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PREFACE  TO  VOLUMES  II.  AND  III. 


NOW  purpose  to  resume 
the  narrative  of  historical 
events  from  the  establish- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of 
the  I  Ii-nili  in  Italy,  and 
to  accomplish  the  remain- 
der of  my  task  by  recit- 
ing THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  MODERN  WORLD 
from  its  beginnings  in  barbarism  to  the  present 
time. 

The  plan  which  I  have  adopted  will  lead  us 
from  the  consideration  of  the  social  and  polit- 
ical condition  of  the  barbarian  races  and  the 
various  kingdoms  which  they  established,  by 
way  of  Feudalism,  the  Crusades,  the  Free 
Cities,  the  growth  of  Monarchy,  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  the  English 
and  French  Revolutions,  to  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War  in  the  United  States  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  German  Empire  in  Europe. 
In  following  out  this  plan,  it  shall  be  my 
aim  not  only  to  produce  a  succinct  narrative  of 
the  leading  events  which  may  claim  our  atten- 
tion, but  also  to  consider,  from  time  to  time, 
the  causes  which  have  determined  them  and 
the  relations  by  which  they  are  bound  together. 
Without  such  linking  of  fact  to  fact,  without 
such  tracing  of  the  ofttimes  obscure  lines  of 
antecedence  and  consequence,  any  narrative 
of  historical  events  must,  of  necessity,  be  of 
little  interest  and  value. 

But  why,  and  for  what  end  ? 
No    fact    is  more   patent   in    the    literary 
tendencies  of  our  times  than  the  growing  de- 
mand  for  historical  writings.     The  eagerness 
of  the  average  intelligent  reader  to  widen  the 


horizon  of  his  knowledge  by  learning  some- 
thing of  the  past,  has  become  almost  a  pas- 
sion. He  seizes  and  devours  whatever  present* 
itself  as  History  with  a  hunger  quite  phenom- 
enal. It  is  natural  that  this  avidity  for  his- 
torical works  should  tend  to  their  multiplica- 
tion and  improvement. 

This  disposition  of  the  American  people  to 
seek  the  more  solid  literature  of  History  augurs 
well  both  for  the  present  and  the  future.  It 
indicates,  first  of  all,  the  existence  of  an  im- 
proved taste  among  the  masses,  and  a  more 
healthful  hunger  among  the  few.  The  death 
of  a  vicious  literary  appetite  in  a  people  marks 
the  beginnings  of  their  solid  strength  and 
prosperity,  just  as  the  birth  and  prevalence  of 
that  appetite  mark  the  germinal  stages  of  de- 
cline in  the  virtue  and  vigor  of  a  state. 
Especially  in  a  commonwealth  founded  on  the 
intelligent  consent  of  the  masses  does  the  de- 
mand for  a  stronger,  more  truthful  literature 
betoken  the  presence  of  a  force  in  society 
which  works  upwards  towards  honor  and 
perpetuity. 

But  what  of  the  historian  and  his  work  ? 

This:  the  writing  of  history  exercises  a 
powerful  influence  in  subduing  the  irrational 
prejudices  and  passions  of  human  nature. 
The  writer,  if  actuated  by  motives  that  may 
be  openly  avowed,  will  not  have  proceeded 
far  until  the  truth-telling  impulse  becomes 
dominant  over  every  other  disposition  of  mind. 
To  ascertain  the  truth,  and  to  speak  it  without 
fear  or  favor,  kindles  a  torch  in  which  all 
minor  considerations  are  consumed  as  moths 

in  a  flame.     The  eager  preference  which  the 
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historian  feels  at  the  beginning  to  have  events 
result  in  this  way  or  in  that  expires  in  the 
glow  of  a  nobler  enthusiasm.  The  original 
anxiety  to  find  things  other  than  they  are  is 
first  neglected  and  then  forgotten. 

The  tyro  in  history  feels  that,  whatever 
else  may  be  at  fault,  his  own  party,  his  own 
sect,  his  own  country,  are,  and  have  ever  been, 
infallible.  Soon,  however,  he  begins  to  be 
disabused.  He  sees  the  cause  to  which  he  has 
been  so  ardently  attached  infected  with  the 
same  weakness  as  the  other  cause  which  he 
has  so  vehemently  opposed.  He  beholds  his 
party  deliberately  espousing  the  wrong  prin- 
ciple, simply  because  that  principle  promises 
success ;  his  sect,  revamping  a  dogma  because 
it  is  expedient;  his  country,  narrowing  the 
limits  of  human  liberty  because  it  is  profitable. 

At  the  first  the  writer  is  shocked  at  these 
discoveries.  To  find  that  the  cherished  is  no 
longer  the  true  seems  to  be  the  proclamation 
of  returning  chaos — the  moral  and  political 
ruin  of  the  world.  For  the  moment,  the 
writer  is  ready  to  condemn  himself  as  the 
chief  of  sinners,  simply  because  he  has  made 
a  discovery. 

Anon  the  sky  begins  to  clear.  Facts, 
principles,  events,  begin  to  appear  in  a  new 
light.  The  historian  becomes  willing  to  learn. 
He  sits  down  patiently  at  the  feet  of  the 
Past.  Soon  his  agitated  nature  feels  no  fur- 
ther alarm.  His  discoveries  trouble  him  no 
more.  He  becomes  calm  and  confident.  He 
reverses  his  long-cherished  convictions  and 
feels  no  horror.  He  finds  himself  able  to  say 
without  a  shudder  that  Caesar  the  patriot  was 
killed  by  Brutus  the  parricide.  He  writes 
without  compunction  that  the  Reformation 
was  mixed  with  dross,  afraid  to  avow  its  own 
principles  of  action,  content  to  stop  with  a 
half-emancipation  of  the  human  mind.  He 
recites  without  alarm  the  coarseness  and  bru- 
tality of  the  sterling  Cromwell  and  the  elegant 
philanthropy  of  the  profligate  Charles  H. 
He  fearlessly  writes  that  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, with  all  of  its  bravado  and  frenzy,  was  the 


grandest  event  of  modern  times — -the  Renais- 
sance of  Man ;  and  that  the  old  Slave-holders 
of  the  South  were  provoked  and  tantalized  by 
those  who  were  not  slave-holders  themselves 
only  because  they  were  born  and  bred  in  a 
happier  latitude.  To  admit  all  this,  and  a 
thousand  things  still  more  appalling,  is  not  to 
introduce  a  social  and  moral  chaos  into  the 
world,  not  to  reverse  or  confound  the  princi- 
ples of  right  and  wrong,  not  to  despair  of  the 
grandeur  and  glory  of  human  nature.  It  is 
merely  to  be  taught  instead  of  to  teach;  to 
hear  instead  of  to  speak;  to  accept  fallibility 
as  the  law  of  human  intelligence  and  charac- 
ter; to  cast  the  demi-gods  and  devils  out  of 
the  historic  drama,  and  to  accept  Man  as 
the  actor. 

The  historian  must  either  lay  down  his  pen 
or  cease  to  be  a  partisan.  The  alternative  is 
before  him.  The  two  qualities  of  partisanship 
and  historical  truthfulness  can  not  long  co- 
exist in  the  same  mind.  The  one  will  expel 
the  other.  In  such  a  case  a  divided  sover- 
eignty is  impossible. 

As  with  the  writer,  so  with  the  reader  of 
History.  A  certain  kind  of  literature  tends 
to  excite  in  the  minds  of  both  author  and 
reader  those  very  prejudices  and  passions 
which  ought  to  be  allayed.  Of  such  sort  is 
the  American  party  newspaper,  whose  motto 
is  to  concede  nothing  and  to  speak  the  truth 
when  it  is  necessary.  A  little  above  this  level 
is  the  independent  journal  or  magazine,  whoso 
independence  is  generally  maintained  until 
what  time  the  political  caldron  begins  to  boil. 
Thenceforth  its  neutrality  is  little  less  than  a 
profounder  partisanship,  cloaked  under  the 
assumption  of  judicial  fairness.  It  remains 
for  history  to  stand  aloof  from  the  petty  broil, 
and  to  hold  up  as  a  patient  rebuke  to  the  present 
tumult  the  lessons  of  the  tumults  past. 

The  historian  sees — must  see — all  things  in 
a  different  light  from  that  by  which  the  mul- 
titude is  guided.  To  him  the  delusion  of  the 
passing  hour  is  nothing.  It  is  impossible  for 
him  to  yield  to  the  current  whim,  the  preva- 
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lent  passion.  He  understands  in  a  general 
way  that  the  old  party  is  wrong;  that  the 
new  one  will  soon  become  the  old,  and  will 
be  just  as  abusive  and  prescriptive  as  its  pn-il- 
ecessor.  He  knows  that  the  attempted  align- 
ment of  an  old  party  or  sect  on  a  new  issue- 
concerning  which,  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
there  can  be  no  conscientious  accord,  no  en- 
thusiasm of  conviction — is  an  outrage  against 
reason,  a  crime  against  civilization.  But  he 
is  compelled  to  see  his  protest  overborne  and 
trodden  under  foot  of  men. 

All  these  considerations  have  tended  to 
give  to  historical  writings,  especially  those  of 
the  last  century,  a  tone  of  calmness  and  can- 
dor for  which  we  should  search  in  vain  in  any 
other  class  of  productions.  How  poor  and 
pitiful,  how  worthy  of  nothing  except  con- 
tempt, must  appear  that  alleged  history  which 
libels  the  past  for  the  sake  of  flattering  the 
present!  Such  a  work  is  fitted  for  no  place 
so  well  as  an  obscure  corner  in  the  Library  of 
Universal  Vanity. 

Not  only  should  the  historian  be  above  the 
narrow  prejudices  of  his  party,  hia  sect,  his 
local  station ;  he  should  also  be  the  friend  of 
freedom  and  of  man.  Understanding,  as  he 
does,  that  freedom  is  the  prime  condition  of 
happiness,  he  should,  in  every  case  wherein 
the  question  relates  to  the  enlargement  of 
human  liberty,  send  from  his  bugle  the  tocsin 
of  no  uncertain  sound.  He  that  believes  that 
man  is  as  free  as  he  ought  to  be  should  choose 
some  other  profession  than  history.  He  who 
would  force  back  the  currents  of  human  life 
into  the  narrower  and  shallower  channels 
through  which  they  have  flowed  in  the  past, 
may  make  an  apostle  of  pessimism,  but  can 
never  make  a  historian.  Little  as  there  has 
been  in  the  records  of  our  race  to  kindle 
the  enthusiasm  and  inspire  the  hopes  glow- 
ing in  the  better  nature  of  man,  yet  has 
there  been  enough  to  furnish  a  ground  for 
faith  and  to  lay  a  foundation  for  philanthropy. 
In  an  age  when  the  pessimist  is  abroad,  sow- 
ing ashes  in  the  gardens  of  promise,  teaching 


a  tempted  race  to  mock  at  trust,  to  ilmilit 
truth,  and  to  despair  of  human  goodness,  it 
is  the  high  office  of  the  historian  to  put  away 
the  evil  prophet  and  to  hold  on  high  that  in- 
extinguishable torch  which  shineth  in  the 
darkness. 

Time  would  fail  to  enumerate  the  qualities 
which  are  essential  in  the  historian  and  his 
work.  By  common  consent  the  historical  nar- 
rative is  regarded  as  the  most  serious  and 
elevated  species  of  literature  in  prose.  To 
the  meretricious  methods,  freely  adopted  by 
writers  on  a  lower  plane,  to  stimulate  curiosity 
and  excite  a  flagging  interest,  the  historian 
must  be  and  remain  a  stranger.  Albeit,  he 
becomes  accustomed  to  the  clear  mountain  air 
in  which  things  are  revealed  as  they  are.  He 
is  satisfied  that  the  ruined  tower,  the  villages 
clustered  in  the  valley,  the  porch  of  the  dis- 
tant Capitol,  the  army  marching, — shall  be  seen 
in  the  classic  outline  of  reality,  the  naked 
chastity  of  truth.  He  hopes  that  others,  like 
himself,  may  come  to  prefer  the  unadorned 
beauty  of  the  real  to  the  distempered  mas- 
querade of  shadows  and  phantoms. 

I  repeat,  therefore,  that  the  growing  taste 
for  historical  writings  is  one  of  the  most 
healthful  signs  of  our  times.  It  indicates  the 
appearance,  if  not  the  prevalence,  of  a  spirit 
among  the  American  people  to  which  the  last 
generation  was  a  stranger.  It  foretokens  the 
overthrow  of  superstition  and  the  downfall  of 
the  demagogue.  It  marks  the  limit  of  the 
growth  of  those  political  and  social  vices 
which,  like  the  deadly  nightshade,  distill 
their  poison  in  the  dark.  Such  a  hunger  in 
our  people  for  a  knowledge  of  the  past  and 
its  lessons  shows  an  anxiety  for  the  present 
and  a  care  for  the  future  of  our  country. 

Since  it  is  granted  to  the  author  to  speak 
freely  in  his  Preface,  I  may  say  that  the  hope 
of  presenting  to  the  general  public  a  clear 
and  readable,  if  not  elaborate,  account  of  the 
principal  events  in  the  History  of  the  World 
believing  as  I  do  that  such  a  work,  if  success- 
fully accomplished,  may  contribute  something 
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to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  men  and  to 
the  perpetuity  of  institutions — has  been  and 
is  the  inspiration  of  the  beginning,  as  it  will 
be  of  the  completion  of  this  work.  I  shall 
take  leave  of  my  task  with  no  need  to  be  re- 
minded of  the  imperfections  of  these  volumes, 
but  with  the  earnest  wish  that  they  may,  not- 
withstanding all  blemishes  and  defects,  prove 
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to  be  a  source  of  pleasure  and  profit  to  readers 
of  every  class.  I  trust,  moreover,  that  the 
critic,  though  he  find  much  in  these  pages  to 
be  condemned,  may  also  find  somewhat  to 
commend ;  and  that  the  reader,  though  he  be 
disappointed  in  many  particulars,  may  realize 
in  other  parts  of  these  volumes  at  least  a 
partial  fulfillment  of  his  expectations. 

J.  C.  R. 
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ERHAPS  the  most  strik- 
ing feature  of  modern 
civilization  is  its  complex- 
ity. It  is  a  web  woven 
of  many  threads  and  dec- 
orated with  an  infinity  of 
figures.  Not  only  is  our 
field  of  view  in  Modern  History  widened  on 
all  sides  to  the  horizon,  but  the  diversity  of 
aspect  is  so  great  as  to  confuse  the  faculties 
and  discourage  analysis. 

The  ancient  civilizations  were  uniform. 
The  great  states  of  antiquity  arose  and  suc- 
ceeded one  another  like  colossi  in  solemn 
procession.  Assyria  is  followed  by  Media; 
Media  by  Babylonia;  Babylonia  by  Persia; 
Persia  by  Greece;  Greece  by  Rome;  Rome 
by  chaos,  confusion,  and  night. 

Each  of  those  ancient  empires  was  under 
the  dominion  of  some  single  principle.  Each 
was  formed  around  a  central  core,  became  or- 
ganic, is  easily  comprehended  as  a  unit.  In 
Egypt  the  hierarchical  principle  gained  the 
mastery  over  the  other  elements  of  society, 
and  around  this  principle  the  state  was  uni- 
fied. During  the  brief  Macedonian  ascend- 
ency, monarchy  was  the  central  fact  about 
which  were  consolidated  all  the  elements  of 
power.  In  Sparta  it  was  the  aristocracy,  and 
in  Athens  the  democracy,  that  foreran  the 
other  parts  of  political  society  and  gained 
control  of  the  commonwealth.  In  each  case 
the  leading  feature  is  unmistakable. 

Not  so,  however,  in  the  complex  structure 
of  modern  times.  Here  the  diverse  elements 
of  society  hold  each  other  in  check  and  pre- 
vail together.  No  one  is  able  to  gain  the 
mastery  over  the  rest.  Each  is  obliged  to  be 
content  with  the  coexistence  of  all. 

If  we  glance  about  over  the  modern  world, 
we  shall  find  contemporaneous  governments  of 


every  rank  and  order.  Switzerland  coexists 
with  Austria,  Spain  with  England,  Italy  with 
France,  Turkey  with  the  United  States. 
Monarchy,  aristocracy,  republicanism,  democ- 
racy, jar  against  and  agitate  each  other,  but 
neither  triumphs.  Hence  the  confusion,  the 
multiplicity,  the  accordant  discord,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  grand  drama  of  modern  times. 

In  the  midst  of  this  organic  complexity  it 
is  easy  to  discover  several  features  of  peculiar 
interest.  One  of  these  is  the  dominance  in 
Modern  History  of  religious  motives  as  influ- 
encing the  political  condition  of  the  world. 
In  the  early  centuries  of  our  era  the  Semitic 
race  sent  forth  to  the  nations  two  great  streams 
of  religion  ;  and  out  of  this  contribution  sprang 
the  rival  systems  of  Christianity  and  Moham- 
medanism. Each  would  be  all  or  nothing. 
Each  entered  into  combination  with  the  polit- 
ical structure  of  states,  and  sought,  by  means 
of  the  temporal  power,  or  open  proclamation 
of  its  own  right,  to  control  the  institutions 
and  sway  the  destinies  of  the  world. 

The  first  phase  of  the  struggle  which  en- 
sued was  that  in  which  the  powers  of  primi- 
tive civilization  were  arrayed  against  each 
other  under  the  Cross  and  the  Crescent,  In 
the  issue  Europe  fell  to  Christ;  Asia  and 
Africa,  to  Mohammed.  Subsequently  the 
European  states  divided  against  each  other 
and  fought  long  and  desperately  for  the  supre- 
macy of  their  respective  dogmas.  Not  until 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  did  relig- 
ious faction  lose  its  grip  on  the  political  des- 
tinie*  of  the  world.  Among  ancient  states  we 
should  look  in  vain  for  such  a  predominance 
of  religion  over  the  secular  affairs  of  men. 

A  third  feature,  cijually  peculiar  to  the 
modern  history  of  mankind,  is  the  substitution 
of  science  for  superstition  and  the  consequent 
mastery  of  Man  over  Nature.  The  human 
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mind,  having  chosen  knowledge  instead  of 
conjecture,  has  seized  with  a  tremendous  hand 
those  physical  forces  on  which  the  phenomena 
of  the  world  depend,  and  has  subjected  them 
to  its  own  masterful  energies.  The  result  is 
that  the  forces  of  the  natural  world  have  been 
bound  to  the  car  of  civilization,  and  the  will 
and  intelligence  of  man  reign  with  easy  sway 
over  the  blind  tendencies  of  matter.  In  this 
great  fact  he  that  runs  may  read  the  mighty 
prophecies  of  progress  and  evolution.  The 
dominion  of  man  over  nature  tells  of  the  ex- 
tinction of  superstition,  of  the  clearing  of 
human  thought,  of  the  installation  of  happi- 
ness, of  the  incoming  of  the  tides  of  peace, 
of  the  subsidence  of  cruelty,  and  of  the  coro- 
nation of  man. 

From  a  casual  survey  of  the  facts,  it  will 
readily  appear  that  the  treatment  of  Modern 
History  is  more  difficult  than  that  of  an- 
tiquity. The  channels  of  historical  events 
are  so  many  and  multifarious  that  one  is  lost 
while  another  is  pursued.  Sometimes  the 
current  flows  with  a  sudden  rush  towards  the 
near  abyss  of  revolution,  and  sometimes  a 
stream  is  found,  which,  like  Csesar's  Arar,  is 
so  smooth  that  the  eye  may  scarcely  discover 
in  which  direction  it  is  tending.  Neverthe- 
less, by  patient  reflection,  even  the  tangled 
•web  of  Modern  History  will  be  found  suscep- 
tible of  analysis  and  rational  explanation. 

The  history  of  the  ancient  world  expires 
and  that  of  the  modern  world  begins  in  the 
great  fact  of  BARBARISM.  The  Roman  Em- 
pire was  subverted  by  the  fierce  races  of  the 
North.  The  old  forces  of  civilization  ceased 
to  be  felt  in  the  movements  of  human  society. 
The  art,  literature,  philosophy,  politics,  re- 
ligion, and  social  customs  of  the  Gneco-Italic 
race  were  buried  in  hopeless  ruin  under  the 
deluge  of  savage  invasion.  Then  followed  an 
epoch  of  chaos.  Wave  after  wave  rolled  over 
•districts  already  devastated  by  preceding 
storms  and  floods.  The  earliest  era  of  mod- 
ern times  is  filled  with  the  struggles  of  those 
warring  tribes  by  whose  onsets  the  great 
monuments  of  antiquity  were  destroyed.  The 
First  Book  of  Modern  History  will  therefore 
embrace  an  account  of  THE  NORTHERN  BAR- 
BARIANS— their  institutions  and  the  kingdoms 
which  they  founded  on  the  ruins  of  Rome. 

Anon  on  the  far  horizon  of  the  South-east 


appears  the  figure  of  the  Arabian  Prophet. 
Mohammed  is  born.  The  shadow  of  Islam 
falls  across  the  ruins  of  Arabic  superstition 
just  as  the  shadow  of  the  Christ  had  fallen 
on  the  decaying  forms  of  Judaism.  The  wan- 
dering tribes  of  the  desert  take  fire  with  the 
proclamation  of  Allah.  A  banner  is  lifted 
on  high  at  Medina  and  Mecca,  soon  to  be 
borne  north,  south,  east,  and  west  by  a  victo- 
rious host,  bathing  their  swords  in  the  blood 
of '  enemies.  The  Mohammedan  conquests 
spread  farther  and  farther  the  terror  of  the 
Prophet's  name,  until  the  pillars  of  Hercules 
are  passed,  and  the  tents  of  Abdalrahman  are 
pitched  beyond  the  Pyrenees.  The  rise  and 
extension  of  Islam  and  the  establishment  of 
THE  MOHAMMEDAN  KINGDOMS  will  furnish 
the  subject-matter  of  the  Second  Book. 

Meanwhile,  a  more  settled  state  of  society 
has  supervened  in  Western  Europe.  The  in- 
vasions of  the  savage  nations  have  ceased. 
The  forces  of  barbarians  have  subsided  and 
governments  have  emerged  from  the  chaos. 
The  recollection  of  the  grandeur  and  glory 
of  the  Empire  which  their  fathers  had  de- 
stroyed, lingers  in  the  minds  of  the  barbarian 
kings  and  they  strive  to  restore  the  ancient 
regime.  In  this  endeavor  the  strongest  is 
most  successful,  and  the  strongest  is  Charle- 
magne. His  appearance  on  the  stage  marks 
an  era  of  revival  from  barbarism.  Not  phi- 
losopher enough  to  understand  that  the  resto- 
ration of  dead  institutions  is  impossible,  the 
great  Prankish  sovereign  attempted  to  rebuild 
from  his  Gaulish  capital  the  colossal  structure 
of  Rome.  Similar,  though  on  a  less  gigantic 
scale,  was  the  effort  of  Alfred  the  Great  to 
construct  on  English  soil  the  fabric  of  a  reg- 
ular monarchy.  The  Third  Book,  under  the 
caption  of  THE  AGE  OF  CHARLEMAGNE,  will 
include  the  history  of  the  events  of  that  dis- 
turbed but  fruitful  period. 

With  the  close  of  the  last-named  era — even 
before  its  close — we  behold  the  natural  culmi- 
nation of  the  barbarian  ascendency  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  FEUDALISM.  The  key  to  this 
remarkable  system  must  be  discovered  in  the 
peculiar  institutions  of  the  Teutonic  race. 
The  German  warriors  came  from  their  native 
seats  beyond  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  military  chieftains.  By 
them  the  provinces  of  the  Empire  were  over- 
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run  and  divided  out  to  their  followers.  A 
condition  of  lordship  and  vassalage  wits  uni- 
versally established.  Lauds  were  held  by  the 
inferior  on  condition  of  military  service  ren- 
dered to  the  superior.  Society  was  com- 
pletely broken  up.  From  the  king  to  the 
serf,  a  system  of  subordination  of  man  to 
man  grew  up  as  the  only  tie  binding  the  state 
in  one.  The  Fourth  Book  will  be  devoted  to 
THE  INSTITUTIONS  OF  FEUDALISM  and  the 
history  of  the  events  belonging  to  the  centuries 
during  which  that  system  was  prevalent. 

Near  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century  all 
Europe  became  agitated  with  an  almost  un- 
controllable passion  against  the  Moham- 
medans. The  Seljukian  Turks,  who,  by  their 
contact  with  the  Arabs  in  Western  Asia,  had 
imbibed  the  faith  of  the  Prophet,  became  its 
most  fiery  apostles.  The  holy  places  of  Pales- 
tine fell  into  their  possession.  The  polite  con- 
sideration hitherto  shown  to  the  Christians  by 
the  Moslem  authorities  of  Jerusalem  was  no 
longer  manifested.  The  pilgrims  from  the 
West  were  treated  with  contumely  and  for- 
bidden access  to  the  tomb  of  Christ.  The 
establishment  of  the  Moorish  kingdoms  in 
Spain  and  the  desperate  attempt  of  the  Sar- 
acens to  gain  possession  of  Western  Europe 
had  left  in  the  memory  of  religious  zealots  a 
desire  to  be  revenged  on  the  defilers  of  the 
Holy  Sepulcher.  The  European  nations  rose  as 
if  by  a  common  impulse  and  precipitated  them- 
selves upon  the  East.  For  nearly  two  centu- 
ries the  excited  populations  of  the  West  flung 
army  after  army  into  Asia  Minor,  there  to 
perish  of  destitution  and  by  the  sword.  These 
tumultuous  movements,  known  as  the  CRU- 
SADES, will  furnish  the  theme  of  the  Fifth  Book. 

Amid  the  ruins  of  Feudal  Europe,  in  the 
age  succeeding  the  Crusades,  were  planted  two 
institutions  which  have  exercised  the  widest 
influence  on  the  destinies  of  more  recent 
times.  These  two  facts  so  antagonistic  in 
their  nature,  yet  springing  side  by  side,  were 
the  FREE  CITIES,  the  birthplace  of  political 
liberty,  and  MONARCHY,  the  native  seat  of 
political  power.  On  the  one  side  arose  the 
People,  and  on  the  other  side  the  Kings.  The 
period  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury is  largely  occupied  with  these  two  prin- 
cipal facts  in  the  history  of  Medieval  Europe; 
and  the  Sixth  Book  of  the  present  volume 


will  l>e  devoted  to  their  consideration  and  to 
snlijects  connected  with  their  development. 

Meanwhile,  a  Ni.u  W.n:u>  rises  out  of  the 
waters.  The  spirit  of  adventure  seeks  and 
finds  the  . \tlanti-  of  Plato.  A  race  of  navi- 
gators make  their  way  into  distant  seas,  and 
trace  the  outlines  of  unknown  shores.  Civili- 
sation takes  flight  to  lands  remote  from  the 
old  centers  of  power.  While  new  continents 
are  thus  added  to  the  old,  another  world  is 
also  discovered  by  the  human  mind.  The 
abuses  and  absolutism  of  Papal  Rome  become 
too  great  to  be  patiently  home.  The  somber 
conscience  of  Germany  is  first  irritated  and 
then  inflamed  by  the  tyranny  and  exactions 
of  the  Romish  hierarchy,  grown  sleek  and 
slothful  in  the  soft  indulgences  of  Italy. 
Anon  the  resolute  monk  of  Wittenberg  raises 
his  voice  against  the  arbitrary  authority  of 
the  priestly  order.  The  cry  resounds  far  and 
wide,  waking  the  echoes  from  the  Alps  to  the 
Baltic,  and  from  the  Irish  Channel  to  the 
confines  of  barbarous  Russia.  The  conflict 
can  not  be  stayed.  On  either  side  the  nation* 
become  a  Catholic  and  a  Protestant  league. 
The  sword  is  drawn  to  enforce  what  reason 
can  no  longer  maintain.  For  a  century  and 
a-half  the  revolution  makes  headway  against 
Rome,  until  finally,  by  a  compact  of  the  Eu- 
ropean states,  the  existence  of  Protestantism 
is  guaranteed.  The  Seventh  Book  will  em- 
brace a  history  of  GEOGRAPHICAL  DISCOVERY 
and  THE  REFORMATION  OF  RELIGION. 

The  great  struggle  for  the  freedom  of  the 
human  conscience  was  closely  followed  by 
another  for  the  freedom  of  political  society. 
In  the  conflict  between  Monarchy  and  the 
Free  Cities  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  former 
had  triumphed.  Absolutism  in  the  Papal 
Church  had  been  followed  by  absolutism  in 
the  state.  The  religious  insurrection  of  the 
sixteenth  century  was  followed  by  the  political 
revolt  of  the  seventeenth.  The  insurgent 
spirit  was  first  manifested  in  England.  The 
Stuart  kings  became  the  victims  of  a  move- 
ment in  society  which  they  were  impotent  to 
stay.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  century 
the  conflict  spread  to  the  Continent;  and 
Louis  XIV.,  after  having  exj>ended  the  ener- 
gies of  his  seemingly  interminable  reign,  was 
obliged  in  his  old  age  to  behold  the  dimin- 
ished disk  of  absolute  authority  setting  with 
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the  sun  of  his  own  life.  The  Eighth  Book 
will  contain  the  history  of  THE  ENGLISH 
REVoi.rri»N.  and  of  the  results  consequent 
upon  that  irri'at  movement  for  political  liberty. 

The  first  three-quarters  of  the  eighteenth 
century  constitute  a  period  difficult  to  grasp 
and  comprehend.  It  was  in  one  sense  an 
epoch  of  preparation  ;  in  another,  an  epoch  of 
results.  In  the  earlier  part  of  this  span  of 
history  the  Grand  Monarch  of  France  appears 
in  decrepit  majesty  as  one  belonging  to  a 
vanished  age.  The  most  striking  fact,  how- 
ever, of  this  period  is  the  emergence  of 
Prussia  from  the  shadows  of  obscurity.  Of  a 
sudden,  the  victorious  sword  of  Hohenzollern 
flashes  around  the  borders  of  the  state,  and 
the  foundations  of  Prussian  greatness  are  laid 
on  an  immovable  basis.  The  Ninth  Book  will 
contain  the  history  of  THE  AGE  OF  FREDERICK 
THE  GREAT. 

To  this  will  succeed  THE  AGE  OF  REVOLU- 
TION. The  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  and 
the  first  of  the  nineteenth  century  will  find 
Europe  convulsed  from  center  to  circumfer- 
ence. The  long  repressed  energies  of  human 
society  burst  forth  first  in  the  revolt  of  the 
American  Colonies,  and  afterwards  in  terrific 
violence  in  the  throne-shattering  cataclysm  of 
France.  Nearly  the  whole  civilized  world  is 
swept  into  the  vortex  of  war.  Napoleon  be- 
comes the  central  figure  of  history.  He 
ascends  to  glorious  empire,  and  descends  to 
ignominious  exile.  These  great  events  will 
furnish  the  theme  of  the  Tenth  Book. 

From  the  subsidence  of  the  last-named 
conflict  to  the  present  time  stretches  THE 
NINETEENTH  CENTURY  with  its  rapid  progress 
and  wonderful  development.  The  vastly  ex- 
panded civilization  of  the  passing  century 
presents  a  scene  which  for  its  amazing  and 
beneficent  activities  has  no  parallel  in  the  pre- 
vious annals  of  mankind.  The  application  of 
actual  knowledge  to  the  affairs  of  human  life, 
the  Messed  reign  of  science,  has  so  greatly 
ameliorated  the  condition  of  men,  so  freely 
contributed  to  the  happiness  of  our  race,  that 
the  mutual  congratulation  of  the  nations  is  an 
net  of  permissible  vanity.  The  Eleventh  (and 
last)  Book  of  the  present  work  will  embrace 
a  sketch  of  the  political  and  social  develop- 
ments of  the  nineteenth  century. 

If,  then,  we  recapitulate  the  results  of  this 


General  Analysis  of  Modern  History,  we 
shall  find  a  convenient  and  tolerably  natural 
scheme  of  the  whole  subject  presented  under 
the  following  major  divisions: — 

I.  BOOK    FIRST. — THE    BARBARIAN    AS- 
CENDENCY.    From  the   establishment   of  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Heruli  in  Italy,  A.  D.  476, 
to  the  accession  of  Charlemagne,  A.  D.  768. 

II.  BOOK   SECOND. — THE    MOHAMMEDAN 
ASCENDENCY.     From   the   birth    of   Moham- 
med, A.   D.   569,  to  the   battle  of  Poitiers, 
A.  D.  732. 

III.  BOOK  THIRD  — THE  AGE  OF  CHARLE- 
MAGNE.    From  the  accession  of  that  sover- 
eign, A.  D.  768,  to  the   accession  of  Hugh 
Capet,  A.  D.  987. 

IV.  BOOK   FOURTH. — THE   FEUDAL   AS- 
CENDENCY.    From  the   establishment  of  the 
Capetan    House    on    the    throne    of  France, 
A.  D.  987,  to  the  beginning  of  the  Crusades, 
A.  D.  1095. 

V.  BOOK  FIFTH. — THE  CRUSADES.     From 
the  Council  of  Clermont,  A.  D.  1095,  to  the 
capture  of  Acre  by  the  Mohammedans,  A.  D. 
1291. 

VI.  BOOK  SIXTH. — THE  PEOPLE  AND  THE 
KINGS.     From  the  insurrection  of  the  Free 
Cities,  in  the  twelfth  century,  to  the  accessioa 
of  the  House  of  Tudor  in  England,  A.  D.  1485. 

VH.  BOOK  SEVENTH. — THE  NEW  WORLD 
AND  THE  REFORMATION.  From  the  accession 
of  Henry  VII.  in  England,  A.  D.  1485,  to 
the  Treaty  of  Westphalia,  A.  D.  1648. 

VIH.  BOOK  EIGHTH.  THE  ENGLISH  REV- 
OLUTION. From  the  accession  of  the  House 
of  Stuart,  A.  D.  1603,  to  the  death  of  Louis 
XIV.,  A.  D.  1715. 

IX.  BOOK  NINTH.— THE  AGE  OF  FRED- 
ERICK THE  GREAT.     From  the  death  of  Louis 
XIV.,  A.  D.  1715,  to  the  beginning  of  the 
American  Revolution,  A.  D.  1775. 

X.  BOOK  TENTH. — THE  AGE  OF  REVOLTS 
TION.     From    the    revolt    of    the    America! 
colonies,    A.    D.    1775,    to  the    Congress    of 
Vienna,  A.  D.  1815. 

XI.  BOOK  ELEVENTH. — THE  NINETEENTH 
CENTURY.     From    the    Congress   of  Vienna, 
A.  D.  1815,  to  the  establishment  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire,  A.  D.  1871. 

In  this  order  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  MOD- 
ERN WORLD  will  be  considered  in  the  follow- 
ing pages. 
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BARBARIAN  ASCENDENCY. 


I.— TRIBES  OK  THE  NORTH. 


|  HE  opening  paragraphs  of 
Modern  History  relate  to 
the  BARBARIAN  NATIONS. 
The  warlike  tribes  that 
for  several  centuries  had 
beaten  against  the  north- 
eastern frontiers  of  the 
Roman  Empire  at  last  burst  through  the  bar- 
riers which  the  Caesars  had  set  against  them 
and  swept  the  Old  Civilization  into  ruins. 

Peninsular  Europe  became  the  spoil  of  the 
invaders.  The  immense  populations  of  bar- 
barism, long  heaped  up  on  the  further  banks 
of  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  suddenly  dif- 
fused themselves  as  a  spreading  flood  over  all 
the  better  parts  of  the  "West.  It  may  prove 
of  interest  to  take  at  least  a  cursory  survey  of 
the  barbarians,  as  it  respects  their  ethnology, 
institutions,  and  general  history. 

The  warlike  peoples  by  whom  the  Empire 
of  the  Romans  was  subverted  belonged  to 
three  different  races:  the  Oermanic,  the  Sla >•!<•, 
and  the  Scythic.  Whether  the  first  two  groups 
may  be  traced  to  a  common  Teutonic  origin  is 
a  question  belonging  to  the  ethnologist  rather 
than  to  the  historian.  It  is  sufficient  to  note 
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the  fact  that  in  the  fifth  century  the  Germanic 
and  Slavic  tribes  were  already  so  clearly  dis- 
criminated as  to  constitute  different  groups  of 
population.  As  to  the  Scythio  or  Asiatic 
invaders  they  were  manifestly  of  a  distinct 
stock  from  the  Teutonic  nations,  whom  they 
drove  before  them  into  the  confines  of  the 
Empire. 

1.  THE  GERMANS.  To  this  family  belonged 
the  Goths,  with  their  two  divisions  of  Viai-  or 
"Western,  and  Ostro-  or  Eastern  Goths ;  the 
Allemannian  confederation,  consisting  of  sev- 
eral tribes,  the  Suevi  being  the  chief;  the 
Marcomanni,  the  Quadi,  the  Hermunduri,  the 
Heruli,  the  Gepidte,  the  Vandals,  the  Lom- 
bards, the  Franks,  the  Angles,  the  Saxons, 
the  Burgundians,  and  the  Bavarians. 

Of  these  many  and  populous  tribes,  among 
the  most  important  were  the  GOTHS.  Their 
origin  has  never  been  definitely  ascertained. 
The  first  historical  contact  between  them  and 
the  Romans  was  in  the  year  A.  D.  250,  when 
the  Emperor  Decius  was  called  to  confront 
them  on  the  Danube.  They  had,  however, 
been  previously  mentioned  both  by  Pliny  and 
Ptolemy.  By  some  authors  they  have  been 
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confounded  with  the  Getse ;  but  for  this  con- 
fusion there  is  no  good  reason. 

Historically,  the  Goths  are  associated  with 
the  Vandals  and  the  Gepidse.  Procopius,  in- 
deed, regards  the  three  tribes  as  mere  subdivis- 
ions of  the  same  nation.  Before  their  first  im- 
pact with  the  Romans  the  Goths  were  located 
in  the  region  north  of  the  Euxine.  A  century 


with  the  Empire  began.  In  the  mean  time 
they  became  divided  into  the  two  great  fam- 
ilies of  Visi-  or  Western,  and  Ostro-  or  Eastern 
Goths.  The  latter  occupied  the  territory  lying 
between  the  Danube  and  the  Carpathian 
mountains,  and  stretching  from  the  borders  of 
Hungary  to  Bessarabia.  The  former  were 
located  in  Southern  Russia  between  the  Don 
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later,  about  A.  D.  250,  they  were  established 
on  the  Lower  Danube.  Before  that  time  they 
had  made  an  incursion  into  Thrace  and  de- 
vasted  a  considerable  district  of  country.  In 
the  year  262  they  were  defeated  in  battle  by 
JDmilianus,  and  seven  years  later  by  Clau- 
dius. Near  the  close  of  the  third  century 
they  obtained  possession  of  the  province  of 
Dacia,  and  from  this  region  their  struggle 


and  the  Dniester.  For  a  while  the  two  races 
were  ruled  by  a  common  king.  When  the 
Hunnish  invasions  began  the  Visigoths  put 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  Empire 
and  were  first  assigned  a  district  in  Thrace, 
but  afterwards  came  into  possession  of  Moesia. 
From  the  times  of  Theodosius  the  Goths 
became  constantly  more  aggressive,  and  it  was 
evident  that  they  contemplated  no  less  than 
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the  subversii ('  the  Empire.  Meanwhile, 

they  were  prc.—ed  liirward  by  the  Hunnish 
hordes  that  runic-  pouring  in  from  Asia.  They 
were  tlm-  precipitated  into  Italy.  Led  on  by 
Alarie,  they  were,  lirst  in  tlie  year  408,  bought 
off  \vitli  an  cnormou-  ransom.  A  second  and 
a  third  time  the  Gothic  king  returned  to  the 
siege  of  the  city,  and  in  August  of  410  Rome 
was  taken  and  pillaged.  Called,  however,  to 
MI  her  fields  of  conquest,  the  Goths  left  the 
•  crippled'  Empire  for  a  season  to  the  successors 
of  Honoring.  In  the  middle  of  the  century 
they  joined  the  Romans  in  a  combined  attack 
upon  the  half-million  of  Huns  whom  Attila 
had  led  into  Gaul.  In  the  years  that  followed 
the  countries  of  Spain  and  Southern  France 
were  completely  dominated  by  the  Gothic  race, 
and  in  A.  D.  476  the  nation  of  the  Heruli, 
led  by  their  king  Odoacer,  overthrew  what 
remained  of  the  Western  Empire,  and  estab- 
lished the  OSTROGOTHIC  KINGDOM  of  Italy. 

Of  the  two  Gothic  peoples,  the  Visigoths, 
if  not  the  more  powerful,  were  the  more  en- 
lightened. Having  first  established  themselves 
in  South-western  France,  they  gradually  made 
their  way  through  the  Pyrenees  and  spread  as 
Car  as  the  river  Ebro.  Under  the  leadership 
of  their  king,  Wallia,  they  overthrew  the  king- 
dom of  the  Silingi,  a  tribe  of  Vandal  origin, 
and  thus  secured  a  foothold  in  Spain.  The 
Vandals,  under  the  lead  of  Genseric,  retired 
into  Northern  Africa,  and  the  Visigoths  soon 
overran  the  whole  of  the  Spanish  peninsula. 
Only  a  small  district  in  the  north-west  re- 
mained under  the  dominion  of  the  Suevi. 
Even  this  province,  after  maintaining  its  in- 
dependence till  the  year  585,  was  reduced 
to  submission  and  added  to  the  VISIGOTHIC 
KINGDOM. 

In  A.  D.  471  King  Enric,  the  most  distin- 
guished sovereign  of  the  Visigoths,  put  an  end 
to  Roman  authority  in  Spain,  and  established 
a  new  constitution.  By  the  close  of  the  sixth 
century  a  fusion  had  been  effected  of  the  na- 
tive Spanish,  Latin,  and  Gothic  elements  of  pop- 
ulation, and  the  KINGDOM  OF  THE  VISIGOTHS 
became  the  sole  political  power  in  the  pen- 
insula. 

In  a  paragraph  above  mention  was  made 
of  the  persistent  stand  of  the  S,  rvt  in  North- 
western Spain.  This  trilie  of  Germans  had 
its  native  seat  in  Upper  Saxony,  beyond  the 


Elbe.  There  in  ancient  time.-,  in  a  sacred 
wood,  were  erected  the  altars  of  their  .-uper- 
.-tition.  This  forest,  called  the  Sonncnwald, 
was  regarded  as  the  spot  of  the  nation's  origin. 
The1  Snevi  were  among  the  most  warlike  and 
powerful  of  the  Teutonic  tribes.  They  spread 
from  the  banks  of  the  Oder  to  the  Danube. 
Such  was  their  prowess  that  the  Gaulish  na- 
tions declared  to  Caesar  by  their  ambassadors 
that  they  regarded  it  as  no  disgrace  to  have 
fled  before  the  Suevi,  against  whom  not  even 
the  immortal  gods  might  stand  in  battle.  It 
was  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Caracalla 
that  the  Suevi  were  first  felt  on  the  borders 
of  Rome.  The  legionaries  of  the  Empire  were 
stunned  by  the  fierce  blows  of  the  Germanic 
warriors. 

In  the  disturbed  period  following  the  reign 
of  Decius  the  Suevi  made  their  way  into  Gaul, 
and  thence  proceeded  by  way  of  Ravenna 
till  their  savage  banners  were  seen  almost  as 
far  south  as  Rome.  The  Senate,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Emperors,  spurred  into  activity 
by  the  imminent  peril  of  the  state,  raised  a 
large  army  of  praetorians  and  conscripts,  and 
the  Suevi,  not  without  an  immense  collection 
of  spoils,  fell  back  into  Germany.  Soon  after- 
wards, however,  an  army  of  three  hundred 
thousand  Allemanni  was  again  in  Italy,  but 
was  defeated  by  Gallienus  in  a  battle  near 
Milan.  In  order  to  stay  the  inroads  of  the 
barbarians,  the  Emperor  then  espoused  Pipa, 
the  daughter  of  the  king  of  the  Suevi,  and 
gave  to  her  father  as  the  price  of  peace  the 
province  of  Pannonia.  After  many  vicissi- 
tudes the  Suevi  became  established  on  the 
banks  of  the  Neckar,  and,  as  already  men- 
tioned, in  the  province  of  Gullicia,  in  Spain. 
In  the  former  position  they  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  KINGDOM  OF  SUE  VIA,  which  is 
only  a  variation  of  the  original  name  of  the 
tribe;  and  from  the  latter  they  were  expelled 
by  the  Visigoths  in  the  year  585. 

Our  first  notices  of  the  MARCOMANNI  are 
derived  from  Strabo  and  Tacitus.  The  native 
seats  of  this  strong  tribe  were  in  Bohemia  and 
Moravia.  Here,  under  their  great  king  Maro- 
bodnus.  they  e>tahli-hed  a  powerful  monarchy, 
and  became  a  terror  to  the  .-urrounding  na- 
tions. The  name  Marcomanni  signifies  March- 
men  or  borderers,  and  was,  no  doubt,  applied 
to  several  neighboring  tribes  in  the  confines  of 
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Germany.  In  the  times  of  Csesar,  the  Msirco- 
iminni  constituted  a  part  of  the  army  of  Ario- 
vi.-tns.  After  the  establishment  of  their  king- 
dom on  the  Danube,  they  became  involved  in 
wars  with  the  Cherusci,  and  soon  afterwards 
confronted  the  Roman  legions  stationed  on  the 
Danubian  border. 

In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor,  Marcus  Au- 
relius,  the  Marcornanni  headed  a  confeder- 
ation of  German  tribes  against  the  Romans. 
Aurelius  died  while  engaged  in  the  attempt  to 
break  up  the  Marcomannic  league,  and  his 
son  Commodus  was  constrained  to  purchase  a 
peace  which  he  could  not  conquer  from  his 
German  adversaries.  During  the  third  and 
fourth  centuries  the  cis-Danubian  provinces 
were  several  times  overrun  by  the  Marcomanni, 
but  they  did  not  succeed,  either  there  or  else- 
where, in  laying  the  foundations  of  a  perma- 
nent state.  In  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries, 
the  relative  importance  of  the  nation  grew 
less  and  less,  until  it  finally  disappeared  from 
history. 

The  QUADI  were  kinsmen  of  the  Suevi, 
having  their  original  homes  in  South-eastern 
Germany.  One  of  their  principal  haunts  was 
the  celebrated  Hercynian  Forest,  of  which  so 
graphic  an  account  has  been  preserved  in  the 
Sixth  Book  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War.  Their  ter- 
ritories had  joined  those  of  the  Pannonians 
and  the  Marcomanni,  with  whom  they  were 
generally  in  alliance.  At  the  time  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Roman  Empire  the  Quad! 
were  among  the  most  powerful  of  the  German 
nations.  In  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius 
their  government  was  a  monarchy,  a  certain 
Vannius  occupying  the  throne.  During  the 
reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  Quad!  became 
a  member  of  the  Germanic  confederation, 
which  was  organized  against  the  Romans,  and 
it  was  they  who,  in  the  great  battle  of  A.  D. 
174,  were  about  to  destroy  the  imperial  le- 
gions, when  the  fortunate  occurrence  of  a 
storm  turned  the  tide  and  gave  the  victory  to 
Rome. 

During  the  years  A.  D.  357-359,  the  ex- 
posed provinces  of  the  Empire  were  dreadfully 
harrassed  by  this  warlike  people,  who,  in  al- 
liance with  the  Sarmatians,  captured  the  fron- 
tier posts,  and  made  it  necessary  for  Constan- 
tius  to  exert  himself  to  the  utmost  to  stay 
their  ravages.  They  were,  however,  speedily 


subdued,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  nation,  evert 
from  beyond  the  Carpathian  mountains,  were 
glad  to  save  themselves  by  making  their  sub- 
mission and  giving  hostages  to  the  Emperor. 
The  nation  maintained  its  independence  until 
near  the  close  of  the  following  century  when 
they  were  absorbed  by  the  more  powerful 
Goths,  and  ceased  to  be  a  separate  people. 

The  nation  of  the  HERULI  were  destined  to 
establish  the  first  barbarian  kingdom  in  Italy. 
These  were  the  most  migratory  of  all  the  Ger- 
man tribes,  insomuch  that  their  original  seats 
have  remained  a  matter  of  conjecture.  At 
different  times  they  appeared  on  the  Dniester 
and  the  Rhine;  in  Greece  and  Italy;  in  Spain 
and  Scandinavia.  In  the  third  century  of  our 
era,  during  the  reigns  of  Claudius  and  Galli- 
enus,  the  Heruli  joined  the  Goths  on  their  ex- 
pedition against  the  countries  of  the  Euxine. 
In  war  they  were  among  the  bravest  of  the 
brave,  disdaining  the  use  of  defensive  armor 
and  condemning  the  widows  and  infirm  of  the 
tribe  to  perish  because  they  were  of  no  further 
service  to  the  nation.  After  uniting  their  forces 
with  those  of  the  Goths  in  various  invasions 
of  the  Danubian  provinces  of  the  Empire, 
they  were  conquered  by  their  allies,  and  re- 
duced to  an  inferior  position.  In  the  year 
451,  they  joined  Attila  on  his  march  into 
Gaul,  and  after  the  death  of  that  savage  chief- 
tain were  united  with  the  other  German  na- 
tions in  the  final  expedition  against  Rome. 
With  the  capture  of  the  city,  in  the  year  476, 
Odoacer  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Italy, 
and,  though  by  no  means  the  greatest  of  the 
barbarian  leaders,  became  the  founder  of  the 
first  kingdom  established  by  the  invaders  on 
the  ruins  of  Rome.  About  the  same  time  the 
Heruli  succeeded  in  establishing  a  second 
kingdom  in  the  central  part  of  Hungary, 
where  they  maintained  themselves  until  they 
were  overpowered  by  the  Lombards. 

The  native  haunts  of  the  GEPID^E  appear 
to  have  been  on  the  Vistula,  near  the  Baltic. 
It  is  from  this  position  that  their  first  move- 
ments were  directed  against  the  civilized  states 
of  the  South.  At  the  first  they  were  associ- 
ated with  the  Vandals,  and  were  afterwards 
leagued  with  the  Goths  of  the  Middle  Danube. 
At  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Attila  they 
were  obliged  to  follow  the  standard  of  that 
imperial  savage,  but  after  his  death  they  re- 
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gained  their  independence.  Under  their  king 
Adaric,  they  beat  back  the  Huns  from  their 
territories  on  the  Lower  Danube,  and  became 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  states.  Twelve 
years  after  the  downfall  of  the  Western  Em- 
pire, Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  de- 
feated the  Gepidse  in  a  great  battle  near  Sir- 
miuin.  Afterwards,  in  566,  the  nation  suffered 
a  second  overthrow  at  the  hands  of  Alboin, 
king  of  the  Lombards,  and  from  that  time  the 
remnants  of  the  people  were  gradually  ab- 
sorbed by  the  dominant  populations  around 
them. 

Next  to  the  Goths  in  importance  was  the 
great  race  of  the  VANDALS.  It  appears  that 
they,  like  the  Allemanni,  consisted  at  the  first 
of  a  confederation  of  tribes  bound  together  by 
a  community  of  interests  and  institutions. 
Their  native  seats  were  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Germany,  whence  at  an  early  period  they 
migrated  into  the  country  of  the  Riesengebirge 
and  subsequently  into  Pannonia  and  Dacia. 
Some  eminent  authors  have  classified  the  Her- 
uli,  Burgundians,  and  Lombards  as  different 
branches  of  the  Vandal  race.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifth  century  this  great  people 
began  its  movement  westward  through  Ger- 
many into  Gaul  and  Spain.  Having  crossed 
the  Pyrenees  they  established  themselves  about 
the  year  410  in  the  country  east  and  south  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  Spanish  Suevi.  A  short 
time  subsequently  they  pressed  their  way 
southward  into  the  ancient  province  of  Btetica, 
where  they  founded  the  still  more  celebrated 
kingdom  of  V  ANDALUSIA,  still  known  as  Anda- 
lusia. At  the  close  of  the  first  quarter  of  the 
fifth  century  the  great  Genseric  became  king 
of  the  Vandals,  and  during  his  long  reign 
contributed  by  his  genius  and  bravery  to 
establish  and  extend  the  dominion  of  his  peo- 
ple. In  the  year  429,  while  the  imbecile  and 
profligate  Valentinian  III.  occupied  the  alleged 
throne  of  the  Western  Empire,  Genseric,  as 
already  related  in  the  preceding  Volume,1  was 
invited  by  Boniface,  governor  of  Africa,  to 
cross  over  and  support  his  cause.  Easily  was 
the  Vandal  king  persuaded  to  undertake  a 
measure  which  promised  such  large  and  inex- 
pensive results.  With  an  army  of  fifty  thou- 
sand men  he  subdued  the  whole  coast  of 
Northern  Africa  as  far  south  as  Tunis.  The 

'See  Volume  I.,  p.  898. 


islands  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  the 
Baleares  were  soon  added  to  Genseric's  domin- 
ions. In  the  year  455  an  army  of  Vandals 
returned  into  Italy  and  captured  the  city  of 
Rome.  In  matters  of  religious  faith  they  were 
followers  of  Arius,  and  this  brought  them  into 
conflict  with  the  orthodox  Christians  of  Italy, 
against  whom  they  waged  a  fierce  persecution. 

Thus  were  laid  the  foundations  of  the  KING- 
DOM OF  THE  VANDALS.  For  more  than  a  cen- 
tury the  state  grew  and  flourished.  The 
whole  of  Spain,  the  Western  Mediterranean 
islands  and  Northern  Africa  were  included 
within  the  limits  of  Vandal  dominion.  Not 
until  Belisarius,  the  great  general  of  Justinian, 
lifted  again  the  banner  of  the  Empire  in  the 
West  did  the  kingdom  of  the  Vandals  receive 
a  staggering  blow.  In  the  year  534  Gelimer, 
the  last  of  their  kings,  was  defeated  and  de- 
throned by  the  Roman  arms.  The  Vandals 
never  recovered  from  the  shock,  but  at  once 
ceased  to  be  the  ruling  people  in  the  vast 
domains  which  Genseric  had  conquered.  It 
is  believed  that  in  the  Berber  islands  their 
descendants  are  still  to  be  recognized  by  the 
blue  eyes  and  fair  complexion  peculiar  to  the 
German  race. 

Next  in  influence  among  the  barbarian 
nations  were  the  LOMBARDS  or  Long  Beards, 
an  ancient  Teutonic  tribe,  kinsmen  of  the 
Suevi.  Their  first  historical  appearance  was 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Elbe.  In  this  region 
they  began  to  manifest  their  activities  as  early 
as  the  reign  of  Augustus.  For  a  while  they 
were  leagued  with  Arminius,  prince  of  the 
Cherusci,  whom  they  assisted  in  destroying 
the  legions  of  Varus.  In  the  palmy  times  of 
the  Empire  the  Lombards  gave  no  further 
sign  of  hostility  to  civilization,  but  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century  they  suddenly 
reiippeared  in  Hungary  and  on  the  northern 
banks  of  the  Danube.  It  appears  that  in 
these  districts  they  were  for  a  while  held  in 
subjection  by  the  Heruli;  but  in  the  sixth 
century  they  reversed  their  relations  with  this 
people  and  waged  against  them  an  extermi- 
nating warfare.  They  then  crossed  the  Danube 
and  made  an  expedition  into  the  Pannonian 
kingdom  of  the  Gepidse.  At  a  later  period 
they  traversed  the  Julian  Alps,  led  by  their 
great  king  Alboin,  and  debouched  into  the 
valley  of  the  Po.  Here,  in  the  year  568,  they 
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laid  the  foundations  of  the  KIM. DOM  01 
HAKDY,  which  continued  I'm-  more  than  tw> 
hundred  years  to  be  one  of  the  leadiug  barba- 
rian states  of  the  Wot. 

The  great  race  of  the  FRANKS,  like  tin  Al- 
lemanni  and  the  Suevi,  first  appear  as  a  corn- 
federation  of  tribes.  The  old  names  of  the 
Sigambri,  Chamavi,  Amprivarii,  Brueteri,  and 
Catti  are  thought  to  have  designated  those 
early  tribal  divisions.  The  native  seats  of  the 
race  were  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  where  they  re- 
mained until  the  third  century,  wheii  large 
bodies  of  the  Prankish  warriors  began  to  make 
incursions  into  Gaul.  As  early  as  the  times 
of  the  Emperor  Probus  they  became  a  menace 
to  Roman  authority  in  the  North.  When 
Carausius,  who  had  been  sent  to  defend  the 
Gallic  states  against  the  barbarians,  turned 
traitor  to  his  master,  he  made  an  alliance  with 
the  Franks,  to  whom  in  recompense  for  their 
services  he  gave  the  country  on  the  Scheldt. 

This  region  they  continued  to  hold  till  the 
reign  of  Constantine  the  Great,  when  they 
were  repressed  by  that  sovereign,  and  con- 
fined to  their  original  settlements.  In  the 
times  of  Julian  the  Apostate,  however,  they 
regained  the  countries  conferred  by  Carau- 
sius, and  continued  to  hold  them  until  the 
overthrow  of  the  Empire.  They  became  di- 
vided into  two  nations,  known  as  the  Salian 
and  the  Ripuarian  Franks.  It  was  the  former 
division  which  during  the  fifth  century  con- 
tinued to  assail  the  tribes  of  Gaul,  and  pres- 
ently afterwards,  under  the  chieftain  Clovis, 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  KINGDOM  OF  THE 
FRANKS,  or  France.  The  Ripuarian  Franks 
spread  southward,  occupying  both  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  extending  their  borders  westward  to 
the  Meuse  and  eastward  to  the  Main.  In  the 
latter  region  they  established  the  head-quarters 
of  their  dominion  in  the  country  named  Fran- 
conia.  Both  divisions  of  the  nation  have  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  modern  populations  of 
France  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Germany. 

We  now  come  to  two  barbarian  peoples, 
who  were  properly  the  progenitors  of  the 
English-speaking  race— the  ANGLES  and  the 
SAXONS.  The  first  were  an  ancient  German 
tribe  of  the  North.  Though  migratory  in 
their  habits,  they  seem  to  lir-ve  found  a  per- 
manent footing  in  the  Danish  islands,  where 
they  multiplied  and  became  a  powerful  body 


of  warriors  and  pirates.  From  Denmark  west- 
ward  tliey  infested  the  seas,  braving  the  open 
oeean  in  two-oared  bouts,  and  fighting  a  con- 
stant battle  with  the  ferocity  of  nature.  They 
made  their  way  to  Britain,  invaded  the  island 
under  the  lead  of  their  chieftains,  and  changed 
the  name  of  the  conquered  country  to  Angle- 
Land,  or  England.  The  name  of  the  race  is 
also  preserved  in  the  district  of  Angeln  in 
Schleswig,  but  their  fame  is  insular  rather 
than  continental. 

The  more  powerful  and  noted  nations  were 
the  Saxons,  whose  original  seats  were  in  the 
north-western  lowlands  of  Germany,  along 
the  Lower  Elbe.  The  name  of  the  race  has 
been  variously  derived  from  sahx,  meaning  a 
knife  or  short  sword,  and  from  Sakaintna,  or 
sons  of  the  Sakai,  or  Scythians.  In  the  earli- 
est times  the  Saxons  were  the  head  of  a  low- 
land league,  embracing  the  tribes  between  the 
Skager  Rack  and  the  country  of  the  Franks. 
The  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  found  them 
in  alliance  with  the  Romans.  A  little  later 
they  were  the  leaders  of  the  barbarians  by 
whom  Britain  was  wrested  from  the  Celts.  In 
this  great  movement  they  were  so  closely  united 
with  the  Angles  that  the  two  peoples — having 
no  particular  discrimination  from  each  other 
in  race,  institutions,  or  language  —  became 
known  as  ANGLO-SAXONS.  These  hardy  war- 
riors were,  if  the  tradition  of  the  times  may 
be  accredited,  at  the  first  invited  by  Vortigern, 
king  of  the  British  Celts,  to  come  over  to  the 
island  and  aid  him  in  repelling  the  Picts  and 
Scots,  who,  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Roman 
legions,  had  broken  over  the  northern  border, 
and  were  threatening  the  Celtic  tribes  with 
destruction.  No  sooner,  however,  had  the 
Saxons  landed  in  the  island  than  their  cupid- 
ity was  aroused,  and  sending  for  reenforce- 
ments  of  their  countrymen  they  swept  the 
Celts  before  them,  and  sei/ed  the  better  part 
of  Britain  for  themselves.  The  whole  south- 
eastern  part  of  the  island  passed  under  the 
dominion  of  the  invaders,  and  the  foundations 
were  presently  laid  of  the  petty  Saxon  king- 
doms of  KIM.  SUSSEX,  WESSEX,  EAST 
ANGLIA,  MI:I:CIV,  ESSEX,  BKI:M«I\.  and 
DEFRA,  which  by  tl-eir  mefgement  in  the 
eighth  century  were  destined  to  constitute  the 
basis  of  the  greatness  of  KnL'land. 

Next  in  order  may  IK-  mentioned   (lie  BfR- 
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GUNDIAKH,  whd  in  their  origin  are  thought  tn 
have  been  of  the  same  stuck  \\iili  the  tioths. 
Their  primitive  seats  lay  between  the  Oder 
and  the  Vistula,  from  which  position  they 
were  expelled  at  an  early  period  by  the  Ge- 
pidif.  They  then  settled  in  the  region  between 
the  Main  and  the  Neckar,  and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifth  century  joined  the  Suevi  and 
the  Vandals  in  their  initial  incursions  into 
Gaul.  In  the  country  bounded  by  the  Alps, 
the  Saoue  and  the  Rhone,  the  Burgundians 
established  themselves,  fixing  their  capital  first 
at  Geneva,  and  afterwards  at  Lyons.  Here 
they  remained  until  the  year  534,  when  their 
king,  Gundemar,  was  conquered  and  killed  in 
a  battle  with  the  Franks,  who  thereupon  be- 
came masters  of  Burgundy.  Having  lost  their 
political  power  by  this  catastrophe,  the  Bur- 
guudiaus  were  by  degrees  amalgamated  with 
the  conquering  people,  and  ceased  to  be  an 
independent  race. 

Among  the  Teutonic  tribes  swept  westward 
by  the  invasion  of  Attila  should  be  mentioned 
the  BAVARIANS.  The  first  references  to  this 
nation  discover  their  presence  in  Pannonia  and 
Noricum.  A  little  later,  however,  when  The- 
odosius  had  purchased  an  ignominious  peace 
of  the  Huns,  the  Bavarians  revolted  from  At- 
tila, and,  being  supported  by  the  Romans, 
succeeded  in  maintaining  their  independence. 
The  nation  became  influential  in  Rhetia,  Vin- 
delicia,  and  Noricum,  where  the  Bavarians 
were  governed  by  their  own  kings  both  before 
and  after  the  downfall  of  the  West.  From 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  to  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  century,  the  Franks  by  continued  ag- 
gressions gradually  curtailed  the  Bavarian  do- 
minions and  finally  incorporated  the  state  with 
their  own,  leaving  the  government,  however, 
to  be  administered  by  native  dukes.  These 
rulers  frequently  revolted  against  their  mas- 
ters, and  were  as  many  times  suppressed,  until 
finally,  in  777,  an  insurrection,  headed  by 
Thassilo  II.,  was  put  down  by  the  strong  hand 
of  Charlemagne.  The  government  of  Bavaria 
then  remained  to  the  Carlovingian  House  un- 
til the  same  became  extinct  in  A.  D.  911. 

Of  these  barbarian  nations,  and  many  other 
petty  tribes  of  the  same  race,  the  most  power- 
ful were,  as  already  said,  the  Goths,  the  Van- 
dals, and  the  Franks.  It  was  among  the  first 
of  these,  perhaps,  that  the  barbarian  character 


displayed  itself  in  its  best  estate.  Especially 
were  the  Visigoths  conspicuous  among  the  Teu- 
tonic peoples  for  the  character  and  extent  of 
their  culture.  The  language  of  this  people 
was  mure  highly  developed  than  those  of  the 
other  Teutonic  tribes.  Their  contact  with  the 
Romans,  especially  after  their  w-itleiiient  in 
hither  Dacia,  was  more  regular  and  beneficial 
than  that  between  the  Kmpire  and  any  oilier 
state.  The  Clmstiaiii/.ation  of  the  Goths,  also, 
falling  as  the  new  faith  did  ii]>on  the  conscience 
of  a  people  just  awaking  from  the  slumbers  of 
barbarism,  showed  better  results  so  far  as  the 
development  of  moral  character  was  concerned 
than  had  ever  been  exhibited  in  Rome.  To 
these  elevating  influences  should  be  added  the 
special  fact  of  the  early  translation  of  the  Bi- 
ble into  the  Gothic  language — a  circumstance 
so  remarkable  in  its  nature  and  ultimate  re- 
sults as  to  merit  a  particular  notice  in  this 
place. 

In  the  year  A.  D.  267,  in  the  course  of  a 
war  with  the  Eastern  Empire,  an  army  of 
Goths  was  sent  into  Asia  Minor,  where  the  in- 
vaders laid  waste  the  province  of  Cappadocia, 
and  carried  back  to  the  Danube  a  large  num- 
ber of  prisoners,  among  whom  were  many  per- 
sons of  culture  and  many  Christians.  In  the 
year  311,  there  was  born  in  a  Gothic  home 
in  Dacia,  of  one  of  the  Cappadocian  mothers 
whom  a  Gothic  chief  had  taken  to  wife,  a  child 
who  received  from  his  parents  the  name  of 
ULFILAS.  From  his  boyhood  he  was  taught  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  early  became  a 
zealous  adherent  of  that  faith.  He  studied 
Greek  and  Latin,  going  to  Constantinople  for 
that  purpose,  thus  familiarizing  himself  with 
the  New  Testament  in  the  original.  About 
this  time,  the  Christian  Goths  fell  under  the 
displeasure  of  their  pagan  neighbors,  and  were 
subjected  by  them  to  severe  persecutions.  In 
order  to  save  his  brethren  from  martyrdom, 
the  young  Ulfilas  conceived  the  design  of  em- 
igrating with  his  people  to  the  hither  side  of 
the  Danube.  He  accordingly  went  as  ambas- 
sador to  Constantino,  and  obtained  from  that 
sovereign  the  privilege  of  bringing  a  Christian 
colony  into  the  province  of  hither  I), 

While  the  youthful  .ipo-tle  was  in  Constan- 
tinople he  became  acquainted  with  the  re- 
nowned Eusebius,  then  bishop  of  the  Kastern 
Church,  and  by  him  was  himself  consecrated 
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as  bishop  of  the  Goths.  He  now  formed  the 
design  of  turning  the  Scriptures  into  the  lan- 
guage of  his  people.  The  measure  was  as 
radical  as  it  was  broadly  conceived.  For  seven 
years  Ulfilas  labored  assiduously  at  the  great 
task  which  he  had  undertaken.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  the  whole  Bible,  with  the  excep- 
tion perhaps  of  the  Book  of  Kings,  had  been 
translated  in  the  vernacular.  The  language, 
though  still  half  barbarous,  showed  itself  fully 
capable  of  developing  a  literary  expression. 
Max  Miiller  well  says  of  the  work  accom- 
plished by  Ulfilas :  "It  required  a  prophetic 
insight  and  a  faith  in  the  destiny  of  these  half- 
savage  tribes  and  a  conviction  also  of  the 
utter  effeteness  of  the  Roman  Byzantine  em- 
pires before  a  bishop  could  have  brought 
himself  to  translate  the  Bible  into  the  vulgar 
dialect  of  his  barbarous  countrymen."  The 
achievement  of  Ulfilas  requires  a  more  especial 
attention  for  the  reason  that  the  Gothic  Bible 
thus  produced  was  the  first  book  ever  written 
in  a  Teutonic  language,  and  for  the  additional 
reason  that  the  subsequent  legislation  and 
social  status  of  the  Visigoths  in  Spain  were 
traceable  in  a  good  measure  to  the  Scriptures 
as  a  sort  of  fundamental  constitution  in  the 
State. 

This  episode  leads  naturally  to  the  addition 
of  a  paragraph  on  the  characteristics  of  the 
Gothic  language.  The  characters  in  which 
this  rough  but  vigorous  speech  was  written, 
are  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Ulfilas  in 
conformity  to  the  Greek  alphabet.  The  Gothic 
verb  has  two  voices,  an  active  and  a  middle ; 
two  tenses,  a  present  and  a  past ;  three  moods, 
the  indicative,  the  optative,  and  the  impera- 
tive, besides  an  infinitive  and  a  present  and  a 
past  participle.  The  general  characteristics  of 
the  language  are  the  same  as  those  of  Anglo- 
Saxon,  German,  and  English.  Gothic  nouns 
have  three  genders,  two  numbers  and  five 
cases.  Adjectives  are  inflected  in  two  forms. 
Prepositions  precede  the  nouns,  which  they 
govern  in  the  genitive,  dative,  or  accusative 
case.  The  language  has  no  indefinite  article, 
the  place  of  the  definite  article  being  supplied 
with  the  pronoun.  The  entire  literature  of  the 
Gothic  language  consists  of  three  or  four  frag- 
mentary manuscripts,  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant of  which  is  the  parchment  containing 
what  has  been  preserved  of  Ulfilas's  New  Tes-  i 


tament  now  deposited  in  the  library  of  Upsala 
in  Sweden.  A  second  manuscript,  known  as 
the  Codex  Turinewis,  was  discovered  by  Pfeif- 
fer,  in  1866.  This  parchment  also,  consist- 
ing of  but  four  sheets,  contains  fragments  of 
the  New  Testament.  A  third  manuscript, 
called  the  Codex  Carolinus,  discovered  in  1756, 
contains  forty-two  verses  of  the  eleventh  to  the 
fifteenth  chapter  of  Paul's  letter  to  the  Ro- 
mans. All  the  other  fragments  of  Gothic  are 
of  the  same  character  with  those  here  described. 
The  remains  have  been  sufficient,  however,  for 
the  reconstruction  of  the  grammar  and  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  vocabulary  employed 
by  the  Gothic  people. 

It  will  be  appropriate  in  this  connection  to 
refer  briefly  to  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  Goths,  or  more  generally  to  those  of  the 
primitive  Teutonic  nations.  The  people  of 
this  race  were  of  a  common  type,  and  strongly 
marked  characteristics.  To  Csesar  and  Tacitus 
we  are  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  the  lives, 
habits,  and  personal  bearing  of  the  Germans 
in  their  native  haunts.  They  were  a  people 
of  the  woods.  Little  did  the  hardy  barbari- 
ans care  for  the  comforts  and  discomforts  of 
the  civilized  state.  In  person  they  were  the 
most  stalwart  of  all  the  ancient  peoples.  Their 
presence  was  a  terror  even  to  the  veteran  le- 
gionaries of  Rome.  They  are  described  as 
having  huge,  white  bodies ;  long,  yellow  hair ; 
broad  shoulders ;  brawny  muscles ;  florid  com- 
plexion, and  fierce  blue  eyes  that  gleamed  un- 
der excitement  with  the  lightnings  of  animosity 
and  passion.  In  mind  they  were  daring  to 
the  last  degree.  War  was  their  profession. 
They  were  hunters  of  men  as  well  as  of  wild 
beasts.  With  the  strongest  attachment  for 
home  and  domesticity,  they  were  nevertheless 
capable  of  interminable  expeditions  and  in- 
definite maraudings  in  the  forest.  Ariovistus, 
one  of  their  kings,  told  Ccesar  to  his  face  that 
he  would  be  able  to  find  out  what  the  invin- 
cible Germans,  who  for  fourteen  years  had  not 
slept  beneath  a  roof,  would  be  able  to  accom- 
plish by  their  valor ;  and  though  the  pro- 
phetic threat  was  unfulfilled  for  five  centuries, 
at  last  the  words  of  the  barbaric  chieftain 
were  jnade  good  in  the  subversion  of  Rome. 

The  Germans  were  an  assemblage  of  tribes. 
They  had  a  common  tradition  and  a  common 
method  of  life.  They  dwelt  in  towns  and 
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villages,  and  their  days  were  *i*i\t  in  tlic  vi- 
cissitudes of  the  chase  and  war.  In  their 
personal  habits  they  were  coarse,  heavy,  glut- 
tonous. They  tilled  their  capacious  stomachs 
with  meat  and  cheese.  They  heated  them- 
selves with  strong  drinks.  When  excitement 
failed,  they  would  lie  for  whole  days  in  half- 
stupor  in  the  ashes  of  their  hearth-stones,  un- 
kempt, and  indifferent  to  all  surroundings. 
Very  different,  however,  was  their  mood  when 
aroused  by  the  summons  of  war.  In  battle 
their  onset  was  terrible.  They  fought  both 
on  foot  and  on  horseback — the  footman  run- 
ning by  the  side  of  the  cavalryman  and  sup- 
porting himself  by  the  horse's  mane.  If  the 
horseman  fell  in  the  fight,  the  footman  bore 
away  his  body  and  took  his  place  in  the  next 
onset.  The  intrepidity  of  these  barbarian 
warriors  was  such  as  to  challenge  the  admira- 
tion as  well  as  excite  the  terror  of  their 
enemies. 

The  government  of  the  German  tribes  was 
a  kind  of  military  monarchy ;  but  the  chief- 
tain was  elected  by  the  warriors  of  his  nation, 
whose  custom  it  was  to  raise  their  leader  on 
their  shields  and  thus  proclaim  him  king. 
Between  the  various  tribes  there  was  a  strong 
bond  of  sympathy,  and  frequent  alliances 
were  made,  embracing  many  peoples  and  kin- 
dreds in  different  parts  of  Germany.  Such 
leagues,  however,  were  generally  formed  for 
a  specific  purpose,  and  when  this  end  had 
once  been  attained  the  confederation  ceased, 
and  the  tribes  resumed  their  independent 
station. 

The  nations  of  the  North  had  their  own 
superstitions  and  system  of  religion.  The  great 
gods  of  the  race  were  Odin  and  Thor — the 
former  being  the  supreme  deity  of  the  Teu- 
tonic pantheon,  and  the  latter  having  some  of 
the  attributes  of  Hercules  and  others  of  Jove. 
The  goddess  Freya,  or  Frigga  was  also  wor- 
shiped as  a  favorite  divinity,  as  the  mistress 
of  nature  and  the  guardian  of  the  dead.  The 
superstitions  of  the  race  were  peculiarly  dark 
and  doleful,  but  the  Germanic  mythology  was 
far  more  rational  than  that  of  the  Celts.  In 
general,  the  Teutones  rejected  the  notion  of 
sacrifice.  They  refused  to  recognize  as  gods 
any  beings  wham  thfj/  could  not  ,ve.  Only  the 
obvious  was  worshiped.  A ydoity  -4iy  whose 
assistance  they  were  not  manifestly  benefited 


they  reject. -d  as  worse  than  useless.  Tin  v 
adored  the  sun,  the  IIICHHI,  and  tire;  l.iit  tlie 
unseen  deities  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  thcv 
regarded  as  inane  abstractions,  unworthy  of 
adoration.  With  the  infinitely  inflected  myth- 
ological systems  of  the  South  the  Germans 
were  unacquainted,  even  by  common  report 
Their  worship  consisted  mostly  of  prayers, 
supplications,  and  fervid  hymns  chanted  in 
praise  of  the  somber  deities  of  the  North. 

Among  the  Teutonic  nations  the  family  tie 
was  especially  strong  and  abiding.  That  which 
the  modern  world  defines  as  virtue  appears  to 
have  been  an  inherent  quality  of  the  German 
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nature.  A  common  sentiment  or  instinct, 
rather  than  positive  enactments  of  law  upheld 
the  monogamic  relation,  and  insured  a  chastity 
which,  if  not  universal,  was  the  prevailing 
rule  of  conduct.  The  German  youth  of  both 
sexes  were  reared  in  the  utmost  freedom;  but 
such  was  the  force  of  public  opinion  among 
the  tribes  that  lapses  from  the  established 
standard  of  morality  were  almost  unknown. 
No  young  man  might  marry  until  he  had 
passed  his  twentieth  year,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  continence  to  a  still  later  period  of  life 
was  regarded  as  highly  honorable.  "  I 
says  Caesar,  "it  is  held  among  the  Germans 
thnt  by  this  reservation  of  the  bodily  powers 
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the  stature  is  increased,  the  strength  aug- 
mented, and  the  whole  body  nerved  with  ad- 
ditional strength."  In  the  barbarian  society 
little  care  was  taken  to  conceal  the  person, 
and  no  shame  was  felt  on  account  of  the  ex- 
posure. The  meii  and  women  of  the  tribe 
bathed  promiscuously,  but  preserved  the  ut- 
most respect.  For  clothing,  skins  of  deer  were 
used,  but  nakedness,  except  in  winter,  was 
the  rule. 

Csesar  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Germans 
•were  little  given  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
"Nor,"  says  he,  "has  any  one  a  fixed  portion 
of  land  or  definite  boundaries  to  his  posses- 
sions. In  each  year  the  magistrates  and  chiefs 
allot  to  each  one,  in  what  place  it  is  consid- 
ered best,  a  certain  portion  of  ground,  and  in 
the  following  year  they  compel  the  occupants 
to  remove  to  another  tract."  For  this  custom 
they  ascribed  the  following  reasons;  namely, 
that  the  possessors  of  lands  might  lose  their 
warlike  disposition  by  the  acquirement  of 
estates,  and  that  the  more  powerful  would 
absorb  the  lands  of  the  weak  and  humble.  To 
this  the  additional  reason  is  added  that  the 
common  people,  seeing  the  lands  of  the  great 
held  by  the  same  tenure  as  their  own,  would  be 
more  likely  to  remain  contented  with  their  lot. 

There  was  another  fiction  of  the  Teutonic 
barbarians  that  that  state  has  the  greatest 
praise  whose  borders  are  solitudes  and  whose 
frontiers  are  a  waste.  "They  think  it  a  pecul- 
iar evidence  of  their  valor,"  adds  the  Roman 
historian,  "that  their  neighbors,  expelled  from 
their  lands,  abandon  them,  and  that  no  one 
dare  settle  near  their  boundaries."  At  the 
beginning  of  war  an  officer  corresponding  to 
the  military  dictator  of  the  Romans  was  chosen 
who,  during  the  continuance  of  hostility, 
wielded  the  power  of  life  and  death,  but  in 
peace  there  was  no  such  supreme  magistrate, 
the  chiefs  of  each  canton  resuming  control  of 
their  respective  tribes.  The  Germans  are  said 
by  Csesar,  perhaps  not  without  a  touch  of 
slander,  to  have  held  robbery  as  no  crime 
when  committed  beyond  the  limits  of  their 
own  state.  They  oven  regarded  depredation 
abroad  as  a  healthful  exercise  for  the  youth 
of  the  nation — a  free  school  for  the  training 
and  development  of  those  manly  powers  which 
•were  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  a  robust 
community. 


The  peculiar  usage  of  self-election  to  lead- 
ership is  cited  by  the  Roman  historian  as 
another  feature  of  German  political  life.  It 
appears  that  any  chief  sitting  in  the  council 
of  the  tribes  might  proclaim  himself  a  leader 
and  call  upon  those  who  desired  to  follow  his 
fortunes  to  express  their  preference  by  an- 
nouncing their  names.  When  such  a  choice 
had  once  been  made  it  might  not  be  revoked, 
and  those  who  had  enlisted  and  then  failed  to 
follow  the  chieftain  were  reckoned  as  deserters 
and  traitors. 

In  common  with  the  other  Aryan  races  the 
Germans  recognized  the  rights  of  hospitality. 
They  thought  it  not  lawful  to  injure  guests  or 
to  fail  in  courtesy  to  those  whom  will  or  acci- 
dent had  thrown  into  their  communities.  The 
stranger  coming  to  the  German  village  must 
be  housed  and  fed.  His  person  was  invio- 
lable, and,  if  necessary,  the  German  sword 
must  be  drawn  to  protect  him  from  injury. 

Another  feature  of  Teutonic  life,  to  omit 
the  mention  of  which  would  be  resented  by 
the  descendants  of  the  old  barbarians  of  the 
North,  is  the  chivalrous  respect  which  they 
are  said  to  have  shown  to  woman.  Upon  a 
passage  of  Tacitus,  Germanic  pride  has  reared 
the  temple  of  traditional  honor  and  sentiment. 
The  German  wife  and  mother  is  said  to  have 
been  regarded  not  only  by  those  of  her  own 
household,  but  also  by  all  the  members  of  her 
nation,  with  a  sentiment  of  veneration  border- 
ing on  awe  and  worship.  Although  so  great 
a  thinker  and  historian  as  Guizot  has  declared 
the  statement  of  Tacitus,  regarding  the  supe- 
rior honor  of  womanhood  among  the  Germans, 
to  be  a  pure  chimera,  it  would  nevertheless 
appear  from  the  rank  which  woman  attained 
under  German  auspices,  in  the  age  of  chivalry, 
and  from  the  strong  domestic  ties  manifested 
to  the  present  day  in  the  households  of  Father- 
land, that  the  claim  of  German  patriotism  may 
well  be  allowed  to  stand  unchallenged. 

It  is,  however,  with  the  influences  of  the 
ancient  Teutonic  peoples  upon  modern  civiliza- 
tion that  the  historian  of  to-day  is  mostly  con- 
cerned. There  appear  to  be  at  least  two  of 
the  sentiments  upon  which  the  modern  world 
is  largely  framed  which  owe  their  origin  to 
the  barbarians.  The  first  of  these  is  the  no- 
tion of  personal  independence,  which  consti- 
tuted, indeed,  the  very  essence  of  all  that  is 
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pleasurable  in  the  barbaric  life.  It  is,  pcrha]>.-, 
impossible  for  one  of  our  day  to  appreciate 
the  full  force  of  this  sentiment  as  it  existed 
among  the  primitive  tribes  of  Northern  Ku- 
rope.  Personul  .-elf-assertion  was  the  most 
potent  element  in  the  best  character  of  the 
times.  The  life  of  enterprise  and  adventure, 
filled  with  every  hazard  and  vicissitude, 
bounded  by  no  restrictions  of  kw  or  customs, 
gave  full  scope  and  stimulus  to  the  individ- 
ual development  of  man.  Restraint  became 
intolerable  and  liberty  a  necessity. 

M.  Thierry,  in  his  history  of  the  Norman 
Conquest,  has  contributed  a  masterly  sketch 
of  the  character  and  dispositions  of  the  peo- 
ple who  laid  the  foundations  of  Modern  Eu- 
rope. The  instincts,  passions,  prejudices, 
motives,  and  sentiments  are  drawn  with  a 
skill  and  fervor  which  leave  little  wanting  to 
the  completeness  of  the  picture.  Though 
there  was  much  that  was  coarse  and  selfish 
in  the  unrestrained  and  violent  life  of  the 
barbarian  as  he  fought  back  and  forth  over 
the  frontier  of  the  Rhine  or  wandered  at  will 
through  the  labyrinths  of  the  Black  Forest; 
though  the  chivalrous  sentiment  for  women 
did  not  always  preserve  him  from  brutality, 
or  his  profession  of  honor  prevent  the  perpe- 
tration of  gross  crimes  against  morality  and 
the  better  laws  of  human  conduct,  yet  there 
were  many  ennobling  traits  and  much  moral 
grandeur  in  the  strongly  personal,  even  will- 
ful, character  and  life  of  the  barbaric  tribes ; 
and  these  latter  qualities  have  flowed  down  in 
invigorating  streams  into  the  veins  of  every 
modern  state  to  whose  population  the  Teutonic 
race  has  contributed  a  moiety  of  its  strength. 

It  was  of  vast  importance  that  such  an 
idea  as  the  personal  worth  and  individu:il 
right  of  man  should  be  asserted  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  modern  world.  In  the  ancient 
states,  the  importance  of  men  was  derived. 
In  Rome,  the  honor  and  rights  of  the  patri- 
cian were  deduced  from  the  order  to  which 
he  belonged.  The  same  was  true  of  every 
iother  rank  of  citizenship.  The  individual 
was  born  into  society,  and  took  his  status 
from  the  body  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
Even  in  Athens,  the  citizen  democrat  a--ertcd 
his  rights  as  common  to  th<  democracy,  and 
in  Sparta  every  grade  of  manhood,  from  the 
supreme  oligarch  to  the  degraded  Helot,  de- 


rived hi*  relative  importance  from  the  social 
class  to  which  he  was  attached. 

It  thus  happened  that  the  liberties  of  the 
ancients,  such  as  they  \\ere,  appeared  to  be 
deduced  from  the  state — to  be  conceded  by 
some  of  the  organic  forms  of  society.  With 
the  German  warriors,  however,  all  this  was 
different.  Each  member  of  the  tribe  claimed 
and  exercised  his  rights  as  hit  own.  They 
were  not  derived,  but  inherent  ;  not  deduced 
from  some  body  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
but  born  with  himself  as  an  inheritance  which 
none  might  alienate.  The  barbarian  spoke  of 
his  free  doom,  not  of  his  liberty.  His  individ- 
uality predominated  in  all  the  conduct  of  life. 
Whatever  compacts  he  made  in  society,  he 
did  of  his  own  free  will ;  and  any  demand 
which  society  made  of  him  was  likely  to  be 
resented  if  the  requisition  seemed  to  trench 
upon  his  personal  rights  and  freedom. 

The  second  idea  which  modern  times  have 
inherited  from  the  barbarian  nations  is  that 
of  military  patronage,  or  the  tie  which,  with- 
out destroying  the  freedom  of  the  individual, 
attaches  one  man  to  another.  At  first,  n» 
doubt,  this  loyal  bond  which  linked  the  indi- 
vidual to  his  fellow  existed  without  respect 
to  the  relative  importance  of  those  who  were 
so  united.  Soon,  however,  the  tie  became 
one  of  graduated  subordination.  The  one 
was  in  the  service  of  the  other,  and  the  latter 
protected  the  first.  The  sanction  of  the  bond 
was  personal  loyalty  and  devotion — an  idea 
which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  centuries,  be- 
came a  passion  throughout  Europe,  and  con- 
stituted not  only  the  essential  principle,  but 
also  the  redeeming  trait,  of  feudalism.  In- 
deed,  but  for  the  growing  fidelity  of  man  to 
man,  it  were  hard  to  discover  how  human 
society  could  have  continued  to  exist  in  such 
an  age  of  decadence  and  gloom  as  that  into 
which  Europe  plunged  after  the  overthrow  of 
the  Roman  Empire. 

The  second  and  third  groups  of  barbarian 
nations,  namely,  the  Slavic  and  Scythic  fam- 
ilies, require  a  less  extended  notice.  The 
former  division  embraced  the  Bosnians,  the 
Servians,  the  Croatians,  the  Wendi,  the  Poles, 
the  Bohemians,  the  Moravians,  the  Pomera- 
nians, the  Wilisian-.  the  I.n-atians.  the  Livo- 
nians,  and  the  Lithuanian-.  Of  these  the 
more  important  were  the  Poles,  the  Bohemi- 
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ans,  the  Pomeranians,  and  the  Lithuanians. 
As  already  said,  it  is  held  by  some  ethnolo- 
gists that  these  Slavic,  or  Slavonic,  tribes 
wen-  originally  an  offshoot  from  the  great 
Teutonic  stock  of  mankind.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  it  is  certain  that  the  Slavic  group  of 
barbarians  have  exercised  a  less  important  in- 
fluence upon  the  destinies  of  modern  Europe 
and  the  world  than  have  the  Teutonic  nations. 

The  BOSNIANS  came  into  Europe  in  the 
seventh  century.  Their  first  impact  was  upon 
the  people  of  Illyria,  whom  they  dislodged 
from  a  portion  of  the  country.  They  have 
their  modern  representatives  in  the  people  of 
Albania,  where  they  constitute  the  ruling 
class,  embracing  the  beys,  nobility,  and  laud- 
owners.  The  Servians  first  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  Thrace,  whence  they  came  into 
the  country  which  now  bears  their  name.  In 
the  early  days  of  the  Empire  they  were  con- 
quered by  the  Romans,  and  were  attached  to 
the  province  of  Illyricum,  the  Servian  district 
being  designated  as  Moesia  Superior.  This 
country  was  overrun  by  the  Ostrogoths  and 
the  Huns.  It  was  afterward  attached  to  the 
Byzantine  Empire,  until  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  century,  when  it  was  devastated  by 
the  Avars,  to  whom  a  portion  of  the  lauds 
were  permanently  allotted.  Servia  then  re- 
mained a  dependency  of  the  Eastern  Empire 
until  the  time  of  the  Crusades. 

The  CROATIANS,  or  CROATS,  belonged  to  the 
Illyrico-Servian  branch  of  the  Slavic  race. 
Their  primitive  European  settlement  seems  to 
have  been  in  the  south-western  angle  of  Hun- 
gary. This  country  was  originally  a  part  of 
Pannonia,  and  became  a  part  of  the  Empire 
in  the  times  of  Augustus.  It  was  overrun 
first  by  the  Goths  and  afterwards  by  the 
Avars.  It  then  became  subject  to  the  Eastern 
Empire,  and  so  remained  until  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, when  the  Croatian  princes  became  inde- 
pendent. 

The  WENDI,  or  WENDS,  were  one  of  the 
north-western  tribes  of  the  Slavic  family. 
From  the  fourth  to  the  ninth  century  they 
were  found  in  the  country  stretching  from  the 
Saale  and  the  Elbe  northward  to  the  Eider. 
In  the  times  of  Charlemagne  they  became  ag- 
gressive, and  were  driven  back  by  that  war- 
rior in  the  direction  of  the  Vistula.  Subse- 
quently they  wore  well-nigh  exterminated  by 


the  German  kings,  and  by  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury they  existed  only  as  a  scattered  popula- 
tion in  the  region  now  known  as  Branden- 
burg and  Cilicia. 

The  POLES  constitute  one  of  the  principal 
branches  of  the  Slavic  race.  Their  first  Eu- 
ropean appearance  seems  to  have  been  in  the 
country  which  now  bears  their  name.  Some- 
what later  they  spread  into  the  region  between 
the  Oder  and  the  Vistula.  They  were  known 
as  the  Polans,  meaning  the  People  of  the 
Plain,  and  soon  became  the  most  conspicuous 
of  all  the  Slavic  nations.  The  history  of 
Poland  and  the  Poles  will  hereafter  demand 
our  attention  as  a  special  study. 

The  BOHEMIANS  grew  from  the  tribe  of 
the  Boii,  classified  by  Caesar  among  the  Celtic 
peoples  of  Gaul.  They  were  displaced  from 
their  original  settlements  by  the  Marcomanni. 
They  migrated  into  Bavaria  and  Bohemia, 
and  were  subsequently  incorporated  with 
Slavic  Czechs.  German  colonists  also  settled 
in  the  country,  and  the  people  became  com- 
posite. Of  their  own  accord  the  Bohemians 
sought  annexation  to  the  empire  of  Charle- 
magne, with  which  they  were  associated  for 
several  centuries. 

The  tribes  known  as  MORAVIANS  made  their 
appearance  in  the  early  times  of  the  Empire, 
in  the  country  which  still  bears  their  name. 
Here  with  difficulty  they  maintained  them- 
selves against  the  successive  assaults  of  the 
Quadi,  the  Rugii,  the  Heruli,  and  the 
Lombards.  The  country  was  subsequently 
conquered  by  Charlemagne,  who,  after  his 
usual  manner,  imposed  tribute  upon  the 
Moravians  and  obliged  them  to  accept  the 
Christian  religion.  Of  the  ancient  POMERA- 
NIANS very  little  is  known,  except  that  they 
were  of  the  Slavic  race  and  constituted  a  part 
of  the  old  monarchy  of  the  Wends.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  LUSATIANS,  who 
seem  to  have  been  a  mixture  of  the  Wendic 
and  Germanic  stock,  and  who,  after  a  period 
of  independence,  were  reduced  to  the  tribu- 
tary relation  by  Henry  I.  of  Germany,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  tenth  century. 

The  LIVONIANS  first  made  their  appearance 
in  the  country  stretching  eastward  from  the 
bay  of  Riga.  The  modern  representatives  of 
the  race  are  found  in  the  Finns  and  Letts ; 
but  neither  the  ancient  country  nor  its  inhabi- 
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tunts  were  made  known  to  Europe  until  about 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  eentni-y,  when  inter- 

course  was  opened  up  between  Riga  aud  the 
\\Vst  by  the  merchants  of  Bremen.  The 
existence  of  Lithuania  and  her  people  v,a- 
inade  known  a  century  and  a  half  earlier,  at 
which  time  the  inhabitants  were  still  in  a  .-tate 
of  halt-savagery,  subsisting  for  file  most  part 
on  wild  products  of  the  woods.  From  this 
time  forth  their  country  became  subject  to 
the  various  Ifu-siun  princes  who  were  just 
then  beginning  to  be  felt  in  the  affairs  of  Eu- 
rope. In  the  twelfth  century  they  achieved 
their  independence,  and  in  the  thirteenth 
maintained  it  in  a  long  aud  severe  struggle 
with  the  Teutonic  knights  who  had  estab- 
lished themselves  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltie. 

The  third  or  Scythic  division  of  the  bar- 
barian nations  included,  besides  the  great  race 
of  the  Huns,  the  Alani  or  Alans,  the  Averi, 
the  Bulgarians,  the  Hungarians,  the  Turks, 
and  the  Tartars.  Of  all  the  savage  peoples 
who  beat  along  the  borders  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire and  finally  broke  through  and  destroyed 
the  civilization  of  the  ancient  world,  the  most 
ferocious  were  the  HUNS.  Beyond  their 
Asiatic  origin,  nothing  has  been  ascertained 
of  their  primitive  history.  To  the  Greeks 
they  were  known,  in  a  general  way,  by  the 
name  of  Ckuni,  and  by  that  title  they  are  de- 
scribed by  the  historian  Ptolemy  as  early  as 
the  second  century  of  our  era.  They  are  be- 
lieved to  have  come  originally  of  a  Tartar 
stock,  aud  to  have  had  their  primitive  seats  in 
the  country  north  of  the  great  wall  of  China. 
After  long  and  bloody  wars  with  the  Chinese, 
they  were  at  last  subdued  by  the  emperor 
Vouti ;  but  the  unbroken  spirit  led  to  a  mi- 
gration of  the  race  in  preference  to  submission. 

Accordingly,  in  the  first  century  of  our  era, 
they  left  their  original  settlements  to  discover 
and  conquer  new  homes  in  the  West.  Ono 
division  of  the  tribes,  known  as  the  White 
Huns,  took  possession  of  the  country  east  of 
the  Caspian,  but  the  great  body  continued 
their  westward  march  to  the  banks  of  the 
Volga.  In  the  course  of  the  third  century 
they  crossed  the  river  and  overran  the  country 
of  the  Alani,  many  of  whom  they  incorpo- 
rated with  their  own  nation.  After  another 
century,  continuing  their  march  to  the  \ 
they  fell  upon  the  Goths,  and,  in  A.  I).  :!7.">, 


defeated  them  in  battle.  Then  it  was  that 
the  (Jotliic  people  were  pressed  between  the 
Upper  ami  the  nether  mill-tone.  Hehin,|  d,,.,,, 
were  the  >w,,nls  of  the  Hun.-,  and  Let',, re  iliein 
the  lances  of  the  Roman-.  It  \ui.s  in  this 
emergency  that  the  Goths  sought  and  obtained 
penni.--iou  to  settle  within  the  borders  of  the 
Empire.  The  linns  then  fixed  their  habita- 
tion on  the  banks  of  the  |),,n  and  the  Dnieper. 
They  took  possession  of  I'annonia.  Rome 
fought  for  the  defense  of  her  provinces,  but 
Attila,  the  "  Scourge  of  God,"  led  his  tre- 
mendous armies  of  savages  to  glut  themselves 
with  the  accumulated  spoils  of  centuries.  The 
story  of  his  invasion  of  Italy  has  already  been 
narrated  in  the  preceding  Volume.1 

In  A.  D.  453  Attila  died,  and  the  vast 
dominion  which  he  had  established  fell 
to  pieces.  His  followers  were  broken  up 
into  bands,  and  gradually  amalgamated  with 
succeeding  hordes  of  barbarians  from  the 
North.  Of  all  the  wide  dominions,  ruled  by 
the  sword  rather  than  the  scepter  of  Attila, 
only  the  modern  kingdom  of  HUNGARY  has 
preserved  the  name  of  his  ferocious  people ; 
and  of  the  various  races  included  within  the 
borders  of  that  kingdom,  only  the  Magyars  are 
of  genuine  Hunnish  descent. 

The  origin  of  the  ALANI  is  shrouded  in  un- 
certainty. They  appear  to  have  migrated 
from  the  eastern  part  of  the  Caucasus  to  the 
river  Don.  During  the  reign  of  Aurelian 
they  were  associated  with  the  Goths  in' an 
expedition  into  Asia  Minor.  Near  the  close 
of  the  fourth  century  they  were  defeated  by 
the  Huns,  whom  they  presently  afterwards 
joined  in  a  war  with  the  Goths.  In  the  year 
40(5  they  were  confederated  with  the  Suevi 
and  the  Vandals,  who  were  then  engaged  in 
devastating  Gaul.  Subsequently  a  colony  of 
Alans  occupied  the  country  south  of  the 
Loire,  while  another  established  itself  in  Spain. 
A  portion  of  Northern  Italy  was  also  occu- 
pied by  the  Alani  until  they  were  displaced 
by  subsequent  invasions. 

The  third  of  the  Scythic  t nix's  that  con- 
tribute,! t,>  the  overthrow  of  ancient  civiliza- 
tion was  the  Avu:i  or  AVARS.  They  first 
appeared  in  the  West  aLont  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century,  when  they  began  to  try  the 
Koman  outposts  on  the  line  of  the  Danube. 
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Their  original  seats  are  thought  to  have  been 
in  the  country  between  the  Caspian  and  the 
Don.  In  the  time  of  Justinian  they  were  in 
alliance  with  the  Greek  Empire,  and  after- 
wards with  the  Lombards,  whom  they  assisted 
in  a  war  against  the  Gepidie.  At  one  time 
they  possessed  the  larger  part  of  Pannonia, 


subjects  of  the  Khan  revolted,  and  all  of  his 
kingdom,  except  Pannonia,  fell  away.  In 
the  struggle  of  the  Bavarians  against  Charle- 
magne, the  Avari  aided  the  former ;  but  both 
parties  were  overcome  by  the  king  of  the 
Franks  and  were  compelled  to  accept  a  tribu- 
tary relation. 


THE  HUNS  IN  GERMANY. 


and  here  they  established  a  kingdom.  The 
greatest  of  their  sovereigns  was  KHAN  BAIAN, 
who  nourished  from  A.  D.  570  to  630.  His 
dominions  are  said  to  have  extended  from  the 
river  Elbe  to  the  Euxine.  Such  was  his  au- 
thority that  even  the  Emperor  of  the  East 
was  obliged  to  pay  him  tribute.  The  Avars 
conquered  Dalmatia  and  harassed  both  Italy 
and  Germany.  In  the  year  640,  the  Slavic 


The  BULGARIANS  first  appeared  on  the  west- 
ern banks  of  the  Volga.  From  this  locality 
they  migrated  to  the  Don,  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  fifth  century  passed  westward  to 
the  Danube.  After  establishing  themselves 
in  the  region  on  the  other  side  of  the  river 
from  that  which  now  bears  their  name,  they 
began  a  series  of  aggressions  against  the  East- 
ern Empire.  The  many  incursions  of  this 
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warlike  people,  who  sometimes  made  tlicir 
way  to  the  very  gates  of  Constantinople,  have 
already  lieen  rc'corded  iu  the  preceding  vol- 
ume.1 During  the  reign  of  Anasta>ius,  the 
Empire  was  obliged  to  purcha.se  peace  by  (In- 
payment of  an  enormous  bribe.  The  Bulga- 
rians retired  only  to  return  in  the  reign  of 
Justinian;  but  the  veteran  Belisarius  drew  his 
Bword  against  them,  and  they  were  nuickly 
driven  to  their  own  place.  Bulgaria  was 
overrun  by  the  Avars ;  but  the  conquest  was 


nhe  into  Mie-ia  Interior.  Here,  in  tin-  year 
(LSI),  between  that  river  ami  tin-  Balkan-  Iran 
laid  (lie  foundations  of  the  principality  of 
modern  Bulgaria. 

The  lifth  braneli  of  the  Scvtliic  family  in 
Europe  was  the  Hungarian.  By  this  no  ref- 
erence is  intended  to  Jin-  many  other  nations — 
Dacians,  Illyrians,  Pannonians,  Bulgarians, 
lazyges,  Alans,  Avars,  Huns,  Gepida?,  Lom- 
bards, Khajars — that  have  contributed  to  peo- 
ple the  Hungarian  Empire,  but  to  the  MAG- 
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ARRIVAL   OF   THE    HUNGARIANS  IX    THEIR    XKW    HOME. 
After  the  Fresco  of  Lotze,  In  the  National  Museum  of  Perth. 


of  short  duration,  and  the  people  soon  re- 
gained their  independence.  The  greatest  of 
the  Bulgarian  khans  was  KUVRAT,  who  made 
a  league  with  the  Emperor  Heraclius,  and  re- 
ceived from  him  the  title  of  patrician.  After 
his  death  the  old  Bulgarian  dominion  was 
broken  up,  and  his  five  sons  became  as  many 
conquerors  in  distant  parts.  The  first  sub- 
dued a  district  on  the  banks  of  the  Don ;  the 
second  established  himself  in  Pannonia;  the 
third,  in  Moldavia;  the  fourth,  in  Italy;  and 
the  fifth,  named  Asparukh,  crossed  the  Dan- 

lSee  Vol.  I.,  pp.  907-914. 
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YARS  or  HUNGARIANS  proper.  Theee  were  a 
warlike  people,  whose  original  seats  were  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Caucasus.  Their  first  mi- 
gration carried  them  into  the  region  between 
the  Don  and  the  Dniester.  Afterwards  they 
crossed  the  Carpathian  mountains,  led  by  Air 
MOS,  one  of  their  >even  eliieftains.  They  were 
at  this  time  a  band  of  seven  tribes,  united  in 
a  compact  which,  under  the  sanction  of  oaths, 
gave  a  guaranty  of  jnM'ce  and  equality  to  all 
members  of  the  fed.  ration.  Arpad,  the  son 
and  successor  of  Almos,  overran  all  of  Hun- 
gary and  Transylvania,  and  early  in  the  tenth 
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century  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Magyar  do- 
minion in  the  country  conquered  by  his  arms. 

Of  the  coming  of  the  TURKS  into  Western 
Asia  and  Eastern  Europe,  some  account  has 
already  been  given  in  the  preceding  volume.1 
These  people  had  the  same  original  homes 
with  the  Hun  and  the  Tartar.  With  them 
they  engaged  in  those  fierce  wars  with  the 
Chinese  which  occupied  the  first  centuries 
before  and  after  the  Christian  era.  As  early 
as  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  Empire 
they  had  made  their  way  westward  to  the 
river  Don.  In  the  third  century  a  Turkish 
state  was  established  in  the  country  around 
Lake  Balkash.  Meanwhile  the  conflicts  of 
the  Turks  and  the  Chinese  continued  in 
Tartary. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  sixth 
century  the  Emperor  Justin  II.  made  a 
Grseco-Turcoman  league  against  the  Sassani- 
dse — an  alliance  which  led  to  the  permanent 
establishment  of  Turkish  institutions  in  West- 
ern Asia.  In  the  eighth  century  there  were 
recognized  no  fewer  than  eight  distinct  Turk- 
ish nations,  scattered  in  various  parts  of  the 
vast  region  between  Tartary  and  Asia  Minor. 
During  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  they 
had  already  established  themselves  perma- 
nently in  what  is  now  Asiatic  Turkey.  The 
Seljukian  dynasty,  the  most  famous  of  all  the 
Turkish  mediaeval  powers,  extended  itself  in 
the  eleventh  century  almost  to  Constantino- 
ple, and  after  the  collapse  of  this  empire,  the 
Ottoman  dynasty  arose  on  its  ruins,  grew  pow- 
erful throughout  the  West,  finally  crossed 


into  Europe,  and  in  1453  completed  the  sub- 
version of  the  Empire  of  the  East. 

The  name  of  TARTAR,  like  so  many  other 
tribal  appellatives,  appears  at  the  first  to  have 
been  used  to  designate  an  assemblage  of  na- 
tions. Vast  hordes  of  half-savage  tribes  simi- 
lar in  race  and  habits  spread  out  indefinitely 
from  their  original  seats  in  the  table-lands  of 
Central  and  Northern  Asia.  It  is  thought  by 
ethnologists  that  the  great  Tartar  expansion 
took  its  origin  from  the  locality  of  modern 
Turkistan.  Many  scholars  regard  the  Turco- 
mans themselves  as  a  Tartar  race.  The  physi- 
cal type,  even  to  the  present  day,  appears  to 
indicate  some  such  race-identity.  It  is  from 
this  source  that  the  great  Mongol  dynasty  of 
the  Middle  Ages  arose  and  extended  itself 
around  so  large  a  part  of  the  world.  From 
the  fourth  to  the  tenth  century,  the  slopes  of 
the  Altai  Mountains,  which  seem  to  have 
been  a  center  of  the  Mongolian  movement, 
threw  off  wave  after  wave  of  barbarous  popu- 
lation, which  sank  successively  in  the  coun- 
tries toward  the  West.  Perhaps  the  largest 
European  influence  of  the  Tartar  race  in 
modern  times  is  seen  in  Eastern  and  Southern 
Russia. — Such  is  a  sketch  in  outline  of  the 
principal  barbarian  nations  who,  from  the  first 
to  the  fifteenth  centuries  of  our  era,  contrib- 
uted by  invasion  and  war  to  destroy  the 
Europe  that  was,  and  to  fill  the  Europe  that 
now  is  with  peoples  of  different  races.  It  now 
remains  to  take  up  in  their  order  and  consider 
briefly  the  principal  barbarian  kingdoms  which 
were  founded  on  the  ruins  of  Rome. 


CHAPTER  II.— BARBARIAN  KINQDOMS  IN  ITALY. 


|IRST  of  kingdoms  estab- 
lished by  the  barbarians 
in  Italy  was  that  of  the 
HERULI.    This  nation  was 
led  into  the  peninsula  by 
the  bold  chieftain   ODO- 
ACER,  who  assured  his  fol- 
lowers that  they  could  obtain  by  force  the 
compliance  with  their  demand  for  the  cession 
1  See  Vol.  I.,  p.  924. 


of  a  third  part  of  the  lands.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  this  demand  was  resisted  by 
Orestes,  regent  for  his  son,  the  helpless  Au- 
gustulus,  and  that  the  father,  for  this  patriotic 
but  foolhardy  conduct,  was  driven  into  Pavia 
and  slain  by  the  barbarians.  This  left  the 
boy  Augustulus  like  a  shorn  lamb,  to  the 
mercy  of  the  winds.  He  could  only  implore 
the  clemency  of  Odoacer,  and  when  did  a 
victorious  barbarian  forbear? 
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Augustus  the  Little,  the  boy-Caesar  of  ex- 
piring Koine,  was  hurried  away  to  the  castle 
of  Luciillus  in  Campania.  <  Moacer  at  once 
made  himself  king  of  Italy.  Home  was 
down,  aud  the  residue  was  ground  under  the 
heel  of  a  German  chieftain  out  of  the  North, 
wlu>,  to  the  one-third  of  the  lauds  of  Italy 
which  had  been  demanded  by  his  followers  as 
a  recompense  for  their  services,  added  the 
remaining  two-thirds  to  fill  up  the  measure. 

King  Odoacer  soon  showed  himself  master 
of  the  strange  situation  which  had  supervened 
in  Italy.  He  wisely  adapted  his  methods  of 
government  to  the  condition  of  the  people. 
Having  himself  been  previously  in  the  service 
of  the  Empire,  he  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  character  and  disposition  of  the  Roman 
race.  He  accepted  the  title  of  king,  but  re- 
fused the  purple  and  the  diadem,  thus  con- 
ciliating both  the  German  princes  and  the 
phantom  nobility  of  Italy.  The  Senate  was 
allowed  to  remain  and  even  to  correspond  in 
the  usual  way  with  the  authorities  of  the 
Eastern  Empire.  The  body  went  so  far  as  to 
make  out  a  programme,  in  accordance  with 
which  the  seat  of  empire  was  to  be  transferred 
to  Constantinople.  Italy  was  to  become  a 
diocese,  and  the  senators  respectfully  asked 
that  this  scheme  be  approved  by  the  recogni- 
tion of  Odoacer  as  Patrician  of  the  Italian 
province. 

At  this  amusing  by-play  and  nonsensical 
assumption  of  an  authority  which  no  longer 
existed,  the  king  of  Italy  might  well  smile  a 
smile  of  condescension.  In  a  prudent  way  he 
deferred  to  the  prejudices  and  political  cus- 
toms of  his  subjects.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
years  he  reinstituted  the  consulship  and  con- 
tinued to  avoid  the  Imperial  dignity.  The 
old  laws  were  still  enforced,  and  the  old 
executive  officers,  including  the  praetorian  pre- 
fect and  his  subordinates,  were  retained  in 
their  places.  In  a  politic  way,  Odoacer  de- 
volved the  unpleasant  duties  of  admini<tr:i- 
tion,  such  as  the  collection  of  the  public 
revenue,  upon  native  Roman  magistrates;  but 
the  execution  of  those  measures  which  were 
likely  to  produce  a  t'avorable  impression  upon 
the  people  he  reserved  for  himself. 

Meanwhile  the  honor  of  Italy,  which  had 
been  so  long  dragged  in  the  dust  by  the  de- 
generate descendants  of  Theodosius,  was  re- 


vived by  the  sword  of  her  barbarian  monarch. 
On  the  north  the  old  frontier  of  Italy  was 
reestablished,  and  wa-  n-cogni/.cd  by  tin-  chief- 
tains of  (iaiil  and  ( Ii-nimny.  Odoacer  made 
a  successful  campaign  in  Dalmatia,  and  re- 
gained possession  of  that  province.  II. 
crossed  the  Alps  and  ma. I.-  war  upon  the 
king  of  the  Rugii,  whom  he  defeated  and 
made  prisoner.  80  great  was  his  success  in 
arms  that  the  Roman  Senate  might  well  decree 
an  honor  to  their  warlike  king. 

Miserable,  however,  was  the  social  and 
economic  condition  of  Italy.  Agriculture  and 
commerce  had  almost  ceased.  For  their  cur- 
rent supplies  of  provisions  the  Romans  were 
at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  the  seas.  The 
granaries  of  Egypt  and  Africa  no  longer  sent 
their  abundance  into  the  marts  of  the  Eternal 
City.  War,  famine,  and  pestilence  had  added 
their  horrors  through  generations  of  decay. 
The  tendency  to  depopulation  was  seen  on 
every  hand.  Prosperous  districts  were  left 
without  inhabitant.-;  for  the  breast  of  dis- 
honored Nature  yielded  sustenance  no  longer 
to  a  race  of  idlers  and  brigands.  As  to  the 
industrial  and  artistic  aspect  of  life,  that 
was  seen  no  more.  The  value  of  property 
declined  to  a  minimum  ;  for  the  senators  knew 
not  in  what  day  or  hour  a  new  company  of 
barbarian  chieftains  must  be  supplied  with 
homes  by  the  confiscation  of  estates.  The 
Roman  nobility  led  a  life  of  tremulous  anxiety, 
humbly  subservient  to  the  master  to  whom 
they  owed  their  lives  and  the  remnant  of  their 
fortunes.  Nor  did  the  king  fail  in  many  in- 
stances to  interpose  between  the  rapacity  of 
his  barbarian  aud  the  helplessness  of  his 
Roman  subjects.  The  demands  of  the  German 
chiefs  were  frequently  resisted  by  the  king, 
and  several  of  the  more  insolent  were  put  to 
death  for  the  attempted  robbery  of  native 
noblemen. 

In  the  pursuance  of  this  difficult  policy 
Odoacer  consumed  the  fourteen  years  of  his 
n-iiMi.  With  him  rose  and  fell  the  Herulian 
kingdom  in  Italy.  His  |M-opl.-  were  neither 
strong  enough  nor  sufficiently  civili/.ed  t-i 
found  a  permanent  dominion.  Already  the 
great  nation  of  the  Ostrogoths,  under  the 

leadership  of  the  justly  celebrated  TlimlxHUC, 
whom  the  discriminating  Gibbon  has  declared 
to  have  been  "a  hero  alike  excellent  in  the 
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arts  of  war  and  of  government,"  was  ready  to 
sweep  down  from  the  North  and  destroy  the 
brief  ascendency  of  the  Heruli  in  Italy. 

Having  established  themselves  in  Pannonia 
and  Gaul,  the  Ostrogoths  had  grown  to  be 
first  in  influence  among  the  barbarian  states. 
Friendly  relations  had  been  cultivated  between 
them  and  the  Empire  of  the  East.  The  Em- 
peror Zeno  had  conferred  on  the  nation  many 
marks  of  his  favor,  and  upon  Theodoric,  their 
king,  the  titles  of  patrician  and  consul.  The 
Goths,  however,  were  still  in  a  half-barbarous 
condition,  and  the  various  donatives,  made  to 
them  by  the  Eastern  Emperor,  were  quickly 
consumed  in  the  license  of  appetite.  It  was 
in  this  condition  of  affairs  that  the  far-seeing 
mind  of  Theodoric  perceived  in  the  state  of 
Italy  an  inviting  opportunity  for  the  exercise 
of  his  own  genius  and  a  vent  for  the  restless 
activities  of  his  people. 

He  accordingly  applied  to  the  Eastern  em- 
peror. "Italy,  the  inheritance  of  your  pred- 
ecessor," said  he  in  a  letter  to  the  court  at 
Constantinople,  "and  Rome  itself,  the  head 
and  mistress  of  the  world,  now  fluctuate  under 
the  violence  and  oppression  of  Odoacer,  the 
mercenary.  Direct  me  with  my  national 
troops  to  march  against  the  tyrant.  If  I  fall, 
you  will  be  relieved  from  an  expensive  and 
troublesome  friend ;  but,  if  with  the  Divine 
permission  I  succeed,  I  shall  govern  in  your 
name  and  to  your  glory  the  Roman  Senate 
and  the  part  of  the  republic  delivered  from 
slavery  by  my  victorious  arms."  This  proposal 
of  Theodoric  was  gladly  entertained  by  the 
Emperor,  who  saw,  no  doubt,  in  the  enterprise 
the  prospective  restoration  of  his  own  influence 
in  the  West. 

Theodoric  accordingly  undertook  the  con- 
quest of  Italy.  The  invasion  was  in  the 
nature  of  an  emigration  of  the  whole  Gothic 
people.  The  aged,  the  infirm,  the  women  and 
children,  were  all  borne  along  with  the  im- 
mense procession  of  warriors,  and  the  whole 
property  was  included  with  the  baggage. 
During  the  progress  of  the  march  of  seven 
hundred  miles,  undertaken  in  midwinter,  the 
Gothic  host  was  frequently  threatened  with 
famine.  On  the  way  Theodoric  was  actively 
opposed  by  the  Bulgarians,  the  Gepidaa,  and 
the  Sarmatians,  who  had  been  prompted  to 
such  a  course  by  Odoacer.  Nevertheless,  the 


Goth  fought  his  way  through  every  opposing 
obstacle,  passed  the  Julian  Alps,  and  made 
his  way  into  Italy. 

Odoacer  went  boldly  forth  to  meet  him. 
The  two  hosts  met  on  the  river  Sontius,  and 
a  decisive  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the 
Ostrogoths  were  successful.  The  country  of 
the  Veneti  as  far  south  as  Verona  thus  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Theodoric.  At  the  river 
Adige  a  second  battle  was  fought,  in  which 
the  Heruli  were  again  defeated.  Odoacer 
took  refuge  in  Ravenna,  and  Theodoric  ad- 
vanced to  Milan.  At  this  juncture,  however, 
the  treachery  of  a  deserter,  to  whom  the 
command  of  the  vanguard  had  been  intrusted, 
suddenly  reversed  the  fortunes  of  war  and 
brought  Odoacer  again  into  the  field.  The- 
odoric was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  calling 
for  assistance  to  the  Visigoths  of  Gaul ;  but, 
after  a  brief  continuance,  all  Italy,  with  the 
exception  of  Ravenna,  was  delivered  to  the 
Ostrogothic  king.  In  that  city  Odoacer  im- 
mured himself  during  a  three  years'  siege. 
Finally,  however,  he  was  obliged  to  yield,  and 
the  Ostrogoths  took  possession  of  Ravenna. 
After  a  few  days,  Odoacer,  to  whom  an  honor- 
able capitulation  had  been  granted,  was  stabbed 
at  a  banquet ;  nor  is  it  doubtful  that  the  blow 
was  struck  with  the  knowledge  and  conniv- 
ance of  Theodoric  himself.  Several  of  the 
principal  adherents  of  the  Herulian  king  were 
also  killed,  and  Theodoric,  proclaimed  by  his 
Gothic  subjects,  was  acknowledged  throughout 
Italy  and  reluctantly  accepted  by  the  Emperor 
of  the  East.  Thus,  in  the  year  A.  D.  493, 
the  Ostrogothic  kingdom  was  established  in 
Italy. 

Theodoric  at  once  entered  upon  a  reign  of 
thirty-three  years'  duration.  In  accordance 
with  the  rights  of  conquest,  a  third  of  the 
lands  was  apportioned  to  his  followers.  To 
the  Goths,  long  accustomed  to  the  cheerless 
rigors  of  the  North,  their  new  homes  in  Italy 
seemed  a  paradise.  The  new  nation  that  was 
thus  transported  to  the  South  was  estimated 
at  two  hundred  thousand  men  of  war,  besides 
the  aged,  the  women,  and  the  children. 

In  some  respects  the  new  population  was 
assimilated  to  the  old,  and  in  some,  the  old 
to  the  new.  The  conquerors  assumed  the 
more  elegant  dress  and  many  of  the  social 
customs  of  the  Romans ;  but  the  Gothic  Ian- 
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guage  held  its  own  against  the  Latin.  It  }<>•- 
came  the  policy  of  Thro<lorir  in  encourage 
the  Italians  in  the  industrial  pursuits,  and  to 
reserve  the  Goths  as  the  warrior  caste  of  the 
state.  The  latter  held  their  lands  as  a  gift  of 
military  patronage,  and  were  expected  to  be 
ever  ready  to  march  at  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet.  It  was  a  part  of  the  king's  theory 
that  his  realm  must  be  maintained  by  the 
same  power  by  which  it  had  been  created, 
wherefore  supreme  reliance  was  placed  in  the 
arm  of  military  power. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  that,  had  he  so 
ch<»en,  Theodoric,  after  the  subjugation  of 
Italy,  might  have  entered  upon  a  general  ca- 
reer of  conquest  in  the  West;  but  such  a 
purpose  was  no  part  of  his  plans  or  policy. 
He  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  the  reor- 
ganization of  Italian  society,  and  with  that 
work  his  ambitions  were  satisfied.  He  estab- 
lished his  capital  at  Ravenna,  and  his  court 
soon  attracted  ambassadors  from  all  parts  of 
Europe.  His  two  daughters,  his  sister,  and 
his  niece  were  sought  in  marriage  by  the 
kings  of  the  Franks,  the  Burgundians,  the 
Visigoths,  and  the  Vandals.  Offerings  were 
brought,  as  if  to  one  of  the  magnificent 
princes  of  the  East,  a  distance  of  fifteen 
hundred  miles,  from  the  far-off  shores  of  the 
Baltic. 

It  is  rare  that  history  has  the  pleasant 
duty  of  recording  the  career  of  a  sovereign 
beginning  in  war  and  ending  in  peace,  as  did 
that  of  Theodoric  the  Great.  When  obliged 
to  abolish  his  peaceful  policy,  it  was  rather  to 
act  on  the  defensive  or  to  enforce  the  edicts 
of  the  administration  than  to  gratify  the  lust 
of  conquest.  He  established  a  government  of 
the  provinces  of  Rhcetia,  Noricum,  Dalmatia, 
and  Paunonia,  thus  extending  his  authority 
from  the  sources  of  the  Danube  to  Illyricum. 

It  was  natural  that  the  successful  career 
of  Theodoric  in  the  West  should  awaken  the 
jealousy  of  the  Eastern  Emperor.  A  war 
broke  out  between  the  two  powers,  and  in  the 
year  505  came  to  a  climax  in  battle  on  the 
field  of  Manrus.  Victory  declared  for  Theod- 
oric, who,  more  humane  than  his  enemy, 
used  his  victory  as  not  abusing  it.  Maddened 
by  his  defeat,  the  Emperor  Anastasius  sent 
a  powerful  fleet  and  army  to  the  shores  of 
Southern  Italy.  The  ancient  city  of  Taren- 


timi  was  assaulted,  the  country  al<mv  tin- 
coast  laid  waste,  and  tin-  Italian  tni 
poi-arily  broken  up.  But  Theodoric  made 
his  way  rapidly  into  the  distressed  region, 
equipped  a  Heel,  and  ha-n-m-d  the  departure 
of  the  marauding  squadron  to  the  East. 

About  this  time  Clovis,  king  of  the 
Franks,  gained  the  ascendency  over  the  tribes 
of  Gaul — a  movement  which  was  resisted  by 
Theodoric  as  unfavorable  to  his  kinsman,  the 
king  of  the  Visigotlis.  When  the  victorious 
career  of  Clovis  could  be  no  longer  impeded, 
the  remnant  of  the  royal  Visigothic  family 
sought  and  found  a  friendly  refuge  at  the 
court  of  Ravenna.  At  the  same  time  the 
Alemauni,  who  were  now  severely  pressed  by 
the  surrounding  nations,  were  taken  under 
the  protection  of  the  king  of  Italy,  and  the 
hostile  Burgundians  were  so  severely  handled 
as  to  desire  no  further  aggression.  The  cities 
of  Aries  and  Marseilles  were  taken,  and  a 
free  communication  thus  established  between 
the  two  kingdoms  of  the  Goths.  Indeed,  at 
this  time  Theodoric  was  recognized  as  the 
head  of  the  Gothic  race.  The  Visigoths  of 
Spain  paid  revenue  into  the  treasury  of  Ra- 
venna, and  the  abuses  which  had  grown  up 
in  the  southern  kingdom  were  rectified  by  the 
sovereign  of  Italy.  The  Gothic  supremacy 
was  thus  established  from  Sicily  to  the  Dan- 
ube and  from  Belgrade  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
It  was  a  virtual  restoration,  under  barbarian 
auspices,  of  the  Empire  of  the  West. 

It  was  deemed  expedient  by  Theodoric  not 
to  assume  the  insignia  of  Imperial  authority. 
He  accepted  the  title  of  king — a  name  more 
congenial  than  that  of  emperor  to  the  nations 
of  the  North.  As  a  legislator,  the  monarch 
was  less  fortunate  than  in  the  work  of  ad- 
ministration. Instead  of  making  laws  accord- 
ing to  the  fitness  of  things,  as  determined  by 
the  needs  of  his  subjects,  he  copied  for  a  con- 
stitution the  effete  statutes  of  Constantine. 
He  studiously  maintained  his  relations  of 
amity  with  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  in  his 
correspondence  with  Anastasius  assumed  a 
tone  at  once  deferential  and  diplomatic.  The 
sovereigns  of  the  East  and  the  West  regarded 
themselves  as  in  alliance,  and  the  union  was 
annually  eon  tinned  by  the  choice  of  two  con- 
suls, the  one  from  Constantinople  and  the 
other  from  Rome. 
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The  palace  of  the  Gothic  monarch  at  Ra- 
venna was  after  the  style  of  the  later  em- 
perors of  the  West.  The  ministers  of  state 
were  the  praetorian  prefect,  the  prefect  of 
Rome,  the  master  of  the  offices,  etc.,  with 
the  names  and  duties  of  whom  the  Romans 
were  long  familiar.  The  government  of  the 
fifteen  "Regions"  of  Italy  was  assigned  to 
seven  consular*,  three  correctors,  and  five 
presidents;  and  the  forms  of  administration 
were  derived  from  the  existing  statutes  of  the 
Romans.  In  the  courts  of  the  country  the 
proceedings  were  determined  by  the  national- 
ity of  the  parties  to  the  cause.  When  the 
action  was  between  Roman  and  Roman,  then 
the  trial  was  conducted  according  to  the 
practice  of  the  Empire.  If  the  parties  were 
Gothic,  then  the  Gothic  statutes  were  em- 
ployed ;  and  in  case  of  a  suit  of  a  Roman 
and  a  Goth,  a  mixed  court  heard  and  deter- 
mined the  cause. 

In  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
state,  Theodoric  exhibited  much  wisdom  and 
liberality.  Instead  of  persecuting  the  friends 
of  Odoacer,  he  appointed  Liberius,  one  of  the 
firmest  supporters  of  the  Herulian  regime,  to 
be  praetorian  prefect.  He  took  into  his  coun- 
cil the  two  authors,  Cassiodorus  and  Boethius, 
and  deferred  to  their  prudent  advice.  While 
learning  was  thus  patronized,  Theodoric  also 
took  pains  to  encourage  the  revival  of  Roman 
institutions  by  at  least  a  respectful  use  of  the 
old  republican  forms.  The  descendants  of 
the  patricians  were  flattered  by  hearing  the 
name  of  the  Republic ;  and  the  Roman  poor 
were  pleased  with  the  old-time  distribution  of 
provisions.  The  games  were  reinstituted  in 
feeble  imitation  of  the  splendor  of  Imperial 
times.  The  African  lion  again  bounded  into 
the  arena,  and  the  gladiator  and  gymnast  ex- 
hibited their  prowess  and  skill  before  a  mixed 
multitude  of  Germans  and  Italians. 

In  the  year  A.  D.  500,  Theodoric  visited 
Rome,  where  he  was  received  with  all  the 
glory  that  the  diminished  sun  of  the  old  me- 
tropolis w;is  able  to  shed  on  her  sovereign. 
For  six  months  the  Gothic  king  remained  at 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  Caesars,  where  his 
manners  and  morals  were  justly  applauded 
by  those  who  as  children  had  witnessed  the 
extinction  of  the  Empire.  The  still  remain- 
ing landmarks  of  power,  such  as  the  column 


and  forum  of  Trajan  and  the  theater  of  Pom- 
pey,  made  a  profound  impression  upon  the 
mind  of  Theodoric,  who  conceived  from  these 
remnants  of  Roman  glory  a  shadowy  notion 
of  what  the  Eternal  City  had  been  in  the 
days  of  her  renown.  He  formed  the  design 
of  preserving,  as  far  as  possible,  from  further 
decay  the  grand  monuments  of  a  civilization 
which  no  longer  existed.  He  issued  edicts  to 
prevent  further  injury  to  the  great  works 
which  the  city  still  possessed,  and  appointed 
architects  and  set  aside  revenues  to  repair 
and  restore  those  structures  which  were  fall- 
ing into  ruin.  This  liberal  patronage  was 
likewise  extended  to  the  works  of  art  which 
the  city  still  possessed,  and  even  the  barba- 
rians became  emulous  of  their  king  in  the 
work  of  rescuing  from  oblivion  the  trophies 
of  the  ancient  world. 

When  his  brief  residence  at  the  old  capital 
expired,  Theodoric  returned  to  Ravenna.  He 
set  an  example  not  only  to  those  of  the  court, 
but  even  to  the  humble.  With  his  own  hand 
he  pruned  and  cared  for  an  orchard,  and 
found  an  actual  delight  in  all  the  pursuits  of 
peace.  When  his  borders  were  troubled  by 
the  barbarians,  he  removed  his  court  to  Ve- 
rona. Not  only  that  capital  and  Ravenna, 
but  also  the  cities  of  Spoleto,  Naples,  and  Pa- 
via,  exhibited  in  the  multiplication  of  their 
churches  and  other  buildings,  which  now  for 
the  first  time  showed  the  pointed  architecture 
of  the  Goths,  the  manifest  presence  of  a  mas- 
ter spirit  at  the  helm  of  state.  Society  be- 
came more  settled  and  happy  than  at  any 
time  during  the  previous  century.  The  peas- 
ant was  again  seen  in  the  field,  and  the  Ro- 
man nobleman  in  the  porch  of  his  villa.  The 
agricultural  interests  of  the  state  were  rapidly 
revived,  and  the  mines  of  Dalmatia  and  Brut- 
tium  were  again  worked  with  profit. 

In  religious  faith  Theodoric,  like  his  peo- 
ple, was  an  Arian.  This  fact  opened  a  chasm 
between  the  Goths  and  the  Italians,  the  latter 
accepting  the  Nicene  creed.  The  king,  how- 
ever, was  little  disposed  to  trouble  or  be 
troubled  in  matters  of  faith.  He  and  his 
Gothic  subjects  pursued  their  own  way,  and 
the  orthodox  Catholics,  theirs.  Those  of  the 
Goths  who  preferred  to  apostatize  to  the  Atha- 
nasian  belief  were  permitted  to  do  so  without 
persecution.  The  whole  career  of  Theodoric 
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was  marked  with  a  spirit  of  tolerance  and 
moderation.  The  old  t henry  of  the  Itoman 
law  that  every  citizen  might  choose  his  own 
religion  was  adopted  as  best  suiteil  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  people. 

It  would,  however,  be  far  from  the  truth 
to  suppose  that  the  government  of  Thendnric 
was  above  reproach  or  his  times  without  their 
vices.  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign  the  He- 
ruli  were  unjustly  oppressed  with  taxation, 
and  several  of  the  economic  projects  of  the 
king  would,  but  for  the  opposition  of  Boethius, 
have  greatly  injured  the  industrial  interests 
of  the  kingdom.  The  nobles  and  friends  of 
the  monarch  were  in  some  instances  permitted 
to  wrest  estates  from  others  and  to  hold  their 
unjust  acquisitions.  Nor  was  it  possible  that 
the  two  hundred  thousand  Gothic  warriors,  by 
whose  barbaric  valor  Theodoric  had  conquered 
an  empire,  could  be,  even  in  the  midst  of 
peaceful  surroundings,  converted  at  once  from 
savagery  to  civilization.  The  native  fierce- 
ness of  these  warriors,  who  could  hardly  be 
restrained  to  the  prosaic  life  of  a  settled  tv-i- 
dence,  had  many  times  to  be  conciliated  by  a 
temporizing  policy  on  the  part  of  the  king. 

It  appears  that  the  religious  toleration  in- 
troduced into  the  state  by  Theodoric,  though 
outwardly  accepted  by  the  Catholics,  was 
exceedingly  distasteful  to  their  orthodoxy. 
Without  the  power  to  reverse  or  resent  the 
policy  of  the  king,  the  Italian  zealots  turned 
their  animosity  upon  the  Jews  and  made  that 
persecuted  race  the  object  of  their  scorn  and 
persecution.  Many  rich  but  defenseless  Israel- 
ites— traders  and  merchants  living  at  Rome, 
Naples,  Ravenna,  Milan,  and  Genoa — were 
deprived  of  their  property  and  turned  adrift 
as  so  many  paupers.  Their  synagogues  were 
despoiled  and  then  burned,  their  homes  pil- 
laged, and  their  persons  outraged.  To  the 
credit  of  Theodoric,  he  set  himself  against 
these  manifestations  of  rapacious  bigotry,  and 
some  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the  tumult  were 
obliged  to  make  restitution  to  their  victims, 
and  were  then  condemned  to  be  publicly 
whipped  in  the  streets  by  the  executioner. 

Then  it  was  that  the  Italian  Catholics  set 
up  a  cry  against  the  persecution  of  the  ( 'hurch. 
The  clemency  and  good  deeds  of  the  king 
were  forgotten  by  those  who  were  opposed  to 
martyrdom  when  themselves  were  the  martyrs. 


The  later  years  of  t  lie  king's  life  were  clouded 
with  the.-e  religion.-  di.-tiirliance-  in  his  king- 
dom. X"r  did  the  conduct  of  liu  Italian 
subjects  fail  to  excite  in  the  mind  of  the  sov- 
ereign the  small  vices  of  jealousy  and  lu'tler- 
ness.  It  is  alleged  that  he  secured  the  services 
nf  informers  against  the  malcontent  but  noble 
bigot*  of  the  kingdom,  whom  lie  suspected, 
not  without  cause,  of  n  secret  and  treasonable 
correspondence  with  the  Kmpcrnr  of  the  East. 

Certain  it  is  that  Justinian,  who  had  now 
succeeded  to  power  at  Constantinople,  re- 
solved to  purge  the  Church  of  heresy  as  well 
in  the  West  as  in  his  paternal  dominions. 
An  edict  was  issued  from  Constantinople 
against  the  Arian  Christians  in  all  the  Med- 
iterranean states.  Those  who  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  established  creed  of  the  Church  were 
to  suffer  the  penalty  of  excommunication. 
This  course  was  indignantly  resented  by  The- 
odorie,  who  justly  reasoned  that  the  same  tol- 
eration shown  by  himself  to  his  Catholic 
subjects  in  the  West  should  of  right  be  ex- 
tended to  the  Arian  Christians  in  the  Empire 
of  the  Greeks.  Theodoric  accordingly  ordered 
the  Roman  pontiff  and  four  distinguished 
senators  to  go  on  an  embassy  to  Constantinople, 
and  there  demand  of  Justinian  the  rights  of 
religious  freedom.  They  were  commanded  in 
their  instructions  to  urge  upon  that  monarch 
that  any  pretense  to  a  dominion  over  the  con- 
science of  man  is  a  usurpation  of  the  divine 
prerogative,  that  the  power  of  the  earthly 
sovereign  is  limited  to  earthly  things,  and 
that  the  most  dangerous  heresy  in  a  state  is 
that  of  a  ruler  who  puts  from  himself  and 
his  protection  a  part  of  his  subjects  on  ac- 
count of  their  religious  faith.  The  rejection 
by  Justinian  of  this  appeal  furnished,  so  far 
as  any  act  could  furnish,  to  Theodoric  good 
ground  for  issuing  an  edict  that,  after  a  cer- 
tain day,  the  orthodox  religion  should  be 
prohibited  throughout  Italy. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  bitterness  ex- 
cited by  this  schismatic  broil  that  the  virtuous 
and  philosophic  Bocthins,  who  had  so  long 
been  the  greatest  and  best  of  the  king's  coun- 
selors, was  accused  of  treason,  imprisoned  in 
the  tower  of  I'avia.  and  then  subjected  to  an 
ignominious  execution.  As  Theodoric  became 
more  gloomy  in  his  old  age,  Boethius  soared 
into  a  clearer  atmosphere.  In  the  practical 
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affairs  of  the  administration  he  set  himself 
against  every  cruel  and  tyrannical  measure; 
and  when  the  king,  led  by  evil  advisers  to 
believe  that  the  further  existence  of  the 
Roman  Senate  was  incompatible'  with  his  own 
safety,  resolved  upon  the  annihilation  of  that 
body,  the  philosopher  boldly  interposed  be- 
tween the  bloody  purpose  of  his  sovereign  and 
its  object.  At  this  juncture  a  senator  named 
Albinus  was  arrested  and  brought  to  trial  on 
a  factitious  charge  of  desiring  the  liberty  of 
Rome.  In  defending  him  Boethius  made  the 
declaration  that,  if  Albinus  were  criminal,  he 
himself  and  all  the  senators  were  equally 
guilty ;  and  to  this — if  the  informers  of  the 
court  are  to  be  believed — the  philosopher 
added  that,  should  he  know  of  a  conspiracy 
to  liberate  Rome  from  bondage,  he  would  not 
divulge  his  information.  A  paper  was  dis- 
covered directed  to  the  Emperor  of  the  East, 
inviting  him  to  the  deliverance  of  Italy,  and 
signed  by  Albinus  and  Boethius.  The  latter 
was  accordingly  arrested  and  thrust  into 
prison.  The  subservient  Senate  passed  a  sen- 
tence of  confiscation  and  death,  and  Boethius 
sat  in  his  dungeon  awaiting  the  blow  which 
should  deliver  him  from  darkness. 

To  the  imprisonment  of  this  benign  spirit 
the  world  is  indebted  for  the  composition  of 
that  sublime  treatise,  the  Consolation  of  Philoso- 
phy— a  work  which  the  calm  Gibbon  declares 
to  be  "a  golden  volume,  not  unworthy  of  the 
leisure  of  Plato  or  Tully,  but  which  claims  in- 
comparable merit  from  the  barbarism  of  the 
times,  and  the  situation  of  the  author."  In  it 
Boethius  traverses  the  whole  circuit  of  those 
themes  in  which  the  philosophic  mind  has 
found  most  interest  since  the  human  spirit  first 
awoke .  to  conscious  being.  The  dungeon  of 
the  prisoner  becomes  more  luminous  than  the 
chamber  of  the  king.  Reason  teaches  that  the 
vicissitudes  of  good  and  evil  fortune  are  alike 
as  nothing  to  him  whose  mind  has  been  dis- 
ciplined in  the  school  of  self-restraint,  and 
whose  conscience  is  without  offense.  From  the 
ethics  of  common  life,  the  philosopher  then 
goes  forth  to  search  out  the  mysteries  of  des- 
tiny. What  is  the  supreme  good?  What  of 
free-will,  of  chance,  of  foreknowledge,  of  time, 
of  eternity?  Why  do  good  and  evil  struggle 
for  the  mastery  of  the  world  and  of  mankind  ? 
Such  are  the  great  themes  which  the  sublime 


spirit  of  Boethius  grappled  with  in  the  dim 
light  of  his  prison.  Then  came  the  execution- 
ers. A  cord  was  drawn  around  the  neck  of 
the  philosopher,  and  tightened  until  his  eyes 
were  bursting  from  their  sockets.  Then  was 
he  mercifully  beaten  to  death  with  clubs.  The 
life  was  out,  but  the  work  survived ;  and  in  a 
distant  age,  Alfred  the  Great  of  England 
found  time  to  give  to  our  Anglo-Saxon  fathers 
a  translation  of  the  noble  work  of  the  Roman 
martyr. 

Thus  in  his  old  age  was  the  life  of  Theod- 
oric  clouded  with  suspicion  and  crime.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  the  severe  German  con- 
science within  him  laid  upon  him  the  merciless 
lash  for  his  misdeeds  and  cruelty.  As  he  fell 
into  decrepitude  and  the  shadows  of  death 
gathered  near,  the  ghosts  of  his  murdered  vic- 
tims glared  at  him  out  of  the  settling  dark- 
ness. Especially  did  the  specter  of  the  vener- 
able Symmachus,  who  had  been  executed  soon 
after  Boethius,  frown  out  of  the  shadows  and 
menace  the  trembling  king,  who  hobbled  into 
his  chamber,  and  after  three  days  of  remorse 
died,  in  August,  A.  D.  526. 

The  decease  of  the  Gothic  sovereign  was 
not  so  sudden  as  to  prevent  him  from  arrang- 
ing the  succession.  The  kingdom  was  divided 
between  his  two  grandsons,  AMALARIC  and 
ATHALAEIC,  the  Rhone  being  fixed  as  the  boun- 
dary between  their  dominions.  To  the  former 
was  assigned  the  throne  of  Spain,  and  to  the  lat- 
ter the  empire  of  Italy.  Athalaric  was  at  this 
time  but  ten  years  of  age,  and  was  under  the 
control  of  his  mother,  the  celebrated  AMALA- 
SONTHA.  Around  the  bedside  of  the  dying  The- 
odoric  gathered  the  Gothic  chiefs  and  Italian 
magistrates,  and  swore  allegiance  to  the  boyish 
prince,  who,  under  the  regency  of  his  mother, 
was  now  destined  to  be  their  ruler.  To  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  the  great  Gothic  king, 
his  daughter,  Amalasontha,  reared  a  conspic- 
uous monument  near  the  city  of  Ravenna,  and 
here,  in  a  vase  of  porphyry  supported  by  four 
columns,  his  remains  were  deposited. 

The  government  of  a  nation  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  warriors  was  now  intrusted  to  a 
woman.  The  mother  of  Amalasontha  was  the 
sister  of  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks.  The 
queen  regent  of  Italy  was  thus  descended  from 
the  two  royal  Houses  of  the  Merovingians 
and  the  Amallans.  Nevertheless,  the  laws  of 
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the  barbarians  forbade  the  occupancy  of  their 
throne  l>y  a  woman.  Such,  however,  were  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  her  condition  that, 
with  the  death  of  her  father,  the  (iotlis  were 
almost  obliged  to  concede  to  her  the  preroga- 
tives of  sovereignty.  She  had  contracted  a 
fortunate  marriage  with  prince  Eutharic,  of 
which  union  was  liorn  the  youth,  Athalaric, 
whom  Theodoric  designated  as  his  successor. 
In  the  mean  time  Eutharic  died,  and  the 
young  widow,  whose  personal  charms  and  keen 
intellect  were  heightened  by  the  best  education 
which  the  times  could  afford,  became  of  neces- 
sity the  chief  personage  in  the  Gothic  state. 

In  the  beginning  of  her  regency,  Amala- 
southa  strove  to  obliterate  the  bitter  memories 
which  the  last  years  of  her  father's  reign  had 
left  in  the  minds  of  her  subjects  by  restoring 
the  children  of  Boethius  and  Symmachus  to 
their  lost  inheritance.  She  also  conciliated  her 
Roman  subjects  and  quieted  the  Goths  by  sal- 
utary restraints.  The  chief  of  her  counselors 
was  the  statesman  and  orator,  CASSIODORUS,  by 
whose  wise  advice  she  was  generally  guided. 
Meanwhile,  she  devoted  herself  assiduously  to 
the  education  of  her  son.  That  youth,  how- 
ever, soon  proved  himself  to  be  unworthy  of 
his  parentage.  Having  been  properly  punished 
by  his  mother  for  some  neglected  duty,  he  es- 
caped from  the  palace  and  threw  himself  upon 
the  sympathies  of  the  half-barbarous  Gothic 
chiefs,  already  become  malcontent  under  the 
reign  of  a  woman.  They  espoused  the  cause 
of  their  boy  king,  and  determined  to  rescue 
him  from  the  control  of  Amalasontha  and  her 
ministry.  The  lad  was  accordingly  set  free 
among  the  wild  indulgences  of  the  serai-bar- 
baric life,  and  the  queen  found  herself  envi- 
roned with  enemies.  Opposition  stirred  up  the 
worst  elements  of  her  nature,  and  in  order  to 
maintain  herself  she  resorted  to  assassination. 
Several  of  the  Gothic  nobles  fell  by  treachery. 
In  order  further  to  strengthen  her  position, 
she  then  contracted  a  marriage  with  the  prince 
TiiF.oDATrs,  hoping  to  associate  him  with  her- 
self in  the  government.  The  Gothic  faction, 
however,  obtained  control  over  the  mind  of 
Theodatus,  and  in  535  the  queen  was  deposed 
from  power,  and  subjected  to  imprisonment  on 
an  island  in  Lake  Holsena. 

Now  it  was  that  the  Emperor  Justinian  un- 
dertook to  avail  himself  of  the  dissensions  of 


the  (ioths,  and  thereby  recover  Italy.  Hv 
hi-  agents  he  procured  the  signature  of  the 
captive  i|iieeii  to  a  document  -urrendering  her 
claims  in  his  favor.  The  Kmperor  thus  found 
opportunity  for  interference  in  the  affairs  of 
the  West;  but  before  any  serious  measures 
could  be  taken,  Amalasontha  was  strangled  in 
her  bath  by  order  of  Theodatus.  Such,  how- 
ever, was  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Italy  and 
Africa  that  abundant  excuse  was  offered  to 
the  Byzantine  court  for  prosecuting  its  designs 
against  the  barbarian  kingdoms.  The  state  of 
the  Vandals  was  distracted  with  civil  commo- 
tions. Hilderic,  the  rightful  >ov<Tcign,  had 
been  deposed  and  imprisoned,  and  the  usurp- 
ing Gelimer  was  seated  on  the  throne.  The 
Catholic  party  of  the  Wot  favored  the  resto- 
ration of  the  deposed  sovereign,  and  appealed 
to  Justinian  to  aid  in  that  work.  The  latter 
fitted  out  a  powerful  expedition,  the  command 
of  which  was  intrusted  to  BELISARIUS.  In  the 
year  533,  the  armament  proceeded  to  the  Af- 
rican coast.  A  battle  was  fought  with  the 
Vandals  a  few  miles  from  Carthage,  and  Bel- 
isarius  was  completely  victorious.  The  East- 
ern army  entered  the  Vandal  capital.  Gelimer 
was  again  defeated  and  obliged  to  surrender. 
Within  three  months,  order  was  restored  in 
Africa  and  Belisarius  returned  to  Constanti- 
nople to  be  received  with  distrust  by  his  sus- 
picious sovereign.  Such  was  his  popularity, 
however,  that  a  great  triumph  was  celebrated 
in  his  honor  in  the  capital  of  the  East 

An  excuse  was  soon  found  for  the  contin- 
uance of  Greek  interference  in  the  affairs  of 
Italy.  On  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  a 
sister  of  Theodoric  the  Great  to  Thrasirnond, 
king  of  Africa,  the  fortress  of  Lilybieum  ir. 
the  island  of  Sicily  was  given  as  a  bridal  pres- 
ent to  the  Vandals.  An  army  of  Gothic 
warriors  accompanied  the  gift  and  participated 
in  the  conflict  of  the  Vandals  with  the  Moors. 
Soon,  however,  the  Goths  and  the  Vandals 
quarreled,  and  Hclisarius  was  invited  by  the 
former  to  aid  them  in  restoring  Lilybteuni  to 
the  kingdom  of  Italy.  To  this  was  added  the 
motive  of  vengeance  against  the  murderers  of 
Aniahisiiutha.  Accordingly  in  A.  D.  535, 
Beli-ariiis  was  again  sen;  out  from  Constanti- 
nople to  re. luce  Sicily.  That  work  was  ac- 
complished without  serious  opposition,  and  in 
the  following  spring  BelLsarius  crossed  over 
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into  Italy.  The  whole  country  south  of  Cam- 
pania was  speedily  reduced.  Capua  and  Na- 
ples were  taken.  Theodatus  showing  no  signs 
of  capacity  in  the  emergency  of  his  country 
was  deposed  by  the  Gothic  chiefs,  who  lifted 
their  general  VITIOES  upon  their  bucklers  and 
proclaimed  him  king.  Theodatus  fled  and  was 
murdered  in  the  Flaminian  Way. 

The  old  Roman  faction  of  Italy,  thoroughly 
orthodox  and  thoroughly  tired  of  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  Goths,  went  over  to  Belisarius,  and 
the  city  of  the  Caesars  was  once  more  rescued 
from  barbarism.  The  king  of  the  Goths,  how- 
ever, collected  a  formidable  army  in  the  North 
and  in  the  spring  of  537  besieged  Belisarius 
in  Rome.  A  line  of  fortifications  was  drawn 
around  the  city.  Many  of  the  ancient  struc- 
tures were  demolished  and  the  material  rebuilt 
into  the  ramparts.  The  mausoleums  of  the 
old  Emperors  were  converted  into  citadels. 
When  the  Goths  swarmed  around  the  sepul- 
cher  of  Hadrian,  the  immortal  marbles  of 
Praxiteles  and  Lysippus  were  torn  from  their 
pedestals  and  hurled  down  upon  the  heads  of 
the  barbarians  in  the  ditch.  Belisarius  made 
one  audacious  sortie  after  another,  hurling 
back  his  inveterate  assailants.  Nearly  the 
whole  Gothic  nation  gathered  around  the 
Eternal  City,  but  Belisarius  held  out  until  re- 
inforcements arrived  from  the  East,  and  after 
a  siege  of  a  year  and  nine  days'  duration, 
Rome  was  delivered  from  the  clutch  of  her  as- 
sailants. Vitiges  was  obliged  to  burn  his  tents 
and  retreat  before  his  pursuing  antagonist  to 
Ravenna. 

Great  were  the  present  afflictions  of  Italy. 
In  the  brief  interval  which  followed  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Gothic  king  from  Rome,  the 
Frank,  Theodebert,  king  of  Gaul,  sent  down 
from  the  Alps  an  army  of  Burgundians  to  es- 
pouse the  cause  of  the  Goths.  The  city  of 
Milan,  which  had  gone  over  to  Belisarius,  was 
by  them  besieged,  taken,  and  dismantled.  In 
the  next  year  (A.  D.  539)  Theodebert  him- 
self, with  an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand 
Frankish  warriors,  entered  Italy,  and  en- 
camped on  the  Po.  It  soon  became  evident 
that  by  him  the  Goth  and  the  Roman  were  to 
be  treated  without  discrimination.  Theodebert 
fell  at  the  same  time  upon  the  opposing  camps 
of  Belisarius  and  Vitiges,  and  drove  every 
thing  before  him.  Soon,  however,  the  provis- 


ions of  the  Franks  were  exhausted,  and  a  pes- 
tilence broke  out  among  them  which  swept 
away  a  third  of  their  army.  The  turbulent 
warriors  demanded  to  be  led  back  to  their 
homes  beyond  the  Alps,  and  Theodebert  was 
constrained  to  comply  with  their  wishes.  The 
barbarian  horde  was  quickly  withdrawn,  and 
Belisarius  again  found  opportunity  to  follow 
up  his  successes  against  Vitiges. 

The  king  of  the  Goths  now  shut  himself 
up  in  the  impregnable  fortifications  of  Ra- 
venna. Nothing  could  tempt  him  to  show 
himself  beyond  the  defenses  of  the  city.  Nev- 
ertheless the  Roman  general  laid  siege  to  the 
place,  and  awaited  the  results  of  impending 
famine.  He  vigilantly  guarded  the  approaches 
to  the  city,  cut  off  supplies,  fired  the  exposed 
granaries,  and  even  poisoned  the  waters  of  the 
city.  In  the  midst  of  their  distress  the  Goths, 
conceiving  that  Belisarius  but  for  his  obedi- 
ence to  Justinian  would  make  them  a  better 
king  than  their  own,  offered  to  surrender  the 
city  into  his  hands  and  become  his  subjects, 
if  he  would  renounce  his  allegiance  to  the 
Emperor  of  the  East  and  accept  the  crown  of 
Italy.  Belisarius  seemed  to  comply.  Ravenna 
was  given  up  by  the  Goths,  and  the  victor 
took  possession.  It  was,  however,  no  part  of 
the  purpose  of  Belisarius  to  prove  a  traitor  to 
the  Emperor,  though  the  conduct  of  Justinian 
towards  himself  furnished  an  excellent  excuse 
for  treason.  The  suspicion  of  the  thing  done 
soon  reached  Constantinople,  and  Justinian 
made  haste  to  recall  the  conqueror  from  the 
West.  So  the  hero,  who  by  his  military  gen- 
ius and  personal  courage  had  well-nigh  recov- 
ered the  entire  Western  Empire  of  the  Ro- 
mans, took  ship  at  Ravenna  and  sailed  for  the 
Eastern  capital. 

With  the  departure  of  Belisarius  the  cour- 
age of  the  Goths  revived.  They  still  possessed 
Pavia,  which  was  defended  by  a  thousand  war- 
riors, and,  what  was  far  more  valuable,  the 
unconquerable  love  of  freedom.  TOTILA,  a 
nephew  of  Vitiges,  was  called  to  the  throne, 
and  intrusted  with  the  work  of  reestablishing 
the  kingdom.  Of  the  Roman  generals  whom 
Belisarius  left  behind  him  in  Italy,  not  one 
proved  equal  to  the  task  of  meeting  the  Goth 
in  the  field.  The  latter  traversed  the  country 
without  opposition,  marched  through  the  heart 
of  Italy,  and  compelled  submission  even  to 
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the  extremes  of  Calabria.  He  then  pitched 
his  camp  before  Rome,  aiid  with  ail  impudence 
not  devoid  of  truth  invited  the  Senate  to  com- 
pare his  reign  with  the  tyranny  of  the  Greek 
Empire. 

One  of  the  alleged  reasons  for  the  recall 
of  Belisarius  had  been  that  he  might  be  as- 
signed to  the  defense  of  the  East  against  the 
armies  of  Persia.  Having  successfully  accom- 
plished this  duty,  he  was  again  available  as 
the  chief  resource  of  Justinian  in  sustaining 
the  Greek  cause  in  Italy.  In  the  year  545 
the  veteran  general  was  accordingly  assigned 
to  the  command  in  the  AVest.  Care  was  taken, 
however,  by  the  Emperor  that  the  aged  com- 
mander should  be  hampered  with  such  restric- 
tions as  would  make  a  conspicuous  success 
impossible.  Meanwhile  Totila  laid  actual  siege 
to  Rome,  and  adopted  starvation  as  his  ally. 

The  city  was  defended  by  three  thousand  sol- 
diers under  the  command  of  Bessas,  a  veteran 
Goth.  The  besieged  were  gradually  reduced 
to  the  extremity  of  eating  bread  made  of  bran 
and  devouring  dogs,  cats,  and  mice,  to  say 
nothing  of  dead  horses  and  offal.  When  Bel- 
isarius landed  in  Italy  he  made  an  ineffectual 
attempt  to  raise  the  siege  of  the  city,  and  the 
Romans  were  then  obliged  to  capitulate.  In 
the  day  of  the  surrender  the  barbarian  in  To- 
tila asserted  itself,  and  the  city  was  given  up 
.to  indiscriminate  pillage.  The  walls  were 
thrown  down;  some  of  the  grand  structures 
of  antiquity  were  battered  into  ruins,  and  the 
Goth  declared  that  he  would  convert  Rome 
into  a  pasture.  But  before  the  worst  could 
be  accomplished  Belisarius  sent  so  strong  a 
protest  to  Totila  that  the  latter  reversed  his 
purpose,  and  the  city  was  saved  from  gen- 
eral ruin. 

The  Gothic  king  next  directed  his  march 
into  Southern  Italy,  where  he  overran  Lucania 
and  Apulia,  and  quickly  restored  the  Gothic 
supremacy  as  far  as  the  strait  of  Messina. 
Scarcely,  however,  had  Totila  departed  upon 
his  southern  expedition  when  Belisarius,  who 
had  established  himself  in  the  port  of  Rome, 
sallied  forth  with  extraordinary  daring,  and 
regained  possession  of  the  city.  He  then  ex- 
erted himself  to  the  utmost  to  repair  the  de- 
fenses, and  was  so  successful  in  this  work  that 
when,  after  twenty -five  days,  Totila  returned 
from  the  South  the  Goths  were  repulsed  in 


three  successive  assaults.  Nor  did  it  appear 
impossible  that  with  seasonable  reinforcements 
from  the  East  Belisarius  might  soon  recover 
not  only  Rome  but  the  whole  of  Italy.  To  the 
message  of  his  general,  however,  Justinian  re- 
plied only  after  a  long  silence ;  and  even  then 
the  order  transmitted  to  the  West  was  that 
Belisarius  should  retire  into  Lucauia,  leaving 
behind  a  garrison  in  the  capital.  Thus  par- 
alyzed by  the  jealousy  of  the  Emperor,  the 
old  veteran  languished  in  the  South,  while  the 
Goths  regained  the  advantage.  In  549  they 
again  besieged  and  captured  Rome.  Totila 
had  now  learned  that  to  destroy  is  the  smallest 
part  of  rational  conquest.  The  edifices  of  the 
city  were  accordingly  spared ;  the  Romans 
were  treated  with  consideration,  and  eques- 
trian games  were  again  exhibited  in  the  circus 
under  the  patronage  of  barbarians. 

In  the  mean  time  Belisarius  was  finally 
recalled  to  Constantinople  and  was  forced  into 
an  inglorious  retirement  by  a  court  which  had 
never  shown  itself  worthy  of  his  services.  He 
was  succeeded  in  the  command  of  the  Roman 
army  in  the  West  by  the  eunuch  NAESES,  who 
in  a  body  of  contemptible  stature  concealed 
the  spirit  of  a  warrior.  The  dispatch  of  Jus- 
tinian recalling  Belisarius  had  declared  that 
the  remnant  of  the  Gothic  war  was  no  longer 
worthy  of  his  presence.  It  was  this  "rem- 
nant" that  in  the  year  551  was  intrusted  to 
Narses.  His  powers  were  ample  and  his  genius 
sufficient  even  for  a  greater  work.  On  arriv- 
ing in  Italy  he  made  haste  to  bring  matters  to 
the  crisis  of  battle.  On  his  way  from  Ravenna 
to  Rome  he  became  convinced  that  delay 
would  be  fatal  to  success.  On  every  side  there 
were  evidences  of  a  counter-revolution  in  favor 
of  the  Goths.  It  was  evident  that  nothing 
but  a  victory  could  restore  the  influence  of  the 
Byzantine  government  in  the  West.  Advanc- 
ing rapidly  on  the  capital  he  met  the  Goths 
in  the  Flaminian  Way,  a  short  distance  from 
the  city.  Here,  in  July  of  552,  the  fate  of 
the  kingdom  established  by  Theodoric  was 
yielded  to  the  arbitrament  of  arms.  A  fierce 
and  obstinate  conflict  ensued  in  which  Totila 
was  slain  and  his  army  scattered  to  the  winds. 
Narses  received  the  keys  of  Rome  in  the  name 
of  his  master,  this  being  the  fifth  time  that  the 
Eternal  City  had  been  taken  during  the  reign 
of  Justinian.  The  remnants  of  the  Goths 
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retired  beyond  the  I'D,  where  they  assembled 
and  chose  TKIAS  fur  their  king. 

The  new  monarch  at  once  -olicited  the  aid 
of  the  Franks,  and  then  marched  into  Cam- 
pania to  the  relief  (if  liis  brother  Aligcrn,  who 
was  defending  the  treasure-house  of  Cum;e,  in 
which  Totila  had  deposited  a  large  part  of  the 
riches  of  the  state.  In  the  \ear  •'•<">  Xarses 
met  this  second  array  in  battle  and  again 
routed  the  Goths  and  killed  their  king.  Ali- 
gern  was  then  besieged  in  Cumse  for  more 
than  a  year,  and  was  obliged  to  surrender.  It 
was  evident  that  the  kingdom  of  the  Goths 
was  in  the  hour  and  article  of  death. 

At  this  juncture,  however,  an  army  of 
seventy-five  thousand  Germans,  led  by  the  two 
dukes  of  the  Alenianni,  came  down  from  the 
Rhsetian  Alps  and  threatened  to  burst  like  a 
thunder  cloud  upon  Central  Italy.  The  change 
of  climate,  however,  and  the  wine-swilling 
gluttony  of  the  Teutonic  warriors  combined  to 
bring  on  contagion  and  decimate  their  ranks. 
Narses  went  forth  with  an  army  of  eighteen 
thousand  men  and  met  the  foe  on  the  banks 
of  the  Vulturnus.  Here,  in  554,  the  petty 
eunuch  inflicted  on  the  barbarians  a  defeat  so 
decisive  as  to  refix  the  status  of  Italy.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Gothic  army  perished 
either  by  the  sword  or  in  attempting  to  cross 
the  river.  The  victorious  army  returned  laden 
with  the  spoils  of  the  Goths,  and  for  the  last 
time  the  Via  Sacra  was  the  scene  of  the  spec- 
tacle of  victory  called  a  triumph.  It  was  a 
vain  shadow  of  the  Imperial  glory  of  the 
Caesars. 

Thus,  in  the  year  554,  after  a  period  of 
sixty  years'  duration,  was  subverted  the  Ostro- 
gothic  throne  of  Italy.  One-third  of  this  time 
had  been  consumed  in  actual  war.  The  coun- 
try was  devastated — almost  depopulated — by 
the  conflict.  The  vast  area  of  the  kingdom 
was  reduced  to  the  narrow  limits  of  a  province, 
which,  under  the  name  of  the  Exarchate  of 
Ravenna,  remained  as  an  appanage  of  the 
Eastern  Empire.  As  for  the  Goths,  they  either 
retired  to  their  native  seats  beyond  the  mount- 
ains or  were  absorbed  by  the  Italians.  The 
Franks  also  receded  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy, 
and  the  Emperor  and  the  pope,  using  Narses 
as  the  right  arm  of  their  power,  proceeded  to 
restore  a  certain  degree  of  order  to  the  dis- 
tracted peninsula. 


In  the  mean  time  two  other  barbarian  na- 
tions liecame  competitor-  tor  the  sovereignty 
of  the  North.  These  were  the  'iepidaj  and  the 
Lombard.-.  The  latter,  after  having  di-appcaivd 
from  history  since  the  d.iys  of  Trajan,  a^ain 
returned  to  the  stage,  and  for  a  season  became 
the  principal  actors  of  the  drama.  After  a 
contest  of  thirty  years,  they  succeeded  in  over- 
throwing the  Gepidse,  who  before  submitting 
fought  to  the  verge  of  extermination.  Audoin, 
king  of  the  Lombards,  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  ALBOIN,  who  sought  for  his  wife  the 
princess  Rosamond,  daughter  of  the  king  of 
the  Gepidse;  but  the  demand  was  refused,  and 
A lli'iin  undertook  to  obtain  by  force  the  cov- 
eted treasure.  A  dreadful  war  ensued,  which, 
as  above  stated,  resulted  in  the  destruction  of 
the  Gepidse.  Alboin  took  the  princess  I{osa- 
mond  after  the  heroic  fashion,  and  converted 
the  skull  of  his  beloved  father-in-law  into  a 
drinking  cup. 

Thus  had  the  king  of  the  Lombards  a  taste 
of  the  glory  of  war.  He  cast  his  eyes  upon 
the  sunny  plains  of  Italy.  Around  his  ban- 
ners were  gathered  not  only  his  own  tribes, 
but  also  many  of  the  Germans  and  Scyths. 
Meanwhile,  the  able  though  tyrannical  Narses, 
accused  by  his  Roman  subjects  of  exactions 
and  cruelty,  had  been  recalled  from  Italy,  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  exarch,  Longinus.  For- 
tunate it  was  for  the  Lombards  that  the  puis- 
sant eunuch  was  not  their  competitor  for  the 
possession  of  the  Italian  prize.  In  the  year 
567,  Alboin  descended  from  the  Julian  Alps 
into  the  valley  of  the  Po.  Rumor  spread  her 
wings  before  the  avenging  avalanche,  and  no 
army  could  be  found  to  confront  the  invaders. 
The  people  fled  like  sheep  before  the  terrible 
Lombards,  and  Alboin  was  besought  by  the 
cowering  multitudes  to  assume  the  lawful  sover- 
eignty of  the  country.  Only  the  fortress  of 
Pavia  held  out  against  the  invaders  until  it 
was  reduced  by  famine.  Here  Alboin  estab- 
lished his  court,  and  for  more  than  two  centu- 
ries Pavia,  the  ancient  Ticinum,  became  the 
capital  of  Lombardy. 

Brief,  however,  was  the  glory  of  the  con- 
queror. The  barbarian  instincts  of  Alboin 
soon  led  to  his  destruction.  Engaging  in  a 
night  revel  in  a  palace  near  Verona,  he  drank 
wine  to  furious  intoxication.  While  his  bar- 
baric brain  flashed  with  hilarious  delirium,  he 
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ordered  the  skull  of  Cunimimd,  his  father-in- 
law,  to  be  brought  out  and  filled  to  the  brim. 
He  then  had  the  horrid  vessel  refilled  aud 
carried  to  the  queen  with  orders  that  she  too 
should  drink  and  rejoice  witii  her  father! 
Obliged  to  comply  with  the  abominable  re- 
quest, Rosamond  resolved  on  vengeance.  She 
induced  two  chieftains  to  join  her  enterprise, 
and  while  the  king  was  sleeping  heavily  from 
the  effects  of  drink,  she  opened  his  chamber 
door  and  admitted  the  assassins.  Thus  in  the 
year  573  the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Lombards  met  his  fate  on  the  spears  of  mur- 
derers. 

For  the  moment  the  remnant  of  the  Ge- 
pidse  at  Verona  attempted  to  uphold  their 
queen  ;  but  the  Lombard  chiefs  quickly  rallied 
from  the  shock,  and  Rosamond  fled  to  Ravenna. 
Here  she  soon  captivated  the  exarch  Longi- 
nus,  and  with  him  she  conspired  to  destroy 
Helmichas,  the  lover  who  had  accompanied 
her  in  her  flight.  While  in  his  bath  she  gave 
him  a  cup  of  poison,  which  he  partly  drained; 
but,  discovering  the  treachery,  he  drew  his 
dagger  and  compelled  Rosamond  to  drink 
the  reetl 

In  the  mean  time  the  Lombard  chiefs  had 
assembled  at  Pavia  and  chosen  Clepho  for 
their  king.  Short,  however,  was  his  reign. 
After  a  year  and  a  half  he  was  stabbed  by  a 
servant,  and  his  hereditary  rights  and  the 
regal  office  descended  to  his  son  Autharis. 
During  his  minority  of  ten  years  no  regular 
regency  was  established,  and  Northern  Italy 
•was  distracted  by  the  conflicting  claims  and 
animosities  of  thirty  dukes,  Roman  and  barba- 
rian. In  the  year  584  Autharis  attained  his 
majority  and  assumed  the  warrior's  garb.  He 
vigorously  asserted  his  kingly  rights,  and  again 
consolidated  the  Lombard  party  over  the  mal- 
content regions  of  Italy.  It  was  well  for  the 
barbarians  that  their  sovereign  was  able  and 
warlike.  Soon  after  the  accession  of  Autharis, 
Childebert,  king  of  the  Franks,  passed  the 
Alps  with  a  powerful  army,  which  was  pres- 
ently broken  up  by  the  quarrels  of  the  Ale- 
mannian  and  Frankish  leaders.  A  second 
expedition  was  met  and  defeated  by  the  Lom- 
bard king,  and  a  third,  after  a  partial  success, 
yielded  to  famine  and  pestilence.  The  domin- 
ion of  Autharis  was  indisputably  established 
from  the  Alps  to  the  headlands  of  Calabria. 


In  the  year  590  Autharis  died  and  left  no 
heir.  The  Lombard  chiefs  laid  upon  his 
widow,  Theodolinda,  the  duty  of  choosing  a 
husband,  who  should  be  king.  The  queen's 
preference  fell  upon  Agilulf,  duke  of  Turin, 
who  entered  upon  a  reign  of  twenty-five 
years.  Great  was  the  reputation  gained  by 
Theodolinda  among  the  Catholics;  for  she 
converted  her  husband  to  the  true  faith  from 
the  heresy  of  Arius.  So  marked  was  the 
favor  which  she  thus  obtained  with  the  ortho- 
dox hierarchy  that  Pope  Gregory  presented  to 
her  the  celebrated  iron  crown,  afterwards  worn 
by  the  kings  of  the  Lombards.  This  famous 
royal  bauble  derived  its  name  from  an  iron 
band  with  which  it  was  surrounded,  said  to 
have  been  wrought  from  one  of  the  nails  used 
in  the  cross  of  Christ. 

For  a  period  of  two  hundred  years  Italy 
remained  under  the  dominion  of  the  Lom- 
bards. The  petty  exarchate  of  Ravenna  also 
maintained  its  existence  under  eighteen  suc- 
cessive governors.  Besides  the  immediate 
territories  ruled  by  the  exarchs,  the  provinces 
of  Rome,  Venice,  and  Naples  were  also  sub- 
ject to  their  authority.  Pavia  continued  to 
be  the  capital  of  the  Lombard  kingdom, 
whose  confines  swept  around  on  the  north, 
east,  and  west  as  far  as  the  countries  of  the 
Avars,  the  Bavarians,  the  Austrasian  Franks, 
and  the  Burgundians. 

The  Lombard  monarchy  was  elective.  The 
right  of  the  chiefs  to  choose  their  own  sov- 
ereign, though  many  times  waived  in  deference 
to  heredity  and  other  conditions,  was  not  re- 
sisted or  denied.  About  eighty  years  after 
the  establishment  of  the  kingdom,  the  laws  of 
the  Lombards  were  reduced  to  a  written  code. 
Nor  does  their  legislation  compare  unfavorably 
with  that  of  any  other  barbarian  state. 

This  epoch  in  history  should  not  be  passed 
over  without  reference  to  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  Papal  Church  in  the  close  of  the  sixth  and 
the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century.  Most 
of  all  by  Gregory  the  Great,  whose  pontificate 
extended  from  590  to  604,  was  the  supremacy 
of  the  apostolic  see  asserted  and  maintained. 
Under  the  triple  titles  of  Bishop  of  Rome, 
Primate  of  Italy,  and  Apostle  of  the  West  he 
gradually,  by  gentle  insinuation  or  bold  asser- 
tion, as  best  suited  the  circumstances,  elevated 
the  episcopacy  of  Rome  into  a  genuine  papacy 
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of  the  Church.  H<>  succeeded  in  lirin^iii-r  the 
Arians  of  Italy  and  Spuin  into  the  Catholic 
fold,  and  thus  secured  the  solidarity  of  the 


Western  wlr*iu.  Greater  even  tliun  these 
achievements  was  the  eoiiver-inn  of  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  fathers  of  Hritnin.  Forty  monks  under 
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the  leadership  of  St.  Augustine  were  sent 
out  by  Gregory  to  rescue  the  island  from  pa- 
ganism, and  such  was  their  success  in  evangelism 
that  in  a  short  time  Ethelhert,  king  of  Kent, 
with  ten  thousand  of  his  Saxon  subjects,  had 
been  baptized  in  the  name  of  Christ.  Such 
was  the  beginning  of  the  great  spiritual  mon- 
archy of  Rome.  Though  the  independence  of 
the  Greek  Church  was  yet  reluctantly  recog- 
nized by  the  popes  of  the  West,  and  though 
the  open  assertion  of  their  temporal  dominion 
was  still  withheld  as  inexpedient  or  premature, 
yet  the  foundations  of  the  great  hierarchical 
kingdom  in  the  midst  of  the  nations  were 
securely  laid,  chiefly  by  the  genius  and  states- 
manship of  Gregory  the  Great 

It  was  the  growth  and  encroachment  of 
Catholic  power  in  Italy  that  ultimately  led  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  Lombard  kingdom.  As 
the  eighth  century  drew  to  a  close  and  the 
kingdom  of  the  Franks  became  more  and 
more  predominant  beyond  the  Alps,  the  popes 
with  increasing  frequency  called  upon  the 
Carlovingian  princes  to  relieve  Italy  of  the 
Lombard  incubus.  As  early  as  the  times  of 
Gregory  III.,  Charles  Martel  was  solicited  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  his  Catholic  brethren  in 
the  South.  The  entreaties  of  Pope  Stephen 
were  still  more  importunate,  and  Pepin,  king 
of  the  Franks,  was  induced  to  lead  an  army 
across  the  Alps.  Two  centuries  of  compara- 
tive peace  had  somewhat  abated  the  warlike 
valor  of  the  Lombards.  They  were  still  brave 
enough  to  make  occasional  depredations  upon 
the  provinces  and  sanctuaries  of  the  Holy 


Church,  but  not  brave  enough  to  confront  the 
spears  of  the  Franks.  Astolphus,  the  Lom- 
bard king,  cowered  at  the  approach  of  Pepin, 
and  he  and  his  princes  eagerly  took  an  oath 
to  restore  to  the  Church  her  captive  posses- 
sions and  henceforth  to  respect  her  wishes. 
No  sooner,  however,  had  the  Fnmkish  sov- 
ereign returned  beyond  the  mountains  than 
Astolphus  broke  his  faith  and  renewed  his 
predatory  war  on  the  Catholic  diocese.  A 
second  time  the  angered  Pepiii  came  upon  the 
recreant  Lombards,  whose  country  he  overran 
and  left  the  kingdom  prostrate.  For  a  period 
of  about  twenty  years  the  Lombard  state  sur- 
vived the  shock  of  this  invasion,  and  then  re- 
turned to  its  old  ways.  Again  the  Romans 
were  dispossessed  of  their  property  and  driven 
from  their  towns.  Pope  Adrian  I.  had  now 
come  to  the  papal  throne,  and  Charlemagne 
had  succeeded  his  father  Pepin.  Vainly  did 
the  Lombards  attempt  to  guard  the  passes  of 
the  Alps  against  the  great  Frankish  conqueror. 
By  his  vigilance  he  surprised  the  Lombard 
outposts  and  made  his  way  to  Pavia.  Here, 
in  773,  Desiderius,  the  last  of  the  Lombard 
princes,  made  his  stand.  For  fifteen  months 
the  city  was  besieged  by  the  Franks.  When 
the  rigors  of  the  investment  could  be  endured 
no  longer,  the  city  surrendered,  and  the  king- 
dom of  the  Lombards  was  at  an  end.  The 
country  became  a  province  in  the  empire  of 
Charlemagne,  but  Lombardy  continued  for  a 
time  under  the  government  of  native  princes. 
So  much  was  conceded  to  the  original  kinship 
of  the  Lombards  and  the  Franks. 


CHAPTER  HI.— KINGDOMS  OK  THE  VISIGOTHS, 
VANDALS,  AND  FRANKS. 


I  HEN,  in  the  year  410, 
Alaric,  the  Goth,  was 
buried  in  the  channel  of 
the  Base'ntius,  his  follow- 
ers chose  his  brother-in- 
law,  ADOLPHUS,  to  be 
their  sovereign.  The  new 
king  opened  negotiations  with  the  Emperor  of 
the  West,  and  offered  his  services  to  that  sov- 
ereign in  repelling  the  barbarians  beyond  the 


Alps.  Honorius  gladly  accepted  the  proffered 
alliance,  and  the  Goth  directed  his  march 
into  Gaul.  The  cities  of  Narbonne,  Toulouse, 
and  Bordeaux  were  permanently  occupied, 
and  the  Gothic  dominion  was  soon  extended 
to  the  ocean. 

The  friendly  league  between  Adolphus 
and  the  Roman  Empire  was  further  ce- 
mented by  his  marriage  with  Placidia,  daugh- 
ter of  Theodosius  the  Great.  By  the  year 
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414  nearly  the  whole  of  Gaul  had  submitted 
to  the  conqueror,  who  next  turned  his  arms 
against  the  barbarians  of  Spain.  Five  years 
previously  the  Spanish  peninsula  had  been 
overrun  by  the  Vandals,  who  with  but  little 
opposition  gained  possession  of  the  country. 
Adolphus  now  made  his  way  across  the  Pyre- 
nees and  began  a  career  of  conquest,  which 
in  the  following  year  was  cut  short  by  his  as- 
sassination. The  chieftains,  however,  chose 
Wallia  as  a  successor,  and  in  three  successive 
campaigns  drove  the  Vandals  out  of  Spain. 
The  country  was  thus  nominally  reiiunexed  to 
the  Western  Empire.  On  returning  into 
Gaul,  in  the  year  418,  the  Goths  were  re- 
warded by  Honorius  by  the  cession  of  Aqui- 
taine,  the  same  being  the  extensive  region 
between  the  Garonne  and  the  Loire.  The 
Gothic  capital  was  fixed  at  the  city  of  Tou- 
louse, and  a  more  settled  state  of  affairs  super- 
vened than  had  been  witnessed  since  the 
beginning  of  the  barbarian  invasions. 

During  the  reign  of  Theodoric  he  was  fre- 
quently called  upon  to  protect  his  Visigothic 
friends  in  Gaul  and  Spain.  The  Franks, 
however,  became  more  and  more  aggressive. 
By  the  year  507  Clovis  had  fixed  his  capital 
at  Paris.  In  a  council  held  at  that  city  he 
declared  his  purpose  of  making  war  on  the 
Goths  because  of  their  heresy  in  following  the 
creed  of  Arius.  The  nobles  proclaimed  their 
readiness  to  follow  and  their  determination 
never  to  shave  their  beards  until  victory  had 
crowned  their  enterprise.  Clotilda,  the  queen, 
added  woman's  zeal  to  the  cause,  and  through 
her  influence  Clovis  vowed  to  build  a  church 
to  the  holy  apostles,  who  were  expected  to  be 
his  patrons  in  the  extermination  of  the  Gothic 
heretics.  A  campaign  was  accordingly  organ- 
ized for  the  recovery  of  Aquitaine. 

At  this  time  the  king  of  the  Visigoths  was 
Alaric,  a  warlike  prince,  but  no  match  for 
Clovis.  After  mutual  preparations  the  two 
armies  came  face  to  face  a  few  miles  from 
Poitiers,  where  the  overthrow  of  the  Goths 
was  easily  effected.  The  two  kings  met  in  the 
battle,  and  Alaric  fell  under  the  battle-axe  of 
his  rival.  The  conquest  of  the  rich  province 
of  Aquitaine  was  the  result  of  the  conflict. 
but  the  Goths  were  permitted  to  retain  the 
narrow  tract  of  Septimania,  extending  from 
the  Rhone  to  the  Pyrenees.  As  to  the  rest  of 
VOL.  II.- 5 


the  Gaulish  possessions  of  the  Visigoth-,  tin  y 
were  permanently  annexed  to  the  kingdom 
of  Fniii'-i-. 

In  the  menu  time,  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  fifth  century,  the  race  of  Alaric  had 
planted  itself  firmly  in  Spain.  In  this  coun- 
try the  barbarians  made  little  concealment  of 
their  purpose  to  extinguish  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. Theodoric  II.,  who  had  himself  obtained 
the  Visigothic  throne  by  murder,  was  in  his 
turn  assassinated  by  his  brother,  Euric,  who 
proved  to  be  as  able  as  he  was  base.  In  the 
year  472  he  passed  the  Pyrenees  and  captured 
Saragossa  and  Pampeluna.  The  nobles  of  the 
Roman  party  gathered  an  army  to  resist  his 
progress,  but  were  defeated  in  battle.  He 
then  extended  his  conquest  into  Lusitania, 
and  reduced  the  whole  peninsula.  Even  the 
little  kingdom  of  the  Suevi  was  made  to 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Gothic 
sovereign. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  following  cen- 
tury the  royal  line  of  the  Goths  was  broken 
by  the  death  of  the  infant  grandson  of  The- 
odoric, and  the  government  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Count  Theudes,  whose  valor  as  a 
chieftain  had  already  made  him  a  power  in 
the  nation.  At  this  time  the  Goths  were  en- 
gaged in  a  war  with  the  Vandals,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  invade  Africa.  In  the  year  535 
an  expedition  was  made  against  Ceuta,  on  tho 
African  coast  The  place  was  besieged,  with 
every  prospect  of  success  on  the  part  of  the 
besiegers';  but  on  the  Sabbath  day  the  pious 
Goths  forebore  to  press  the  enemy  and  en- 
gaged in  worship.  Taking  advantage  of  this 
respite,  the  irreligious  Vandals  sallied  forth 
and  broke  up  the  investment.  It  was  with 
difficulty  that  Theudes  made  his  escape  into 
Spain.  In  a  short  time,  however,  an  embassy 
came  from  Gelimer,  now  in  the  deepest  dis- 
tress; for  Belisarius  was  victorious  over  tho 
Vandals,  and  their  king  was"  a  fugitive.  In 
534  he  applied  to  Theudes  for  help ;  but  the 
latter  merely  temporized  with  the  messengers 
until  he  learned  of  the  downfall  of  Carthage, 
whereupon  he  dismissed  them. 

After  tho  conquest  of  Africa,  Belisarius 
repaired  to  Italy  and  tl-r  Vi-i<_'<>tliic  kingdom 
was  for  a  while  left  undisturbed.  When 
Theudes  died  the  succession  was  disputed,  and 
the  less  worthy  of  the  two  candidates  appealed 
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to  Justinian  for  the  support  of  his  claims. 
The  Emperor  espoused  his  cause,  aiid  received 
in  return  several  cities  and  fortresses  as  a  rec- 
ompense, lu  this  way  the  influence  of  the 
Eastern  Empire  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  re- 
stored in  Spain,  and  during  the  remainder  of 
the  sixth  and  the  early  part  of  the  seventh 
century  the  kingdom  of  the  Visigoths  might 
well  be  regarded  as  a  dependency. 

Between  the  years  577  and  584  the  great 
religious  revolution  was  accomplished  by 
which,  in  Gaul  and  Spain,  the  Arian  faith 
was  overthrown  and  the  orthodox  creed  es- 
tablished as  the  true  belief  of  the  Christians. 
As  usual  in  such  movements,  personal  agencies 
were  blended  with  general  causes  in  effecting 
the  result.  At  the  period  referred  to,  Leovi- 
gild  was  king  of  the  Goths.  He,  like  his 
subjects,  held  to  Arianism.  His  son,  Her- 
menegild,  chose  for  his  wife  the  orthodox 
daughter  of  Sigebert,  king  of  the  Franks. 
Between  her  and  the  wife  of  the  Gothic 
monarch  violent  dissensions  arose,  and  the 
younger  princess  was  at  last  beaten  almost  to 
death  and  ordered  to  be  drowned  in  a  fish- 
pond. Hermenegild,  backed  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  Seville,  prevented  the  execution  of 
the  murderous  purpose  of  the  queen.  The 
Catholic  party  rallied  to  the  support  of  Her- 
menegild and  his  wife,  and  civil  war — which 
was  really  a  war  of  religions — broke  out  in 
the  kingdom.  For  the  time  success  declared 
for  the  side  of  the  king  and  the  Arians.  The 
rebellious  son  was  overthrown,  and  finally, 
after  repeated  acts  of  treason,  was  put  to 
death. 

When  Leovigild  died,  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Recared,  who,  like  his  brother, 
was  of  the  othodox  belief.  He  declared  him- 
self a  Catholic.  He  called  a  council  of  the 
Arian  clergy,  and  reason  and  superstition 
were  both  employed  to  persuade  them  from 
their  error.  By  various  means  they  were 
won  over,  though  several  nascent  rebellions 
had  to  be  crushed  before  the  change  in  the 
national  faith  could  be  effected.  The  whole 
body  of  the  Visigothic  people  was  gradually 
brought  within  the  Catholic  fold,  and  the 
Suevi  of  North-western  Spain  were  also  added 
to  the  Church. 

One  of  the  principal  acts  of  the  reign  of 
Recared  was  the  calling  of  the  great  Council 


of  Toledo — first  of  the  conventions  of  that 
name.  Seventy  bishops  of  the  Church  as- 
sembled and  testified  the  zeal  of  new  converts 
by  extending  the  doctrines  of  the  Nicene 
Creed.  The  king  celebrated  the  religious  re- 
covery of  his  people  by  sending  costly  pres- 
ents to  Gregory  the  Great,  and  that  pontiff  re- 
ciprocated by  returning  to  Recared  the  hairs 
of  John  the  Baptist,  some  of  the  wood  of  the 
True  Cross,  and  some  iron  rust  from  the 
chains  of  St.  Peter. 

During  the  seventh  century  the  Visigothic 
kingdom  in  Spain  flourished  as  greatly  as 
might  be  expected  of  a  barbarian  power  in  a 
barbaric  age.  One  of  the  marked  features  of 
the  times  was  the  establishment  of  many  colo- 
nies of  Jews  in  the  Spanish  peninsula.  The 
warlike  spirit  in  the  sons  of  Israel  was  now 
extinct,  but  their  buffetings  among  the  na- 
tions had  developed  in  the  race  that  marvelouc 
faculty  of  gain  by  which  the  Jewish  people 
have  ever  since  been  characterized.  Their 
rapid  accumulations  had  made  them  the  vic- 
tims of  avarice  in  every  state  where  they  had 
settled.  Nor  were  the  pious  Visigoths  any 
exception  to  the  rule  of  persecution.  Of 
course  the  religion  of  the  Jews  was  generally 
made  an  excuse  for  the  perpetration  of  deeds 
the  real  object  of  which  was  mere  confiscation 
and  robbery.  Indeed,  it  may  be  stated  as  a 
general  fact  that,  during  the  Middle  Ages  in 
Europe,  the  right  of  property  was  never  re- 
garded except  when  enforced  by  the  sword. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century 
the  Visigothic  king  was  Sisebut.  During  his 
reign  a  great  persecution  was  instituted 
against  the  Spanish  Jews.  The  real  motive 
was  plunder.  Ninety  thousand  of  the  Israel- 
ites were  compelled  under  penalty  of  confis- 
cation to  accept  the  rite  of  baptism.  Those 
who  refused  were  put  to  torture;  nor  were 
the  recusants  permitted  to  avoid  the  alterna- 
tive by  escaping  from  the  country.  It  was 
baptism  or  death.  The  obstinacy  of  the  Jews 
was  such  that  most  of  their  property  passed 
to  the  hands  of  their  persecutors.  When 
there  was  little  more  to  be  obtained  by  rob- 
bery one  of  the  successors  of  Sisebut  issued 
an  edict  for  the  banishment  of  all  Jews  from 
his  dominion.  One  of  the  great  councils  of 
Toledo  required  all  succeeding  sovereigns  to 
subscribe  to  the  law  of  banishment;  but  cu- 
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pitlity  was  generally  stronger  than  an  oath, 
ami  it  became  the  practice  to  despoil  and 
enslave  the  Jews  rather  than  drive  them  to 
foreign  lands.  Notwithstanding  tin-  distresses 
which  they  suffered  the  Jews  continued  to 
increase,  and  it  can  not  be  doubted  that  they 
were  the  agents  of  that  intercourse  by  which 
iu  the  early  part  of  the  eighth  century  the 
Moors  of  Africa,  already  panting  for  such  an 
enterprise,  were  induced  to  cross  the  strait 
and  undertake  the  conquest  of  Europe. 

The  story  of  this  great  movement,  by  which 
the  Mohammedans  were  precipitated  into 
Spain,  will  be  reserved  for  its  proper  place  in 
the  Second  Book.  It  is  sufficient  in  this  con- 
nection to  say  that  in  the  year  711  a  great 
army  of  mixed  races,  all  professing  the  faith 
of  the  Prophet,  and  led  by  the  great  chieftain 
Taric,  crossed  the  strait  of  Gibraltar  and  began 
a  career  of  conquest  which  resulted  in  the 
subjugation  of  Spain.  The  Visigothic  ascen- 
dency was  ended,  except  in  the  Christian  king- 
dom of  Castile,  in  which  the  remnant  of  the 
Christian  powers  were  consolidated  and  were 
enabled  to  maintain  themselves  during  the 
remainder  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Of  the  KINGDOM  OF  THE  VANDAIS  a  good 
deal  has  already  been  said  in  the  preceding 
pages.  The  progress  of  this  people  from 
the  north  and  their  settlement  in  Spain  will 
readily  be  recalled.1  Having  once  obtained  a 
foothold  in  the  peninsula  they  gradually  pre- 
vailed over  their  adversaries.  Even  the  Ro- 
man general  Castinus,  who  in  428  was  sent 
out  against  them,  was  defeated  in  battle  and 
obliged  to  save  himself  by  flight.  The  cities 
of  Seville  and  Carthagena  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Vandals,  who  thence  made  their  way 
to  the  islands  of  Majorca  and  Minorca,  and 
then  into  Africa.  Into  the  latter  country 
they  were  invited  by  King  Boniface,  who  had 
become  the  leader  of  an  African  revolt  against 
his  rival  Aetius.  The  disposition  of  the  Van- 
dals to  extend  their  conquests  beyond  the  sea 
had  been  quickened  by  the  warlike  zeal  of  the 
great  GENSERIC,  who,  utter  the  death  of  his 
brother  Gonderic,  was  elected  to  the  Vandal 
throne.  So  great  was  the  prowess  of  this 
mighty  warrior  that  his  name  is  written  with 
those  of  Alaric  and  Attila  as  the  third  of  the 
barbaric  thunderbolts  by  which  the  great  tree 

1  See  Book  First,  p.  3& 


of  Rome  was  riven  to  the  heart.  He  is  rep- 
resented as  a  man  of  medium  stature,  lame  in 
one  leg,  slow  of  speech,  taciturn,  concealing 
his  plans  in  the  deep  recesses  of  his  barbaric 
spirit.  His  ambition  was  as  great  as  his 
policy  was  subtle.  To  conquer  was  the  prin- 
cipal thing ;  by  creating  strife  among  his  ene- 
mies, if  might  be,  by  open  battle  if  necessary. 

When  about  to  depart  for  the  war  in 
Africa — though  Genseric  contemplated  no  less 
than  the  removal  of  the  whole  Vandal  race 
to  the  south  side  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  consequent  abandonment  of  the  Spanish 
peninsula — he  turned  about  to  chastise  the 
king  of  the  Suevi,  who  had  rashly  presumed 
to  begin  an  invasion  of  the  territory  from 
which  the  Vandals  were  departing.  Genseric 
fell  upon  the  impudent  violators  of  the  peace 
and  drove  them  into  the  river  Anas.  Then 
in  the  year  429  he  embarked  at  the  head  of 
his  nation,  crossed  the  strait  of  Gibraltar,  and 
landed  on  the  African  coast. 

The  number  transported  for  the  succor  of 
Boniface  amounted  to  fifty  thousand  men  of 
war,  besides  the  aged  and  infirm,  the  women 
and  the  children  of  the  nation.  It  was,  how- 
ever, the  prestige  of  victory  rather  than  the 
array  of  numbers  that  rendered  the  Vandal 
invasion  so  formidable  to  the  African  tribes. 
Strange,  indeed,  was  the  contrast  between  the 
florid-complexioned,  blue-eyed  German  war- 
riors, strangely  dressed  and  still  more  strangely 
disciplined,  and  the  swarthy  natives  of  that 
sun-scorched  shore.  Soon,  however,  the  Moors 
came  to  understand  that  the  Vandals  were 
the  enemies  of  Rome,  and  that  sufficed  for 
friendship.  The  African  tribes  crowded  around 
the  camp  and  eagerly  entered  into  alliances 
with  Genseric,  willing  to  accept  any  kind  of 
a  master  instead  of  the  relentless  lords  of 
Italy. 

No  sooner  had  the  Vandals  established 
themselves  in  Africa  than  Count  Boniface 
and  the  Princess  Placidia  found  abundant 
cause  to.  repent  of  their  rashness  in  soliciting 
the  aid  of  the  inexorable  barbarians.  It  be- 
came  manifest  that  neither  Tyrian  nor  Trojan 
would  receive  any  consideration  at  the  hands 
of  the  stern  kinjr  of  the  Vandals.  Boniface 
sought  and  obtained  the  pardon  of  Aetius. 
Carthage,  and  the  other  Roman  posts,  by 
which  Africa  had  long  been  overawed  and 
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held  in  subjection,  returned  quickly  to  their 
allegiance,  and  Boniface  with  an  army  of  vet- 
erans would  gladly  have  cooperated  with  the 
constituted  authorities  in  driving  the  Vandals 
beyond  the  sea.  But  Geuseric  soon  annihi- 


lated the  forces  of  Boniface,  and  carried  his 
victorious  banners  far  and  wide  until  only  the 
cities  of  Carthage,  Cirta,  and  Hippo  Rhegius 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Romans. 
The  religious  condition  of  Africa  contrib- 
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uted  to  its  rapid  conquest  by  Genseric.  A 
sect  called  the  I  >' >N  \  i  ISTH,  so  named  from  their 
leader,  Donutus,  \vlicj  flourished  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourth  century,  fell  under  the  ban 
of  the  orthodox  party  and  were  bitterly  per- 
secuted. Three  hundred  Mr-Imps  and  thou- 
sands of  clergymen  of  inferior  rank  were  de- 
prived of  their  property,  expelled  from  their 
country,  and  driven  into  exile.  Intolerable 
fines  were  imposed  upon  persons  of  distinc- 
tion supposed  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the 
heretics.  I'nder  these  persecutions  many  of 
the  Donatists  gave  way  of  necessity  and  en- 
tered the  Catholic  fold ;  but  the  fanatical  ele- 
ment could  not  be  subdued,  and  this  numer- 
ous party  became  the  natural  ally  of  Genseric. 
The  sacking  of  the  Catholic  churches  which 
ensued,  and  which,  as  reported  by  the  fathers, 
has  made  the  word  vandalism  a  synonym  for 
wanton  robbery,  is  doubtless  to  be  attributed 
to  the  uncontrollable  vengeance  of  the  Don- 
atists rather  than  to  the  barbarians  them- 
selves, who,  on  the  whole,  were  less  to  be 
dreaded  for  their  savagery  than  either  the 
Goths  or  the  Huns. 

In  the  year  430,  the  seven  rich  provinces 
stretching  from  Tangier  to  Tripoli  were  over- 
run by  the  invaders.  The  cities  were  gener- 
ally destroyed.  The  wealth  accumulated  by 
ages  of  extortion  was  exposed  by  the  torture 
of  its  possessors,  and  seized  with  a  rapacity 
known  only  to  barbarism.  In  many  instances 
the  unresisting  inhabitants  of  towns  were 
butchered  by  the  frenzied  Vandals.  Boniface 
himself,  after  vainly  attempting  to  stay  the 
work  which  he  had  provoked,  was  besieged 
in  Hippo  Rhegius.  For  fourteen  months 
the  garrison  held  out,  but  was  finally  reduced 
by  famine.  Meanwhile,  the  Empire  sent  what 
succor  might  be  spared  to  shore  up  the  totter- 
ing fortunes  of  Africa.  A  powerful  arma- 
ment, under  the  command  of  Aspar,  leaving 
Constantinople,  joined  the  forces  of  Boniface, 
and  the  latter  again  offered  battle  to  the  Van- 
dals. A  decisive  conflict  ensued,  in  which 
the  Imperial  army  was  destroyed.  Boniface 
soon  after  fell  in  Italy  in  a  civil  broil  with  his 
old  rival,  Aetius. 

It  appears  that,  after  the  capture  of  Hippo 
Rhegius  and  the  overthrow  of  Boniface,  Gen- 
seric did  not  press  his  advantage  as  might 
have  been  expected.  He  entered  into  nego- 


tiations with  the  Emperor  «f  tin-  West,  and 
agreed  to  concede  to  that  sovereign  the  pot- 
session  of  Mauritania.  Several  aspirant*  for 
the  Vandal  throne,  notably  the  ->n-  of  ( Jon- 
deric,  appeared  to  annoy  rather  than  endanger 
the  supremacy  of  the  barbarian  monarch. 
Nor  could  the  turbulent  population-  which  he 
had  subdued  be  easily  reduced  to  an  orderly 
state.  An  interval  of  eight  years  was  thus 
placed  between  the  defeat  of  Boniface  and 
the  capture  of  Carthage.  When  the  city  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  assailants,  it  was  de- 
spoiled of  its  treasures  after  the  manner  of 
the  age.  The  dominant  party  of  the  Car- 
thaginians was  subjected  to  the  severest 
treatment  by  the  conqueror.  The  nobles, 
senators,  and  ecclesiastics  were  driven  into 
perpetual  banishment. 

With  the  downfall  of  Carthage  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  Vandals  in  Northern  Africa  was 
completely  established.  The  maritime  propen- 
sities of  the  Moorish  nations  had  not  been 
extinguished  by  centuries  of  warfare.  Nor 
was  Genseric  slow  to  perceive  that  the  ocean 
was  now  the  proper  pathway  to  further  con- 
quest and  glory.  The  coast  towns  again  rang 
with  the  shipbuilders'  axe,  and  the  Vandals 
emulated  the  nautical  skill  of  the  subject  peo- 
ple. It  was  not  long  till  an  African  fleet 
conveyed  an  army  into  Sicily,  which  was 
readily  subjugated.  Descents  were  made  on 
the  coasts  of  Italy,  and  it  l>ecame  a  question 
with  the  emperors,  not  whether  they  could  re- 
cover Africa,  but  whether  Rome  herself  could 
be  saved  from  the  clutches  of  Genseric. 

A  Vandal  fleet  anchored  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber.  Maximus  had  recently  succeeded 
Valentinian  on  the  Imperial  throne,  but  at  the 
end  of  three  months  he  was  murdered  and  his 
body  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  Three  days  after 
this  event,  the  Vandals  advanced  against  the 
city.  The  Roman  bishop,  Leo,  and  a  proces- 
sion of  the  clergy  came  forth,  and  in  the  name 
of  religion  and  humanity  demanded  that  the 
inoffensive  should  lx?  spared  and  the  city  saved 
from  ruin.  Genseric  promised  moderation, 
but  vain  was  the  pledge  of  barbarism.  For 
fourteen  days  and  nights  Rome  was  given  up 
to  indiscriminate  pillage.  The  treasures  of 
the  Eternal  City  were  carried  on  board  the 
Vandal  -hips,  and  wanton  destruction,  fire, 
and  murder  added  to  the  horrors  of  the  sack. 
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She  that  had  despoiled  the  nations  was  in  her 
turn  outraged  and  left  lying  in  her  own  blood 
by  the  banks  of  the  Tiber. 

From  this  time,  for  a  period  of  eight  years, 
the  Vandals  became  the  terror  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  coasts  of  Spain,  Liguria, 
Tuscany,  Campania,  Lucauia,  Bruttium,  Apu- 
lia, Calabria,  Venetia,  Dalmatia,  Epirus, 
Greece,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  indeed  of  all  the 
countries  from  Gibraltar  to  Egypt,  were  as- 
sailed by  the  piratical  craft  of  Genseric.  With 
all  of  his  conquests  and  predatory  excursions 
the  Vandal  king  showed  himself  capable  of 
policy  and  statecraft.  After  the  capture  of 
Rome,  he  took  the  Empress  Eudoxia  and  her 
daughter,  Eudocia,  to  Carthage.  He  com- 
pelled the  young  princess  to  accept  his  son 
Hunneric  in  marriage,  and  thus  established  a 
kind  of  legitimacy  in  the  Vandal  government. 
Eudoxia  and  her  other  daughter,  Placidia, 
were  then  restored  from  their  captivity. 

The  separation  between  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Empires  had  now  become  so  com- 
plete that  the  one  could  no  longer  depend 
upon  the  other  for  succor.  The  West  was 
thus  left  to  struggle  with  the  barbarians  as 
best  she  might ;  nor  were  her  appeals  for  aid 
much  regarded  by  the  court  of  Constantinople. 
The  warlike  Count  Ricimer,  leader  of  the  bar- 
barian armies  in  Italy  in  alliance  with  Rome, 
was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  tendering  the 
submission  of  the  country  to  the  Eastern  Em- 
peror as  the  condition  of  protection  against 
the  Vandals. 

On  his  return  to  his  African  kingdom, 
Genseric  again  found  himself  embroiled  with 
his  Catholic  subjects.  The  orthodox  bishops 
openly  disputed  with  his  ministers  in  the 
synods,  and  the  king  resorted  to  persecution 
as  a  means  of  intellectual  conquest.  In  the 
reign  of  HUNNERIC,  who  succeeded  his  father 
in  the  year  477,  the  Catholic  party  was  still 
more  seriously  proscribed.  Many  were  exiled, 
and  a  few  were  tortured  on  account  of  their 
religious  creed.  After  the  death  of  Hunneric 
in  484,  the  throne  descended  successively  to 
his  two  nephews,  GUNDAMUND  and  THRASI- 
MUND,  the.  former  of  whom  reigned  twelve 
and  the  latter  twenty-seven  years. 

This  period  in  Vandal  history  was  occupied 
with  the  quarrels  and  wars  of  the  Arian  and 
orthodox  parties  in  the  Church.  Meanwhile, 


HILDERIC,  the  son  of  Hunneric,  grew  to  his 
majority,  and  after  the  death  of  his  cousin 
Thrasinumd,  in  523,  acceded  to  the  throne. 
His  disposition  was  much  more  humane  than 
that  of  his  predecessors,  but  his  goodness  was 
supplemented  by  feebleness,  and,  after  halting 
through  a  weak  .reign  of  seven  years,  he  was 
supplanted  on  the  throne  by  his  cousin  GE- 
LIMER.  The  end  of  the  Vandal  power,  how- 
ever, was  already  at  hand.  Partly  with  a 
view  to  exterminate  the  Arian  heresy,  and 
partly  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  Empire  throughout  the  West,  Bel- 
isarius  was  dispatched  into  Africa  and 
intrusted  with  the  work  of  reconquering  the 
country.  The  years  530-534  were  occupied 
by  the  great  general  in  overthrowing  the  do- 
minion established  by  Genseric  south  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Gelimer  was  driven  from  the 
throne,  and  attempted  to  make  his  escape  to 
the  capital  of  the  Visigoths  in  Spain.  He 
made  his  way  as  far  as  the  inland  districts  of 
Numidia,  but  was  there  seized  and  brought 
back  a  prisoner.  In  the  year  534,  Belisarius 
was  honored  with  a  triumph  in  the  streets  of 
Constantinople,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
aged  Gelimer  in  the  captive  train  was  a  notifi- 
cation to  history  that  the  kingdom  of  the 
Vandals  existed  no  longer. 

The  origin  and  course  of  the  PRANKISH 
NATION  down  to  the  time  of  Clovis  has  already 
been  narrated  in  the  preceding  pages,  i  It 
will  be  remembered  that,  after  their  settlement 
in  Gaul  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century, 
the  Franks  were  ruled  in  the  German  manner 
by  a  noble  family,  which  traced  its  origin  to 
the  prince  MEROVEUS  and  was  known  as  the 
Merovingian  House.  The  chieftains  of  this 
family  were  elevated  on  the  bucklers  of  their 
followers  and  proclaimed  kings  of  the  Franks. 
They  were  represented  as  having  blue  eyes 
and  long,  flaxen  hair,  tall  in  stature,  warlike 
in  disposition.  CLODION,  the  first  of  these 
kings,  held  his  court  at  a  town  between  Lou- 
vain  and  Brussels.  His  kingdom  is  said  to 
have  extended  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Somme. 
On  his  death  the  kingdom  was  left  to  his  two 
sons,  the  elder  of  whom  appealed  to  Attila, 
and  the  younger — Meroveus — to  the  court  of 
Rome.  Thus  was  prepared  one  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  Hunnish  invasion  of  Gaul.  Of 


1  See  Book  First,  p.  39. 
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the  reign  of  Meroveus  not  mucli  is  known. 
The  next  sovereign,  named  Cim.nr.Kir,  was 
banished  on  account  of  his  youthful  follies. 
For  four  years  he  lived  in  retirement  in  <!cr- 


niany,  where  he  abused  the  hospitality  "f 
kin^'    i.f    tlic    Thuriii^hiiii    l>y    winnin-  :iw:iy 
his  queen,  who  aecninpaiii.'d  him  mi  his  \\.-iy 
into    Gaul.      Of   this    union    was    born    the- 


•THUS  DIDST  THOU  TO  TIIK  V 
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prince  KHLODWIG,  or  CLOVIS,  who  is  regarded 
as  the  founder  of  the  Prankish  monarchy. 
In  the  year  481  he  succeeded  his  father  in  the 
government,  being  then  but  fifteen  years 
of  age. 

Clovis  was  a  warrior  from  his  youth.  His 
disposition  was  audacious  in  the  extreme.  In 
one  of  his  earlier  campaigns  he  captured  the 
cathedral  of  Rheiins  and  despoiled  the  altar 
of  its  treasures.  Among  the  rich  booty  was 
a  marvelous  vase  of  great  size  and  value. 
When  it  came  to  a  division  of  the  spoil,  the 
king — against  that  usage  of  the  German  race 
which  required  that  all  the  spoils  of  war 
should  be  divided  by  lot — sought  the  vase  for 
himself.  For  the  bishop  of  Rheims  had  sent 
to  him  a  request  for  a  return  of  the  price- 
less trophy,  and  Clovis  would  fain  make 
friends  with  the  Christian  nobleman.  But 
one  of  the  Prankish  chiefs  struck  the  vase 
with  his  battle-axe  and  destroyed  it. 

Clovis  was  greatly  angered,  but  for  a  while 
concealed  his  wrath.  In  the  course  of  time 
there  was  a  military  inspection  of  the  Franks, 
and  when  the  king  came  to  examine  the  arms 
of  him  who  had  broken  the  vase  he  found 
them  rusty  and  unfit  for  use.  He  wrenched 
the  battle-axe  out  of  tLe  hands  of  the  chief 
and  threw  it  on  the  ground,  and  when  the 
owner  stooped  to  recover  it  dashed  his  own 
ponderous  weapon  into  the  skull  of  the  stoop- 
ing warrior.  "Thus,"  said  he,  "didst  thou 
to  the  vase  at  Soissons."  Nor  did  any  dare 
to  resent  the  murder  of  the  chief. 

At  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Clovis  the 
kingdom  of  the  Franks  embraced  only  the 
provinces  of  Tournay  and  Arras,  and  the 
number  of  Clovis's  warriors  did  not,  perhaps, 
exceed  five  thousand.  It  was,  however,  a 
part  of  the  freedom  of  the  German  tribes  to 
attach  themselves  to  what  chieftain  soever  ap- 
peared most  worthy  to  be  their  leader. 

At  first  Clovis  was  a  soldier  of  fortune.  In 
his  earlier  expeditions  and  conquests  the 
spoils  of  battle  were  divided  among  his  fol- 
lowers. Discipline,  however,  was  the  law  of 
his  army,  and  justice  the  motto  of  his  govern- 
ment. His  ascendency  over  the  Franks  and 
other  German  tribes  soon  became  the  most 
marked  of  any  thus  far  witnessed  since  the 
beginning  of  the  barbarian  invasion.  Soon 
after  his  accession  to  authority,  Clovis  was 


obliged  to  contend  for  his  rights  with  the 
Roman  Syagrius,  who  claimed  to  be  master- 
general  of  Gaul.  That  element  in  Gaulish 
society,  however,  which  was  represented  by 
Syagrius  had  so  greatly  declined  in  numbers 
and  influence  that  Clovis  gained  an  easy  vic- 
tory, and  his  rival  was  delivered  over  to  the 
executioner. 

The  next  conflict  of  the  king  of  the  Franks 
was  with  the  Alemanni.  This  strong  confed- 
eration of  tribes  claimed  jurisdiction  over  the 
Rhine  from  its  sources  to  the  Moselle.  Their 
aggressions  in  the  kingdom  of  Cologne  brought 
them  into  conflict  with  Clovis,  and  the  latter 
defeated  them  in  a  great  battle  fought  in  the 
plain  of  Tolbiac.  The  king  of  the  Alemanni 
was  slain,  and  his  followers  were  obliged  to 
submit  to  the  conqueror.  The  result  of  the 
conflict  was  so  far-reaching  that  Theodoric 
the  Great  sent  his  congratulations  from  Ra- 
venna. 

In  the  year  496  Clovis  was  converted  from 
paganism  to  Christianity.  In  the  mean  time 
he  had  married  Clotilda,  a  Catholic  princess, 
niece  of  the  king  of  Burgundy.  It  was 
through  her  instrumentality  that  the  king's 
mind  was  gradually  won  from  the  supersti- 
tions of  the  North.  The  tradition  exists  that 
in  the  crisis  of  the  battle  of  Tolbiac,  when 
the  kingdom  as  well  as  the  life  of  Clovis  was 
hanging  in  the  balance,  he  prayed  aloud  to 
the  "God  of  Clotilda,"  whereupon  victory 
declared  in  his  favor.  The  pious  warrior 
could  do  no  less  than  recognize  his  obligation 
by  accepting  the  religious  faith  of  his  queen. 

It  appears,  moreover,  that  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  had  already  diffused  themselves 
not  a  little  among  the  chiefs  of  the  Frankish 
nation.  Though  it  was  anticipated  that  the 
conversion  of  Clovis  would  be  illy  received 
by  his  people,  yet  the  opposite  was  true.  The 
chiefs  of  the  Franks  applauded  his  course  and 
followed  his  example.  In  the  year  496  Clovis 
was  publicly  baptized  in  the  cathedral  of 
Rheims,  and  the  officiating  bishops  and  priests 
spared  no  pains  to  make  the  ceremony  as  sol- 
emn and  magnificent  as  possible.  Three  thou- 
sand of  the  principal  Franks  were  likewise 
baptized  into  the  new  faith.1  Thus,  nominally, 

1  It  is  narrated  that  Clovis  was  greatly  excited 
on  hearing  repeated  the  tragic  story  of  the  cruci- 
fixion of  Christ.  His  feelings  were  a  mixture  of 
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at  least,  the  new  kingdom  established  by  tin- 
genius  of  Clovis  was  planted  upon  a  basis  of 
Christianity. 

It  could  not  be  truthfully  claimed,  how- 
ever, that  the  lives  aud  characters  of  the 
Fraukish  king  and  his  subjects  were  much 
modified  by  their  conversion.  The  ferocious 
manners  and  coarse  instincts  of  the  barbarians 
still  continued  to  predominate  until  wlxat  time 
the  gradual  influ- 
ences of  enlighten- 
ment dispelled  the 
darkness  of  heath- 
enism. The  reign 
of  Clovis  thus  be- 
came a  mixture  of 
Christian  profession 
and  pagan  practices. 
He  accepted  the  mir- 
acles performed  at 
the  holy  sepulcher 
at  Tours  by  St.  Mar- 
tin, and  drank  in 
the  entire  supersti- 
tion of  his  times. 
He  received  from  the 
Catholic  clergy  the 
title  of  Eldest  Son 
of  the  Church;  for 
he  was  the  first  of 
the  pagan  kings  to 
accept  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity  as 
they  were  promul- 
gated from  the  See 
of  Rome. 

But  neither  the 
professions  of  relig- 
ious faith,  nor  the 
baptismal  ceremony, 
nor  any  humanity 
in  the  king  himself 
prevented  him  from 

imbruing  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  the 
innocent.  He  assassinated  all  the  princes  of 
the  Merovingian  family  as  coolly  and  delib- 
erately as  though  he  were  an  Oriental  despot; 
nor  was  any  human  life  or  interest  permitted 

Christian  pathos  and  barbarian  vengeance.  "  Had 
I  been  present  witli  my  valiant  Franks,"  In-  ex- 
claimed in  wrath,  "  I  would  have  revenged  his 
injuries." 


to  stand  between  him  and  his  pur|x>se.  In 
the  year  4H7,  the  Annnricaii~  were  obliged  to 
siilunit  to  the  new  French  nnman  liv.  Alxjut 
the  same  time,  the  remaining  troops  and  gar- 
risons within  the  limits  of  Gaul  were  over- 
powered by  the  Franks.  In  further  e<>m|ue>U 
Clovis  extended  his  authority  over  the  north- 
ern provinces,  and  in  4ii!i  he  began  war  on 
Gundobald,  king  of  the  Burgundians.  In  the 


rl.ovi.-  MI" 


Drawn  by  Vlerge. 

realms  of  that  monarch,  as  previously  in  those 
of  the  king  of  the  Franks,  religious  clamor 
was  at  its  height  between  the  Catholic  and 
Arian  parties.  The  king  adhered  to  the  lat- 
ter, and  the  former,  having  a  natural  affilia- 
tion with  Clovis,  a  good  excuse  was  given  to 
the  king  of  the  Franks  for  undertaking  tin- 
war  in  the  name  of  religion.  In  the  year 
500  a  great  battle  was  fought  between  Laugres 
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and  Dijon.  Victory  declared  for  Clovis.  Bur- 
gundy became  tributary  to  the  Franks.  Within 
a  short  time  Gundobald  violated  the  conditions 
which  were  imposed  by  the  conqueror,  and 
the  war  was  renewed.  Gundobald,  however, 
continued  his  nominal  reign  until  his  death, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Sigismuud. 

With  him  the  kingdom  of  the  Burguudians 
was  destined  to  extinction.  In  the  year  532, 
an  army  of  Franks  was  led  into  the  country, 
and  Sigismund  was  driven  from  the  throne, 
captured,  and,  with  his  wife  and  two  children, 
buried  alive  in  a  well.  The  Burguudians 
were  still  allowed  to  enjoy  their  local  laws, 
but  were  otherwise  incorporated  with  the  do- 
minions of  the  conqueror.  There  thus  re- 
mained to  the  sons  of  Clovis  a  realm  almost 
as  broad  as  the  Republic  of  France. 

In  the  mean  time  Clovis  had  established 
his  capital  at  Paris.  In  the  first  quarter  of 
the  sixth  century  occurred  the  great  struggle 
between  the  Goths  and  the  Franks  for  posses- 
sion of  the  country  north  of  the  Alps.  A 
personal  interview  was  held  between  Clovis 
and  Alaric  on  an  island  in  the  Loire.  Many 
were  the  mutual  professions  of  kingly  and 
brotherly  affection  between  the  two  distin- 
guished monarchs,  who  each  hid  beneath  the 
cloak  of  Christian  regard  a  profound  and 
settled  purpose  to  undo  his  friend  at  the  first 
opportunity.  In  the  year  507  a  great  battle 
was  fought  about  ten  miles  from  Poitiers,  in 
which  the  Franks  were  completely  victorious. 

In  the  next  year  the  kingdom  of  Aquitaine 
was  overrun  by  Clovis  and  annexed  to  his 
dominions.  Hearing  of  these  great  conquests 
and  especially  delighted  with  the  Christian 
profession  of  the  king  of  the  Franks,  the  Em- 
peror Anastasius,  looking  out  from  Constan- 
tinople to  the  west,  conferred  upon  him  the 
imperial  titles.  The  king  entered  the  church 
of  St.  Martin,  clad  himself  in  purple,  and  was 
saluted  as  Consul  and  Augustus. 

Something  was  still  wanting  to  complete 
the  establishment  of  the  French  monarchy, 
and  this  was  supplied  a  quarter  of  a  century 
after  the  death  of  Clovis.  The  city  of  Aries 
and  Marseilles,  ,the  last  strongholds  of  the 
Ostrogoths  in  Gaul,  were  surrendered  to  the 
Franks,  and  the  transfer  was  sanctioned  by 
Justinian.  The  people  of  the  provinces  bevond 
the  Alps  were  absolved  from  their  allegiance 


to  the  Emperor  of  the  East,  and  by  this  act 
the  independent  sovereignty  of  the  Franks 
was  virtually  recognized.  So  complete  was 
the  autonomy  of  the  new  government  that 
gold  coins,  stamped  with  the  name  and  image 
of  the  Merovingians,  passed  current  as  a  meas- 
ure of  value  in  the  exchanges  of  the  Empire. 
The  settled  state  of  affairs  which  thus  super- 
vened among  the  people  of  Gaul,  contributed 
powerfully  to  stimulate  the  nascent  civilization 
of  the  epoch.  Already  under  the  immediate 
successors  of  Clovis,  the  Franks  or  French 
became  of  all  the  recently  barbarous  peoples 
of  the  North  the  most  polite  in  manners,  lan- 
guage, and  dress. 

It  may  be  interesting  in  this  connection  to 
add  a  few  paragraphs  respecting  the  growth 
of  law,  and,  in  general,  of  the  social  usages 
which  prevailed  among  the  barbarian  peoples, 
especially  among  the  Franks,  in  the  times  of 
the  Merovingian  kings.  Before  the  elevation 
of  the  House  of  Meroveus,  namely,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  the  Franks 
appointed  four  of  their  sagest  chieftains  to 
reduce  to  writing  the  usages  of  the  nation. 
Their  work  resulted  in  the  production  of  a 
code  known  as  the  Salic  Laws.  These  statutes 
were  reported  to  three  successive  assemblies  of 
the  people  and  were  duly  approved.  When 
Clovis  .became  a  Christian  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  modify  several  of  the  laws  which 
touched  upon  questions  of  religion.  His  suc- 
cessors in  the  kingdom  further  revised  the 
Salic  code  until  in  the  course  of  a  century 
from  the  time  of  Clovis  the  statutes  were 
reduced  to  their  ultimate  form.  About  the 
same  time  the  laws  of  the  Ripuarian  Franks 
were  codified  and  promulgated ;  and  these  two 
bodies  of  law  were  made  the  basis  of  the  legis- 
lation of  Charlemagne.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  when  the  Alemanni  were  conquered  by 
the  Franks  they  were  permitted  to  retain  their 
own  local  institutions.  The  same  was  true  in 
the  case  of  the  conquest  of  the  Bavarians. 
The  Merovingian  kings  took  care  that  the  laws 
of  the  two  peoples  last  mentioned  should  also 
be  compiled  as  a  part  of  the  local  statutes  of 
the  kingdom.  In  the  case  of  the  Visigoths 
and  the  Burgundians,  written  legislation  had  al- 
ready preceded  the  Frankish  conquest.  Among 
the  former  people  King  Euric  himself  was  the 
tribal  legislator,  by  whom  the  immemorial 
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usages  of  his  nation  were  reduced  to  statutory 
form. 

In  general,  the  barbarian  laws  were  such 
as  sprang  necessarily  out  of  the  condition- 
present  ill  their  rude  society.  Each  tribe  had 
its  local  customs  and  usages,  which  in  the 
course  of  time  obtained  first  the  sanction  of 
observance  and  then  of  authority.  When  the 
kingdom  was  consolidated  under  the  Merovin- 
gians each  tribe  was  permitted  to  retain  its 
own  laws;  nor  did  Clovis  and  his  successors 
attempt  to  exact  uniformity.  The  same  free- 
dom which  was  thus  extended  to  the  various 
nations  composing  the  Prankish  power  was 
conceded  to  the  different  classes  of  society. 
In  some  sense  there  was  a  law  for  each  member 
of  the  tribe.  Individuality  was  the  essential 
principle— -free  doom  the  first  thing  consulted 
in  legislation. 

The  barbarian  customs  were  persistent — 
transmitted  from  father  to  son.  The  child 
received  and  followed  the  law  of  the  parent; 
the  wife,  of  her  husband ;  the  freedman,  of 
his  patron.  In  all  procedures  the  preference 
was  given  to  the  defendant,  who  must  be  tried 
in  his  own  court,  and  might  choose  the  law 
under  which  he  was  prosecuted. 

The  peculiar  vice  of  the  barbarian  legisla- 
tion was  the  fact  of  its  being  personal.  Crime 
was  regarded  as  committed  against  the  indi- 
vidual, not  against  society.  This  led  inevitably 
to  the  substitution  of  private  vengeance  for 
public  punishment.  As  among  the  American 
aborigines,  so  among  the  ancient  Germans, 
revenge  was  regarded  as  honorable.  Society 
conceded  to  each  the  privilege  of  vindicating 
his  own  rights  and  punishing  the  wrongdoer. 
The  individual  executor  of  the  law  was  thus 
in  his  turn  subjected  to  the  will  of  the  kins- 
men of  any  whom  he  had  punished.  Venge- 
ance and  counter-vengeance  thus  became  the 
common  methods  of  obtaining  redress.  The 
lex  talioni*  was  the  law  of  society.  To  the 
extent  that  this  principle  prevailed  the  magis- 
trate was  reduced  to  an  advisory  officer,  whose 
duty  was  to  mediate  between  man  and  man, 
rather  than  enforce  by  authority  a  common 
law  upon  all. 

Growing  out  of  these  vicious  principles  was 
the  idea  present  in  nearly  all  the  barbarian 
codes  that  human  life  might  be  measured  by 
monetary  valuation,  that  blood  had  its  price. 


Tin-  admission  of  this  element  into  the  I 
lation  i)f  the  (iermnns  left  the  principle  of  line 
and  forfeiture  as  almost  the  only  restraint 
against  the  commission  of  criim-.  {'.-.,•  \<  mem- 
ber of  society  was  permitted  to  take  the  life 
of  the  other,  subject  only  to  hi.-  ability  to  pay 
the  price  of  the  deed.  Every  j>erson  was  ap- 
praised for  criininul  purpi  —  the  life 
of  each  was  set  an  estimate,  and  this  r.-tinmte 
was  freely  admitted  as  the  basis  of  criminal 
proceedings.  Of  the  Antnution*,  or  persons 
of  the  first  rank,  the  lives  were  appraised  at 
six  hundred  pieces  of  gold.  The  next  grade 
of  persons,  embracing  those  who  sat  at  the 
king's  table,  were  listed  at  one-half  as  much  as 
the  Antrustions.  The  ordinary  Prankish  free- 
man was  reckoned  as  worth  two  hundred 
pieces  of  gold,  while  the  lives  of  persons  of 
inferioV  quality  were  set  at  a  price  of  a  hun- 
dred or  even  fifty  pieces.  In  general,  the 
commission  of  crime  against  the  life  of  a  per- 
son was  followed  by  the  payment  of  a  fine 
equal  to  the  price  at  which  the  murdered  man 
was  appraised.  It  was  perhaps  fortunate  that 
this  irrational  and  inadequate  punishment  was 
reenforced  by  the  fear  of  that  personal  venge- 
ance which  might  in  turn  be  taken  upon  the 
murderer. 

With  the  lapse  of  time  greater  rigor  was 
introduced  in  the  administration  of  justice; 
and  by  the  time  of  the  advent  of  Charlemagne 
legislation  had  for  the  most  part  become  im- 
personal— that  is,  punishment  was  thenceforth 
inflicted  in  the  name  of  society,  and  not  in  the 
name  of  the  individual. 

In  the  sixth  century  the  law  was  generally 
executed  by  the  duke  or  prefect  of  the  county. 
The  judge  was  nearly  always  unlearned,  pas- 
sionate, perhaps  vindictive.  The  methods 
employed  in  the  alleged  courts  of  justice  were 
worthy  of  a  barbarous  age.  The  defendant 
might  introduce  his  friends  as  witnesses,  and 
prove  that  they  believed  him  innocent!  If  as 
many  as  seventy-two  persons  could  be  found 
so  to  testify,  it  was  sufficient  to  absolve  an 
incendiary-  It  was  found  that  the  barbarian 
conscience  was  a  very  indifferent  -afciruard 
against  the  crime  of  perjury.  In  order  more 
certainly  to  obtain  the  truth,  two  new  methods 
were  invented  of  putting  the  parties  to  the 
ti-t.  These  were  known  by  the  common  name 
of  the  "  Judgment  of  God."  The  first  was  by 
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fire,  the  second  by  water.  The  accused  was 
put  to  the  test  of  handling  a  red-hot  iron, 
•which  if  he  might  do  with  impunity  he  was 
adjudged  innocent.  In  the  other  case  the 
criminal  was  put  into  the  water.  Should  he 
be  buoyed  up,  the  judgment  was,  Not  Guilty; 
should  he  sink,  Guilty.  Such  was  the  benign 
legislation  attributed  to  the  lawgiver  Gundo- 
bald,  king  of  the  Burgundians. 

Another  method  of  procedure  in  the  barba- 
rian court  was  that  of  judicial  combat.  In 
this  case  the  accused  was  expected  to  confront 
the  accuser,  and  to  vindicate  his  innocence  by 
battle.  The  combatants  met  each  other  on 
foot  or  on  horseback,  and  fought,  each  accord- 
ing to  the  method  of  his  own  countrymen ; 
and  the  court  adjudged  that  he  who  fell  was 
the  criminal.  This  irrational  and  cruel  method 
of  deciding  disputes,  begotten,  as  it  Was,  by 
ignorance  and  cradled  by  superstition,  spread 
throughout  all  the  states  of  Europe,  and  con- 
tinued to  prevail  for  many  centuries.  Nor 
might  the  weak,  except  by  the  aid  of  a  cham- 
pion, hope  to  contend  successfully  with  the 
violence  of  the  strong  oppressor. 

As  far  back  as  the  days  of  Ariovistus,  a 
claim  was  established  by  the  Germans  upon 
the  lands  of  Gaul.  At  first  one-third,  and 
afterwards  two-thirds,  of  the  territory  of  the 
Sequani  were  assigned  to  the  warriors  beyond 
the  Rhine.  After  five  hundred  years  these 
claims,  once  recognized,  were  reasserted  by 
the  Visigoths  and  Burgundians,  and  became 
the  basis  of  the  subsequent  land  titles  of  Gaul. 
At  the  time  of  the  Prankish  invasion,  the 
rights  of  the  original  Gauls  and  Romans  ceased 
to  be  regarded.  The  land  distribution  made 
by  Clovis  to  his  followers  has  already  been 
mentioned.  The  Merovingian  princes  took  and 
retained  large  domains  out  of  the  conquered 
territory.  They  also  assumed  the  right  of  con- 
ferring upon  the  Prankish  nobles  certain  lands 
called  benefices,  which  were  to  be  held  in  the 
feudal  fashion  on  the  conditions  of  military 
service  and  homage  to  the  suzerain.  Besides 
the  royal  estates  and  beneficiary  lands,  two 
other  classes  of  title,  known  as  the  allodial  and 
Salic  possession,  were  also  recognized.  Already 
the  system  of  Feudalism  might  be  seen  oozing 
out  of  barbaric  Prance. 

The  system  of  slavery  was  adopted  by  the 
Franks  as  well  as  by  the  Romans.     The  bar- 


barians reduced  to  servitude  the  prisoners 
taken  in  war.  In  general,  however,  the  cap- 
tives thus  reduced  to  serfdom  were  attached  to 
the  estates  of  their  masters,  and  were  hence- 
forth regarded  as  belonging  to  the  land  rather 
than  subject  to  personal  ownership.  Still  the 
power  of  life  and  death  was  freely  exercised 
by  the  lord,  and  none  might  question  his  right 
to  treat  his  serfs  according  to  the  dictates  of 
interest,  caprice,  and  fashion. 

The  consolidating  and  civilizing  forces  which 
began  to  assert  themselves  during  the  reign  of 
Clovis  were  greatly  retarded  after  his  death. 
That  event  occurred  in  Paris  in  the  year  511. 
The  king  was  buried  in  the  basilica  of  the 
Holy  Apostles,  which  had  been  erected  by 
him  at  the  instance  of  Clotilda.  The  king 
left  four  sons  as  his  successors.  The  first, 
named  Theodoric,  was  born  of  a  German  wife, 
who  preceded  Clotilda.  The  other  three, 
named  Childebert,  Clodomir,  and  Clotaire, 
were  the  sons  of  the  queen.  The  unfortunate 
policy  was  adopted  of  dividing  the  .kingdom 
among  them.  Theodoric  received  for  his  por- 
tion parts  of  Western  Germany  and  Aquitaine, 
together  with  the  country  bounded  by  the 
Rhine  and  the  Meuse.  Childebert  reigned  at 
Paris ;  Clodomir,  at  Orleans ;  and  Clotaire,  at 
Soissons.  The  last  named  king  was  destined 
to  unite  the  dominions  of  his  brothers  with 
his  own. 

At  first  the  three  sovereigns  of  Gaul  formed 
an  alliance  and  made  a  successful  war  on  Bur- 
gundy, in  the  course  of  which  Clodomir  was 
killed,  A.  D.  531.  Thereupon,  Clotaire  and 
Childebert  conspired  together  to  take  his  king- 
dom. The  territory  of  the  Orleans  prince  was 
accordingly  divided  between  Paris  and  Sois- 
sons. After  this  Childebert  made  an  expedi- 
tion into  Spain,  and  achieved  some  success  over 
the  Visigoths,  but  made  no  permanent  con- 
quests. Returning  into  France,  a  dispute  arose 
between  him  and  Clotaire,  and  the  brothers 
undertook  to  settle  their  troubles  by  battle. 
But  before  the  contest  was  decided,  Childebert 
died ;  and  by  this  mortal  accident,  the  French 
territories  of  Clovis  were  again  consolidated 
in  the  hands  of  his  son.  Meanwhile,  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  Prankish  Empire,  called  Aus- 
trasia,  remained  under  the  authority  of  The- 
odoric. Two  of  the  sons  of  Clodomir  arose  to 
claim  the  restitution  of  the  Orleans  province 
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which  had  belonged  to  their  father;  but  they 
were  hunted  down  and  murdered  by  Clotaire. 

A  rebellion  headed  by  Chrainne,  the  kind's 
son,  was  next  suppressed  by  the  royal  army ; 
and  the  disloyal  prince,  together  with  his  wile 
and  children,  was  burned  alive.  Theodorie's 
crown  descended  to  his  grandson,  who  died 
without  issue,  and 
Austrasia  also  was 
added  to  the  kingdom 
of  Clotaire,  which  now 
equaled  in  extent  the 
realm  governed  by 
his  father.  His  reign 
was  extended  for  three 
years  after  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  Austrasian 
branch,  when  lie  died, 
leaving  the  Empire 
again  to  be  divided 
among  his  four  sons, 
Charibert,  Gontran, 
Chilperic,  and  Sige- 
bert.  These  all  be- 
longed to  the  race  of 
Roi»  Faineants,  or 
Royal  Donothings,  as 
they  were  called,  in 
contempt  of  their  in- 
dolent disposition  and 
slothful  habits. 

On  the  death  of 
Chilperic  the  crown 
descended  to  a  second 
Clotaire,  who,  at  the 
ripe  age  of  four 
months,  was  left  to 
the  regency  of  his 
mother,  Fredegonda. 
At  this  time  the  Aus- 
trasian government 
was  under  the  regency 
of  the  Princess  Bru- 
nehaut,  who  governed 

in  the  name  of  her  grandsons.  Between  the 
two  regents  a  war  broke  out,  kindled  with  the 
double  ferocity  of  barbarism  and  womanhood. 
In  the  year  613  Brunehaut  was  overpowered 
by  the  nobles  of  Burgundy  and  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  Clotaire,  who  put  her  to  death 
with  an  excess  of  cruelty.  Her  extinction 
removed  the  last  obstacle  to  the  reuniting  of 


the   kingdom   of  Clovis   in   a   single   govern- 
ment. 

Clotaire  II.  died  in  the  year  fi'l*,  and  was 
buried  in  the  cepuleher  of  the  Merovingians 
at  Park  He  \\.-i-  Mieceeded  in  the  govern- 
ment by  his  son  Dapiix-rt  '•  Before  the  death 
of  his  father,  namely,  in  622,  he  had  been 
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recognized  as  king  of  Austrasia.  After  the 
decease  of  the  king,  Neustria  and  Burgundy 
fell  to  Dagobert  by  i-ili  ritance;  and  three 
years  later  the  kingdom  of  A<[iiitaine,  which 
had  l>een  previously  assigned  to  Charil>ert, 
was  reannexed  to  the  concolidated  Empire. 

Dagobert  proved  to  be  a  sovereign  of  great 
abilitiej  and  ambitions.     He  made  his  capital 
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the  most  splendid  in  Western  Europe.  He  ! 
patronized  learned  men  and  great  artisans. 
He  endowed  monasteries  and  abbeys.  He 
revised  the  old  Salian  and  Ripuarian  statutes 
into  a  common  code.  He  was  called  the  Sol- 
omon of  the  Franks,  and  the  name  was  well 
earned,  both  by  the  wisdom  of  his  public  and 
the  social  vices  of  his  private  life.  Striking 
was  the  treachery  displayed  in  his  conduct 
toward  the  Bulgarians.  Them  he  invited  to 
accept  an  asylum  within  his  dominions  and 
then  murdered.  The  royal  household  became 


den  in  the  palace.  When  Dagobert  II.  was 
assassinated  Pepin  and  Martin  were  honored 
with  the  titles  of  dukes  of  the  Franks.  At 
the  same  time  the  kingly  title  was  abolished 
in  Austrasia.  In  the  year  680  Martin  was 
killed  in  battle,  and  Pepin  became  master  of 
the  state.  The  German  tribes  on  the  border 
had  now  become  hostile,  and  Duke  Pepin  was 
obliged  to  exert  himself  to  maintain  his  east- 
ern frontier.  In  687  he  inflicted  a  signal 
defeat  on  the  enemy,  and  then  invaded  the 
territory  of  Neustria.  He  met  the  forces  of 
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for  the  time  a  kind  of  Oriental  harem,  dis- 
tracted with  the  broils  of  three  queens  and 
numberless  concubines.  He  died  in  the  year 
638,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Denis. 

Passing  over  the  brief  and  inglorious  reign 
of  Sigebert  H.,  we  come  to  Dagobert  II., 
who  held  the  throne  from  674  to  679,  when 
he  was  assassinated  by  PEPIN  OF  HERISTAL  and 
his  brother  Martin,  mayor  of  the  palace.  This 
office  had,  during  the  alleged  reigns  of  the 
Rois  Faiiieants,  become  the  most  important  in 
the  Frankish  government.  The  mayor  of  the 
palace  was  the  great  functionary  of  the  state, 
and  the  king  with  his  imbecile  glory  was  hid- 


this  province  in  the  battle  of  Testry,  and  in- 
flicted upon  them  a  defeat  so  signal  as  to  com- 
plete at  one  stroke  the  conquest  of  Northern 
Gaul,  or  "  Roman  France,"  as  that  territory 
was  then  called. 

Perhaps  no  other  prince  ever  had  more 
"kings"  at  his  disposal  than  Pepin  had.  He 
did  not,  after  the  manner  of  Clovis,  attempt 
the  extermination  of  tho  remaining  Merovin- 
gians, but  permitted  them  each  in  his  turn  to 
occupy  the  nominal  throne,  behind  which  he 
himself  stood  a  grisly  terror.  The  kings 
Thierry  III.,  Dagobert  II.,  Clovis  IK.,  Chil- 
debert  III.,  and  Dagobert  III.  were  so  many 
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royal  puppets  in  the  hands  of  the  great  Frank- 
ish  master.  Once  a  year,  on  May-day,  when 
the  national  a.-scmbly  was  convened  at  1'ari-. 
Pepin  would  hrin^  forth  his  little  sovereign  and 
show  him  to  the  people.  After  this  ceremony 
had  been  performed  the  king  was  sent  back 
to  the  seclusion  of  his  villa,  where  he  was  kept 
under  guard,  while  Pepin  conducted  the  affairs 
of  state. 

The  period  reaching  from  the  year  687  to 
712  was  occupied  with  fierce  struggles  be- 
tween the  Franks  and  Frisians  on  the  Rhine 
frontier.  The  former,  however,  having  now 
gained  the  strength  of  civilization  without 
having  lost  the  heroic  virtues  of  barbarism, 
were  more  than  a  match  for  the  savage  tribes 
whom  they  encountered  in  the  north-east. 
The  Frisians  and  the  Alemanni  were  com- 
pelled, after  repeated  overthrows,  to  acknowl- 
edge the  mastery  of  the  victorious  Franks. 

Great  were  the  domestic  misfortunes  to 
which  Pepin  in  his  old  age  was  subjected.  A 
fierce  rivalry  broke  out  between  his  queen, 
named  Plectruda,  and  his  mistress,  Alpaida. 
Grimoald,  sou  of  the  former,  the  legitimate 
heir  of  his  father's  power,  was  murdered  ;  and 
the  king  was  obliged  to  indicate  a  grandson, 
Dagobert  III.,  as  his  successor.  The  son  of 
Alpaida  was  Karl,  or  Charles,  afterwards  sur- 
named  Martel,  meaning  the  Hammer.  When 
in  the  year  714,  the  boy  grandson  of  Pepin 
acceded  to  power,  he  was  placed  under  the 
regency  of  the  widowed  queen  Plectruda ;  but 
Charles  Martel  soon  escaped  from  the  prison 
in  which  he  had  been  confined  by  his  father, 
seized  his  nephew,  the  king,  and  drove  the 
queen  from  the  palace.  The  way  was  rapidly 
preparing  for  a  new  dynasty. 

In  his  restoration  to  liberty,  Charles  was 
aided  by  the  Austrasiaus,  who  proclaimed 
him  their  duke.  The  Franks  were  now,  as 
always,  greatly  discontented  with  the  rule  of 
a  woman.  Wherefore,  when  Martel  led  an 
army  of  Australians  into  Neustria,  he  easily 
gained  the  victory  over  the  forces  of  the 
queen  ;  and  the  Western  Franks  were  little 
indisposed  to  acknowledge  his  leadership  and 
authority.  Becoming  mayor  of  the  palace, 
he  permitted  Dagobert  to  continue  in  the 
nominal  occupancy  of  the  throne.  After  his 
death  three  other  kinglets,  Chilperic,  Clo- 
taire,  and  Thierry,  followed  in  rapid  si: 


siou,  playing  tin-  part  of  ptipp.-i...  15m 
in  7-57,  the  last  of  this  imbecile  dvna-t\  died. 
Charles  refused  to  continue  the  farce,  and 
no  successor  was  appointed.  He,  himself  as- 
sumed supreme  direction  of  affairs,  and  the 
Rou  Faineants  were  dispensed  with.  The 
new  monarch,  however,  declined  to  accept 
any  title  of  royalty,  merely  retaining  his 
rank  as  Duke  of  the  Franks. 

Great  was  the  energy  now  displayed  in  the 
government.  This  was  the  epoch  in  which 
the  struggle  began  to  be  manifested  between 
the  Prankish  kings  and  their  nobles.  The 
barbarian  aristocracy  was  little  disposed  to 
submit  to  the  rule  of  a  monarch.  They  felt 
that  their  free  doom  was  curtailed  by  the  au- 
thority of  a  king.  Charles  Martel  was  com- 
pelled to  take  arms  against  the  powerful 
chieftains  of  Australia  before  they  would 
submit ;  and  the  prelates  of  Neustria  were  in 
like  manner  reduced  to  obedience.  He  was 
also  successful  in  several  campaigns  against 
the  German  tribes  on  the  north-eastern  fron- 
tier; but  the  great  distinction  of  his  reign 
and  glory  of  his  own  genius  were  shown  in 
his  conflict  with  the  Mohammedan-. 

The  appearance  in  Spain  of  these  fiery  fol- 
lowers of  the  Arabian  Prophet,  their  victo- 
ries over  the  Visigoths,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  Moorish  kingdoms  in  the  peninsula 
have  already  been  referred  to  and  will  here- 
after be  narrated  in  full.1  Having  conquered 
Spain,  the  Moslems  crossed  the  Pyrenees  and 
invaded  Gaul.  Their  pur]>ose  of  conquest  was 
nothing  less  than  all  Europe  for  Allah  and  the 
Crescent.  In  the  south  of  France  a  gallant 
defense  was  made  by  Count  Eudes,  Duke  of 
Aquitaine,  who  in  721  defeated  the  Saracens 
in  a  battle  at  Toulouse,  where  Zama,  leader 
of  the  host  and  lieutenant  of  the  caliph,  was 
slain.  The  Moslems  rallied,  however,  under 
their  great  leader  Abdalrahman,  and  con- 
tinued the  invasion.  Count  Eudes  called 
loudly  to  the  Franks  for  aid,  and  the  call 
needed  no  second  ;  for  the  Saracens  had  al- 
ready penetrated  as  far  as  Poitiers,  and  the 
kinirdom  was  threatened  with  extinction. 

( 'harles  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  his 
Frankish  and  German  warriors  and  con- 
frontcd  the  Moslem  host  on  the  memorable 
field  a  few  miles  north-east  of  POITIERS.  Here, 

'See  Book  Second,  pp.  112-1,50. 
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on  the  3d  of  October,  732,  was  fought  one 
of  the  great  battles  of  history,  in  which  the 
religious  status  of  Europe  was  fixed.  All 
day  long  the  conflict  raged  with  fury.  The 
Arabian  cavalry  beat  audaciously  against  the 
ranks  of  the  heavy-armed  German  warriors, 
who  with  their  battle-axes  dashed  down  what- 
ever opposed.  At  sunset  the  Arabs  retired 
to  their  own  camp.  During  the  night  some 


recovered  and  permanently  annexed  to  the 
Frankish  dominions.  Charles  continued  to 
rule  the  empire  until  his  death  in  741,  when 
the  government  descended  to  his  two  sons, 
CARLOMAN,  who  received  Austrasia,  and  PEPIN 
THE  SHORT,  to  whom  was  assigned  the  remain- 
der of  the  Frankish  dominion.  The  latter 
soon  obtained  possession  of  his  Austrasiau 
province,  as  well  as  his  own,  assumed  the 


CHARLES  MARTEL  IN  THE  BATTLE  OF  POITIERS. 
After  a  painting  by  Plueddemann. 


of  the  Moslem  tribes  fell  into  battle  with  each 
other,  and  on  the  morrow  the  host  rolled  back 
to  the  south.  Thus  just  one  hundred  years 
after  the  death  of  the  Prophet,  the  tide  of  his 
conquests  was  forever  stayed  in  the  West. 

In  honor  of  his  triumph  over  the  Saracens, 
Charles  received  the  name  of  the  Hammer ; 
for  he  had  beaten  the  infidels  into  the  earth. 
Without  any  imprudent  attempt  to  pursue 
the  Mohammedan  hordes  beyond  the  limits  of 
safety,  he  nevertheless  pressed  his  advantage 
to  the  extent  of  driving  them  beyond  the 
Pyrenees.  The  province  of  Aquitaine  was 


name  of  king,  and  thus  became  the  founder 
of  THE  CARLOVINGIAN  DYNASTY. 

On  his  first  accession  to  power,  Pepin 
adopted  the  policy  of  his  immediate  predeces- 
sors and  set  up  a  Merovingian  figure-head  in 
the  person  of  Childeric  III.  This  poor  shadow 
of  an  extinct  House  was  made  to  play  his  part 
until  the  year  752,  when  a  decision  was  ob- 
tained from  Pope  Zachary  in  favor  of  the 
Carlovingian  family.  Childeric  was  thereupon 
shut  up  in  a  monastery,  and  Pepin  the  Short 
was  anointed  and  crowned  as  king  by  St. 
Boniface  in  the  cathedral  of  Soissons.  He 
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signalized  the  first  year  of  his  reign  by  an- 
nexing In  his  dominions  the  province  of  Sep- 
timania,  which  for  several  years  had  ln-cn  held 
by  the  Saracens  of  Spain.  In  7.">:i  lie  cnj_':i;.'ed 
in  a  war  with  the  Saxons,  and  compelled  that 
haughty  race  to  acknowledge  his  supremacy, 
to  pay  a  tribute  of  three  hundred  horses,  and 
to  trive  pledges  that  the  Christian  missionaries 
within  their  borders  should  be  distressed  no 
more. 

From  the  days  of  Clovis  friendly  relations 
were  cultivated  between  the  Frankish  kings 
and  the  bishops  of  Rome.  After  the  defeat 
of  the  Saxons,  Pope  Stephen  III.  made  a  visit 
to  France,  and  earnestly  besought  the  aid  of 
Pepin  against  the  barbarian  Astolphus,  king 
of  the  Lombards.  The  Frank  readily  accepted 
the  invitation,  and  led  an  army  into  Italy. 
Astolphus  was  besieged  in  Pavia,  and  soon 
obliged  to  sue  for  peace.  A  favorable  settle- 
ment was  made  by  Pepin,  who  then  retired  to 
his  own  capital ;  but  no  sooner  was  he  beyond 
the  Alps  than  Astolphus  violated  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  and  threatened  the  capture  of 
Rome.  In  the  year  755  Pepin  returned  into 
Lonibardy,  overthrew  Astolphus,  conquered 


the  exarchate  "t'  IIa\i -1111:1.  ami   made  a    | 
ent   of  that    principality   to    the    head    ,,f  the 
Church.     Thus  «a-  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
SO-called  temporal   .-overeL'nty  of  Home. 

Five  years  later  the  attention  of  I'epin  \\a- 
demanded  by  the  condition  of  atlair<  in  A<]iii- 
taine.  Ii<  that  country  a  popular  lead.-r. 
named  Waifar,  had  ari.«en  ;  and  under  his  in- 
fluence the  province  was  declared  independent. 
For  eight  years  tin-  \\ar  continued  with  vary- 
ing successes;  nor  was  Pepin  at  the  last  able 
to  enforce  snl>mi--ion  until  he  had  procured 
the  assassination  of  \Vaifar.  In  7ti«  the  kin_- 
of  the  Franks  returned  to  hi-  capital,  where 
a  few  days  afterwards  he  died  at  the  age  of 
fifty-three.  The  kingdom  descended  to  hi- 
two  sons,  Carloman  and  Carolus,  or  Karl, 
commonly  known  as  Charles,  or  Karl  the 
Great,  or  still  more  generally  hy  his  French 
name  of  CHARLEMAGNE. — Such  in  brief  is  tho 
history  of  the  Frankish  kingdom  from  the 
half-mythical  and  wholly  barbarous  times  of 
Meroveus  to  the  coming  of  that  great  sov- 
ereign, who  by  his  genius  in  war  and  peace 
may  be  said  to  have  laid  the  political  founda- 
tions of  both  France  and  Germany. 


CHAPTER  IV.— THE  ANGLO-SAXON  KINQOOMS. 


O  people  of  the  English- 
speaking  race,  the  story 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons  can 
never  fail  of  interest. 
The  hardy  and  adventur- 
ous stock  transplanted 
from  the  stormy  shores 
of  the  Baltic  to  the  foggy  island  of  Britain 
has  grown  into  imperishable  renown,  and  the 
rough  accent  of  the  old  pirates  of  Jutland  is 
heard  iu  all  the  harbors  of  the  world. 

The  native  seat  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  has 
been  already  defined.  From  the  river  Scheldt 
to  the  islands  of  the  Jutes,  and  extending  far 
inland,  lies  a  low  and  marshy  country,  through 
which  the  rivers  for  want  of  fall  can  scarcely 
make  their  way  to  the  sea.  The  soil  is  a 
sediment;  the  sky,  a  bed  of  dun  mist  and 
heavy  clouds,  pouring  out  their  perpetual 
VOL.  n.- 6 


rains.  Ever  and  anon  the  storms  roll  in  from 
the  North  Sea,  and  the  black  waves  plunge 
and  roar  and  bellow  along  the  coast.  From 
the  first,  human  life  in  this  low  and  doleful 
region  has  been  an  everlasting  broil  with 
the  ocean. 

It  was  from  these  dreary  regions  that  the 
storm-beaten,  war-hardened  fathers  of  the 
English  race  came  forth  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century  to  plant  themselves  in  Britain. 
Nor  was  the  natural  scenery  of  the  new 
habitat,  shrouded  in  fogs  and  drenched  with 
rain,  girdled  with  stormy  oceans  and  clad  iu 
sunless  forests,  better  calculated  than  their 
original  seats  to  develop  in  our  forefathers  the 
sentiments  of  tenderness  and  refinement.  By 
the  banks  of  the  muddy  British  river-,  and 
on  the  maru'in  of  the  somber  oak  woods,  the 
mixed  tribes  of  Angles,  Saxons,  Jutes,  and 
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Frisians  established  themselves  and  began  to 
work  out  the  severe  but  grand  problems  of 
English  civilization.  Of  the  personal  charac- 
teristics and  intellectual  features  of  the  race 
much  has  been  written,  but  nothing  better  in 
the  way  of  description  and  analysis  than  the 
essay  of  the  eloquent  Taine.  Of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  he  says: 

"Huge  white  bodies,  cool-blooded,  with 
fierce  blue  eyes,  reddish  flaxen  hair;  ravenous 
stomachs,  filled  with  meat  and  cheese,  heated 
by  strong  drinks;  of  a  cold  temperament, 
slow  to  love,  home-stayers,  prone  to  brutal 
drunkenness :  these  are  to  this  day  the  features 
which  descent  and  climate  preserve  in  the 


the  man-hunt  is  most  profitable  and  most 
noble ;  they  left  the  care  of  the  lands  and  flocks 
to  the  women  and  slaves;  seafaring,  war,  and 
pillage  was  their  whole  idea  of  a  freeman's 
work.  They  dashed  to  sea  in  their  two-sailed 
barks,  landed  anywhere,  killed  every  thing ; 
and  having  sacrificed  in  honor  of  their  gods  a 
tithe  of  their  prisoners,  and  leaving  behind 
them  the  red  light  of  their  burnings,  went 
farther  on  to  begin  again.  'Lord,'  says  a 
certain  litany,  'deliver  us  from  the  fury  of 
the  Jutes.'  'Of  all  barbarians  these  are 
strongest  of  body  and  heart,  the  most  for- 
midable,'— we  may  add,  the  most  cruelly 
ferocious. 


LANDING  OF  THE  ANGLO-SAXONS  IN  BRITAIN. 
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race,  and  these  are  what  the  Roman  historians 
discovered  in  their  former  country.  There  is 
no  living  in  these  lands  without  abundance 
of  solid  food;  bad  weather  keeps  people  at 
home ;  strong  drinks  are  necessary  to  cheer 
them;  the  senses  become  blunted,  the  muscles 
are  braced,  the  will  vigorous.  In  every  coun- 
try the  body  of  man  is  rooted  deep  into  the 
soil  of  nature;  and  in  this  instance  still 
deeper,  because,  being  uncultivated,  he  is  less 
removed  from  nature.  In  Germany,  storm- 
beaten,  in  wretched  boats  of  hide,  amid  the 
hardships  and  dangers  of  seafaring  life,  they 
were  preeminently  adapted  for  endurance  and 
enterprise,  inured  to  misfortune,  scorners  of 
danger. 

"Pirate"  %t  first:  of  all  kinds  of  hunting 


"When  murder  becomes  a  trade,  it  be- 
comes a  pleasure.  About  the  eighth  century, 
the  final  decay  of  the  great  Roman  corpse, 
which  Charlemagne  had  tried  to  revive,  and 
which  was  settling  down  into  corruption, 
called  them  like  vultures  to  the  prey.  Those 
who  remained  in  Denmark,  with  their  brothers 
of  Norway,  fanatical  pagans,  incensed  against 
the  Christians,  made  a  descent  on  all  the  sur- 
rounding coasts.  Their  sea-kings,  '  who  had 
never  slept  under  the  smoky  rafters  of  a  roof, 
who  had  never  drained  the  ale-horn  by  an  in- 
habited hearth,'  laughed  at  winds  and  storms 
and  sang :  '  The  blast  of  the  tempest  aids  our 
oars ;  the  bellowing  of  heaven,  the  howling  of 
the  thunder,  hurt  us  not ;  the  hurricane  is  our 
servant,  and  drives  us  whither  we  wish  to  go.' 
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"  Behold  them  now  in  England  more  set- 
tled and  wealthier.  I  >o  yon  look  to  find 
them  much  changed?  Changed  it  may  be, 
but  for  the  worse,  like  the  Franks,  like  all 
barbarians  who  pass  from  action  to  enjoyment. 
They  are  more  gluttonous,  carving  their  hogs, 
filling  themselves  with  flesh,  swallowing  down 
deep  draughts  of  mead,  ale,  spiced  wines,  all 
the  strong  coarse,  drinks  which  they  can  pro- 
cure; and  so  they  are  cheered  and  stimulated. 
Add  to  this  the  pleasure  of  the  fight.  Not 
easily  with  such  instincts  can  they  attain  to 
culture;  to  find  a  natural  and  ready  culture 
we  must  look  among  the  sober  and  sprightly 
populations  of  the  South." 

Such  is  a  picture  of  the  character  and  life 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons  when  they  began  to  possess 
themselves  of  England.  It  was  in  the  middle 
decade  of  the  fifth  century  of  our  era  that  the 
half-civilized  Celtic  people  of  South  Britain,  left 
naked  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  Roman  legions, 
and  hard  pressed  on  the  north  by  the  Picts 
and  the  Scots,  adopted  the  fatal  expedient  of 
inviting  to  their  aid  the  barbarians  of  the 
Baltic.  The  tribes  thus  solicited  were  the 
Jutes,  the  Angles,  the  Saxons,  and  the  Fris- 
ians. The  first  mentioned  dwelt  in  the  Cim- 
bric  Chersonesus,  now  Jutland,  or  Denmark. 
Parts  of  Sehleswig  and  Holstein  were  also 
included  in  their  territories.  In  the  latter 
country  the  district  known  as  Angeln  was  the 
native  seat  of  the  Angles.  To  the  south 
of  these  two  regions,  spreading  from  the  Weser 
to  the  delta  of  the  Rhine,  lay  the  country  of 
the  Saxons,  embracing  the  states  afterwards 
known  as  Westphalia,  Friesland,  Holland, 
and  a  part  of  Belgium.  A  glance  at  the  map 
will  show  that  these  tribes  occupied  a  position 
of  easy  approach  by  sea  to  the  British  Isles. 

At  this  epoch  the  condition  of  Britain 
was  much  the  same  as  it  had  been  during  the 
Roman  Supremacy.  With  the  retiracy  of 
the  legions  from  the  island  the  life  of  the 
British  Celts  had  in  a  measure  flowed  back 
into  its  old  channel.  The  institution  of  the 
ancient  race  had  lieen  in  large  part  revived. 
Especially  had  the  religious  superstition  of 
the  Celts  reasserted  its  sway,  and  tin-  Druidi- 
cal  ceremonial  was  again  witnessed  under  the 
oaks  and  by  the  clifls  rising  from  the 
Here,  as  of  old,  the  Drni.l  priests  by  their 
mysterious  and  often  bloody  ritual  reached 


out  the  hand  of  power  over  their  savage 
subjects  and  swayed  their  at  will. 

Albeit,  in  matters  <,f  »ar  the  Briti-h  Celts 
were  no  match  for  the  rude  barbarians  of  the 
North,  wh«.  now  descended  in  countless  swarms 
upon  the  coasts  of  the  island. 

It  is  believed  that  Hengist  and  Horea,  the 
leaders  of  the  barbarian  host  which  accepted 
the  call  of  the  Celt*,  as  well  as  a  majority  of 
their  followers  in  the  first  expedition,  were 
Jutes.  With  them,  however,  a  large  body  of 
Angles  from  Holstein,  and  Saxons  from  Fries- 
land,  was  joined  in  the  invasion.  So  came  a 
mixed  host  into  England.  At  this  time  the 
king  of  the  British  Celts  was  Vortigern. 
Him  the  Jute  chieftains  aided  in  driving  back 
the  Picts  and  Scots.  When  the  island  was 
thus  freed  from  its  peril  the  Celtic  king  was 
entertained  at  a  feast  given  by  Hengist. 

Beautiful  was  Rowena,  the  daughter  of  the 
warlike  host.  By  her  was  the  heart  of  Vorti- 
gern fatally  ensnared.  Humbly  he  sought 
and  gladly  received  her  hand,  and  in  proof  of 
gratitude  he  gave  to  the  Jutes  the  isle  of 
Thanet.  Here  the  invaders  found  a  perma- 
nent footing  and  would  not  be  dismissed. 
Fresh  bands  were  invited  from  the  Baltic. 

The  fertility  of  exposed  Britain  and  the 
wealth  of  the  Celtic  towns  excited  the  insatia- 
ble cupidity  of  the  barbarians.  First  quarrels 
and  then  hostilities  broke  out  between  them 
and  the  Celts.  The  sword  was  drawn.  Vor- 
tigern was  deposed  and  his  son  Vortimer 
elected  in  his  stead.  A  hollow  and  deceptive 
truce  was  concluded,  and  the  chief  personages 
on  both  sides  came  together  in  a  feast.  When 
the  drinking  was  at  it  height,  Hengist  called 
out  to  his  Saxons,  "Nimed  eure  teaxas"  (Take 
your  swords);  whereupon  each  warrior  drew 
forth  his  blade  and  cut  down  all  who  were 
present  except  Vortigern.  The  result  of  the 
first  contest  in  the  island  was  that  all  of 
Kent,  the  ancient  Cantium,  was  seized  by  the 
invaders  and  ruled  by  Erie,  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Hengist.  Thus  was  established  the 
first  Saxon  kingdom  in  England. 

Thus  far  the  predominating  foreigners  were 
.lutes,  mixed  with  Angles.  This  condition  of 
affairs  continued  with  little  change  for  about 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  In  the  year  477  a 
i  leader  named  Ella  and  his  three  sons 
landed  a  powerful  force  of  their  countrymen 
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in  what  was  afterwards  called  Sussex,  or  South 
Saxony.  The  first  settlement  made  by  the 
immigrant  warriors  was  at  Withering,  in  the 


island  of  Selsey.  Thus  far  the  Celtic  popula- 
tions had  measurably  held  their  own,  but  a 
serious  struggle  now  began  for  the  possession 
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of  Britain.  The  niitive  peoples  took  up  arm- 
and  made  a  spirited  resistance.  A  great  bat- 
tlr  \va>  fought  in  which  the  Saxons  were  vic- 
torious, and  the  Celts  were  driven  into  the 
forest  of  Andredswold.  Meanwhile  new  hands 
of  Saxons  poured  into  the  island  and  joined 
their  countrymen.  The  British  princes  estab- 
li-hed  a  confederacy,  but  Ella  defeated  their 
army  in  a  second  battle  and  gained  possession 
of  nearly  the  whole  of  Sussex.  Such  was  the 
founding  of  the  second  Saxon  kingdom  in 
Britain. 

I'll,  coast  now  in  possession  of  the  invaders 
«xtended  from  the  estuary  of  the  Thames  to 
the  river  Arun.  Near  the  close  of  the  fifth 
century  the  Saxon  leader,  Cerdic,  with  a  sec- 
ond army  from  the  continent,  landed  in  the 
island  and  carried  the  conquest  westward  over 
Hampshire  and  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  the  river 
Avon.  Thus  was  founded  Wessex,  or  the 
kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons.  West  of  the 
Avon  the  country  was  still  held  by  the  Brit- 
ons, who  now  fought  desperately  to  maintain 
their  frontier  against  the  invaders. 

North  of  the  river  Thames  the  first  con- 
quest was  made  in  527  by  the  Saxon  prince, 
Ercenwine,  who  overran  the  flat  country  of 
Essex,  establishing  here  the  kingdom  of  the 
East  Saxons.  Subsequent  conquests  soon  ex- 
tended the  Saxon  border  northward  to  the 
Stour,  which  was  maintained  as  the  frontier 
till  547. 

The  next  descent  made  by  the  German 
tribes  from  the  Baltic  was  on  the  coast  at 
Flamborough  Head.  A  long  space  was  thus 
left  between  the  frontier  of  the  East  Saxons 
and  the  scene  of  the  new  invasion.  This  time 
the  invaders  were  Angles.  The  wild  country 
between  the  Tees  and  the  Tyne,  embracing 
the  present  county  of  Durham,  was  overrun, 
and  here  was  founded  the  kingdom  of  Bernieia. 
The  next  incoming  tribe  was  also  of  the  Angle 
race.  The  territory  between  the  Tees  and  the 
Humber  was  now  occupied,  but  not  without  a 
long  and  bloody  contest  with  the  natives. 
This  region  became  the  kingdom  of  Peira. 

Near  the  close  of  the  sixth  century  the 
barbarians  came  in  swarms.  The  most  popu- 
lous bands  were  out  of  Angeln.  The  names 
of  the  chieftains  by  whom  they  were  led  have 
not  been  preserved.  The  new-comers  were 
divided  into  two  bands,  called  the  South  Folk 


and  the  North  Folk.  They  overrun  the  coun- 
try between  the  Stowe  ami  the  (ireat  Ouse, 
including  the  present  counties  of  Sull'olk  ami 
Norfolk.  This  district  coii-tituteil  the  state 
of  Ka.-t  Anglia.  The  country  of  which  these 
last  invaders  possessed  themselves  was  almost 
insular  in  its  isolation  from  the  rest  of  the 
island.  Around  its  western  frontier  lay  a 
,-eiie-  of  In >gs,  meres,  and  lakes,  and  to  the 
defeii!-c  thus  naturally  afforded  the  East  Angles 
added  a  long  earthwork,  the  line  of  which  is 
still  plainly  to  be  seen,  being  known  as  the 
DeviT*  Dike. 

Still  the  northern  tribes  poured  into  the 
island.  In  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury the  country  between  the  Wash  and  the 
Humber,  constituting  the  modern  Lincolnshire, 
was  conquered,  the  same  being  the  only  chasm 
now  unoccupied  by  the  foreigners  between  the 
Avon  of  Hampshire  and  the  North  Umbrian 
Tyne.  The  northern  boundary  was  now  ex- 
tended to  the  Frith  of  Forth.  In  the  year 
617  the  Angles  of  Bernicia  and  Deira  were 
united  and  formed  into  the  kingdom  of  North 
Umbria.  The  western  coast  of  England,  from 
the  Frith  of  Clyde  to  the  Land's  End  in 
Cornwall  and  the  southern  coast  from  Corn- 
wall to  the  borders  of  Hampshire  remained  in 
possession  of  the  Celts. 

The  inland  frontier  of  the  Saxon  kingdoms 
was  for  a  long  time  wavering  and  uncertain. 
It  was  perpetually  fixed  and  unfixed  by  the 
varying  fortunes  of  war.  During  the  seventh 
century  a  branch  of  the  populous  Angles 
founded  the  inland  kingdom  of  Mercia,  ex- 
tending from  the  Severn  to  the  Humber,  and 
bounded  on  the  west  by  Wales.  In  thi«  <li- 
trict  a  war  of  conquest  was  not  so  violent  as 
in  other  parts  of  the  island.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  original  Celts  remained  in  their 
homes,  and  were  blended  with  the  conquering 
people.  The  Mercian  Angles  are  said  to  have 
contributed  more  than  any  other  of  the  north- 
ern tribes  to  the  general  subjugation  of  Britain. 

Such  was  the  Saxon  conquest  of  England, 
and  such  i-  tin-  story  of  the  establishment  of 
the  seven  petty  kingdom-*  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Hiii-TAitfHY.  The  movement  of  the 
German  tribes  from  the  north  occupied  a  pe- 
riod of  nearly  two  hundred  year-.  More  than 
half  of  that  time  (so  stublxirn  was  the  resist- 
ance of  the  Britains)  was  occupied  with  fierce 
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wars  between  the  invaders  and  the  invaded. 
Of  the  previous  history  of  the  British  Celts 
very  little  is  known.  Nor  can  the  traditions 
which  have  been  preserved  of  the  famous 
Prince  Arthur  and  his  chivalrous  knights  of 
the  Round  Table  be  accepted  as  historical 
truth.  Old  British  patriotism  has  woven  the 
fiction  of  a  mythical,  national  hero,  whose 
actual  exploits  were  attended  doubtless  \vith 
the  disasters  and  misfortunes  of  the  Saxon 
conquest,  and  might  be  regarded  as  heroic 
only  because  they  were  performed  by  a  patri- 
otic and  valorous  prince  striving  to  defend  his 
country. 

It  has  been  matter  of  dispute  among  those 
who  have  most  critically  examined  the  history 
of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  whether  the  kings  of 
the  different  states  were  of  equal  and  inde- 
pendent rank,  or  whether  one  was  recognized 
as  superior  to  the  rest.  According  to  Bede, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  chronicler,  one  of  the  princes 
of  the  kingdoms  held  the  title  and  rank  of 
Britivalda,  or  Wielder  of  the  Britains,  being 
sovereign  of  the  rest.  If,  however,  any  such  tie 
of  sovereignty  bound  together  the  several  king- 
doms of  the  Heptarchy,  it  was  a  very  feeble 
and  ineffectual  bond. 

The  first  Britwalda,  or  ruler  of  Britain,  is 
said  to  have  been  Ella,  the  conqueror  of  Sus- 
sex, who  held  that  rank  until  510.  After  this 
for  a  considerable  period  no  prince  was  pre- 
eminent. Then  arose  Ceawlin,  king  of  Wessex, 
who  became  Britwalda  in  568,  but  his  right 
of  sovereignty  was  disputed  by  Ethelbert, 
Jburth  king  of  Kent,  and  a  descendant  of 
Hengist.  Hostilities  broke  out  between  the 
two  princes;  but  Ceawlin  held  the  primacy 
until  his  death  in  593.  The  office  then  fell  to 
Ethelbert.  This  prince  took  for  his  queen  the 
beautiful  Bertha,  daughter  of  Charibert,  one 
of  the  Rois  Faineants  of  Paris.  It  was  the 
fortune  of  Ethelbert  to  be  in  authority  at  the 
time  when  the  forty  Christian  monks  sent  out 
by  Gregory  the  Great  came  into  Britain  and 
set  up  the  standard  of  the  cross.  Now  it  was 
that  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  induced  to  aban- 
don the  superstitions  and  practices  of  pagan- 
ism and  accept  the  doctrines  of  Christianity. 

The  first  three  Britwaldas — Ella,  Ceawlin, 
and  Ethelbert — were  Saxons,  or  Jutes.  The 
fourth  was  Redwald,  king  of  East  Anglia,  who 
is  said  to  have  obtained  the  supreme  rank  in 


the  year  617.  His  reign  was  occupied  with 
wars,  first  with  the  Scots,  and  afterwards  with 
Edilfrid,  king  of  the  North  Umbrians,  whom 
he  defeated  in  a  great  battle  in  Nottingham- 
shire. Nevertheless  a  few  years  later  the  office 
of  Britwalda  passed  to  Edwin,  king  of  North 
Umbria,  whose  assumption  of  authority  marked 
the  transfer  of  political  power  from  the  south 
to  the  north  of  the  island.  The  old  historian 
Fabyan  has  this  to  say  of  the  peaceful  reign 
of  Edwin:  "In  this  time  was  so  great  peace 
in  the  kingdom  of  Edwin  that  a  woman  might 
have  gone  from  one  town  to  another  without 
grief  or  annoyance ;  and  for  the  refreshing  of 
way-goers  this  Edwin  ordained  at  clear  wells 
cups  or  dishes  of  brass  or  iron  to  be  fastened 
to  posts  standing  by  the  said  wells'  sides;  and 
no  man  was  so  hardy  as  to  take  away  those 
cups,  he  kept  so  good  justice."  Such  are  the 
simple  annals  of  a  simple  age. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  Edwin  that  the 
Isles  of  Man  and  Anglesea  were  added  to 
North  Umbria.  So  powerful  became  the  king 
that  all  the  Saxon  chiefs  of  South  Britain 
acknowledged  his  authority.  In  the  year  633, 
however,  Penda,  the  Saxon  king  of  Mercia, 
rebelled  against  Edwin,  and  formed  an  alliance 
with  Cadwallader,  king  of  Wales.  In  the 
next  year  a  great  battle  was  fought  at  Hat- 
field,  near  the  river  Trent,  in  which  Edwin 
was  defeated  and  killed.  Peuda  next  invaded 
the  country  of  the  East  Angles.  In  these 
movements  he  stood  as  the  representative  of 
the  old  paganism  of  the  Angles.  It  was  im- 
possible, however,  that  the  principles  which 
he  represented  should  make  much  headway 
against  the  converted  nations  along  the  coast. 
In  634  Oswald,  a  nephew  of  Edwin,  gathered 
an  army,  fell  unexpectedly  upon  Cadwallader 
and  his  Welsh  in  their  camp  near  Hexham, 
and  routed  them  with  great  slaughter.  Cad- 
wallader himself  was  among  the  slain.  The 
temporary  ascendency  of  Wales  was  destroyed. 
Oswald  retook  the  territories  which  Edwin 
had  lost,  and  he  was  soon  afterwards  recognized 
as  Britwalda  of  the  Heptarchy. 

In  this  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  fathers, churches  and  monasteries  began 
to  be  built  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdoms. 
Oswald  himself  was  a  patron  of  such  struc- 
tures. He  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to- 
Cynegils,  king  of  Lindesfarne,  for  the  conver- 
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sion  of  whose  people  and  those  of  Wessex  he 
labored  assiduously.  The  energy  of  his  gov- 
ernment can  not  be  doubted.  Hi-  compelled 
even  the  Scots  and  Picts  to  acknowledge  his 
authority.  In  him  rather  than  in  any  of  tin- 
preceding  Britwalda  might  be  recognized  the 
lineaments  of  a  real  king  of  the  Angles. 

In  642  Oswald  was  slain  in  battle,  where- 
upon Penda,  the  pagan  king  of  Mercia,  en- 
deavored to  regain  his  ascendency  over  the 
Angles;  but  Oswy,  the  brother  of  Oswald, 
rallied  his  countrymen,  and  the  Mercians  were 
beaten  back.  Oswy,  however,  was  not  recog- 
nized as  Britwalda.  Under  the  repeated  as- 
saults of  Penda  he  was  restricted  to  the  old 
kingdom  of  Bernicia,  while  Deira  was  given 
to  a  prince  named  Odelwald.  In  652  the 
Mercian  king  again  advanced  into  North  Um- 
bria,  laying  waste  with  fire  and  sword  like  a 
savage.  In  his  despair  Oswy  sued  for  peace, 
which  was  granted  on  such  terms  as  greatly 
to  weaken  the  North  Umbrian  kingdom.  Two 
years  later,  however,  the  compact  was  broken 
and  a  great  battle  was  fought  near  York 
between  the  Mercians  and  North  Umbrians. 
In  this  conflict  Penda  and  thirty  of  his  princes 
were  killed.  In  gratitude  for  his  unexpected 
victory,  Oswy  established  ten  abbeys  and  sent 
one  of  his  daughters  to  become  a  nun  with 
the  Lady  of  Hilda. 

Following  up  his  success  the  victorious 
Oswy  inflicted  a  signal  vengeance  on  the  Mer- 
cians. All  the  territory  north  of  the  Trent  he 
annexed  to  his  kingdom,  and  soon  afterwards 
added  the  remainder  south  of  the  river.  In 
655  he  assumed  the  office  of  Britwalda,  but 
his  claim  was  disputed  by  a  rival.  In  the 
following  year  the  North  Umbrians  revolted 
under  Wulfere,  son  of  Penda,  and  not  only 
regained  their  kingdom,  but  also  made  a  suc- 
cessful conquest  of  a  part  of  Wessex.  About 
this  time  Oswy  was  greatly  afflicted  by  the 
revolt  of  his  son  Alchfrid,  who  demanded  that 
a  part  of  North  Umbria  should  be  given  to 
him  in  sovereignty.  The  king  was  obliged  to 
comply  with  the  wish  of  the  rebellious  prince. 
Meanwhile  an  epidemic  called  the  yd  Ion- 
plague  broke  out  with  violence,  and  for  twenty 
years  continued  to  decimate  the  island.  In 
670  Oswy  died,  being  the  last  of  the  Brit- 
waldas,  unless  an  exception  should  be  made  in 
the  case  of  Ethelbald,  king  of 


In  the  mean  time  a  consolidating  tendency 
had  appeared  among  the  states  of  tin-  II-  p- 
tan-liy.  The  seven  kingdoms  were  reduced  to 
three.  Kent,  Sussex,  Essex,  and  East  Anglia 
were  swallowed  up  in  North  I'miiria,  Mercia, 
and  Wessex,  which  now  became  the  ruling 
states  of  England.  This  fact  of  consolidation 
greatly  simplifies  the  remaining  history  of  the 
Saxon  kingdoms,  and  further  on  we  shall  find 
the  tendency  to  union  constantly  illustrated 
until  the  final  mergemeut  in  the  times  of 
Egbert. 

The  successor  of  Oswy  in  North  Umbria 
was  his  son  Egfrid.  Scarcely  was  the  latter 
seated  on  the  throne  when  his  northern  fron- 
tier was  assailed  by  the  Picts.  In  671  they 
were  defeated  by  Egfrid's  cavalry  and  driven 
to  their  own  territories.  Eight  years  after- 
wards the  king  made  war  on  Mercia,  and  his 
army  met  that  of  his  enemy  on  the  banks  of 
the  Trent.  Here  was  fought  another  bloody 
battle,  in  which  many  brave  leaders  on  each 
side  were  slain.  Peace  was  made  by  the  in- 
terposition of  a  Christian  bishop,  who  induced 
the  rival  Saxons  to  desist  from  further  blood- 
shed. In  685  the  Picts  and  the  Scots  again 
rushed  down  from  the  North,  and  were  con- 
fronted by  Egfrid.  This,  however,  was  the 
last  of  his  battles.  He  was  slain  in  a  conflict 
with  Brude,  the  Pictish  king. 

Such  was  the  violence  of  these  times,  that 
of  the  fourteen  kings  who  reigned  in  England 
during  the  seventh  century,  six  were  slain  by 
rival  competitors,  generally  their  own  kins- 
men ;  five  were  overthrown  by  their  rebel 
subjects;  two  sought  refuge  in  monasteries; 
and  one  died  with  the  crown  on  his  head. 
Of  such  bloody  materials  was  composed  the 
concrete  under  the  heavy  walls  of  the  English 
Monarchy ! 

During  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, a  dubious  contest  was  waged  between 
the  kingdoms  of  Mercia  and  Wessex.  The 
tide  seemed  to  set  against  the  latter,  and  the 
kings  of  Wessex  were  reduced  to  a  kind  of  vas- 
salage. In  7:?7,  Ethelbald,  king  of  Mercia, 
was  recognized  as  monarch  over  the  whole 
country  south  of  the  Humlfcr,  excepting 
Wales.  In  the  fifth  year  of  that  monarch's 
reign,  however,  the  Saxons  of  the  Wot  King- 
dom rose  against  the  Mercians  and  defe. 
them  in  a  great  battle  at  Buxford,  in  Oxford. 
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shire.  From  757  to  794  the  paramount  au- 
thority of  Mercia  was  again  recognized,  espe- 
cially in  the  reign  of  King  Oft'a,  who,  after 
subduing  Sussex  and  Kent,  overran  all  that 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Wessex  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Thames.  He  then  made  war  on  Wales, 
and  drove  the  king  beyond  the  river  Wye. 
The  country  between  that  stream  and  the  Sev- 
ern was  permanently  occupied  by  Saxon  col- 
onists. In  order  to  secure  this  region  from 
reconquest,  he  caused  a  ditch  and  an  earth- 
work to  be  drawn  for  a  hundred  miles  along 
the  Welsh  frontier.  The  line  of  this  defense  is 
still  to  be  traced  from  Basingwerke  to  Bristol. 

King  Offa  was  called  the  Terrible.  Well 
might  he  so  be  named  by  the  yeomanry 
of  Wales,  who  many  times  felt  his  vengeful 
blows.  Those  whom  he  met  in  battle  he  slew, 
and  the  captives  he  reduced  to  slavery.  Al- 
beit, he  was  a  taciturn  spirit,  always  abounding 
in  silence,  subtle  to  conceive,  quick  to  execute 
his  designs;  not  without  pride,  but  above  a 
petty  vanity.  His  cruelties  in  war  were  so 
many  and  merciless  that  not  even  the  monk- 
ish chroniclers  have  been  able  to  make  his 
reputation  other  than  that  of  a  bloody  tyrant. 

In  the  year  795  the  king  of  Mercia  died, 
and  the  power  which  he  had  established  by 
his  warlike  deeds  began  rapidly  to  decline. 
At  the  same  time  North  Umbria  fell  into  a 
weak  and  helpless  condition.  Meanwhile  the 
kingdom  of  Wessex  had  been  gradually  gain- 
ing an  ascendency  which  was  soon  to  be  as- 
serted in  a  still  more  striking  manner.  At 
the  time  of  Offa's  death  the  West  Saxons 
were  ruled  by  Beotric.  His  right,  however, 
was  disputed  by  Prince  Egbert,  who,  after  a 
short  and  unsuccessful  struggle  for  the  crown, 
was  obliged  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  He  found 
refuge  at  the  court  of  Mercia,  whither  he  was 
followed  by  the  messengers  of  Beotric,  who 
demanded  that  the  Saxon  refugee  should  be 
killed,  and  Eadburgha,  daughter  of  Ofia,  be 
given  to  himself  in  marriage.  Escaping  from 
the  Mercian  capital,  Egbert  fled  to  the  camp 
of  Charlemagne  and  took  service  in  the  army 
of  that  great  monarch.  Beotric  obtained 
Eadburgha  for  a  wife,  but  she  soon  proved  to 
be  the  bane  of  the  kingdom.  She  instigated 
her  husband  to  the  perpetration  of  many 
crimes.  She  then  became  a  murderess  herself. 
She  prepared  a  cup  of  poison  for  one  of  Beo- 


tric's  noblemen,  but  by  mistake  the  potion 
was  drunk  by  the  king  himself,  who  died  in  a 
horrid  manner.  The  thanes  and  warriors  then 
rose  against  the  bloody-minded  queen,  and 
she  was  expelled  from  the  kingdom.  Flying 
to  the  court  of  Charlemagne,  she  was  sent  to  a 
convent  for  security.  Here  her  bad  disposi- 
tion reasserted  itself,  and  she  was  turned  out 
of  doors.  Years  afterwards  she  was  seen, 
haggard  and  forlorn,  begging  bread  in  the 
streets  of  Pavia. 

Learning  of  the  death  of  Beotric,  Egbert 
returned  from  the  continent  and  claimed  the 
kingdom  of  Wessex.  He  was  received  by  his 
subjects  with  great  joy,  and  acknowledged 
without  further  opposition.  His  first  enter- 
prise was  to  establish  his  authority  in  Devon- 
shire and  on  the  side  of  Cornwall.  Scarcely 
had  this  work  been  accomplished  when  Wes- 
sex was  invaded  by  the  Mercians.  Egbert 
now  established  his  character  as  a  great  cap- 
tain by  inflicting  a  decisive  defeat  on  the  en- 
emy. Following  up  his  advantage  he  subdued 
the  whole  kingdom  of  Mercia,  and  annexed  it 
to  his  own  dominions.  He  appointed  a  gov- 
ernor for  the  country  and  others  for  East  An- 
glia  and  Kent.  The  country  north  of  the 
Humber  was  next  invaded,  and  in  a  short 
time  North  Umbria  was  compelled  to  submit. 
Eanred,  the  North  Umbrian  king,  became  a 
vassal  of  Egbert,  whose  authority  was  acknowl- 
edged from  Cornwall  to  the  Frith  of  Forth. 

Thus  in  the  year  827  were  the  kingdoms 
of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  consolidated  under  a 
single  ruler.  It  was  three  hundred  and 
seventy-six  years  since  the  landing  of  Hengist 
and  Horsa,  and  eleven  years  after  the  death 
of  Charlemagne.  It  will  thus  appear  that  the 
tendency  to  political  union  was  felt  somewhat 
later  in  England  than  on  the  continent,  where 
the  great  Frankish  emperor  had  already  estab- 
lished a  single  rule  over  most  of  the  barbarian 
states.  Egbert  continued  to  style  himself  the 
king  of  Wessex  and  Britwalda  of  the  Saxon 
states.  The  name  of  king  of  England  was 
reserved  for  his  illustrious  grandson. 

For  seven  years  the  island  enjoyed  the 
blessings  of  a  government  more  regular  and 
extensive  by  far  than  any  previously  estab- 
lished in  Britain.  Local  insurrections  here 
and  there  were  easily  suppressed,  and  the  En- 
glish people  began  to  feel  the  influence  of 
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civili/ation.  Scarcely,  however,  had  this  state 
.>('  alliiirs  supervened  wlirii  the  country  was 
profoundly  shaken  by  a  new  invasion  f'nuii 
the  north.  The  Anglo-Saxons  were  in  their 
turn  made  to  feel  the  blows  of  lawless  bar- 
barism. Now  it  was  that  the  Danes,  disturb)  d 
in  their  native  seats  on  the  Baltic,  took  to  sea, 
as  the  Angles  and  Saxous  had  done,  and  threw 
themselves  on  the  shores  of  England. 

No  brood  of  pirates  more  reckless,  fierce, 
and  hardy  had  ever  gone  forth  on  the  hazard- 
ous seas  of  fortune.  The  first  landing  of 
these  Northmen  was  effected  in  the  Isle  of 
Sheppey  in  the  year  832.  In  the  following 
year  a  new  band  was  landed  from  thirty-five 
ships  at  Chartmouth,  in  Devonshire.  Here 
they  were  met  by  the  army  of  Egbert,  and, 
after  a  stubborn  conflict,  driven  back  on  ship- 
board. The  Saxons  were  astonished  at  the 
desperate  valor  displayed  in  battle  by  their 
new  enemy.  The  whole  coast  became  infested 
with  the  sea-robbers,  who  captured,  killed,  or 
destroyed  whatever  came  in  their  reach.  They 
made  a  league  with  Cornwall,  and  in  834 
landed  an  army  in  that  country  to  cooperate 
with  the  Cornish  king  against  Devonshire. 
Egbert,  however,  was  not  to  be  discouraged, 
much  less  alarmed,  by  the  activity  of  the  Danes. 

The  people  of  Cornwall  were  in  a  state  of 
comparative  independence.  They  felt  them- 
selves well  able  to  regain  the  political  position 
which  they  had  had  before  the  invasion  of 
Egbert ;  but  this  hope  was  vain.  They  were 
met  by  the  Saxons  at  Hengsdown  Hill,  and 
defeated  with  great  slaughter.  Great  was  the 
misfortune  to  Wessex  and  all  England  when, . 
in  836,  the  warlike  Egbert  died.  It  became 
at  once  apparent  that  the  kingdom  which  he 
had  founded  had  been  maintained  by  his 
genius  and  sword.  Scarcely  was  he  buried 
until  the  supremacy  of  the  West  Saxons  was 
denied,  and  the  states  began  to  reassert  their 
independence.  The  crown  of  the  West  Saxons 
descended  to  Egbert's  son  Ethelwulf,  who 
began  his  reign  by  conferring  the  kingdom  of 
Kent  on  his  son  Athelstane.  Mcivia  revolted 
and  regained  her  independence.  Thus  at  the 
very  time  when  the  piratical  Danes  were 
swarming  along  the  coast,  that  political  union 
by  which  only  England  might  h"po  to  protect 
herself  against  the  invaders  was  broken  up. 

Finding    that  the  great  Egbert  was  dead, 


the  Northmen  spread  inland  everywhere. 
The  southern  parts  of  We«e.\  and  Kent  were 
completely  overrun,  and  a  tied  >.f  1  >unes  sail- 
ing up  the  Thames  captured  and  pillaged 
London.  So  desperate  became  the  condition 
of  the  country  that,  in  851,  the  bishops  and 
thanes  of  Wessex  and  Mercia  met  in  a  con- 
gress at  Kingsbury  to  devise  means  of  defense. 
Barhulf,  king  of  Mercia,  led  an  army  against 
the  Danes,  but  was  defeated  and  slain.  Better 
success  attended  the  campaign  of  Ethelwulf, 
who,  with  his  West  Saxons,  overthrew  the 
Northmen  in  Surrey,  inflicting  upon  them 
such  a  bloody  defeat  as  they  had  never  before 
suffered  in  the  island.  Another  victory  was 
gained  over  the  pirates  at  Sanwich  by  Athel- 
stane,  of  Kent.  Ceorl,  chief  of  Devonshire, 
also  defeated  the  Danes  at  Wenbury. 

The  distractions  of  France  were  at  this 
time  such  as  to  make  that  country  a  more  in- 
viting field  than  England  to  the  rapacious 
Northmen.  In  the  time  following  their  de- 
feats they  sailed  up  th'e  Seine,  captured  Paris, 
and  laid  the  city  in  ashes.  England  was  for 
the  moment  relieved  by  this  diversion  of  her 
enemies.  Ethelwulf  even  found  time  to  make 
an  expedition  into  Wales  and  to  punish  the 
people  of  that  country  for  a  recent  insurrec- 
tion. He  carried  his  banners  as  far  as  An- 
glesey, and  the  Welsh  were  obliged  to  yield. 

Returning  from  his  war,  Ethelwulf,  whose 
religious  zeal  was  even  greater  than  his  mili- 
tary abilities,  determined  to  make  a  pilgrimage 
to  Rome.  In  the  year  853  he  passed  over  to 
the  continent,  crossed  the  Alps,  and  reached 
Rome,  where  he  remained  for  nearly  a  year. 
On  his  return  into  France,  the  aged  zealot 
fell  in  love  with  Judith,  daughter  of  Charles 
the  Bald,  of  France.  Obtaining  her  father's 
consent,  he  led  the  princess  to  the  altar  of  the 
cathedral  at  Rheims,  where  they  were  married, 
with  a  solemn  ceremony. 

Ethelwulf  had  five  sons.  Athalstane,  the 
eldest,  who  had  been  king  of  Kent,  was  now 
dead.  Ethelbald,  the  next  of  the  brothers, 
was  ambitious  to  receive  the  kingdom  from  his 
father.  A  plot  was  formed  to  anticipate  the 
course  of  nature  by  dethroning  Ethelwulf. 
The  conspiracy  extended  over  all  WesBex.  A 
manifesto  was  issued,  in  which  the  direful 
ilairitioiisness  of  Ethelwulf  was  set  forth  in 
-that  he  had  openly  eaten  with  his  French 
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queen  at  the  table !  It  is  believed,  moreover, 
that  the  favor  shown  to  his  youngest  son, 
ALFRED,  had  something  to  do  with  his  elder 
brother's  resentment.  The  boy  Alfred  had 
been  taken  by  Ethelwulf  to  Borne,  and  there 
the  pope  had  anointed  the  young  prince  with 
oil.  It  is  also  thought  that  Osburgha,  the 
king's  first  wife  and  mother  of  his  sons,  was 
not  yet  dead,  but  only  put  away  to  make 
room  for  Judith. 

The  old  king  was  greatly  distracted  by  the 
broil  in  his  kingdom.  Finally  he  agreed  to  a 
division  of  Wessex,  by  which  the  better  part 
was  given  to  Ethelbald.  Ethelwulf  did  not 
long  survive.  He  died  in  857,  and  Ethelbald 
succeeded  to  the  government  of  the  whole 
kingdom.  It  now  appeared  that  his  antip- 
athy to  his  father's  French  queen  was  en- 
tirely insincere,  for  he  immediately  took  that 
princess  for  his  own  wife,  thus  setting  at 
defiance  all  consistency  and  law.  So  flagrant, 
however,  was  this  offense  that  the  Church  at 
once  lifted  her  hand  and  demanded  a  divorce. 
Judith  returned  to  France,  and  presently 
found  solace  with  a  third  husband,  Baldwin 
of  Ardennes.  Her  son  became  Earl  of  Flan- 
ders, and  married  Elfrida,  daughter  of  Alfred 
the  Great,  of  whom  was  born  that  Maud,  or 
Matilda,  who,  as  the  wife  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, became  the  great  mother  of  all  the 
subsequent  sovereigns  of  England. 

After  a  brief  reign,  Ethelbald  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother,  Ethelbert.  Meanwhile 
the  Danes  returned  in  swarms  and  hovered 


around  the  coasts.  They  made  inroads  from 
every  quarter.  Winchester,  the  capital  of 
Essex,  was  seized  and  burned.  In  867  the 
king  died  and  was  succeeded  by  Ethelred. 
During  the  first  year  of  his  reign  he 
fought  nine  pitched  battles  with  the  Danes. 
Hundreds  and  thousands  of  the  invaders  fell 
under  the  swords  of  the  Saxons,  but  as  soon 
as  one  horde  was  destroyed  another  arose  in 
its  place.  As  the  war  progressed,  it  became 
contantly  more  apparent  that  the  main  reli- 
ance of  the  Saxons  must  be  placed  in  Prince 
Alfred,  who  in  the  fierce  battles  fought  by  his 
brother  with  the  Danes  displayed  not  only  the 
greatest  courage  but  also  the  highest  qualities 
of  generalship.  In  the  fierce  battle  of  Ashton 
the  day  was  saved  by  his  valor  and  pres- 
ence of  mind.  In  the  year  870,  two  fierce 
conflicts  occurred  in  which  the  Saxons  were 
defeated,  and  in  the  following  year .  Ethelred 
died.  The  crown  then  descended  without  dis- 
pute to  Alfred,  the  youngest  and  greatest  of 
the  sons  of  Ethelwulf.  For  him  destiny  had 
reserved  a  more  distinguished  part  than  for 
any  other  sovereign  of  primitive  England. 
The  events  of  his  glorious  career,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  real  founding  of  the 
English  Monarchy  will  be  fully  narrated  in 
the  Third  Book  of  the  present  Volume. — 
Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  principal  states 
and  kingdoms  founded  by  those  barbarous 
nations  that  converted  the  Roman  Empire 
into  a  desolation  and  then  established  them- 
selves amid  the  ruin. 


THE  MOHAMMEDAN  ASCENDENCY. 


CHAPTER  v.— CAREER  OF*  THE  PROPHET. 


OHAMMED,  the  son  of 
Abdallah,  of  the  tribe  of 
Hashem,  was  born  in 
Mecca  on  the  mideastern 
shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  in 
the  year  569.  His  in- 
fancy was  obscure  and 
unfortunate.  The  family  were  poor  Arabs, 
and  the  child  was  afflicted  with  epileptic 
spasms.  His  uncles  and  aunts,  of  the  Hashem 
tribe,  declared  him  to  be  possessed  of  the 
Djin,  or  Demons.  So  that  from  his  childhood 
he  was  looked  upon  with  a  certain  measure  of 
superstitious  dread ;  but  the  boy  proved  to  be 
amiable,  and  the  prejudice  of  his  kinsfolk 
against  him  was  gradually  relaxed. 

The  father,  Abdallah,  died  when  Moham- 
med was  but  two  months  old,  and  the  child 
was  given  to  a  Bedouin  nurse,  who  reared  the 
little  epileptic  on  a  regimen  of  goat's  milk  and 
rice.  By  and  by  he  was  returned  t<>  his 
mother,  but  the  latter,  unwilling  to  endure 
his  convulsions,  gave  him  to  his  grandfather, 
a  tough  old  personage,  named  Abd  el  Mottal- 
lib.  When  he  was  six  years  old  his  mother 
died,  and  presently  the  tenacious  grandfather 


also  ceased,  after  which  the  young  Prophet 
was  put  under  the  care  of  an  uncle  named 
Abu  Taleb,  who  disliked  his  ward  and  ab- 
horred the  Djin  by  whom  he  was  possessed. 

At  the  age  of  nine  the  boy  Mohammed 
was  mounted  on  a  camel  and  dispatched  on  a 
merchandising  expedition  into  Syria.  While 
abroad  he  saw  the  sacred  places  of  the  Jews. 
He  stood  on  the  spot  where  the  King  of 
Salem  came  out  and  did  obeisance  to  Abra- 
ham. He  was  shown  the  place  where  his 
great  mother,  the  bondwoman  Hagar,  went 
forth  leading  Ishmael  by  the  hand.  He  saw 
Damascus,  city  of  the  desert,  and  Sinai,  the 
mountain  of  the  law.  Then  he  returned  to 
Mecca  full  of  visions  and  dreams. 

When  twelve  years  old  Mohammed  left 
Abu  Taleb  and  lived  with  another  uncle 
named  Zubeir.  He  was  also  a  merchant,  but 
did  nut.  like-  Abu  Taleb,  trade  in  the  direction 
of  Palestine  and  Egypt.  ZuiVir  led  his  cara- 
van into  Southern  Arabia,  and  him  Moham- 
med, now  reaching  his  sixteenth  year,  accom- 
panied on  a  second  expedition  of  trade  and 
travel.  He  continued  in  his  service  till  he 
was  twenty  years  of  age.  Then,  becoming 
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weary  of  irksome  dromedaries  and  monotonous 
journeys,  he  turned  his  attention  to  war.  The 
Meccans  became  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  an 
East-Arabic  tribe  called  the  Beni  Kinanah, 
and  Mohammed  enlisted  with  his  countrymen. 
After  the  war  was  over  he  returned  to  Mecca 
and  took  up  the  vocation  of  a  shepherd. 
Afterwards  he  formed  a  partnership  with  a 
linen  merchant  named  Saib,  and  so  divided 
his  attention  between  his  flocks  and  his  mer- 
chandise. While  engaged  in  carrying  on  the 
linen  trade,  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
rich  widow  Kadijah,  living  at  the  town  of 
Hajasha.  Her,  though  much  older  than  him- 
self, he  presently  married,  thus  obtaining  a 
faithful  wife  and  a  large  estate.  He  there- 
upon gave  up  the  business  of  watching  flocks, 
and  lived  at  Kadijah's  home  in  Hajasha. 

Thus,  from  the  age  of  twenty-six  to  thirty- 
five,  Mohammed  passed  the  time  as  an  Arab 
citizen  in  private  life.  About  the  year  594, 
however,  he  was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
Lis  countrymen  in  a  conspicuous  way.  The 
idolatrous  temple  in  Mecca  was  called  the 
Kaaba.  When  the  patriarch  Abraham  lived 
at  that  place,  the  angel  Gabriel  gave  him  a 
white  stone  as  an  emblem  of  the  original 
purity  of  the  race.  Over  this  stone  the  temple 
was  built.  With  the  growing  wickedness  of 
the  world  the  stone  became  as  black  as  pitch. 
The  Kaaba  had  now  become  dilapidated,  and 
it  was  decided  by  the  chiefs  of  Mecca  that 
the  edifice  must  be  rebuilt.  This  was  accord- 
ingly done;  but  when  it  came  to  the  sacred 
task  of  removing  the  Black  Stone  into  its  new 
resting-place,  the  chiefs  fell  into  violent  quar- 
rels as  to  who  should  perform  the  work.  At 
last  it  was  agreed  that  the  matter  should  be 
decided  by  arbitration,  and  Mohammed  was 
called  from  Hajasha  to  be  the  umpire.  On 
coming  to  Mecca  he  performed  his  difficult 
duty  in  a  manner  highly  satisfactory  to  all 
concerned.  It  was  the  first  public  transaction 
of  the  Prophet's  life. 

It  appears  that  the  dispute  of  the  chiefs 
about  the  Black  Stone  of  the  Kaaba  made  a 
profound  impression  on  Mohammed's  mind. 
To  a  man  of  his  clear  understanding,  it  is 
likely  that  the  quarrel  appeared  in  its  naked 
absurdity.  He  may  have  said  to  Kadijah,  on 
his  return  home,  that  the  fathers  of  his  race, 
Abraham  and  Ishmael,  would  be  ashamed  of 


such  wrangles  as  he  had  lately  witnessed  at 
Mecca. 

Mohammed  was  exceedingly  unfortunate  in 
his  children.  One  after  another  they  died. 
The  bereaved  father  grew  melancholy  and 
morose.'  The  motherly  Kadijah  was  growing 
old.  The  Prophet  walked  alone  among  the 
hills  and  talked  abstractedly  to  himself.  One 
day  he  wandered  among  the  rocks  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Hara.  He  entered  the  mouth  of  a 
cave  and  sat  musing.  All  at  once — so  he 
afterwards  told  Kadijah — he  fell  into  an 
agony.  He  was  shaken  as  by  an  unseen  power, 
and  great  drops  of  sweat  rolled  down  his  face. 
While  he  sat  shuddering,  all  of  a  sudden  a 
light  flashed  around  him,  and  there  stood  the 
angel  Gabriel.  Mohammed  was  overwhelmed 
with  terror,  but  the  angelic  voice  spoke  out 
clearly  and  said: 

"Cry!  In  the  name  of  the  Lord  who  has 
created  all  things;  who  hath  created  man  of 
congealed  blood.  Cry !  By  the  most  benefi- 
cent Lord,  who  taught  the  use  of  the  pen ; 
who  teacheth  man  that  which  he  knoweth  not 
of  himself.  Assuredly.  Verily  man  becom- 
eth  insolent,  because  he  seeth  himself  abound 
in  riches.  Assuredly."  Such  is  the  first 
chapter  of  the  KORAN. 

Mohammed  is  reported  to  have  run  home 
after  his  swoon  and  cried  out:  "O,  Kadijah! 
I  have  either  become  a  soothsayer  or  else  I  am 
possessed  of  the  Djin  and  have  gone  mad." 
The  good  Kadijah  answered:  "O,  Abu  '1  Ca- 
sern !  God  is  my  protection.  He  will  surely 
not  let  such  a  thing  happen  unto  thee,  for 
thou  speakest  the  truth.  Thou  dost  not  re- 
turn evil  for  evil;  neither  art  thou  a  talker 
abroad  on  the  streets.  What  hath  befallen 
thee?"  Mohammed  told  her  what  had  hap- 
pened to  him  in  the  grotto.  The  wife  re- 
plied: "Rejoice,  my  husband,  O,  Abu  '1  Ca- 
sern, for  my  life  shall  stand  as  a  witness  that 
thou  wilt  be  the  prophet  of  tMs  people." 
Mohammed  thought,  however,  that  he  was 
possessed  of  the  Djin,  and  on  the  next  day, 
being  in  despair,  he  went  out  to  Mount  Hara 
to  kill  himself;  but  Gabriel  reappeared,  held 
back  the  rash  Arab  from  his  purpose,  and 
said:  " I  am  Gabriel,  and  thou  art  Moham- 
med, the  Prophet  of  God."  Still  the  son  of 
Abdallah  trembled  and  refused  to  believe. 

It  is  related  that  at  this  juncture  Moham- 
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med  and  Kadijah  took  a  certain  Jew,  or,  as 
some  say,  a  monk,  named  Waraka,  into  tlii-ir 
confidence,  and  told  liim  all  that  had  oc- 
curred. Thereupon  the  holy 
man  .slid  :  "  I  swear  l>y  Him 
in  whose  hands  NVaraka's  lilt- 
is,  that  God  has  chosen  thce, 

0  Aim '1   Casern,    to    he    the 

1  'n  i|  ihet  of  this  people." — Such 
was   the    commission    of    Mo- 
hammed, the  beginning  of  his 
prophetic  office. 

For  more  than  twenty  years 
revelations  continued  to  be 
given  by  Gabriel,  as  circum- 
stances seemed  to  require.  No 
one  ever  saw  the  celestial  visi- 
tant but  the  Prophet  himself: 
he  was  his  own  interpreter. 
What  Gabriel  told  him  in  the 
grotto  he  repeated  to  Kadijah 
or  other  believers ;  and  these 
revelations,  gathered  together 
by  his  followers  after  his  death, 
constitute  the  Book  Al  Koran, 
the  Bible  of  Islam. 

Having  persuaded  himself 
of  the  truth  of  his  visions, 
'  Mohammed  began  proclaiming 
his  mission  to  the  Arabs.  His 
first  converts  were  those  of 
his  own  household.  From  this 
nucleus  his  doctrines  leavened 
the  surrounding  neighborhood. 
Finally  the  tribe  of  Hashem 
was  called  together  in  council. 
Before  the  assembly  the 
Prophet  stood  up  and  ex- 
plained his  purpose  and  the 
principles  of  the  new  faith. 
There  was  much  contrariety  of 
opinions  among  the  Hashe- 
mites.  The  Prophet's  uncle, 
Abu  Taleb,  arose  and  pro- 
nounced him  a  fool.  Young 
Ali,  son  of  Aim  Taleb,  however, 
expressed  his  admiration  for 
his  cousin's  doctrines  and  his 
purpose  to  follow  him  and  fight  for  his  cause. 
Most  of  the  tribe  voted  in  the  same  way;  but 
Abu  Taleb  remained  an  infidel.  He  u- 
say,  as  Mohammed  passed  by:  "There  he 


goes  ii'. u  !     Look  mil  !     He  is  going  to  talk 
about    Heaven!      A-.-iiredly." 

Alter  a  brief  proclamation  of  his  doctrines 


at  Haja~ha.  Mohammed  repaired  to  M>  eea. 
Here  he  preached  with  passionate  vehemence. 
He  told  the  Meccan>  that  they  were  a  race  of 
miserable  idolaters,  unfit  either  to  live  or  to 
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die.  "  There  is  no  God  but  Allah,"  he  shouted 
by  day  and  night.  He  stood  up  in  the  very 
face  of  the  Koreish,  the  Arabian  Levites,  who 
had  charge  of  the  Kaaba,  and  denounced 
their  traditions  and  practices.  The  Koreish 
took  fright  and  called  upon  Abu  Taleb  to 
suppress  his  nephew  as  an  enemy  of  re- 
ligion ;  but  Abu  could  not  do  it.  The  alter- 
native was  thus  placed  before  the  priests  of 
themselves  being  converted  or  taking  up  arms. 
They  chose  the  latter  course,  and  hostilities 
were  about  to  begin  at  Mecca. 

Mohammed  was  sagacious.  Seeing  him- 
self not  sufficiently  strong  to  cope  with  his 
enemies,  disliking  at  first  to  undertake  the 
propagation  of  religion  by  the  sword,  he  es- 
caped from  his  native  city  and  took  refuge  at 
the  court  of  Abyssinia.  The  king  received 
him  and  was  converted,  as  were  also  the  mem- 
bers of  his  court.  Nor  did  his  flight  from 
Mecca  discourage  his  followers  in  that  city. 
They  continued  to  proclaim  his  doctrines  and 
await  his  return.  Many  took  sides  against 
the  Koreish,  and  the  latter  were  obliged  to 
consent  to  peace.  Mohammed  returned  little 
less  than  victorious. 

A  new  factor  was  now  introduced  into  the 
situation.  About  sixty  miles  from  Mecca  was 
the  town  of  Yathreb.  In  this  place  there 
was  a  large  colony  of  Jews,  who,  with  that 
tenacity  of  religious  belief  for  which  over  all 
the  world  they  are  proverbial,  had  established 
a  synagogue.  Here  on  every  Saturday  the 
priests  stood  up  and  expounded  Hcdlachah  and 
Haggadah — the  Law  and  the  Tradition.  They 
looked  for  a  Messiah,  and  said  "Lo  here  and 
Lo  there."  These  Israelites  traded  with  Mecca 
and  found  that  city  profoundly  agitated  by 
the  presence  of  Mohammed.  They  heard  the 
Meccans  reciting  how  the  Son  of  Abdallah 
of  the  tribe  of  Hashem  had  become  a  great 
Prophet.  This  news  was  carried  to  Yathreb, 
and  the  synagogue  became  excited  with  the 
belief  that  the  Messiah  had  come.  The  Rab- 
bins took  council  together,  and  said :  "  If  this 
Mohammed  is  indeed  that  great  Prophet,  let 
us,  first  of  all,  tender  to  him  our  allegiance. 
Wherefore,  when  he  shall  have  become  the 
ruler  of  the  nations,  he  will  honor  us  as  the 
first  to  accept  him."  An  embassy  was  sent  to 
Mecca  to  ascertain  the  truth,  and  to  tender 
the  submission  of  the  Jews.  Mohammed  cau- 


tiously accepted  the  offer.  "  For,"  said  he, 
"  Ishmael  our  father  was  the  uncle  of  Jacob. 
Assuredly." 

The  Koreish  now  became  desperate.  They 
held  a  council,  and  resolved  that  Mohammed 
should  be  assassinated.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  do  the  bloody  work ;  but  when  the 
night  came  for  the  perpetration  of  the  wicked 
deed  Mohammed,  informed  of  the  conspiracy, 
wrapped  himself  in  his  cousin  Ali's  cloak, 
and  aided  by  the  darkness,  escaped  from  the 
perilous  city  and  fled  towards  Yathreb.  This 
event,  which  occurred  in  the  year  622,  is  called 
the  HEGIRA,  and  is  the  Era  of  Islam. 

As  Mohammed  approached  Yathreb  the 
gates  were  opened  by  the  Jews.  He  entered 
and  was  safe.  The  name  of  the  city  was 
changed  from  Yathreb  to  Medinet  al  Nabbi, 
or  City  of  the  Prophet — the  modern  Medina. 
From  this  time  forth,  the  Sou  of  Abdallah 
awaited  an  opportunity  to  be  revenged  on  the 
Meccans.  The  city  of  his  birth  soon  became 
distracted  with  the  civil  feuds  of  his  friends 
and  his  enemies.  When  the  time  ripened  for 
the  event,  the  Prophet,  accompanied  by  a 
great  band  of  pilgrims,  set  out  from  Medina 
and  returned  to  Mecca.  In  that  city,  so  pow- 
erful had  his  influence  now  become,  the  Kore- 
ish were  obliged  to  submit.  They  sent  out 
an  embassy  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
conqueror  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  The 
neighboring  tribes  also  sent  messengers,  ten- 
dering their  acceptance  of  his  doctrines.  The 
star  of  Islam  was  in  the  ascendant. 

After  a  year  or  two  the  Meccans  broke 
their  treaty ;  but  Mohammed  was  now  strong 
enough  to  enforce  obedience.  The  vocation 
of  the  Koreish  was  gone.  The  idolatrous 
images  were  knocked  from  their  places  in  the 
Kaaba,  and  the  renovated  temple  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  worship  of  Allah. 

The  Prophet  now  lost  no  time  in  giving 
shape  to  the  new  religion.  He  built  a  mosque 
at  Medina.  He  systematized  his  dogmas. 
He  labored  with  the  discordant  elements  of 
Arabian  thought.  He  struggled  with  bellig- 
erent factions.  He  allayed  feuds,  jealousies, 
and  schisms.  He  consolidated  the  scattered 
bands  of  his  followers,  and  planned  great  for- 
eign wars.  His  purpose  contemplated  no  less 
than  the  subjugation  of  the  world  by  the  Book 
and  sword  of  Islam. 
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In  tin-  beginning  of  his  military  career 
Mohammed  was  unsuccessful.  lu  his  first 
buttle,  however,  which  was  fought  with  Abu 
Sofian,  chief  of  the  Meccans,  the  Prophet 
gained  the  victory.  Afterwards  he  met  with 
a  series  of  reverses.  In  625  he  was  defeated 
by  the  Koreishites  in  the  battle  of  Mount 
Ohod.  Two  years  later  he  was  besieged  in 
.Medina.  Among  his  own  followers  there  were 
dangerous  factions  and  contentions.  His  con- 
nection with  the  Jews  proved  unfortunate. 
He  could  not  be  their  Messiah ;  they  would 
not  be  his  people.  His  alienation  from  the 
sons  of  Israel  became  so  great  that  war  en- 
sued, and  he  conducted  several  campaigns 
against  the  Jewish  tribes  in  Arabia.  In  re- 
venge for  these  aggressions  against  her  coun- 
trymen, a  Jewess,  named  Zainab,  fed  the 
Prophet  a  poisoned  lamb,  the  effects  of  which 
burned  in  his  bones  until  his  death. 

By  this  time  the  idea  of  propagating  the 
doctrines  of  Islam  by  the  sword  had  taken 
complete  possession  of  the  mind  of  Moham- 
med. He  sent  to  Chosroes  II.,  king  of  Per- 
sia, a  written  demand  that  he  should  submit 
himself  and  his  people  to  Allah  and  his 
Prophet.  When  this  was  refused,  he  under- 
took to  enforce  compliance  by  war.  A  des- 
perate battle  was  fought  at  Muta,  in  which 
Mohammed's  general,  KHALED,  so  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself  that  he  received  the  sur- 
name of  the  "Sword  of  God." 

Meanwhile  the  Meccans  again  revolted. 
After  a  severe  struggle,  however,  they  were 
subdued,  and  their  submission  was  the  end  of 
present  resistance  in  Arabia.  For  a  season 
the  Prophet  returned  to  Medina,  where,  in 
the  ninth  year  of  the  Hegira,  he  received  am- 
bassadors from  many  of  the  surrounding 
states.  He  next  made  a  demand  of  submis- 
sion upou  Heraelius,  Emperor  of  the  East, 
but  the  same  was  rejected  with  as  much  dis- 
dain as  that  somewhat  mild-mannered  sover- 
eign could  command.  Mohammed  thereupon 
declared  war,  but  his  attempted  conquest  re- 
sulted in  a  ridiculous  failure.  The  soldiers  of 
the  Prophet  became  discontented  and  muti- 
nous, but  were  finally  quieted. 

Resuming  his  station  :it  .Medina,  Moham- 
med now  busied  himself  with  the  preparation 
of  a  great  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  The  event 
was  set  for  the  tenth  year  of  the  Hegira.  At 


least  forty  thousand  pilgrims  assembled  for 
the  journey.  The  rite.-  and  ceremonies  of  the 
preparation  and  the  march  have  ever  since  re- 
mained the  models  of  the  annual  pilgrimage 
of  the  faithful  to  the  shrine  of  their  Prophet. 
In  the  year  G32,  three  months  after  his  return 
to  Medina,  he  was  taken  with  a  fatal  illness. 
He  clearly  foresaw  the  end  which  his  friends 
would  have  concealed  from  his  vision.  He 
had  himself  taken  to  the  house  of  his  favorite 
wife  Ayesha — for  the  good  Kadijah  was  now 
dead.  This  house  adjoined  the  mosque,  and 
the  Prophet  ordered  himself  borne  back  and 
forth  from  his  couch  to  the  shrine.  He  spoke 
of  his  approaching  death.  He  liberated  hi* 
slaves  and  distributed  sums  of  money  to  the 
poor.  He  then  prayed  for  support  in  the 
final  struggle  and  quietly  breathed  his  last. 

There  was  much  dispute  about  the  place  of 
the  Prophet's  burial.  It  was,  however,  finally 
determined  that  he  should  be  interred  in  the 
house  where  he  died,  adjacent  to  the  mosque 
of  Medina.  Subsequently  the  temple  was  en- 
larged so  as  to  include  the  spot  where  the 
bones  of  Alxlallah's  son  are  still  reposing. 
Of  all  his  children  only  a  daughter  named 
Fatima  survived  her  father.  She  was  married 
to  Ali,  the  Prophet's  cousin,  and  became  the 
mother  of  the  rulers  and  nobles  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan world. 

Mohammed  was  a  man  of  medium  stature 
and  of  a  well  knitted  and  sinewy  frame.  His 
body  was  of  the  Oriental  type,  and  his  con- 
stitution delicate.  He  had  a  fine  oval  face, 
full  of  tender  lines,  and  a  massive  head  with 
slightly  curling  dark  hair.  His  long  well- 
arched  Arabian  eyebrows  were  separated  mid- 
way by  a  vein  which  swelled  and  throbbed 
visibly  when  he  was  excited.  His  eyes  were 
large,  black,  and  restless.  His  hand,  which  in 
salutation  he  never  first  withdrew  from  another, 
was  exceedingly  small,  and  soft  as  the  hand 
of  woman.  His  step  was  quick  and  energetic, 
and  is  described  in  tradition  as  being  like  that 
of  one  who  steps  from  a  higher  place  to  * 
lower.  When  his  attention  was  called  he 
stopped  short,  and  turned  not  only  his  face 
but  his  whole  body  in  that  direction. 

In  mind  the  Prophet  had  the  rare  union 
of  womanly  timidity  with  extraordinary  cour- 
age. In  times  of  danger  he  would,  without  a 
moment's  hesitation,  put  his  life  in  peril.  He 
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was  of  a  nervous  and  restless  temperament,  and 
often  low  spirited.  He  was  sometimes  talka- 
tive, but  more  frequently  taciturn,  and  often 
walked  alone,  moody  and  brooding.  When  he 
spoke  his  words  came  forth  with  emphasis  and 
an  overwhelming  fluency.  "If  you  had  seen 
him  smile,"  said  the  early  chronicle  of  Islam, 
"you  would  have  thought  of  the  sunshine." 

In  the  character  of  Mohammed  there  were 
traits  of  childlike  simplicity.  After  Kadijah's 
death  he  used  to  sit  in  the  house  and  play 
with  the  dolls  which  his  girl-wife  Ayesha  had 
brought  with  her.  The  love  of  solitude  and  the 
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desire  to  be  considered  a  famous  man  seem  to 
have  been  the  prevailing  passions  in  the  heart 
of  the  founder  of  Islam.  "O  my  little  son," 
says  one  of  the  Arabic  traditions,  "if  thou 
hadst  seen  him  by  moonlight  thou  wouldst 
have  looked  first  at  him  and  then  at  the  moon, 
for  his  dress  was  striped  with  red,  and  he  was 
brighter  and  more  beautiful  than  any  moon. 
Assuredly." 

In  order  to  a  full  understanding  of  the 
career  of  Mohammed  it  is  desirable  to  glance 
at  the  previous  condition  of  his  race  and  coun- 
try. At  the  dawn  of  our  era  the  peninsula 
of  Arabia  was  occupied  by  the  tribes  of 
Ishmael.  From  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Red 


Sea,  from  the  Strait  of  Bab  el  Mandeb  to  the 
borders  of  Palestine,  people  of  any  other  blood 
were  either  infrequent  or  entire  strangers. 

The  wild  offspring  of  Hagar's  son  led  the 
life  of  nomads.  Their  hand  was  against  every 
man  and  every  man's  hand  against  them. 
After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus, 
many  of  the  fugitives  escaped'  into  foreign 
lands.  Not  a  few  bands  and  colonies  found 
refuge  in  Arabia.  Geographical  proximity,  the 
vagrant  disposition  of  the  Arabs,  which  had  left 
large  districts  sparsely  peopled  or  not  peopled 
at  all,  the  ties  of  consanguinity  by  which  the 
Arabs  and  the  Jews  were  bound  together, 
the  affinity  of  their  languages — both  de- 
rived from  a  common  original — all  invited 
the  unfortunate  sons  of  Israel  to  find  a 
new  home  among  their  erratic  kinsmen 
of  the  South.  So  Jewish  settlements 
were  formed  in  Arabia.  Before  the  close 
of  the  fourth  century  the  whole  coast  of 
the  Red  Sea  from  Suez  down  to  Mecca 
and  beyond  was  lined  with  little  Jewish 
rookeries  like  swallows'  nests  under  the 
eave.  There  were  also  inland  colonies, 
so  that  by  the  seventh  century  Jewish 
and  Arabian  opinions  and  customs  were 
well  intermingled,  if  not  amalgamated. 
On  the  question  of  religion,  however, 
each  people  kept  to  its  own  traditions 
and  beliefs.  The  Arabs  continued  idol- 
aters, and  the  Jews  observed  the  laws 
and  ritual  of  Moses. 

Meanwhile  Christianity  arose  and  flour- 
ished in  the  North.  The  missionaries  of 
the  Cross,  full  of  zeal,  planted  the  seeds 
of  the  new  faith  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.  Many  of  these  monks,  evangel- 
ists, travelers,  penetrated  Arabia,  and  there 
preached  first  of  all  to  the  unrepentant 
Israelites.  They  found  their  hearers  sit- 
ting, as  their  fathers  had  done,  in  the  syna- 
gogue and  listening  to  the  exposition  of 
Hallachah  and  HaggadaJi.  But  these  Jews 
were  as  stubborn  as  flint  under  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel.  A  few  less  obdurate  than  the 
rest,  with  numbers  of  the  native  Arabs,  were 
converted  to  the  new  doctrines ;  so  that  by  the 
beginning  of  the  seventh  century  Christian  as 
well  as  Jewish  settlements  were  frequent  in 
many  parts  of  Arabia. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  at  the  birth  of 
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Mohammed  two  Semitic  religions,  neither  in  a 
very  flourishing  condition,  existed  side  by 
side  in  the  land  of  his  appearing.  Judaism 
and  Christianity,  the  old  and  the  1^7.-  develop- 
ment of  Mcisuii-iu,  dwelt  together  in  a  sort  of 
subdued  antagonism.  The  time  had  now  come 
when  a  third  Semitic  faith,  more  aggressive 
than  either  and  possessing  the  same  original 
ingredients  as  both,  should  appear  to  contest 
with  its  predecessors  the  battle-field  of  faith.  - 

The  system  of  Mohammed  may  be  defined, 
first  of  all,  as  an  effort  to  rescue  the  Arabs 
from  idolatry.  But  in  a  larger  and  more  phil- 
osophic sense  it  was  an  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  Prophet  to  furnish  a  common  ground  and 
basis  of  union  between  the  Christians  and  the 
Jews  by  which  all  the  descendants  of  Abraham 
might  be  gathered  into  a  single  religious  house- 
hold. The  scheme  was  worthy  of  a  great  and 
capacious  genius.  It  showed  that  Mohammed 
realized  the  condition  of  the  religious  world. 
He  saw  in  the  chaos  of  tiie  Semitic  race  around 
him  the  materials  for  the  aggrandizement  of 
his  own  nation  and  the  glory  of  his  own  name. 
He  conceived  it  possible  to  readjust  the  Sem- 
itic fragments  and  to  bind  together  both 
Christian  and  Jew  by  an  indissoluble  tie;  but 
he  misjudged  the  peoples  with  whom  he  had 
to  deal.  So  far  as  his  own  countrymen  were 
concerned  they  were  soon  brought  within  the 
fold  of  Islam ;  but  the  sons  of  Israel  and  the 
followers  of  Christ  remained  immovable  in 
their  respective  beliefs.  After  several  tenta- 
tive efforts  on  the  Prophet's  part,  an  open 
rupture  occurred  between  the  three  religious 
parties  in  Arabia.  Islam  began  its  own  inde- 
pendent career ;  Judaism  fell  away  into  obsti- 
nate conservatism,  and  Christianity  parted 
company  with  both.  From  this  time  forth 
the  three  Semitic  religions  are  seen  like  three 
ships  sailing  apart  on  the  expanse  of  ocean. 

It  may  be  of  interest,  before  proceeding  to 
notice  the  political  development  of  Moham- 
medanism, to  review  briefly  the  points  of  con- 
cord and  dissonance  between  the  three  religious 
systems  here  referred  to.  In  many  of  their 
fundamentals  they  were  all  at  one.  All  had 
a  common  historical  basis.  That  there  is  one 
God,  Father  Omnipotent  and  Maker  of  heaven 
and  earth,  Judaism,  Islam,  and  Christianity 
all  emphatically  affirm.  Secondly,  that  the 
Divine  authority  in  the  world  is  to  be  up- 
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held  by  a  government — a  kingdom — and  that 
this  kingdom  is  to  be  perpetually  rulrd  by 
a  Messiah,  Judaism  and  Christianity  affirm; 
Islam  denies.  Thirdly,  that  Mo.«e.s  was  an  in- 
spired lawgiver  and  prophet,  Judaism,  Islam, 
and  Christianity  all  affirm.  Fourthly,  that 
Christ  was  an  inspired  Teacher  and  Prophet, 
Islam  and  Christianity  affirm;  Judaism  denies. 
Fifthly,  that  Christ  is  the  Messiah  and  Savior 
of  the  world,  Christianity  affirms;  Judaism  and 
Islam  strenuously  deny.  Sixthly,  that  Mo- 
hammed was  an  inspired  Teacher  and  Prophet, 
Islam  vehemently  affirms;  Judaism  does  not 
affirm ;  Christianity  denies.  Seventhly,  that 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  contain 
the  inspired  and  authoritative  doctrines  of 
God,  Judaism,  Islam,  and  Christianity  affirm. 
Eighthly,  that  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Teg- 
tameut  are  the  words  of  Divine  truth,  Chris- 
tianity affirms;  Islam  affirms  in  part,  and 
Judaism  denies.  Ninthly,  that  the  Book  Al 
Koran  is  the  revealed  truth  of  God,  Islam 
strongly  affirms;  Judaism  denies  in  part,  and 
Christianity  denies  in  vihoU.  Tenthly,  that 
the  world  is  ruled  by  eternal  Fate,  Islam  af- 
firms ;  Judaism  does  not  affirm,  and  Christian- 
ity denies.  Eleventhly,  that  man  is  a  free  or, 
at  any  rate,  responsible  agent,  Christianity 
affirms;  Judaism  does  not  deny,  and  Islam 
denies.  Twelfthly,  that  man  is  rewarded  for 
those  actions  which  are  called  virtuous  and 
punished  for  those  which  are  called  vicious, 
Christianity,  Judaism,  and  Islam  all  affirm. 
Thirteenthly,  that  there  is  a  resurrection  of 
the  body  after  death,  Christianity  and  Islam 
affirm;  Judaism  neither  affirms  nor  denies. 
Fourteenthly,  that  it  is  the  highest  duty  of 
man  in  this  life  to  serve  God  in  faith  and 
obedience,  Christianity,  Judaism,  and  Islam 
all  affirm.  Fifteenthly,  that  God  is  Triune, 
Christianity  affirms;  Judaism  and  Islam  deny. 
Sixteenthly,  that  God  made  the  universe  out 
of  nothing,  Christianity,  Judaism,  and  Islam 
all  affirm.  Seventeenthly,  that  there  is  ap- 
pointed a  Day  of  Judgment  in  which  God 
will  judge  all  men  according  to  their  works, 
Christianity  and  Islam  affirm ;  Judaism  either 
does  not  affirm  or  denies. 

This  list  of  fundamental  propositions  might 
be  greatly  extended,  but  will  perhaps  prove 
sufficient  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  leading 
features  of  the  three  religious  systems. 
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The  material  of  the  Koran  was  all  produced 
during  Mohammed's  life.  The  whole  work  is 
emphatically  monotheistic.  The  oneness  of 
God  is  the  dominant  thought  of  the  whole. 
Lo  lUak  il  Allah,  "  there  is  no  God  but  Allah," 
is  reiterated  on  almost  every  page.  Not  the 
severest  passages  of  the  Jewish  Pentateuch  are 
more  singular  in  their  enunciation  of  one  su- 
preme and  indivisible  Deity  than  are  the  re- 
peated declarations  of  the  scriptures  of  Islam. 
Thus  in  the  one  hundred  and  twelfth  Chapter : 

"Cry!  God  is  one  God;  the  eternal  God: 
he  begetteth  not,  neither  is  he  begotten  :  and 
there  is  not  any  like  unto  him." 

An  extract  from  the  second  chapter  is  as 
follows :  "To  God  belongeth  the  east  and  the 
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west ;  the  face  of  God  is  everywhere,  for  God 
is  omnipresent  and  omniscient.  Yet  they  say 
God  hath  begotten  children :  God  forbid ! 
To  him  belongeth  whatever  is  in  heaven  or 
in  earth :  and  when  he  decreeth  a  thing,  he 
only  saith  unto  it,  Be ;  and  it  is." 

The  third  chapter,  also,  has  this  to  say  re- 
specting Divine  Unity:  "There  is  no  God 
but  God,  the  living,  the  self-existing  ;  he  hath 
sent  down  unto  thee  the  Book  Al  Koran  ;  for 
he  formerly  sent  down  the  Law  and  the  Gos- 
pel ;  and  he  hath  also  sent  down  the  distinc- 
tion between  good  and  evil.  Verily  there  is 
no  God  but  he,  the  mighty  and  the  wise." 

Chapter  thirty-seventh  of  the  Koran  begins 
as  follows:  "By  the  angels  who  rank  them- 
selves in  order;  and  by  those  who  drive  for- 
ward and  dispel  the  clouds :  and  by  those  who 
read  the  Koran  for  an  admonition,  verily'  your 
God  is  one." 

Islam  was  ever  at  war  with  Christianity 
respecting  the  sonship  of  Christ.  To  admit 
this  doctrine  was  regarded  by  the  Moham- 
medans as  destroying  the  unity  of  the  Deity. 


The  idea  that  God  had  had  a  son,  born  of 
woman,  in  any  other  sense  than  that  all  men 
are  his  offspring,  was  so  repugnant  to  the 
mind  of  Mohammed  as  to  call  forth  his  sever- 
est denunciations.  In  the  nineteenth  Chapter 
the  Koran  says : 

"This  was  Jesus,  the  son  of  Mary,  the 
word  of  truth,  concerning  whom  they  doubt. 
But  it  is  not  meet  for  God  that  he  should  have 
a  son  :  Praise  to  Allah !  Yet  they  say  God 
hath  begotten  a  Son.  In  this  they  utter  a 
blasphemy ;  and  but  little  is  wanting  that  the 
Heavens  should  tear  open,  and  the  earth 
cleave  asunder  and  the  mountains  fall  down, 
for  that  they  attribute  children  to  the  most 
Merciful.  Verily  it  is  not  meet  for  God  to 
have  a  Son." 

The  imminent  peril  of  the  Day  of  Judg- 
ment is  everywhere  depicted  in  the  .Koran. 
The  threatened  retribution  is  held  forth  as  the 
most  powerful  motive  of  human  conduct.  In 
the  expectation  of  this  final  ordeal,  Islam  sets 
forth  every  deed  of  man  and  utters  against 
every  species  of  sin  the  terrible  invectives  of 
the  coming  wrath.  Everywhere  the  Koran 
proclaims  the  approach  of  inexorable  doom  for 
every  soul  that  sinneth.  The  fifty-first  Chap- 
ter has  the  following  paragraph : 

"Cursed  be  the  liars  who  wade  in  deep 
waters  of  ignorance  neglecting  their  salvation. 
Forsooth  they  ask,  When  will  the  Day  of 
Judgment  come?  By  the  winds  dispersing 
and  scattering  the  dust;  and  by  the  clouds 
bearing  a  load  of  rains ;  and  by  the  angelic 
bands  who  distribute  things  necessary  for  the 
support  of  all  creatures;  verily  that  where- 
with ye  are  threatened  is  certainly  true,  and 
the  Day  of  Judgment  will  come.  Assuredly." 

In  the  fifty-second  chapter  the  same  strain 
is  continued:  "By  the  mountain  of  Sinai; 
and  by  the  book  written  in  an  expanded  scroll ; 
and  by  the  visited  house ;  and  by  the  elevated 
roof  of  heaven ;  and  by  the  swelling  ocean ; 
verily  the  punishment  of  the  Lord  will  surely 
come  down,  on  that  day  wherein  the  heaven 
shall  be  shaken  and  shall  reel,  and  the  mount- 
ains shall  stagger  and  pass  away." 

In  many  parts  the  Koran  breathes  a  spirit 
of  piety  strangely  at  variance  with  the  vindic- 
tive utterances  of  other  portions.  There  are 
occasional  tender  and  beautiful  passages  which 
may  well  be  compared  with  the  best  of  the 
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Vedic  Hymns  or  the  Psalms  of  David.  The 
following,  which  stands  as  Chapter  first  in 
most  of  the  editions,  might  well  have  been 
sung  by  the  son  of  Jesse : 

"  Praise  be  to  God,  the  Lord  of  all  his 
creatures;  the  most  merciful,  the  King  of  the 
Day  of  Judgment.  Thee  do  we  worship  and 
of  thee  do  we  beg  assistance.  Direct  us  in 
the  right  way,  in  the  path  of  those  to  whom 
thou  hast  been  gracious;  not  in  the  way  of 
those  against  whom  thou  art  incensed,  nor  of 
those  who  go  astray." 

The  Koran  is  preeminently  sensuous  in  its 
imagery.  The  delights  of  the  blessed  and  the 
torments  of  the  wicked  are  given  with  all  the 
realism  of  detail  peculiar  to  the  Arabian  imag- 
ination. Paradise  and  Hell  are  painted  with 
a  vividness  that  might  well  add  new  gleams 
of  light  and  darkness  to  the  glory  and  dolor 
of  the  Divine  Comedy.  The  fifty-sixth  Chap- 
ter of  the  Koran  gives  a  true  idea  of  Islam's 
abodes  of  peace  and  anguish : 

"  When  that  inevitable  Day  of  Judgment 
shall  suddenly  come,  no  soul  shall  charge  the 
prediction  of  ita  coming  with  falsehood.  Then 
the  earth  shall  be  shaken  with  a  violent  shock ; 
and  the  mountains  shall  be  dashed  in  pieces, 
and  shall  become  as  dust  scattered  abroad; 
and  men  shall  be  separated  into  three  distinct 
classes:  the  companions  of  the  right  hand; 
(how  happy  shall  the  companions  of  the  right 
hand  be !)  and  the  companions  of  the  left 
hand;  (how  miserable  shall  the  companions 
of  the  left  hand  be !)  and  those  who  have  been 
preeminent  in  the  faith  of  Islam.  These  last 
are  they  who  shall  approach  nearest  unto  God, 
and  shall  dwell  in  the  gardens  of  delight.  They 
shall  repose  on  couches  adorned  with  gold  and 
precious  stones,  and  shall  sit  opposite  to  each 
other's  face.  Youths  who  shall  continue  in 
their  bloom  forever  shall  go  round  about  to 
attend  them  with  goblets,  and  beakers  and  a 
cup  of  flowing  wine :  their  heads  shall  not 
ache  for  drinking  it,  neither  shall  their  reason 
be  disturbed :  and  with  fruits  of  the  sorts 
which  they  shall  choose,  and  with  the  flesh  of 
birds  of  the  kind  which  they  shall  desire  shall 
they  be  fed.  And  there  shall  accompany  them 
fair  damsels  having  great  black  eyes  resem- 


bling pearls  that  are  hidden  in  tln-ir  .-lull.-; 
and  these  shall  be  the  reward  for  the  work 
which  the  righteous  shall  have  wrought.  They 
shall  not  hear  therein  any  vain  discourse,  or 
wrangling,  or  charge  of  sin ;  but  only  the  sal- 
utation of  Peace  !  Peace  ! — And  the  compan- 
ions of  the  right  hand  (how  happy  xhall  the 
companions  of  the  right  hand  be !)  shall  have 
their  abode  among  lotus  trees  that  are  free 
from  thorns,  and  trees  of  Mauz  laden  regularly 
with  their  produce  from  top  to  bottom ;  under 
an  exalted  shade,  near  a  flowing  water  and 
amidst  abundant  fruits  which  shall  not  fail, 
nor  be  forbidden  to  be  gathered.  .  .  .  But 
the  companions  of  the  left  hand  (how  misera- 
ble shall  the  companions  of  the  left  hand  be !) 
shall  dwell  amidst  burning  winds,  and  scald- 
ing water,  under  the  shade  of  a  black  smoke 
neither  cool  nor 
agreeable ;  and  they 
shall  eat  of  the 
fruit  of  the  tree  of 
Al  Zakkum,  and 
they  shall  fill  their 
bodies  like  to  burst, 
and  shall  drink 
boiling  water  like  a 
thirsty  camel.  This 
forsooth  shall  be 
their  entertainment  on  the  Day  of  Judgment 
Assuredly." 

But  it  is  in  his  imprecations  against  in- 
fidelity, and  in  his  terrible  oaths  in  attestation 
of  the  truth  of  his  mission,  that  the  Prophet 
of  Islam  rises  to  the  height  of  his  power.  He 
swears  by  the  foaming  waters  and  by  the  grim 
darkness,  by  the  flaming  sun  and  the  setting 
stars,  by  Mount  Sinai  and  by  Him  who 
spanned  the  firmament,  by  the  human  soul 
and  the  small  voice,  by  the  Kaaba  and  by  the 
Book,  by  the  moon  and  the  dawn  and  the 
angels,  by  the  ten  nights  of  dread  mystery, 
and  by  the  Day  of  Judgment!  Such  are  the 
oaths  of  Islam,  and  such  is  Islam's  book — * 
book  under  whose  fiery  influence  the  wild 
Arabian  tribes  were  converted  into  a  terrible 
nation,  •whose  flaming  swords  and  fierce  un- 
quenchable valor  conquered  an  empire  greater 
than  that  of  Alexander. 
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CHAPTER  vi.— CONQUESTS  OK  THE  FIRST  CALIPHS. 


IOHAMMED  died  without 
a  successor.  The  Arabs, 
however,  were  so  fired 
with  religious  enthusiasm, 
caught  from  the  spirit  of 
the  Prophet,  that  there 
was  no  danger  of  dissolu- 
tion. Before  the  death  of  Abdallah's  son  four 
of  his  followers — two  of  them  civilians  and 
two  military  heroes — had  already  acquired  a 
national  reputation.  The  civilians  were  Mo- 
hammed's kinsmen,  his  uncle  Abu  Beker  and 
his  cousin,  the  noble  young  Ali,  heretofore 
mentioned.  The  two  military  leaders  were 
the  Prophet's  generals,  the  austere  Omar  and 
the  old  veteran  Khaled.  Each  of  these  had 
his  partisaus,  and  each  might  have  pressed  his 
claims  as  the  rightful  successor  of  Mohammed. 
But  the  leaders  of  young  Islam  were  too  wise 
and  full  of  zeal  to  indulge  in  open  quarrels. 
The  succession  was  allowed  to  pass  quietly  to 
Abu  Beker.  Ali  could  well  abide  his  time, 
and  the  generals  were  satisfied  with  carrying 
the  banners  of  the  new  faith  into  foreign 
lands.  The  remainder  of  the  present  Book 
will  be  occupied  with  the  narrative  of 
the  Mohammedan  conquests,  beginning  with 
Arabia. 

The  Caliph  Abu  Beker  contented  himself 
with  the  title  of  king  or  prince,  rejecting  all 
claims  to  be  the  vicar  of  God  on  earth.  He 
was  surnamed  El  Seddek,  or  the  Testifier  of 
the  Truth.  He  was  also  called  the  father  of 
the  virgin,  the  reference  being  to  Ayesha,  the 
only  one  of  the  Prophet's  wives  who  was  mar- 
ried a  maiden. 

Abu  Beker  soon  showed  the  highest  quali- 
ties of  leadership.  His  purposes,  moreover, 
were  for  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  Islam 
and  the  general  good  of  the  Arabian  people. 
He  was  a  man  of  virtue  and  integrity,  little 
susceptible  to  the  influence  of  luxury  and  in- 
dulgence. In  the  government  he  received  no 
emoluments,  accepting  only  a  camel  and  a 
black  slave.  On  entering  into  office  he  directed 
Ayesha  to  make  an  inventory  of  his  personal 


estate,  lest  any  might  accuse  him  of  enriching 
himself  from  the  Caliphate. 

The  death  of  Mohammed  was  the  signal  of 
great  commotions.  All  Arabia  was  affected 
by  the  intelligence  that  the  Prophet  was  no- 
more.  After  the  bitter  persecutions  to  which, 
in  the  beginning  of  his  ministry,  the  son  of 
Abdallah  had  been  subjected,  he  had  pro- 
claimed the  propagation  of  Islam  by  the 
sword.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  larger 
part  of  the  ten  years  of  his  public  career  was- 
devoted  to  the  work  of  religious  conquest. 
The  establishment  of  his  power  in  Arabia  was 
by  force ;  the  Arabs  feared  him  as  a  con- 
queror. The  condition  was  such  as  to  lead 
inevitably  to  revolt  when  his  death  was  known. 

The  Arab  tribes,  believing  that  they  had 
nothing  further  to  fear,  now  rose  in  rebellion. 
They  gave  no  heed  to  Abu  Beker.  They  re- 
fused to  pay  the  Zacat,  or  religious  tribute, 
which  the  Prophet  had  imposed.  The  revolt 
spread  far  and  wide,  until  in  a  short  time 
there  was  nothing  left  of  the  empire  of  Islam 
but  the  three  cities  of  Mecca,  Medina,  and 
Tayef. 

The  rebels  took  the  field  under  the  lead  of 
the  chieftain  Malec  Ibn  Nowirah.  He  was 
noted  as  a  valorous  Arab  knight,  as  well  as  a 
poet  and  man  of  culture.  His  popularity, 
moreover,  was  increased  by  the  fame  of  his 
wife,  who  was  reputed  to  be  the  most  beauti- 
ful woman  in  Arabia.  The  advance  of  Malec 
against  Medina  gave  notice  to  Abu  Beker 
that  the  insurgents  aimed  at  the  entire  ex- 
tinction of  his  authority  and  the  restoration, 
of  tribal  independence  throughout  the  country. 

The  Caliph  hastened  to  fortify  the  city. 
The  women,  the  children,  the  aged,  and  the 
infirm  were  sent  to  the  mountains  to  find 
freedom  and  security.  The  chief  reliance  of 
Abu  Beker  was  upon  the  veteran  Khaled,  to 
whom  the  command  of  the  army  was  in- 
trusted. At  the  head  of  four  thousand  five 
hundred  men  the  fiery  soldier  of  Islam  went 
forth  and  quickly  overthrew  Malec  in  battle. 
He  had  been  instructed  by  Abu  Beker  to- 
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treat  the  rebel  chieftain  with  courtesy,  but 
Khaled  was  devoid  of  sentiment,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  lay  waste  the  territories  of  the  re- 
volted trilics.  He  had  Malec  brought  into 
his  presence  and  demanded  why  he  had  re- 
fused to  pay  the  Zacat;  and  when  the  captive 
answered  that  he  could  pray  without  any  such 
exactions,  his  head  was  struck  off  by  one  of 
Khaled's  soldiers.  Abu  Beker  felt  constrained 
to  permit  the  murder  of  the  prisoner  to  pass 
by  unavenged. 

Me  an  while,  in  the  city  of  Yamama,  the 
false  prophet  Moseilma  had  arisen  and  cor- 
rupted the  belief  of  many.  He  went  about 
uttering  rhapsodies,  and  claiming  to  be  the 
inspired  messenger  of  Allah.  Hearing  of  his 
progress,  the  poetess  Sedjah,  wife  of  Abu 
Cahdla,  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Tainin,  visited 
the  alleged  prophet,  and  the  twain  became 
enamored.  While  this  brief  idyl  was  enact- 
ing, Khuled  marched  forth  from  Medina  and 
overthrew  the  followers  of  Moseilma  near  the 
the  capital  of  the  rhapsodist.  The  prophet 
himself  was  killed,  and  the  remnant  of  his 
forces  escaped  destruction  by  professing  the 
faith  of  Islam.  Khaled  then  marched  from 
tribe  to  tribe,  enforcing  obedience  and  exact- 
ing tithes  and  tribute.  The  rebellion  was 
everywhere  broken  up,  and  before  the  end  of 
the  first  year  of  Abu  Beker's  reign,  the  Mo- 
hammedan empire  was  reestablished  throughout 
Arabia. 

Now  it  was  that  Abu  Beker  undertook  to 
en]  loot  and  reduce  to  form  the  precepts  and 
revelations  of  the  Koran.  Many  of  the 
speeches  of  the  Prophet  already  existed  in 
writing,  but  many  others  were  preserved  only 
in  the  memories  of  his  friends  and  followers. 
Abu  Beker  perceived  that  in  the  course  of 
nature,  to  say  nothing  of  the  hazards  of  bat- 
tle, the  associates  of  Mohammed  would  soon 
pass  away,  and  that  the  precious  words  which 
he  had  uttered  would  erelong  be  given  to  the 
uncertainties  of  tradition.  "  In  a  little  while, '» 
said  the  zealous  Omar,  "all  the  living  testi- 
fiers  to  the  faith  who  bear  the  revelations  of 
it  in  their  memories  will  have  passed  away, 
and  with  them  so  many  records  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Islam." 

Urged  by  these  considerations,  Abu  Beker 
proceeded  to  collect  from  various  sources  the 
materials  of  the  Book.  The  surviving  disci- 


ples  were  diligently  que-ti..ned  ;,>  i,,  ii,,.  gay. 
ings  of  the  Prophet,  and  whatever  could  be 
thus  obtained  was  written  d<.wn,  revised,  and 
made  authentic.  Such  parts  as  already  ex- 
j  isted  in  manuscript  were  , •mnparcd  and  edited 
by  the  scribes  of  the  Caliph,  and  the  whole 
work  brought  into  nearly  the  form  which  the 
Koran  at  present  bears.  The  work,  however, 
was  subjected  to  a  subsequent  revision  by  a 
later  Caliph,  after  which  further  modifications 
were  forbidden.  But  the  chief  honor  of  the 
permanent  composition  of  the  Bible  of  Islam 
belongs  to  the  reign  of  Abu  Beker. 

As  soon  as  the  reconquest  of  the  Arabian 
tribes  had  been  completed,  the  vision  of  uni- 
versal dominion  again  rose  on  the  court  of 
Medina.  The  prophet  had  said  that  the  world 
should  be  subdued  to  his  doctrines.  Either 
persuasion  or  the  sword  should  avail  to  bring 
all  nations  to  submission.  By  his  oft-repeated 
injunctions,  his  followers  were  incited  to  un- 
dertake the  conquest  of  the  world.  From 
Arabia  the  scepter  of  authority  was  to  be 
stretched  out  to  the  remotest  habitable  bor- 
ders; and  pagans,  idolaters,  and  unbelievers 
should  bow  to  the  sway  of  Allah  and  his 
servants. 

Nor  was  the  time  inauspicious  for  the  un- 
dertaking. The  Roman  Empire  of  the  West 
was  under  the  heel  of  the  barbarians.  The 
Byzantine  power  and  the  Empire  of  Persia 
had  exhausted  themselves  with  long-continued 
wars.  Scarcely  a  single  state  of  Western 
Asia,  and  not  one  of  the  kingdoms  whose  ter- 
ritories touched  the  Mediterranean  was  in  a 
condition  to  offer  a  successful  resistance  to  a 
new  and  aggressive  power.  Abu  Beker, 
therefore,  made  haste  as  soon  as  Khaled  had 
reduced  the  Arab  tribes,  to  assume  the  work 
enjoined  by  Mohammed.  The  first  country 
against  which  he  raised  his  arm  was  Syria. 

The  Syrian  states,  embracing  Phoenicia  and 
Palestine,  had  long  been  consolidated  into  a 
province  of  the  Eastern  Empire  of  the 
Romans.  Heraclius  now  reigned  at  Constan- 
tinople, but  the  By/antine  power  had  so 
much  declined  from  what  it  was  in  the  days 
of  Theodosius  as  to  invite  attack  from  every 
quarter.  Syria  was  especially  exposed ;  nor 
did  the  Arabs  fail  to  perceive  in  that  country 
a  fair  field  of  conquest.  Their  caravans  going 
and  coming  from  the  Syrian  cities  had  made 
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them  familiar  with  the  abundant  resources  of 
the  province,  no  less  than  with  its  compara- 
tively defenseless  position.  Accordingly,  in 
the  second  year  of  his  reign,  Abu  Beker 


PREACHING  THE  KORAN. 
Drawn  by  Llsc. 

issued  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Two  Arabias  the 
following  proclamation : 

"In  the  name  of  the  Most  Merciful  God. 
Abdallah  Athek  Ibn  Abu  Kahafa  to  all  true 
believers  health,  happiness,  and  the  blessing 
of  God.  Praise  be  to  God  and  Mohammed 


his  Prophet !  This  is  to  inform  you  that  I 
intend  to  send  an  army  of  the  faithful  into 
Syria  to  deliver  that  country  from  the  infidels, 
and  I  remind  you  that  to  fight  for  the  true 
faith  is  to  obey  God." 
No  sooner  was  this 
summons  issued  than 
the  wild  horsemen  of 
the  desert  flocked  to 
Medina,  eager  to  join 
the  expedition.  The 
command  of  the  host 
was  given  Yezed,  and 
Abu  Beker  himself  ac- 
companied the  army 
for  the  first  day's  march, 
walking  as  a  servant  of 
the  Prophet.  He  then 
gave  to  Yezed  his 
parting  injunctions, 
which  may  well  be  re- 
peated as  illustrative 
of  the  spirit  of  young 
Islam  going  forth  to 
conquest : 

' '  Treat  your  soldiers 
with  kindness  and  con- 
sideration," said  Abu 
Beker  to  his  general. 
"Be  just  in  all  your 
dealings  with  them,  and 
consult  their  feelings 
and  opinions.  Fight 
valiantly,  and  never 
turn  your  back  upon  a 
foe.  When  victorious, 
harm  not  the  aged  and 
protect  women  and 
children.  Destroy  not 
the  palm-tree  or  fruit- 
trees  of  any  kind; 
waste  not  the  corn-field 
with  fire;  nor  kill  any 
cattle  excepting  for 
food.  Stand  faithfully 
to  every  covenant  and 

promise;  respect  all  religious  persons  who 
live  in  hermitages  or  convents,  and  spare 
their  edifices.  But  should  you  meet  with  a 
class  of  unbelievers  of  different  kind,  who  go 
about  with  shaven  crowns  and  belong  to  the 
synagogue  of  Satan,  be  sure  you  cleave  their 
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skulls  unless  they  embrace  the  true  faith  or 
render  tribute." 

So  Yezcd  began  the  invasion  of  Syria. 
On  the  borders  of  the  country  he  met  an 
army  which  lit  -radius  had  sent  to  oppose  his 
march,  and  the  Mohammedans  gained  an  easy 
victory.  Twelve  hundred  of  the  enemy  were 
left  dead  on  the  field,  and  a  long  train  of 
booty  was  sent  to  Medina.  Arabia  was  fired 
with  the  intelligence  of  triumph.  A  new 
army  was  quickly  gathered  at  Mecca,  placed 
under  the  command  of  Amru,  and  sent  to  the 
Syrian  frontier.  In  a  short  time  no  fewer 
than  four  Mohammedan  generals  were  carry- 
ing the  banners  of  Islam  through  the  enemy's 
country.  Amru  invaded  Palestine.  Obeidah 
marched  against  Emessa.  Seid  proceeded  to- 
wards Damascus,  and  Hassan  overran  the 
country  beyond  the  Jordan.  All  four  of  the 
armies  were  to  act  in  concert,  and  Obeidah 
was  to  be  general-in-chief. 

While  the  Syrian  war  was  thus  put  in  mo- 
tion, a  second  campaign  was  undertaken  into 
ancient  Babylonia,  now  tributary  to  the  Per- 
sian monarch,  and  of  this  expedition  the  com- 
mand was  given  to  the  veteran  Khaled.  With 
ten  thousand  men  he  undertook  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  country.  He  besieged  the  city  of 
Hira,  carried  the  place  by  storm,  and  killed 
the  king  in  battle.  The  Chaldcean  kingdom 
was  quickly  subdued,  and  an  annual  tribute 
of  seventy  thousand  pieces  of  gold  was  im- 
posed upon  the  conquered  people.  The  con- 
queror then  marched  against  the  city  of  Aila, 
where  he  overthrew  the  Persian  general  Hor- 
muz,  and  sent  his  crown,  a  fifth  part  of  the 
booty,  and  an  elephant,  to  Abu  Bcker.  Such 
were  the  first  instances  of  a  tribute  levied  by 
Islam  upon  a  foreign  nation. 

Nothing  could  withstand  the  headlong 
career  of  Khaled.  Three  Persian  armies  wen- 
successively  beaten  down  before  him.  The 
Babylonian  cities  were  taken  one  after  another 
until  opposition  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
ceased.  The  name  of  Khaled  became  a  terror 
to  unbelievers.  Establishing  his  head-quarters 
in  Babylonia,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Persian 
monarch,  saying:  "Profess  the  faith  of  Allah 
and  his  Prophet  or  pay  tribute  to  their  ser- 
vants. If  you  refuse  both,  I  will  come  upon 
you  with  a  host  who  love  death  as  much  as 
you  love  life." 


As  the  .-pull-  taken  liy  Khaled  in  tl; 
poun-<l  intu  Medina  the  Arabians  fairly  flamed 
with    enthiiMa-ni.      The    trophies   seemed    hut 
the-   earnest  of  univer-al   triumph.     The  tirrv 
zeal  of  the  followers  of  the  Propln-t   wa- 
with   the  sight  of  captured   crowns  snatched 
from  the  heads  of  infidel   princes;   and 
Koran  promised  immortal  bliss  to  the  faithful 
soldier  who  should  fall  in  battle.     The   Aral) 
chiefs  rushed  to  the  uplifted  standard  of  Islam, 
eager  to  join   the  victorious  general   on  the 
Euphrates.    "By  Allah,"  said  old  Abu  Bt-k.-r. 
"all  womankind  is  not  able  to  give  birth  to 
another  such  as  Khaled." 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  Mahommedan 
armies  in  Syria  were  attended  with  less  suc- 
cess. Abu  Obeidah  proved  unequal  to  the 
task  which  was  imposed  upon  him  by  the 
Caliph.  While  each  succeeding  dispatch  from 
Khaled  brought  to  Medina  the  notes  of  vic- 
tory, the  news  from  Obeidah  was  full  of  dis- 
couragement and  alarm.  He  had  heard  that 
great  armies  were  on  the  march  from  Constan- 
tinople to  oppose  him  and  deemed  himself 
unable  to  confront  the  hosts  of  He-radius. 
Great  was  the  contrast  thus  exhibited  to  the 
mind  of  Abu  Beker  by  the  headlong  career 
of  Khaled  and  the  timid  inactivity  of  Obeidah. 
The  Caliph  accordingly  ordered  his  victorious 
general  to  leave  the  Euphrates  and  assume 
the  direction  of  the  war  in  Syria. 

Khaled  at  once  hastened  across  the  Syrian 
desert  with  a  force  of  fifteen  hundred  horse 
and  joined  the  army  of  his  countrymen  before 
the  city  of  Bosra.  This  important  mart  near 
the  Arabian  frontier  was  a  place  of  great 
strength.  Roman  us,  the  governor,  estimating 
the  probabilities  of  the  conflict,  would  have 
surrendered  to  the  Mohammedans,  but  the 
garrison  and  the  inhabitants  resisted  the  prop- 
osition and  insisted  on  defense.  Before  the 
arrival  of  Khaled,  the  city  was  already  assailed 
by  ten  thousand  Mohammedan  horsemen  un- 
der the  command  of  the  veteran  Serjabil ;  but 
the  garrison  sallied  forth,  threw  the  Moslems 
into  confusion,  and  cut  them  down  with  great 
slaughter. 

The  terrified  Mohammedans  were  already 
breaking  into  a  rout  v  hen  a  great  cloud  of 
dust  on  the  horizon  announced  the  arrival  of 
Khaled.  The  impetuous  warrior  dashed  upon 
the  field,  restored  order,  drove  the  Syrian  gar- 
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risen  again  into  the  city,  and  set  up  his  own 
banner  before  the  gates.  With  the  early 
morning  the  besieged  army  again  sallied  forth 
confident  of  victory.  Roinanus,  riding  before 
his  army,  entered  into  a  sham,  personal  com- 
bat with  Khaled,  telling  his  terrible  foeman 
to  strike  softly  and  he  would  surrender  the 
city  into  his  hands.  Khaled  readily  assented 
to  the  proposition,  but  when  Roinanus  re- 
turned into  Bosra  he  was  deposed  by  the 
indignant  garrison  and  a  new  governor  ap- 
pointed in  his  stead.  Another  sally  was  made 
and  a  personal  combat  ensued  between  the 
commander  and  the  young  Abdalrahman,  son 
of  the  Caliph,  who  appeared  as  the  champion 


DAMASCUS. 

of  Khaled.  The  governor  was  wounded  and 
put  to  flight.  Thereupon  the  whole  Moslem 
force  charged  upon  the  opposing  army  and 
drove  the  besieged  headlong  into  the  city. 
With  nightfall  the  gates  were  closed  and  Bosra 
was  invested. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  darkness  Romanus, 
who  had  been  confined  in  his  own  house  near 
the  wall  of  the  city,  broke  an  opening  through 
the  rampart  and  made  his  way  to  the  tent  of 
Khaled.  Abdalrahman  was  sent  with  a  hun- 
dred men  into  the  city  to  open  the  gates.  At 
a  preconcerted  signal  the  Moslem  hosts  rushed 
forward,  poured  through  the  gates,  and  the 
people  of  Bosra  were  suddenly  aroused  with 
the  shrill  battle-cry  of  Islam.  Thousands  were 
cut  down,  and  other  terrified  thousands  cried 


for  quarter.  The  city  was  taken  and  the 
carnage  ended  by  the  order  of  Khaled.  The 
inhabitants  were  obliged  to  renounce  Chris- 
tianity and  to  accept  Mohammed  as  their 
Prophet. 

After  the  downfall  of  Bosra  Khaled  fixed 
his  eyes  on  Damascus,  the  flower  of  the  Syrian 
desert.  With  a  force  of  thirty-seven  thousand 
men  he  pressed  forward  to  the  rich  plain  and 
groves  of  palm  in  which  the  city  is  situated. 
So  beautiful  was  the  sight  which  greeted  the 
eyes  of  the  Moslem  host  that  it  seemed  to 
them  a  vision  of  that  Paradise  which  the 
Prophet  had  promised  to  the  faithful.  The 
city  was  strongly  fortified,  and  defended  by  a 
numerous  garrison. 
Nor  did  it  appear  to 
Heraclius,  who  was 
then  holding  his 
court  at  Antioch, 
that  the  expedition 
of  Khaled  was  more 
to  be  feared  than  a 
predatory  foray  of 
nomads.  He  there- 
fore merely  ordered 
a  force  of  five  thou- 
sand men  to  march 
from  Antioch  for  the 
succor  of  Damascus. 
Arriving  at  the  city, 
Caloiis,  the  general 
of  the  detachment, 
attempted  to  assume 
the  command,  and 
violent  dissensions  ensued.  Meanwhile  Khaled 
drew  near  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  a  sense 
of  danger  served  to  unite  the  factions  within  the 
walls.  The  garrison  was  drawn  out  through 
the  gates,  and  the  two  armies  were  brought 
face  to  face  in  the  plain.  A  fierce  battle  en- 
sued, in  which  both  the  Christian  commanders 
were  killed,  and  their  army  driven  within 
the  ramparts. 

Damascus  was  now  besieged.  Heraclius, 
learning  the  real  character  of  the  foe  with 
whom  he  had  to  grapple,  sent  forward  from 
Antioch  an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men. 
But  the  undaunted  Khaled  sallied  forth  into 
the  desert,  met  the  approaching  hosts  in  de- 
tachments, and  inflicted  upon  them  a  complete 
overthrow  and  rout.  The  siege  was  again  re- 
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sumed,  but  Heraclius,  now  thoroughly  alarmed, 
raised  another  army  of  seventy  thousand  men, 
and  a  second  time  hurried  to  the  relief  of  Da- 
mascus. K  haled  called  upon  the  Moslem 
chief's  of  Arabia  for  aid,  and  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble broke  up  his  camp  before  the  city,  march- 
ing in  the  direction  of  Aiznadin.  The  garri- 
son of  Damascus  sallied  forth  and  pursued  the 
retiring  army.  Khaled,  however,  turned  upon 
them  and  inflicted  a  severe  defeat;  but  the 
assailants  succeeded  in  carrying  off  a  part  of 
the  baggage  and  many  of  the  Moslem  women. 
These  in  turn  were  recaptured  by  Khaled, 
and  the  assailants  were  glad  to  make  good 
their  escape  within  the  fortifications  of  the  city. 

Meanwhile  the  Moslem  reinforcements  ar- 
rived before  Aiznadin,  where  Khaled  now  gath- 
ered his  entire  force  for  the  impending  battle. 
The  Imperial  army  greatly  exceeded  the  Moham- 
medan in  number,  and  was  thoroughly  equipped 
and  disciplined  according  to  the  Roman  method. 
After  lying  face  to  face  for  a  day  Werdan, 
the  commander  of  the  Christian  host,  sought 
to  circumvent  Khaled  by  treachery;  but  the 
latter  outwitted  his  rival,  and  Werdan  was 
caught  and  slain  in  his  own  stratagem.  Tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  temporary  dismay  of  the 
Imperial  army,  Khaled,  though  outnumbered 
two  to  one,  charged  upon  the  opposing  camp, 
and  a  massacre  ensued  hitherto  unparalleled 
in  the  fierce  conflicts  of  those  desert  lands. 
Those  of  the  Christians  who  survived  the  on- 
set fled  in  all  directions.  The  spoils  of  the 
overthrown  were  greater  than  the  victorious 
Moslems  could  well  dispose  of.  An  immense 
train  of  booty  was  dispatched  to  Medina,  and 
Abdalrahman  was  commissioned  to  bear  the 
news  of  the  victory  to  Abu  Beker. 

It  appeared  that  all  Arabia  was  now  ready 
for  the  field.  Every  chief  and  his  tribe  were 
eager  to  join  the  victorious  Khaled  for  the 
capture  of  Damascus.  After  the  victory  of 
Aiznadin  the  Mohammedans  resumed  the  in- 
vestment of  the  city,  and  the  siege  was  pressed 
with  such  severity  that  neither  citizen  nor 
soldier  durst  venture  beyond  the  ramparts. 
The  Moslems,  however,  were  repelled  in  sev- 
eral assaults,  and  the  garrison  in  turn  was 
driven  back  at  every  sally.  For  seventy  days 
the  siege  continued  with  unremitting  rigor. 
When  at  last  the  people  were  reduced  to  ex- 
tremity, an  embassy  went  forth,  and  one  of 


the  city  gates  was  opened  to  Obeidah.  At  the 
same  time  Kh;il<<l  obtained  possession  of  the 
gate  on  the  opposite  side,  and  fought  his  way 
into  the  city,  where  he  met  the  forces  of 
Obeidah,  peacefully  marching  in  according  to 
the  terms  of  capitulation.  Great  was  the  rage 
of  Khaled,  who  swore  by  Allah  that  lie  would 
put  every  infidel  to  the  sword.  For  a  while 
the  slaughter  continued;  but  Khaled  was  at 
length  induced  to  desist,  and  to  honor  the 
terms  which  had  been  granted  by  the  more 
merciful  Obeidah. 

So  Damascus  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Moslems.  A  part  of  the  inhabitants  remained 
and  became  tributary  to  the  Caliph,  and  the 
rest  were  permitted  to  retire  with  their  prop- 
erty in  the  direction  of  Antioch.  The  latter, 
however,  were  pursued  by  the  merciless  Kha- 
led, overtaken  in  their  encampment  beyond 
Mount  Libauus,  and  were  all  slain  or  captured. 
This  exploit  having  been  accomplished,  the 
Moslems  hastened  back  to  Damascus,  where 
some  time  was  spent  in  dividing  the  spoils  of 
the  great  conquest 

In  the  mean  time  Abu  Beker  grew  feeble 
with  age,  and  died  at  Medina.  His  death  oc- 
curred on  the  very  day  of  the  capture  of  Da- 
mascus, and  before  the  news  of  that  great 
victory  could  reach  him.  Perceiving  his  end 
at  hand,  the  aged  Caliph  dictated  a  will  to  his 
secretary,  in  which  he  nominated  Omar  as  his 
successor.  The  latter  was  little  disposed  to 
accept  the  burden  of  the  Caliphate.  Having 
extorted  from  Omar  a  promise  to  accept  the 
office  and  to  rule  in  accordance  with  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Koran,  good  Abu  Beker,  after  a 
reign  of  a  little  more  than  two  years,  left  the 
world  in  full  assurance  of  Paradise. 

The  succession  fell  peaceably  to  OMAR,  who 
began  his  reign  in  A.  D.  634.  He  was  a  man 
great  in  mind  and  great  in  stature,  strong  of 
will  and  resolute  of  purpose.  The  two  years' 
successful  reign  of  his  predecessor  had  left 
the  Caliphate  in  the  ascendant;  and  it  was 
not  likely  that  Omar  would  allow  the  con- 
quests of  Islam  to  stop  with  their  present 
limits.  His  religious  zeal  was  equal  to  his 
warlike  valor,  and  his  private  life  was  as  tem- 
perate as  his  public  example  was  commendable. 
For  the  false  luxury  of  the  world  he  had  no 
liking.  His  manners  were  as  severe  as  those 
of  John  the  Baptist  His  beverage  was  water : 
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his  food,  of  barley  bread  and  dates.  His  motto 
was:  "  Four  things  come  not  back:  the  spoken 
word ;  the  sped  arrow ;  the  past  life,  and  the 
neglected  opportunity." 

On  acceding  to  power  Omar  received  the 
title  of  Emir-al-Moumeuin,  or  Commander  of 
the  Faithful.  He  began  his  career  by  intro- 
ducing several  salutary  methods  in  the  admin- 
istration of  justice.  He  ordered  to  be  pre- 
pared a  twisted  scourge  for  the  backs  of  a 
certain  class  of  offenders,  and  the  remedy  was 
so  freely  applied  as  to  provoke  the  saying, 
"Omar's  twisted  scourge  is  more  to  be  feared 
than  his  sword." 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  Caliph 
was  to  reappoint  Abu  Obeidah  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  in  Syria.  The  measure 
was  one  of  great  peril ;  for  neither  did  Obei- 
dah desire  to  be  general-in-chief,  nor  was  it 
by  any  means  certain  that  Khaled  would  qui- 
etly submit  to  his  own  deposition.  The  su- 
premacy of  Islam,  however,  prevailed  over  all 
minor  considerations,  and  the  fiery  warrior, 
who  had  received  the  surname  of  the  "Sword 
of  God,"  accepted  a  position  subordinate  to 
Obeidah.  A  short  time  after  this  transfer  of 
the  command  the  Syrian  town  of  Abyla, 
whereat  a  great  fair  was  holding,  and  hun- 
dreds of  merchant  princes  were  met  to  exhibit 
their  stuffs,  was  taken  by  a  division  of  horse- 
men under  the  command  of  Khaled,  and  an- 
other rich  harvest  of  booty  gathered  from  the 
infidels.  A  long  train  of  spoil  was  driven 
back  to  Damascus,  and  the  plunder  distributed 
among  the  faithful. 

By  this  time  the  Saracens  had  become  a 
terrible  army  of  veterans.  The  discipline  of 
the  Koran  enjoined  moderation  in  all  matters 
of  appetite,  and  the  simple  fare  of  the  followers 
of  Islam  conduced  to  their  excellence  as  sol- 
diers. While  the  army  was  reposing  at  Da- 
mascus, however,  the  use  of  the  interdicted 
wine-cup  began  to  prevail,  and  Omar  and 
Obeidah  were  scandalized  with  occasional  re- 
ports of  drunkenness.  "By  Allah,"  said  the 
Caliph,  "what  is  to  be  done  with  these  wine- 
bibbers."  A  message  was  prepared  at  the 
suggestion  of  All,  wherein  Obeidah  was  di- 
rected to  have  the  offenders  publicly  whipped. 
On  receiving  the  dispatch  the  general  sum- 
moned the  guilty,  and  had  the  bastinado  laid 
upon  their  flesh  until  the  honor  of  Islam  was 


vindicated.  Such  was  the  heat  of  religious 
fervor  that  many  whose  potations  had  been  in 
secret  came  forward  of  their  own  accord,  ac- 
knowledged their  sin,  and  were  whipped  till 
their  consciences  were  satisfied. 

Leaving  a  sufficient  garrison  in  Damascus, 
Obeidah  now  went  forth  to  complete  the  con- 
quest of  Syria.  The  two  most  important  cities 
still  remaining  uncaptured  were  Emessa  and 
Baalbec.  As  soon  as  the  expedition  was  be- 
gun Khaled  was  sent  forward  with  one-third 
of  the  Moslem  army  to  scour  the  country  in 
the  direction  of  Emessa.  The  main  body, 
under  the  general  and  chief,  advanced  by  way 
of  Jusheyah,  which  city  purchased  immunity 
for  a  year  by  the  payment  of  a  large  ransom 
to  the  Mohammedans. 

On  reaching  Emessa,  Obeidah  found  that 
Khaled  had  already  begun  a  siege.  An  in- 
vestment ensued;  but  the  authorities  of  the 
city,  like  those  of  Jusheyah,  preferred  to  se- 
cure a  temporary  peace  by  the  payment  of 
ten  thousand  pieces  of  gold  and  two  hundred 
silken  robes.  It  was  stipulated  that  at  the 
expiration  of  a  year  Emessa  should  be  sur- 
rendered to  the  Moslems,  on  condition  that  the 
latter  should  in  the  mean  time  have  taken  the 
cities  of  Aleppo,  Alhadir,  and  Kennesrin,  and 
that  they  should  have  defeated  the  Imperial 
army.  By  these  heavy  contributions  Obeidah 
secured  unlimited  means  of  prosecuting  his 
campaigns  and  of  filling  the  coffers  of  the 
government  at  Medina. 

As  soon  as  the  merchants  of  Emessa  found 
themselves  secure  from  aggression  they  opened 
the  gates  of  the  city,  established  fairs,  and 
began  to  ply  a  profitable  trade  with  their  con- 
querors. The  god  of  Thrift  began  to  recover 
from  Mars  a  portion  of  his  spoils.  The  Mo- 
hammedans meanwhile  ravaged  the  surround- 
ing country,  fell  upon  the  villages  of  the  un- 
believers, and  seized  the  property  of  whoever 
would  not  profess  himself  a  follower  of  the 
Prophet.  The  Syrian  Greeks,  having  much 
of  the  religious  suppleness  for  which  their  race 
had  ever  been  noted,  soon  learned  that  the 
readiest  and  safest  way  of  reaching  a  conclu- 
sion of  their  peril  was  by  voluntary  submis- 
sion and  the  payment  of  tribute.  The  Moham- 
medans were  keepers  of  their  faith.  Town 
after  town  sent  deputations  to  Obeidah  and 
secured  peace,  until  by  their  own  act  the 
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whole    territories    of   Emessa,    Alha<lir,    and 
Kennesrin  were  saved  from  devastation. 

Relations  quite  friendly  were  thus  estab- 
lished between  the  (loininaiit  Moslems  and  the 
subject  Syrian  populations.  The  policy  of 
Obeidah  was  so  successful  that  when  for  a 
long  time  no  intelligence  of  further  conquest 
was  home  to  Medina,  Caliph  Omar,  believing 
that  Obeidah  had  ceased  to  glorify  the  Prophet, 
wrote  him  a  letter  complaining  of  his  apathy 
in  the  cause.  Stung  by  the  reproaches  of  his 
master,  Obeidah  left  Khaled  to  await  the  ex- 
piration of  the  year's  truce  at  Emessa,  and 
himself  at  once  set  forward  on  an  expedition 
to  Baalbec.  While  on  the  march  he  captured 
a  rich  caravan  of  merchants  and  found  him- 
self in  possession  of  four  hundred  loads  of 
silks  and  sugars.  The  caravan,  however,  was 
permitted  to  ransom  itself  and  continue  on  its 
way  to  Baalbec.  Thus  were  the  people  of  that 
city  notified  of  the  approach  of  the  Moslems. 

Herbis,  the  Syrian  governor,  believing  that 
the  disturbers  of  his  peace  were  only  a  baud 
of  marauders,  sallied  forth  with  an  army  to 
put  to  flight  the  assailants  of  his  people ;  but 
Obeidah  inflicted  on  him  a  severe  defeat  and 
he  was  glad  to  secure  himself  within  the  walls 
of  Baalbec.  The  city  was  soon  besieged,  but 
the  garrison  made  a  brave  defense.  In  a  sally 
which  was  ordered  by  Herbis,  the  Moslems 
were  driven  back.  Shortly  the  besieged  made 
a  second  sortie  in  full  force,  and  a  general 
battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Syrians  were  de- 
feated. Being  reduced  to  extremities,  Herbis 
finally  sought  a  conference  with  Obeidah,  and 
Baalbec,  like  Emessa,  was  ransomed  from  pil- 
lage at  a  heavy  cost.  The  same  scenes  which 
had  been  witnessed  at  Emessa  were  now  re- 
enacted  in  the  recently  captured  city.  Mer- 
chantmen grew  fat  by  the  establishment  of  a 
trade  with  the  victorious  but  reckless  Moslems, 
who,  burdened  with  the  spoils  of  war,  were 
quick  to  purchase  at  an  exorbitant  price  what- 
ever pleased  their  fancy. 

Meanwhile  the  year  of  truce  with  Emessa 
expired,  and  Obeidah  demanded  the  actual 
surrender  of  the  city.  The  sole  condition  of  j 
exemption  was  the  acceptance  by  the  people 
of  the  faith  of  Islam  or  the  payment  of  an 
annual  tribute.  "  I  invite  you,"  said  OKcidah. 
"to  embrace  our  holy  faitli  and  the  law  re- 
vealed to  our  Prophet  Mohammed,  and  we 


will  send  pious  men  to  instruct  you,  and  you 
shall  participate  in  all  our  lormm-.  It'  \,,u 
refuse,  you  shall  be  left  in  ]>  ».- 1-— ion  of  all 
your  property  on  the  payment  of  annual 
tribute.  If  you  reject  l)otli  (onditioh-,  come 
forth  from  behind  your  .-lone  walls  and  let 
Allah,  the  supreme  judge,  decide  between 

The  authorities  of  Emessa  rejected  this 
summons  with  contempt.  The  garrison  pres- 
ently sallied  forth,  and  the  Mo.-l. -ms  were 
handled  roughly.  Obeidah  then  resorted  to 
stratagem  and  proposed  to  the  inhabitants  that 
he  would  retire  and  undertake  the  conquest 
of  other  cities,  on  condition  that  his  army 
should  be  provisioned  for  a  five  days'  march 
from  the  storehouses  of  the  city.  The  proposal 
was  gladly  accepted,  but  when  the  five  days' 
provisions  were  dealt  out  to  the  Moslems, 
Obeidah,  pretending  that  the  supply  was  still 
insufficient,  asked  the  privilege  of  purchasing 
additional  stores.  This  granted,  he  continued 
to  buy  until  the  supplies  of  Emessa  were 
greatly  reduced.  The  Moslem  army  then 
marched  away  and  quickly  captured  the  towns 
of  Arrestan  and  Shaizar,  This  done,  he  re- 
turned with  all  haste  to  Emessa,  claiming  that 
his  promise  to  leave  the  city  was  by  no  means 
a  promise  not  to  return. 

Thus  by  craft  and  subtlety  the  inhabitants 
of  Emessa  found  themselves  overreached  and 
subjected  to  the  hardships  of  another  siege. 
After  several  days'  fighting,  during  which-  the 
Moslems  found  themselves  unable  to  make  any 
impression  on  the  steady  phalanxes  of  the 
Syrian  Greeks,  they  resorted  to  their  usual 
stratagem  of  pretending  to  fly  from  the  fight 
The  opposing  army,  believing  that  the  Arabs 
were  really  routed,  rushed  forward  in  pursuit 
and  fell  to  plundering  the  Moslem  camp. 
Suddenly,  however,  the  forces  of  Obeidah 
turned  from  their  flight  and  threw  themselves 
headlong  upon  the  broken  ranks  of  the  Syri- 
ans. The  latter  were  thunderstruck  by  the 
unexpected  onset  of  a  foe  whom  they  con>id- 
ered  overthrown,  and  were  unable  to  reform 
the  phalanx.  Then  a  terrible  slaughter  en- 
sued. The  field  was  strewn  with  Christian 
dead.  The  huge  bulk  of  the  governor  was  dis- 
covered among  the  slain,  his  bloody  garments 
still  fragrant  with  the  perfumes  of  the  East 

The  city,  unable  to  offer  further  resistair 
immediately  surrendered.     Obeidah,  however. 
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was  unable  to  avail  himself  of  the  advantages 
of  victory.  For  in  the  moment  of  triumph, 
intelligence  was  received  that  Coustantiue,  sou 
of  the  Emperor,  was  approaching  with  an  im- 
mense army  of  heavy-armed  Greeks,  flanked 
by  a  host  of  auxiliaries,  against  whom  the 
Moslems  could  not  hope  to  stand.  It  became 
a  serious  question  in  Obeidah's  camp  what 
course  should  be  pursued  to  maintaiu  the  now 
unequal  contest.  In  a  council  of  war  it  was 
decided  to  march  to  Yermouk,  on  the  borders 
of  Palestine,  and  there  await  the  approach  of 
Constantine.  For  the  position  was  such  as  to 
be  within  supporting  distance  of  Medina. 

The  rumor  of  the  approaching  Imperial 
army  was  well  founded.  For  the  Emperor 
Heraclius,  at  first  despising  the  reports  of  the 
Mohammedan  aggressions  on  the  south-west, 
was  now  thoroughly  alarmed  at  the  portentous 
intelligence  which  foretold  the  Moslem  conquest 
of  all  Syria.  An  army  of  eighty  thousand 
men  was  accordingly  organized  and  placed 
under  the  command  of  Manuel,  who  was  or- 
dered to  recover  the  Syrian  province  from  the 
Arabs.  Manuel  was  joined  en  route  by  an- 
other army  numbering  sixty  thousand,  led  by 
a  renegade  Islamite,  named  Jabalah.  Such 
was  the  powerful  host,  the  rumor  of  whose 
coming  had  obliged  the  hasty  retirement  of 
the  victorious  Moslems  after  their  capture  of 
Emessa. 

The  Arab  generals,  now  posted  at  Yermouk, 
sent  a  message  to  the  Caliph  describing  their 
peril  and  asking  for  reinforcements.  Eight 
thousand  men  were  hastily  collected,  placed 
under  the  command  of  Seid,  and  sent  forward 
to  Obeidah.  Before  the  arrival  of  this  force, 
however,  the  impetuous  Khaled  had  sallied 
forth  with  a  body  of  picked  troops,  fallen 
upon  the  traitorous  Jabalah,  who  led  the  hos- 
tile advance,  and  inflicted  on  him  a  severe  de- 
feat. As  Manuel  approached  with  the  main 
army,  he  opened  negotiations  with  Obeidah. 
Khaled  was  sent  to  a  conference,  but  nothing 
was  effected  except  the  release  of  some  Arab 
prisoners.  It  was  evident  that  the  issue  must 
be  decided  by  the  sword. 

In  the  impending  battle,  Obeidah,  distrust- 
ing his  own  abilities,  gave  the  chief  command 
to  Khaled.  That  veteran,  before  beginning 
the  conflict,  made  to  his  men  a  characteristic 
address.  "  Paradise,"  said  he,  "  is  before  you  ; 


the  devil  and  hell  behind.  Fight  bravely,  and 
you  will  secure  the  one ;  fly,  and  you  will  fall 
into  the  other."  The  hostile  armies  met  near 
Yermouk.  The  battle  began  at  morning,  and 
raged  furiously  throughout  the  day.  Three 
times  the  Moslems  were  driven  back  by  the 
steady  charges  of  the  Grseco-Syrian  phalanx, 
and  three  times  the  cries  and  entreaties  of 
the  Arab  women  in  the  rear  prevailed  with 
the  warriors  to  renew  the  fight.  Nightfall 
gave  a  brief  respite  to  the  tired  army  of  the 
Prophet. 

With  the  morning  light  the  battle  was  re- 
newed, and  again  continued  to  the  darkness. 
The  third  and  fourth  days  of  the  conflict  were 
decisive.  The  Christian  hosts  were  at  last 
thrown  into  confusion  by  the  fiery  assaults  of 
the  Moslems.  Manuel  was  slain  and  his  army 
completely  routed.  The  conflict  was  decisive 
as  it  related  to  the  possession  of  Syria. 

After  a  month's  rest  at  Damascus,  the  Arab 
army  proceeded  to  besiege  Jerusalem.  The 
inhabitants  of  that  city  prepared  for  defense 
by  gathering  provisions  and  planting  engines 
on  the  walls.  The  usual  demands  made  by 
the  Moslem  leaders  that  the  people  should 
either  embrace  the  faith  of  Islam  or  become 
tributary  to  the  vicar  of  the  Prophet  were 
rejected,  and  the  investment  began.  For  ten 
days  the  assaults  were  renewed  from  time  to 
time,  and  a  second  summons  to  surrender  was 
followed  by  a  conference  between  the  Christian 
patriarch  Sempronius  and  Obeidah.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  Caliph  Omar  should  himself 
come  from  Medina  and  receive  the  city.  That 
potentate  accordingly  traversed  the  Arabian 
desert,  and  the  Holy  City  was  given  into  his 
hands.  It  was  stipulated  that  the  Christians 
should  build  no  new  churches  in  the  countries 
which  they  surrendered;  that  the  doors  of  all 
places  of  worship  should  be  kept  open  to  trav- 
elers and  Mohammedans ;  that  the  bells  should 
ring  no  more,  and  that  the  cross  should  not  be 
publicly  exhibited.  Having  subscribed  the 
articles  of  capitulation,  Omar  assured  the  peo- 
ple of  his  protection  and  took  possession  of 
the  city  of  David. 

Omar  scrupulously  observed  the  terms  of 
the  surrender.  The  Moslems  were  forbidden 
to  pray  in  the  Christian  churches.  The  devo- 
tions of  the  Islamites  were  at  first  limited  to 
the  steps  and  porches  of  the  sacred  edifices. 
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The  Caliph,  however,  did  not  fail  to  add  the 
sanctity  of  Jerusalem  to  that  of  Islam. 
Searching  out  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Solo- 
mon, he  cleared  the  sacred  spot  of  the  debris 
of  centuries,  and  laid  thereon  the  foundations 
of  the  great  mosque  which  still  bears  his  name, 
and  has  ever  been  regarded  as  among  the 
most  magnificent  specimens  of  Arabian  archi- 
tecture. Thus,  in  the  year  A.  D.  637,  the 
ancient  and  holy  capital  of  the  Jewish  nation 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  followers  of  the 
Prophet. 

Before  leaving  Jerusalem  Omar  planned 
the  completion  of  his  Syrian  conquests. 
Southern  Syria  was  assigned  to  Abu  Sofian, 
while  the  northern  region  lying  between 
Hauran  and  Aleppo  was  committed  to  Obei- 
dah.  At  the  same  time  an  invasion  of  Egypt 
was  ordered,  and  an  expedition  against  that 
country  put  under  command  of  Amru.  These 
arrangements  being  completed,  Omar  returned 
in  triumph  to  Medina.  During  his  absence 
the  affairs  of  state  had  been  managed  by  Ali, 
whom  the  Caliph  had  intrusted  with  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Meanwhile,  Obeidah  began  his  march  to 
the  north-east.  The  cities  of  Kenuesrin  and 
Alhadir  were  surrendered  to  him  without  a 
conflict.  The  great  mercantile  metropolis  of 
Aleppo,  however,  was  not  to  be  given  up 
without  an  obstinate  struggle.  This  wealthy 
city  was  strongly  fortified,  and  the  citadel, 
standing  upon  a  high  mound,  seemed  impreg- 
nable to  assault.  The  place  was  under  com- 
mand of  an  able  soldier  named  Youkenna, 
who  encouraged  the  people  by  word  and 
example,  and  prepared  to  fight  for  the  city  to 
the  last.  Before  Obeidah  could  reach  Aleppo, 
Youkenna  sallied  forth  with  ten  thousand  men 
to  confront  the  approaching  Moslems.  Dur- 
ing his  absence  the  peace-loving  traders  of 
Aleppo  sent  a  deputation  to  Obeidah,  offering 
to  make  the  city  tributary  on  condition  of 
being  spared.  But,  while  the  negotiations 
were  pending,  Youkenna  surprised  the  Arab 
advance  and  gained  a  partial  success;  then, 
hearing  what  the  citizens  of  Aleppo  had  done, 
he  hastened  back  to  the  city  to  prevent  a 
surrender. 

On  reentering  the  gates  Youkenua  charged 
upon  the  citizens,  and  hundreds  were  put  to 
the  sword.  A  scene  of  bloodshed  and  con- 


fusion ensued  as  terrible  as  any  thing  which 
was  to  be  apprehended  from  the  Moslems,  and 
before  this  desperate,  internal  strife  could  be 
quieted,  Khaled  appeared  with  his  army  be- 
fore the  walls.  The  city  was  stormed,  the 
conflict  raging  fiercely  for  many  hours,  until 
even  the  headlong  Khaled  was  obliged  to 
desist  from  the  assault.  The  heads  of  the 
Arab  prisoners  were  cut  off  and  thrown  down 
from  the  walls  in  contempt,  and  Youkenna, 
by  frequent  sallies,  made  himself  a  terror  even 
to  the  undaunted  Moslems. 

For  five  months  the  citadel  was  besieged, 
until  Obeidah  was  ready  to  give  up  the  enter- 
prise ;  but  the  Caliph  ordered  the  investment 
to  be  pressed  to  a  conclusion.  At  last  an  Arab 
stratagem  succeeded  where  courage  had  failed. 
A  certain  Moslem  Hercules,  named  Damas, 
with  a  band  of  thirty  reckless  followers,  scaled 
the  castle  wall  by  night,  killed  the  guard, 
threw  open  the  portal,  raised  the  battle-cry  of 
Islam,  and  held  the  gate  until  Khaled  and  his 
irresistible  host  poured  in  and  captured  the 
citadel.  Aleppo  was  the  prize  of  victory.  The 
terrible  Youkenna,  finding  the  Arab  sword  at 
his  throat,  saved.himself  by  a  sudden  conver- 
sion to  Islam,  and  most  of  the  garrison  fol- 
lowed his  example.  He  signalized  his  defec- 
tion from  the  Christian  cause  by  taking  up 
the  sword  of  the  Prophet.  He  betrayed  the 
city  of  Aazaz  into  the  hands  of  Obeidah,  and 
then  undertook  no  less  an  enterprise  than  the 
delivery  of  Antioch  to  the  Mohammedans. 
To  this  end  he  gave  himself  up  at  one  of  the 
Imperial  outposts,  and  was  taken  into  the 
presence  of  Heraclius  at  the  Syrian  capital. 
He  pretended  to  be  a  fugitive.  The  Emperor 
accepted  his  story,  and  put  him  in  command 
of  the  very  band  of  renegades  whom  he  had 
led  within  sight  of  the  city.  He  rapidly  rose 
in  the  Imperial  favor.  He  was  made  a  coun- 
selor of  the  court,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
important  personages  in  Antioch. 

Meanwhile,  Obeidah  came  on  with  the  main 
army  to  besiege  the  city.  The  treacherous 
Youkenna  was  intrusted  with  the  defense. 
The  forces  of  the  Emperor  were  drawn  up  and 
reviewed  without  the  walls,  and  Heraclius 
himself  made  a  present  of  a  crucifix  to  each 
battalion.  The  main  dependence  for  the  safety 
of  Antioch  was  the  great  stone  bridge  across 
the  river  Orontes.  This  passage  must  be 
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secured  by  the  Moslems  before  they  could 
hope  to  take  the  city.  The  guards  of  tin- 
bridge,  however,  had  a  private  spite  to  be 
gratified,  and  as  soon  as  the  Arab  army  drew 
near  surrendered  themselves  and  their  charge 
to  Obcidah.  Thus  was  the  approach  to  An- 
tioch  laid  open,  and  the*  two  armies  were 
brought  face  to  face  before  the  walls  of  the 
city. 

In  the  mean  time  Youkenna,  who  held 
command  within  the  ramparts,  completed  his 
treason  by  liberating  the  Arab  prisoners. 
When  the  intelligence  of  his  proceedings  was 
carried  to  Heraclius,  the  latter  fell  into  de- 
spair, slipped  away  from  the  Christian  camp 
with  a  few  followers,  took  his  course  to  the 
sea-shore,  and  embarked  for  Constantinople. 
The  generals  of  the  Emperor,  however,  re- 
mained and  fought.  In  the  severe  battle 
which  ensued  before  the  walls  of  the  city,  the 
Moslems  were  again  triumphant.  Antioch 
surrendered,  and  was  obliged  to  purchase  her 
exemption  from  pillage  by  the  payment  of 
three  thousand  ducats  of  gold. 

The  conquest  of  Syria  was  now  virtually 
complete.  Khaled,  at  the  head  of  a  division 
of  the  army,  traversed  the  country  as  far  as 
the  Euphrates.  Everywhere  the  towns  and 
villages  were  compelled  either  to  profess  the 
faith  of  Islam  or  pay  an  annual  tribute. 
Another  leader,  named  Mesroud,  undertook 
the  conquest  of  the  Syrian  mountains.  Little 
success,  however,  attended  the  expedition  un- 
til Khaled  went  to  the  assistance  of  Mesroud, 
whereupon  the  opposing  army  of  Greeks 
withdrew  from  the  country. 

In  the  mean  time  Amru,  to  whom  had 
been  assigned  the  subjugation  of  Egypt,  pro- 
ceeded against  Csesarea.  Here  was  posted 
Constantine,  son  of  the  Emperor,  in  command 
of  a  large  army  of  Gneco-Syrians.  Great 
were  the  embarrassments  of  Amru  in  the  con- 
duct of  his  expedition  ;  for  many  Christian 
Arabs,  who  could  not  well  be  discriminated 
from  the  true  followers  of  the  Prophet,  hov- 
ered as  spies  about  the  Moslem  camp  and 
carried  to  Constantino  intelligence  of  what- 
ever was  done  or  purposed.  None  the  less, 
the  Christian  general  entertained  a  wholesome 
dread  of  the  Moslems,  and  ..u  their  ap- 
proach sought  a  peaceable  settlement.  He  re- 
monstrated with  Amru,  and  at  the  same  time 


protested    that    the    Greeks    and    Arabs   were 
brethren. 

Amru  maintained,  however,  that  according 
to  the  .Noachic  distribution  of  the  world  Hyria 
belonged  to  the  descendants  of  Slum  ;  that 
they  had  been  wrongfully  dispossessed  and 
thrust  into  the  deserte  of  Arabia,  and  that 
they  were  now  come  to  repossess  their  inheri- 
tance by  the  sword.  After  much  parley,  the 
usual  alternative  was  presented  by  the  Mo- 
hammedan. The  people  of  Cwsarea  must 
either  accept  Mohammed  as  their  Prophet  and 
acknowledge  the  unity  of  God  or  else  become 
tributary  to  the  Caliph  Omar.  The  armies 
then  prepared  for  battle.  It  was  the  peculiar- 
ity of  all  these  conflicts  that  challenges  to 
personal  combat  were  given  and  accepted  by 
the  leaders.  Before  the  wall  of  Csesarea  a 
powerful  Christian  warrior  rode  forth  and  de- 
fied the  Moslem  host  to  send  a  man  to  match 
him  in  fight.  An  Arab  youth  from  Yemen 
offered  himself  for  martyrdom  and  was  quickly 
slain.  A  second  and  third  followed  his  ex- 
ample. Then  the  veteran  Serjabil  went  forth 
and  was  prostrated  by  the  Christian  hero. 
But  when  the  hitter  was  about  to  take  the 
life  of  his  fallen  foeman,  his  own  hand  was 
cut  off  by  a  saber  stroke  of  a  certain  Greek, 
who  came  to  the  rescue. 

Presently  after  this  adventure — the  weather 
being  cold  and  boisterous — Constantine  im- 
mured himself  in  Csesarea.  That  place  was 
then  besieged  by  the  Moslems,  and  Constan- 
tine, instead  of  being  reenforced,  received  the 
intelligence  of  the  capture  of  Tripoli  and 
Tyre.  He  also  learned  that  a  fleet  of  muni- 
tions and  supplies  which  had  been  sent  to  his 
relief  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
Discouraged  by  these  tidings,  he  gathered  to- 
gether his  treasures  and  family,  slipped  away 
from  Csesarea,  and  embarked  for  Constantino- 
ple. As  soon  as  the  authorities  of  the  city 
learned  that  the  prince  had  fled,  they  made 
overtures  to  Amru  and  secured  their  safety 
by  the  payment  of  a  ransom  of  two  hundred 
thousand  pieces  of  silver.  A  few  other  places 
of  minor  importance  were  taken  by  the  Mo- 
haiumeduu,  and  by  the  following  M  :ir.  A.  D. 
639,  opposition  eea.-ed.  All  Syria  was  wrested 
from  the  Knipirc  of  the  East  and  added  to 
the  Caliphate  of  Medina. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  on  the  accession 
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of  Omar  that  potentate  displaced  the  victorious 
Khaled  from  the  command  of  the  Syrian 
army,  and  in  other  ways  showed  his  dislike 
for  the  favorite  general  of  Abu  Beker. 
Khaled  was  a  hero  according  to  the  Arab 
heart  and  model.  Eschaus,  one  of  the  many 
poets  of  the  desert,  sang  the  praises  of  the 
Sword  of  God  and  attributed  to  him  the  full 
glory  of  the  Syrian  victories.  For  this  bit  of 
adulation  Khaled  was  weak  enough  to  make 
the  poet  a  present  of  thirty  thousand  pieces 
of  silver.  To  the  austere  Omar,  already  in- 
imical to  Khaled,  this  vainglory  appeared  in- 
tolerable. The  veteran  soldier  was,  moreover, 
accused  of  embezzlement,  was  deposed  from 
his  command,  and  disgraced  with  a  trial. 
Already  aged  and  infirm,  the  hardy  warrior 
could  not  recover  from  his  disgrace.  He  died 
of  a  broken  heart,  but  from  the  sepulcher  his 
fame  shone  out  more  brightly  than  ever. 
For  it  was  found  that  instead  of  enriching 
himself  by  embezzlement,  his  whole  estate 
consisted  of  his  war-horse  and  armor. 

Amru  was  now  free  to  prosecute  his  inva- 
sion of  Egypt.  Having  crossed  the  border, 
his  first  work  was  to  capture  Pelusium,  which 
he  did  after  a  siege  of  a  month's  duration. 
He  then  marched  against  Misrah,  the  ancient 
Memphis,  which,  next  to  Alexandria,  was  now 
the  most  important  city  of  Egypt.  The  place 
was  invested  for  seven  months,  nor  might  it 
then  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Mos- 
lems, but  for  the  treason  of  the  governor, 
Mokawkas,  who  entered  into  a  correspondence 
with  Amru,  and  agreed  to  surrender  the  city 
on  condition  that  he  be  permitted  to  retain 
the  treasures  which  he  had  collected  while  in 
office. 

Having  thus  possessed  himself  of  Memphis, 
Amru  next  set  out  for  Alexandria.  By  the 
terms  of  capitulation  the  people  were  obliged 
to  prepare  the  way  before  him,  bridge  the 
canals,  and  supply  provisions.  The  malcon- 
tent— especially  the  Greek — element  of  Egyp- 
tian society  fell  back  before  the  invading 
army  and  took  refuge  in  Alexandria.  So 
strongly  fortified  was  this  city,  so  well  provis- 
ioned and  defended,  and  so  easily  accessible 
to  all  the  fleets  of  the  Mediterranean,  that  its 
attempted  reduction  by  the  men  of  the  desert 
appeared  the  project  of  insanity.  Neverthe- 
less, Amru  made  the  usual  demands  of  relig- 


ious and  civil  submission  to  the  Prophet  and 
his  vicar,  and  when  these  were  refused,  boldly 
laid  siege  to  the  powerful  capital.  In  a  short 
time  he  succeeded  in  capturing  the  citadel, 
but  the  Greeks  rallied  in  great  force,'  drove 
out  the  assailants,  and  made  prisoners  of 
Amru  and  several  of  his  officers.  Not  know- 
ing, however,  the  rank  and  importance  of 
their  captives,  the  victors  permitted  them  to 
depart  on  the  easy  mission  of  obtaining  favor- 
able terms  from  Amru !  The  far-resounding 
shouts  of  the  Moslems  on  beholding  the  safe 
return  of  their  general  gave  notice  to  the 
credulous  governor  of  Alexandria  that  he  had 
let  fly  the  most  important  bird  of  the  desert. 

For  fourteen  months  the  siege  of  the  city 
continued.  Nothing  could  disappoint  the  des- 
perate Moslems  of  their  prey.  Caliph  Omar 
sent  army  after  army  to  reenforce  the  besieg- 
ers. It  is  said  that  twenty-three  thousand  of 
the  Arabs  fell  in  various  unsuccessful  assaults 
before  the  city  was  obliged  to  yield.  At  last, 
however,  the  end  came,  and  the  capital  of 
Egypt  succumbed  to  the  followers  of  the 
Prophet.  The  fiery  Crescent  took  the  place 
of  the  Cross  in  the  metropolis  of  Africa. 

Most  of  the  Greeks,  who  for  some  centu- 
ries had  been  the  predominant  class  in  Egypt, 
took  ship  and  left  the  country.  For  a  while, 
however,  they  hovered  about  the  coast,  and 
when  it  was  learned  that  Amru,  leaving  a 
small  garrison  in  Alexandria,  had  started  on 
his  march  up  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  a  large 
force  of  the  Greek  fugitives  suddenly  returned 
and  retook  the  city.  Great  was  the  wrath  of 
Amru  on  hearing  what  was  done.  He  at 
once  marched  back  to  the  capital,  and  after  a 
brief  investment,  again  carried  the  citadel  by 
assault.  Most  of  the  Greeks  were  cut  to 
pieces,  and  the  rest  escaping  to  their  ships 
took  flight  by  sea.  The  Mohammedans  were 
now  mad  for  the  pillage  of  the  city,  and  were 
with  difficulty  held  in  check  by  Amru  and  a 
message  from  the  Caliph.  Omar  was  very  far 
from  desiring  that  the  magnificent  metropolis 
should  be  destroyed.  At  this  time  Alexan- 
dria is  said  to  have  contained  four  thousand 
palaces,  five  thousand  baths,  four  hundred 
theaters,  twelve  thousand  gardeners,  and  forty 
thousand  tributary  Jews.  The  Caliph  was 
sufficiently  wise  to  understand  that  not  pillage 
but  the  imposition  of  tribute  was  the  best 
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method  "I'  replenishing  the  cntl'fi-s  of  Medina 
and  providing  the  re.-onrces  (if  war. 

Formidable  resistance  ceased  in  Kgvpt 
with  the  capture  of  the  capital.  The  other 
towns  and  villages,  surrendered  at  the  first 
summons  and  became  tributary  to  the  con- 
queror. A  tax  of  two  ducats  was  laid  upon 
every  male  Kgvptian,  and  a  large  additional 
revenue  was  derived  from  the  lauded  property 
of  the  kingdom.  It  was  estimated  that  the 
Caliph  received  from  these  various  sources  the 
sum  of  twelve  millions  of  ducats. 

At  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Egypt, 
there  was  resident  in  Alexandria  a  certain 
Christian  scholar  of  the  sect  of  the  Jacobites, 
known  by  his  Greek  name  of  Johannes  Gram- 
maticus,  and  the  cognomen  of  Philoponus. 
With  him  Amru,  himself  a  scholar  and  a  poet, 
became  acquainted.  The  antagonism  of  re- 
ligious zeal  was  for  once  overcome  by  the 
sentiment  of  personal  regard.  While  still 
resident  in  the  city,  the  Grammarian  informed 
Amru  that  Alexandria  contained  one  treasure, 
which  he  had  not  yet  beheld,  more  valuable 
and  glorious  than  all  her  other  riches.  This 
was,  in  brief,  the  renowned  ALEXANDRIAN 
LIBRARY,  the  vastest  collection  of  manuscripts 
known  to  the  ancient  world.  It  had  been 
founded  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  who  placed  the 
vast  collection  made  in  his  own  times  in  a 
building  called  the  Bruchion.  Here  was 
gathered  during  the  reigns  of  the  earlier  Pto- 
lemies a  mass  of  four  hundred  thousand  vol- 
umes. An  additional  building,  called  the 
Serapeon,  was  subsequently  procured,  and  in 
this  another  collection  of  three  hundred  thou- 
sand was  stored.  During  Julius  Csesar's  in- 
vasion of  Egypt,  he  was  besieged  in  Alex- 
andria; a  fire  broke  out,  and  the  Bruchion 
with  its  contents  was  destroyed.  The  Serapeon 
was  saved  from  destruction.  Afterwards,  as 
far  as  practicable,  the  lost  collection  was  re- 
stored. During  the  ascendency  of  Cleopatra, 
the  library  of  Pergamus  was  brought  by  her 
lover,  Mark  Antony,  to  Egypt,  and  presented 
to  the  easy-going  but  ambitious  princess  Not- 
withstanding the  injuries  which  the  great 
library  at  various  times  sustained,  it  was  at 
the  time  of  the  Moslem  invasion,  by  far  the 
grandest  and  most  valuable  collection  of  books 
in  the  world. 

In  making  an  inventory  of  the  treasu 
H.-8 


the  city  aeeurding  to  directions  received  from 
Omar,  Amru,  through  ignorance  nf 
teliee,  failed  to  take  notice  of  the  library. 
The  Grammarian  thereupon  Iwsought  him  that 
he  him-elf  might  lie  ma-le  the  possessor  of  the 
vast  collection.  Amru,  disposed  to  favor  his 
friend,  referred  the  matter  to  the  Caliph 
Omar  for  decision.  From  that  potentate  he 
presently  received  the  following  fatal  mi-he: 

"TlIK  TOXTKNTS  OF  THOSE  |!<">K-    MM     IN 

I'iKMITY   WITH  Till     K"l:\\  i>l:  TIlliY    Al:l     | 

IF     THEY     ARE,     THE     KoltAX     I-     M  I  I  K  [|-:XT 

WITHOUT  TIU:M;  if  TIII  v  AIM:  M>T,  TIII:V  ARE 
PERNICIOUS.  LET  THEM,  THEREFORE,  BE  DE- 
STROYED." 

This  reckless  mandate  of  ignorant  bigotry 
was  carried  out  to  the  letter.  The  invaluable 
treasures  of  the  Bruchion  and  Serapeon  were 
torn  from  their  places  and  distributed  as  fuel 
among  the  five  thousand  baths  of  the  city. 
So  vast  were  the  collections  that  six  months 
were  required  to  consume  them.  At  last, 
however,  the  work  of  barbarism  was  com- 
pleted, and  the  library  of  Alexandria  was  no 
more.1 

The  capture  of  Alexandria  ended  the  do- 
minion of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  South- 
east. So  great  was  the  affliction  of  Heraclius 
on  account  of  his  losses  that  he  presently  fell 
into  a  paroxysm  and  died.  The  crown  de- 
scended to  his  son  Constantine,  but  that 
prince  had  neither  the  courage  nor  ability  to 
undertake  the  reconquest  of  Syria.  Fortunate 
it  was  for  the  Mohammedans  that  Egypt  fell 
at  this  juncture  into  their  hands.  A  great 
dearth  ensued  throughout  Arabia,  and  Caliph 
Omar  was  obliged  to  call  upon  Amru  to  fur- 
nish Medina  and  Mecca  with  supplies.  The 
rich  granaries  of  Egypt  were  emptied  of  their 
stores  to  save  the  people  of  the  South  from 
starvation. 

In  order  to  open  and  facilitate  communica- 
tion between  Egypt  and  Arabia,  Amru  com- 
pleted the  canal  from  the  Nile  to  the  Red 
Sea — a  work  which  had  been  begun  by  the 
Emperor  Trajan.  By  this  means  an  all-water 

1  The  >t..ry  of  the  destruction  nf  the  Alexan- 
drian Library  has  rx>cn  dmilite<l  hy  so  careful  an 
authority  as  Gibbon,  who  i'mmd  the  net  iintnen- 
tioned  by  two  of  the  most  ancient  historians,  mul 
regarded  it,  moreover,  a- 

sistent  with  tin'  intelligence  and  character  of 
Amru. 
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route  was  established  between  the  Egyptian 
store-houses  and  the  capital  of  the  Caliphate. 
Amru  continued  for  some  time  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  which  he  had  conquered, 
exhibiting  in  peace  talents  as  remarkable  as 
those  which  he  had  displayed  in  war. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  the  conquest  of 
Syria  and  Egypt  had  been  progressing,  the 
Mohammedan  dominion  had  likewise  been  ex- 
tended in  the  direction  of  Persia.  The  vic- 
tories of  the  Romans  in  that  country,  no  less 
than  the  civil  broils  and  murders  with  which 
the  Persian  court  was  constantly  disgraced, 
invited  the  sous  of  Islam  to  undertake  an  in- 
vasion. The  capital  of  the  country  was  now 
the  city  of  Madain,  on  the  Tigris,  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Ctesiphon.  The  conquests  of 
Khaled  on  the  Euphrates  before  his  recall  to 
aid  in  the  subjugation  of  Syria  have  been 
already  narrated.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
on  going  to  the  aid  of  Obeidah,  Khaled  left 
the  larger  part  of  his  army  under  command 
of  Mosenna  to  carry  on  the  war.  On  the  ac- 
cession of  Omar  a  new  officer  was  appointed 
to  the  governorship  of  Babylonia,  which 
Khaled  had  subdued  to  Islam.  It  does  not 
appear  that  Mosenna  was  competent  as  a 
military  chieftain.  For  a  time  nothing  was 
added  to  the  Mohammedan  dominion,  and 
Caliph  Omar,  tired  of  his  subordinate  in  the 
East,  sent  a  second  Obeidah,  surnamed  Sakfi, 
to  supersede  Mosenna  and  carry  out  the  policy 
of  Abu  Beker. 

On  the  approach  of  the  new  commander  to 
the  capital,  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men 
was  sent  out  by  the  Persians  to  confront  the 
invaders  on  the  border.  A  battle  was  fought 
between  the  advance  detachments  of  this  force 
and  the  Arabs,  in  which  the  latter  were  vic- 
torious. The  main  body  came  up  too  late  to 
succor  the  routed  van,  and  was  itself  signally 
defeated.  The  reserves  of  the  kingdom  were 
now  brought  out  under  the  command  of  Beh- 
man,  who  led  into  the  field  a  new  army 
and  thirty  elephants.  The  Persian  forces 
were  reorganized  on  the  plains  of  Babylon, 
and  were  vastly  superior  in  number  to  the 
Moslems,  whose  army  consisted  of  nine  thou- 
sand men.  There  was  a  dispute  between 
Obeidah  and  the  other  commanders  as  to 
whether  they  should  hazard  a  second  battle  or 
retire  into  the  desert  and  wait  for  reenforce- 


ments  from  Arabia.  Obeidah  was  for  fight, 
and  his  views  prevailed  over  the  adverse 
opinions  of  his  generals.  The  Arabs  crossed 
the  Euphrates  and  attacked  the  Persians  on 
the  opposite  bank,  but  reckless  valor  could 
not  prevail  over  the  hosts  of  the  enemy. 
Obeidah  was  slain,  and  four  thousand  of  his 
men  were  either  killed  or  drowned  in  attempt- 
ing to  retreat.  Had  the  Persians  followed  up 
their  success  with  energy,  the  whole  Moslem 
army  must  have  been  destroyed.  Mosenna, 
however,  succeeded  in  rallying  three  thousand 
of  his  men,  and  was  soon  reenforced  by  de- 
tachments out  of  Syria.  Thus  enabled  to 
reiissume  the  offensive,  Mosenna  ravaged 
the  Babylonian  plains,  capturing  towns  and 
villages. 

After  the  battle  on  the  Euphrates,  Queen 
Arzemia,  then  the  ruler  of  Persia,  gave  the 
command  of  her  army  to  Mahran, .  who  was 
ordered  to  check  the  career  of  Mosenna.  The 
hostile  armies  again  met  in  battle  near  the 
town  of  Hirah,  on  the  confines  of  the  desert. 
From  midday  until  the  setting  of  the  sun  the 
fight  raged  fiercely,  and  the  victory  remained 
undecided,  till  at  last  Mosenna  and  Mahran 
met  in  single  combat.  The  latter  was  slain, 
and  the  Persians  took  to  flight.  A  revolution 
in  the  capital  followed  the  news  of  the  battle. 
Arzemia  was  dethroned  by  Rustam,  prince  of 
Khorassan,  who  put  his  captive  sovereign  to 
death.  A  new  army  was  mustered,  and  it 
was  determined  to  scourge  the  Arabs  from 
the  land. 

Meanwhile,  the  Caliph  Omar  had  not  been 
idle.  A  large  contingent  of  nomad  warriors 
was  gathered  at  Medina,  and  Omar  was  with 
difficulty  dissuaded  from  taking  the  field  in 
person.  The  command  of  the  reinforcements 
was  at  *  length  given  to  the  veteran  Abu 
Wakkas,  who  had  been  a  companion  of  the 
Prophet.  He  was  given  the  general  com- 
mand of  all  the  Moslems  in  Persia,  and  was 
intrusted  with  the  completion  of  the  conquest. 
Mosenna  presently  died,  and  the  whole  re- 
sponsibility devolved  on  Abu  Wakkas. 

The  Persians  still  greatly  outnumbered 
their  assailants.  Their  army,  under  command 
of  Rustam,  was  posted  at  Kadesia,  on  the 
frontier.  So  great  was  the  disparity  of  num- 
bers that  Abu  Wakkas  would  fain  have 
waited  for  reinforcements ;  but  the  messenger 
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of  the  Caliph  exhorted  the  general  to  fear 
not,  but  to  strike  in  the  name  of  the  Propln-1. 
Before  venturing  on  a  battle,  however,  Abu 
Wakkas  determined  to  attempt  the  conversion 
of  his  enemy  by  persuasion.  An  embassy, 
consisting  of  the  most  eminent  Arabs,  was 
sent  to  the  Persian  capital,  and  the  king  was 
exhorted  to  turn  to  the  faith  of  Islam.  The 
latter  was  indignant  at  the  impudent  demand, 
and  the  conference  was  broken  up  with  mu- 
tual recrimination!. 

Again  the  fate  of  the  kingdom  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  arbitrament  of  battle.  The  two 
hostile  armies  were  drawn  up  on  the  plains 
of  Kadesia.  Here  a  terrible  conflict  ensued, 
but  night  came  without  decisive  results.  The 
next  day  was  consumed  in  skirmishing  and 
personal  combats,  in  which  several  of  the 
leaders  on  both  sides  were  slain.  The  third 
day's  fight  was  attended  with  varying  suc- 
cesses, and  the  battle  continued  during  the 
night.  On  the  next  morning  Rustam  was 
killed,  whereupon  the  Persian  army  took  to 
flight,  and  the  camp  was  despoiled  by  the 
Moslems.  Thirty  thousand  of  the  Persians 
were  slain  in  the  battle  and  the  pursuit,  and 
an  incalculable  amount  of  booty  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  victors.  The  sacred  banner  of 
Persia  was  captured  by  an  Arab  soldier,  who 
received  therefor  thirty  thousand  pieces  of 
gold.  Thus,  in  the  year  635,  was  fought  the 
great  battle  which  decided  the  fate  of  Persia. 
The  work  of  organizing  the  Babylonian 
country  was  now  devolved  by  the  Caliph  on 
Abu  Wakkas.  A  new  capital,  named  Bas- 
sora,  was  founded  on  the  united  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  and  here  were  established  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Mohammedans  in  the 
East.  In  a  short  time  the  city  grew  into 
importance,  becoming  a  great  mart  'for  the 
commerce  of  India.  Until  the  present  day 
Bassora  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  principal 
emporiums  of  eastern  trade. 

As  yet  the  capital  of  Persia  had  not  been 
assailed  by  the  Moslems.  But  after  the  battle 
of  Kadesia,  the  people  were  so  dispirited  that 
the  completion  of  the  conquest  by  the  Arabs 
was  only  a  question  of  time.  Many  cities  and 
strongholds  were  given  up  without  even  a 
show  of  defense.  What  remained  of  ancient 
Babylon  thus  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  follow- 
ers of  the  Prophet. 


After  a  short  time  Abu  Wakkas  gathered 
his  forces,  crossed  the  Tigris,  an«l  lulvaiio-.I 
against  Madam.  On  his  approach  to  the  cap- 
ital the  Persian  counselors  besought  tin-  king, 
Yezdegird,  to  save  himself  and  them  by  flying 
into  Khorassan.  No  settled  policy  was  deter- 
mined on  until  the  Moslems  were  within  one 
day's  march  of  Mudain.  Then  the  king,  ac- 
companied by  his  panic-struck  household,  took 
to  flight.  There  was  no  formal  resistance  to 
the  entrance  of  the  Arabs  into  the  capital  of 
Persia.  The  city  was  left  sitting  with  her 
treasures  in  her  hand.  "How  many  gar- 
dens and  fountains,"  said  Abu  Wakkas,  "and 
fields  of  corn  and  fair  dwellings  and  other 
sources  of  delight  did  they  leave  behind  them!" 
The  abandoned  capital  was  given  up  to  pil- 
lage. A  scene  ensued  like  that  of  the  sack 
of  Rome  by  the  barbarians.  The  Arabs  of 
the  desert  broke  into  the  magnificent  palace 
of  Chosroes  and  reveled  in  the  splendid  halls 
of  the  Sassanian  king.  While  the  Prophet 
lived  he  had  written  a  letter  to  the  Persian 
monarch,  demanding  his  submission  to  the 
new  kingdom  which  Allah  was  establishing  in 
the  earth ;  but  the  haughty  sovereign  tore  up 
the  Prophet's  letter  in  contempt.  "  Even  so," 
said  Mohammed,  "shall  Allah  rend  his  empire 
in  pieces."  When  the  Arabs  gained  posses- 
sion of  the  Persian  basilica,  they  cried  out: 
"Behold  the  white  palace  of  Khosru !  This 
is  the  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy  of  the 
Apostle  of  God." 

Abu  Wakkas  established  himself  in  the 
royal  abode.  Most  of  the  treasures  which 
through  ages  had  been  accumulated  in  the 
vaults  of  the  capital  were  seized  by  the  Mos- 
lems. These  untold  spoils  of  war  were  dis- 
tributed according  to  the  Arab  method.  One- 
fifth  of  the  whole  was  set  apart  for  the  Caliph, 
and  the  remainder  was  divided  among  the 
sixty  thousand  followers  of  Abu  Wakkas,  each 
soldier  receiving  twelve  hundred  pieces  of 
silver.  A  caravan  of  nine  hundred  heavily 
laden  camels  was  scarcely  able  to  convey  the 
Caliph's  portion  to  Medina.  Never  before 
had  such  an  enormous  train  of  spoil  been  seen 
in  the  streets  of  the  City  of  the  Prophet.1 

1  As  illustrative  of  the  spirit  of  the  Moham- 
medans, an  incident  may  be  related  of  the  division 
of  the  spoils.  The  royal  carpet  of  the  Persian 
palace,  perhaps  the  most  famous  piece  of  tapestry 
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Thus,  in  the  year  637 — the  event  being  coin- 
cident with  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by 
Omar — the  Empire  of  Persia  passed  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Mohammedans.  The 
cloud,  apparently  no  larger  than  the  hand  of 
a  man,  rising  from  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea, 
had  spread  out  to  the  east  until  its  shadow 
fell  beyond  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  and 
the  lofty  range  of  Zagros. 

Remaining  in  the  capital  of  Persia,  Abu 
Wakkas  sent  forward  an  army  of  twelve  thou- 
sand men  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive  king. 
The  latter  had  fled  to  Holwan,  in  the  Median 
hills.  This  place  was  besieged  for  six  months, 
and  finally  captured.  From  this  place  Yez- 
degird  made  good  his  retreat  to  Rhaga,  the 
ancient  residence  of  the  Parthian  kings.  The 
further  pursuit  of  the  monarch  was  forbidden 
by  the  Caliph,  who  urged  that  the  welfare  of 
the  believers  was  of  more  importance  than 
booty  taken  from  infidels. 

Abu  Wakkas  soon  discovered  the  unhealth- 
fulness  of  the  situation  at  Madain.  At  the 
suggestion  of  the  Caliph  it  was  determined  to 
seek  a  more  salubrious  position  for  the  Arab 
army.  The  village  of  Cufa,  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Euphrates,  was  accordingly 
chosen  and  made  the  future  head-quarters  of 
the  Moslems  of  the  East.1  In  building  his 
new  city  Abu  Wakkas  despoiled  the  old  ;  for 
many  of  the  edifices  of  Madain  were  pulled 
down  to  furnish  material  for  the  new  struc- 
tures on  the  hither  side  of  the  Euphrates.— 
And  now  came  a  characteristic  event  in  the 
career  of  the  conquering  Islam. 

It  appears  that  Abu  Wakkas  was  too  sus- 
ceptible to  the  influences  of  Persian  luxury. 
He  began  to  assume  the  habit  and  splendid 
manners  of  the  East.  He  had  built  for  him- 

of  ancient  times,  was  taken  with  the  other  booty 
to  Medina.  What  disposition  should  be  made  of 
this  most  beautiful  and  costly  trophy  ?  Should  it 
be  spread  out  and  used  on  state  occasions  by  the 
Caliph?  or  should  it  be  cut  up  and  distributed 
with  the  other  spoils  ?  Omar  decided  that  justice 
required  the  partition  of  all  booty.  The  beautiful 
carpet  was  accordingly  divided  without  respect  to 
the  design  or  workmanship,  and  parceled  out  in 
scraps  to  those  who  had  taken  the  palace. 

'The  town  of  Cufa  was  deservedly  famous  in 
the  traditions  of  the  Semitic  nations.  There 
Noah,  when  the  world  was  about  to  be  drowned, 
entered  the  ark  of  safety,  and  there  the  serpent 
that  tempted  Eve  was  banished  under  the  curse. 


self  at  Cufa  a  magnificent  Kiosk,  or  summer 
residence,  where  he  assumed  the  state  of 
royalty  like  that  of  a  Persian  prince.  Great 
was  the  mortification  of  Caliph  Omar  when 
the  news  of  these  proceedings  was  borne  to 
Medina.  He  immediately  wrote  a  message  to 
Abu  Wakkas,  and  despatched  the  same  by 
the  hands  of  a  faithful  envoy  named  Moham- 
med. The  latter  repaired  at  once  to  Cufa, 
where  he  signalized  his  advent  by  burning  to 
the  ground  the  sumptuous  Kiosk  of  Abu 
Wakkas.  When  that  distinguished  personage 
came  forth  indignantly  and  demanded  to  know 
the  reason  of  this  incendiary  work,  the  am- 
bassador put  into  his  hands  the  following- 
letter  from  Omar:  "I  am  told  thou  hast  built 
a  lofty  palace,  like  to  that  of  the  Khosrus, 
and  decorated  it  with  a  door  taken  from  the 
latter ;  with  a  view  to  have  guards  and  cham- 
berlains stationed  about  it  to  keep  off  those 
who  may  come  in  quest  of  justice  or  assistance, 
as  was  the  practice  of  the  Khosrus  before 
thee.  In  so  doing  thou  hast  departed  from 
the  ways  of  the  Prophet  (on  whom  be  bene- 
dictions), and  hast  fallen  into  the  ways  of  the 
Persian  monarchs.  Know  that  the  Khosrus 
have  passed  from  their  palace  to  the  tomb ; 
while  the  Prophet,  from  his  lowly  habitation 
on  earth,  has  been  elevated  to  the  highest 
heaven.  I  have  sent  Mohammed  Ibn  Mus- 
lemah  to  burn  thy  palace.  In  this  world  two- 
houses  are  sufficient  for  thee  ;  one  to  dwell  in, 
the  other  to  contain  the  treasure  of  the 
Moslems." 

Islam  had  now  become  an  Empire.  The 
austere  Omar  found  himself  burdened  with 
the  cares  of  state.  His  main  dependence  in 
the  transaction  of  public  business  was  in  the 
advice  of  Othman  and  Ali.  Between  them 
and  himself  he  drew  as  closely  as  possible  the 
ties  of  relationship  and  interest.  In  the  same 
year  with  the  founding  of  Cufa  he  married 
the  Arab  princess,  Omm  Kolsam,  daughter  of 
Ali  and  Fatima,  and  granddaughter  of  the 
Prophet.  The  relation  of  the  reigning  Caliph 
with  what  may  be  called  the  royal  family  of 
Islam  was  thus  more  closely  drawn,  and  the 
support  of  Ali  secured  for  the  future. 

Meanwhile  Hormuzan,  satrap  of  Susiana, 
looked  with  ill-concealed  aversion  upon  the 
Mohammedan  power  in  Babylonia.  To  him 
the  founding  of  the  city  of  Bassora  on  the 
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Lower  Kuphrates  appeared  as  a  menace. 
The  haughty  prince  forc-:;\\  that  his  province 
must  also  presently  siireinnb  to  the  aggressive 
Mohammedans,  or  el>e  that  they  must  be  re- 
pelled from  his  lionlers.  lie  accordingly  re- 
solved on  war  and  made  Bas-ora  tin-  object  of 
his  hostility.  The  people  of  that  city  applied 
to  the  Caliph  for  assistance,  and  another  army 
of  the  faithful  was  sent  out  from  Medina. 

The  conflict  was  short  and  decisive.  Hor- 
muzan  was  defeated  iu  a  series"  of  battles,  ami 
half  of  his  province  was  added  to  the  Moslem 
•dominions  in  the  East.  In  the  mean  time 
Yezdegird,  the  fugitive  king  of  Persia,  sent 
word  from  Rhaga  to  the  governor  of  Faristan 
to  take  up  arms  in  common  with  Hormuzan 
for  the  recovery  of  the  kingdom.  The  con- 
flict was  accordingly  renewed.  Reenforce- 
ments  were  sent  forward  by  the  Caliph,  and 
Hormuzan  was  pressed  to  the  border.  Be- 
^ieged  in  the  fortress  of  Ahwaz,  he  was  finally 
•compelled  to  surrender,  and  taken  as  a  pris- 
oner to  Medina.  Here,  iu  order  to  save  his 
life,  he  was  compelled  to  accept  the  doctrines 
•of  Islam  and  be  enrolled  among  the  faithful. 

Nothing  gave  greater  cause  of  anxiety  to 
Caliph  Omar  than  the  apprehension  that  his 
generals  would  be  corrupted  by  the  luxurious 
habits  of  the  people  whom  they  conquered. 
I v pet -i ally  was  the  distrust  of  Omar  directed 
against  Abu  Wakkas,  who  was  again  reported 
at  Medina  as  having  assumed  the  manners  of 
a  Persian  prince.  This  report  so  offended  the 
•Caliph  that  he  deposed  Abu  Wakkas  from 
the  command  and  appointed  Numau  to  suc- 
ceed him.  When  the  news  of  this  proceeding 
was  carried  to  Yezdegird,  his  hopes  again  re- 
vived, and  he  ordered  the  governors  of  the 
provinces  still  unsubdued  to  send  forward  all 
their  available  troops  to  rendezvous  at  Neha- 
vend,  fifteen  leagues  from  Ecbatana.  Here 
in  a  short  time  an  army  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  men  was  collected  for  battle. 
This  force  was  greatly  superior  in  numbers  to 
that  of  the  Moslems,  but  the  latter  were  dis- 
ciplined in  all  the  hardships  of  war  and 
trained  to  victory  until  they  regarded  them- 
selves as  invincible.  The  command  of  the 
Persian  host  was  given  to  Firuzan,  an  aged 
warrior,  whose  discretion  was  as  great  as  his 
•courage.  On  assuming  control  of  the  army, 
he  adopted  the  policy  of  fortifying  himself  in 


j  an  impregnable  camp  until  what  time  the 
Moslems  >hould  wear  out  their  cmr-i,  ,  |,\  in- 
cflcctnal  a— ault-. 

Accordingly,  when  Niiinaii  arrived  before 
the  Persian  camp,  the  army  of  Firu/an  could 
not  be  induced  to  come  forth  and  fight.  For 
two  months  the  Arabs  beat  in  vain  au 
the  position  of  the  enemy.  But  when  valor 
failed  stratagem  succeeded.  Pretending  to 
break  up  his  camp  and  retreat,  the  crafty 
Numau  fell  back  for  one  day's  march  and  was 
followed  cautiously  by  the  Persians.  For 
another  day  the  Moslems  continued  their 
feigned  retreat;  but  on  the  third  morning, 
with  the  break  of  day,  they  turned  hack  with 
terrible  impetuosity  on  their  pursuers,  ami  in 
an  hour  inflicted  upon  them  a  disastrous  de- 
feat. The  Arabs,  in  their  turn,  pursued  the 
routed  host  and  cut  them  down  by  thousands. 
Both  Numan  and  Firuzan  were  killed,  the 
former  in  the  heat  of  battle  ami  the  latter  in 
the  flight.  The  number  of  the  Persian  dead 
was  reckoned  at  a  hundred  thousand.  So  de- 
cisive of  the  fate  of  the  Persian  Empire  was 
this  great  conflict  that  the  Moslems  ever  after- 
wards celebrated  their  triumph  as  the  "Vic- 
tory of  Victories." 

Soon  after  this  signal  success  of  the  Mo- 
hammedans, a  strange  Persian  rode  into  the 
Moslem  camp  and  promised,  under  pledge 
that  his  life  should  be  spared,  to  show  the 
Arab  commander  a  greater  treasure  than  any 
his  eyes  had  yet  beheld.  It  appeared  that 
this  stranger  had  received  from  the  hand  of 
the  fugitive  Yezdegird  a  box  containing  the 
crown  jewels  of  Persia.  The  casket  was 
opened  in  the  presence  of  Hadifeh,  who  had 
succeeded  to  the  command  after  the  death  of 
Numan.  The  Moslem  general  accepted  the 
treasure;  but  since  it  had  not  been  taken  by 
the  sword,  it  might  not  be  distributed  to  the 
soldiers.  The  scrupulous  Hadifeh  accordingly 
sent  the  box  to  the  Caliph;  but  the  latter 
looked  upon  the  flashing  jewels  with  ill-con- 
cealed  contempt  alike  for  the  precious  stones' 
and  for  any  who  could  be  da/zled  by  them. 
"You  do  not  know."  said  he,  "what  these 
things  are.  Neither  do  I;  but  they  justly  be- 
long to  those  who  slew  the  infidels  and  to  no 
one  else."  He  then  ordered  the  box  to  be 
carried  back  to  Hadifeh,  by  whom  the  jewels 
-old  to  the  merchant*  who  followed  the 
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Moslem  camp.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  were 
distributed  to  the  army,  each  soldier  receiving 
for  his  portion  four  thousand  pieces  of  gold. 

In  the  mean  time  the  remnants  of  the  Per- 
sian army  overthrown  on  the  field  of  Nehavend 
had  collected  at  Hamadan,  the  ancient  Ecba- 
tana.  Here,  in  a  strong  fortress,  they  took 
refuge  and  made  a  stand.  Habesh,  the  com- 
mander, in  order  to  gain  a  brief  interval  for 
preparation,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Hadi- 
feh,  at  the  same  time  preparing  an  obstinate 
defense  for  the  city.  Learning  of  the  treach- 
ery which  had  been  practiced  upon  his  lieu- 
tenant, Caliph  Omar  sent  forward  a  detach- 
ment of  his  army  to  besiege  Hamadan  and 
bring  Habesh  to  his  senses.  The  latter  in  a 
short  time  led  out  his  army,  and  a  great  bat- 
tle was  fought  before  the  Median  capital. 
After  a  struggle  of  three  days'  duration  the 
conflict  ended  with  the  overthrow  of  the  Per- 
sians and  the  capture  of  Hamadan. 

All  Media  now  lay  open  to  the  invaders. 
The  Arab  general,  Nuhaim,  was  despatched 
to  hunt  down  the  king  in  his  hiding  place  at 
Rhaga.  Hearing  of  his  approach  the  monarch 
fled,  leaving  the  defense  of  the  town  to  a 
subordinate  officer.  The  gates  were  soon 
opened  by  a  rival  chieftain;  two  thousand 
Mohammedans  were  admitted;  the  Persian 
governor  was  cut  down  in  the  streets,  and  the 
city  taken  in  the  midst  of  much  slaughter. 
The  traitor  Zain,  who  had  betrayed  the  place 
to  the  Moslems,  was  made  provincial  governor. 
Bodies  of  troops  were  sent  out  to  reduce  the 
surrounding  country.  Resistance  was  virtually 
at  an  end.  Town  after  town  yielded  to  the 
invaders  and  became  tributary  to  the  Caliph- 
ate. The  province  of  Tabaristan  paid  five 
hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold  to  purchase 
exemption  from  the  levying  of  troops  within 
her  borders.  It  was  evident,  moreover,  that 
so  far  as  the  religious  systems  in  conflict  were 
concerned  that  of  Persia  was  tottering  to  its 
fall;  and  in  proportion  as  the  time-honored 
faith  of  the  people  gave  way,  just  in  that  de- 
gree did  the  national  spirit  fail.  The  more 
thoughtful  among  the  Persians  foresaw  and 
predicted  the  inevitable  result.  A  certain 
aged  hero,  named  Farkhan,  stood  up  among 
the  military  leaders,  and  said:  "This  Persian 
religion  of  ours  has  become  obsolete ;  the  new 
religion  is  carrying  every  thing  before  it. 


My  advice  is  to  make  peace  and  then  pay 
tribute." 

During  the  conquest  of  Hamadan,  the 
Moslems  had  to  encounter  the  soldiers  of 
Azerbijan,  who  had  come  from  their  own 
province  in  the  north-west  of  Media  to  aid 
their  countrymen  in  the  South.  It  was  not 
likely  that  Islam  would  overlook  such  an  af- 
front, more  particularly  when  it  proceeded 
from  the  Fire  Worshipers,  who  had  their  altars 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Caucasus.  No  sooner, 
therefore,  had  Hamadan  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Mohammedans  than  they  turned  their 
arms  against  Azerbijan.  The  Magian  priest- 
hood and  secular  princes  of  the  country  rallied 
their  forces  to  resist  the  invasion ;  but  the  god 
of  fire  was  no  match  for  Allah,  and  the  sacred 
altars  of  the  Magi,  long  time  aflame  with  the 
consuming  symbol  of  the  deity,  were  over- 
thrown by  the  followers  of  the  Prophet.  The 
armies  of  Azerbijan  were  beaten  to  the  earth, 
and  the  province  was  added  without  a  serious 
conflict  to  the  now  vastly  extended  dominions 
of  the  Caliphate. 

The  plain  countries  south  of  the  defiles  of 
the  Caucasus  had  now  all  been  subdued.  It 
remained  for  the  rocky  passes  of  the  North  to 
be  seized  by  the  men  of  the  desert.  Of  old 
time  these  passes  had  been  guarded  by  for- 
tresses and  iron  gates,  behind  which  a  few 
courageous  soldiers  were  able  to  keep  at  bay 
the  innumerable  hordes  of  Gog  and  Magog 
from  beyond  the  mountains.  It  was  necessary 
to  the  further  progress  of  Islam  that  the  de- 
files of  the  Caucasus  should  be  held  by  the 
friends  of  the  Prophet.  To  secure  this  re- 
sult, several  bodies  of  troops  were  sent  for- 
ward after  the  conquest  of  Azerbijan,  and  the 
passes  were  taken  from  the  enemy.  One 
fortress,  known  as  Demir-Capi,  or  the  Gate 
of  Iron,  was  wrested  from  the  barbarians  only  • 
after  a  severe  conflict,  in  which  not  a  few  of 
the  Moslems  fell. 

When  the  gateways  of  the  North  were 
thus  secured,  Caliph  Omar  appointed  Abdal- 
rahman  governor  of  the  region  of  Caucasus, 
to  keep  the  passes  against  any  possible  irrup- 
tion of  barbarism  from  the  North.  The  gov- 
ernor, in  performing  his  duty  as  guardian  of 
the  outposts  of  Islam,  took  into  his  confidence 
and  pay  one  of  the  mountain  chieftains, 
named  Shahr-Zad,  whom  he  made  his  subordi- 
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nate  in  the  work  of  defense.  The  acquaint- 
ance of  the  Moslem  with  this  barbaric  leader, 
and  the  stories  which  the  latter  told  of  t In- 
mysterious  regions  of  Gog  and  Magog,  finally 
id  termined  the  adventurous  Abdalrahman  to 
carry  his  arms  beyond  the  defiles  and  make 
new  conquests  in  a  part  of  the  world  hitherto 
unknown  to  the  faithful.  He  accordingly 
penetrated  the  countries  between  the  Caspian 
and  the  Euxine,  where  he  encountered  the 
ancestors  of  the  Turks,  who  were  astonished 
at  the  strange  demeanor  of  the  Arabs.  "Are 
you  angels  or  the  sons  of  Adam  ? "  said  they 
to  the  Moslems.  To  which  the  true  believers 
gave  answer  that  they  were  the  sons  of  Adam, 
but  that  the  angels  were  on  their  side,  fight- 
ing the  battles  of  the  servants  of  Allah. 

For  a  while  the  barbarians  were  kept  aloof 
by  awe;  but  presently,  when  the  spell  was 
broken,  they  fought  the  invaders  with  savage 
audacity.  By  degrees,  however,  the  Turco- 
mans were  overcome,  and  Abdalrahman  turned 
his  arms  against  the  Huns.  He  laid  siege  to 
Belandscher,  the  capital  city  of  the  barbarians, 
but  the  place  withstood  his  assaults.  The 
Turks  came  to  the  assistance  of  their  belea- 
guered neighbors.  A  hard  battle  was  fought 
before  the  walls,  and  Abdalrahman,  who  had 
undertaken  the  expedition  without  the  consent 
of  the  Caliph,  paid  for  his  rashness  with  hia 
life.  His  body  was  taken  by  the  enemy,  and 
became  an  object  of  superstitious  reverence. 
The  army  of  the  faithful  made  its  way  back 
into  the  passes  of  the  Caucasus.  Selman  Ibn 
Rabiah,  brother  of  Abdalrahman,  was  ap- 
pointed as  his  successor  in  command  of  the 
northern  outposts  of  Islam. 

For  the  Caliph  Omar  the  day  of  fate  waa 
now  at  hand.  Among  the  Persian  prisoners 
taken  to  Medina  was  a  certain  carpenter, 
named  Firuz.  He  was  a  follower  of  the  Magi, 
worshiping  the  fire.  Like  others  of  his  class, 
he  was  subject  to  the  taunts  and  exactions  of 
the  Mohammedans.  Being  compelled  by  the 
authorities  to  pay  a  tax  of  two  pieces  of  silver 
a  day,  he  went  to  the  Caliph,  complained  of 
the  abuse  to  which  he  was  subjected,  and  de- 
manded a  redress  of  his  grievance.  Omar 
heard  his  story,  and  decided  that  one  who 
received  such  large  wages  as  Firuz  did  (lie 
being  a  manufacturer  of  windmills)  could  well 
afford  to  pay  a  tax  of  two  pieces  a  day.  Firuz 


turning  away  exclaimed:  "Then  I  will  build 
a  windmill  for  you  that  shall  keep  grinding 
until  the  Day  of  Judgment!"  "The  slave 
threatens  me,"  said  the  un<li-turl>cd  Omar. 
"If  I  were  disposed  to  punish  any  one  on 
suspicion,  I  should  take  off  his  head."  Firuz, 
however,  was  allowed  to  go  at  liberty.  Nor 
was  it  long  until  his  murderous  menace  waa 
carried  into  effect  Three  days  after  the  inter- 
view, while  the  great  Caliph  was  praying  in 
the  moaque  of  Medina,  the  Persian  assassin 
came  unperceived  behind  him  and  stabbed 
him  three  times  with  his  dagger.  The  attend- 
ants rushed  upon  the  murderer,  who  defended 
himself  as  long  as  he  could,  and  then  com- 
mitted suicide  rather  than  be  taken. 

The  good  Omar  finished  his  prayer,  and 
was  then  borne  to  hia  own  house  to  die.  He 
refused  to  name  a  successor,  declaring  that  he 
preferred  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Prophet. 
He,  however,  appointed  a  council  of  aix,  to 
whom  the  question  of  succession  should  be 
referred.  Foreseeing  that  the  choice  would 
likely  fall  on  AH  or  Othman,  he  exhorted  both 
those  princes  to  beware  of  unrighteousness  and 
personal  ambition.  To  his  own  son  Abdullah 
he  gave  much  fatherly  counael,  instructing 
him  especially  to  repay  into  the  public  treas- 
ury eighteen  thousand  dirhema,  which  he  him- 
self had  borrowed.  He  also  wrote  a  touching 
letter  to  him  who  should  be  hia  successor,  full 
of  admonitions  and  patriotic  maxims.  He 
then  made  arrangements  with  Ayesha  that  he 
should  be  buried  by  the  aide  of  Abu  Beker; 
and  then,  on  the  seventh  day  after  hia  iinnan 
sinntion,  quietly  expired.  His  death  occurred 
in  the  eleventh  year  of  hia  reign  and  the 
sixty-thin!  of  his  age. 

A  bloody  scene  followed  the  murder  of  the 
Caliph.  The  enraged  Abdallah  was  easily 
persuaded  that  others  as  well  as  Firuz  were 
accessory  to  the  taking-off  of  hia  father.  Be- 
lieving that  a  conspiracy  had  existed,  he  flew 
upon  the  imagined  conspirators  and  cut  them 
down  without  a  trial.  Thua  were  slain  Lulu — 
the  daughter  of  Firuz — a  certain  Christian, 
named  Dselmfeine,  and  Horniiizan.  who  will  be 
remembered  as  the  captive  >:itrap  <>f  Susiana. 

So  distinguished  a  part  did  Caliph  Omar 
bear  in  the  establishment  and  propagation  of 
I-Oiiin  as  fairly  to  entitle  him  to  his  appellative 
of  the  Great.  He  had  all  the  virtues  which 
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sprang  from  the  fanatical  enthusiasm  of  the 
Prophet.  To  great  natural  abilities  he  added 
the  discipline  of  experience.  Perhaps  no  great 
ruler  was  ever  less  subject  to  the  impulses  of 
personal  ambition  than  was  Omar.  His  whole 
career  showed  him  to  be  a  man  whose  guiding 
star  was  integrity,  whose  fundamental  maxim 
of  government  was  justice.  The  temptations 
of  riches  and  the  allurements  of  power  passed 
harmlessly  by  this  unbending  apostle  of  the 
early  Islam,  and  to  him  more  than  to  any 
other  ruler  or  man,  save  only  the  Prophet,  the 
establishment  of  the  Empire  of  the  Moham- 
medans must  be  referred.  Some  of  the  max- 
ims of  his  government  may  be  favorably  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  greatest  and  best 
sovereigns.  It  was  a  rule  of  his  reign  that  no 
female  captive  who  became  a  mother  should 
be  sold  as  a  slave.  In  the  distributions  of 
money  to  the  poor  from  the  public  treasury 
it  was  the  need  of  the  applicant  and  not  his 
worthiness  that  determined  the  bounty.  In 
explanation  of  his  course  the  Caliph  was  ac- 
customed to  say:  "Allah  has  bestowed  the 
good  things  of  this  world  to  relieve  our  neces- 
sities, not  to  reward  our  virtues.  Our  virtues 
will  be  rewarded  in  another  world." 

It  was  also  a  settled  principle  of  Omar's 
government  to  pay  pensions  to  those  who  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  the  cause  of  the 
Prophet.  Abbas,  the  uncle  of  Mohammed, 
was  granted  a  yearly  stipend  of  two  hundred 
thousand  dirhems.  Nearly  all  the  veterans  of 
the  Syrian,  Persian,  and  Egyptian  wars  were 
rewarded  with  bounties  varying  from  one 
thousand  to  five  thousand  dirhems.  Nor  would 


the  Caliph  brook  with  patience  the  criticisms 
or  strictures  of  any  who  complained  of  these 
disbursements.  Upon  the  factious  opposers 
of  his  policy  he  hesitated  not  to  heap  the 
curses  of  Allah. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  Omar  that  the 
government  of  Islam  began  to  assume  a  regular 
form.  There  was  a  division  of  labor  in  the 
administration  of  affairs.  An  exchequer  was 
organized  and  put  under  the  direction  of  a 
secretary.  The  year  of  Mohammed's  flight 
from  Mecca  was  made  the  Era  of  Islam  from 
which  all  events  were  dated.  A  system  of 
coinage  was  established,  each  piece  bearing  the 
•name  of  the  Caliph  Omar  with  the  inscription, 
Lo  ILLAH  IL  ALLAH,  —  "There  is  no  God 
but  Allah." 

It  was,  however,  by  the  vast  work  of  con- 
quest that  the  reign  of  Omar  the  Great  was 
most  distinguished.  The  Mohammedan  records 
claim  the  capture  of  thirty-six  thousand  towns 
and  fortresses  as  trophies  of  the  teu-aud-a-half 
years  of  his  administration.  But  Omar  was 
by  no  means  a  destroyer.  As  far  as  was  prac- 
ticable he  preserved  all  that  was  taken  from 
the  enemy.  Not  only  so,  but  he  built  in  the 
conquered  territory  many  new  cities  and  em- 
poriums of  commerce.  Under  his  authority 
the  Caliphate  was  consolidated  and  his  reign 
became  the  source  of  the  Iliad  of  Islam,  teem- 
ing with  great  enterprises  and  heroic  adven- 
tures. Out  of  this  epoch  rose  the  gigantic 
figure  of  Saracen  dominion,  and  to  it  must  be 
referred  the  rise  of  that  political  greatness 
which  for  many  generations  made  the  Ara- 
bians the  masters  of  the  East. 


CHAPTER  vii.— OTHMAN  AND 


J.S  soon  as  the  Caliph  Omar 
had  received  sepulture,  the 
electoral  council  which  he 
had  appointed  convened 
for  the  choice  of  a  suc- 
cessor. Ali  and  Othman 
were  both  members  of  the 
body.  At  first  the  electors  tendered  the  Caliph- 
ate to  the  former.  In  doing  so  they  required 
of  him  a  pledge  that  he  would  govern  accord- 


ing to  the  Koran,  obey  the  traditions  of  Islam, 
and  follow  the  precedents  established  by  Abu 
Beker  and  Omar.  To  the  first  two  conditions 
he  readily  assented,  but  as  it  related  to  his 
predecessors  he  declared  that  he  would  follow 
the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience  rather  than 
their  example.  Upon  this  expression  of  his 
will  the  electors  again  assembled,  and  the 
choice  fell  on  OTHMAN,  who  accepted  the  terms 
of  the  council,  and  was  proclaimed  Caliph. 
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The  new  potentate  was  already  seventy 
years  of  age,  gray  us  to  his  (lowing  heard,  tall, 
swarthy,  and  in  every  sense  Arabian.  He  had 
not  the  austerity  of  manners  or  simplicity  of 
character  which  had  belonged  to  Omar;  but 
in  the  strict  observance  <>t'  religious  duties  he 
emulated  his  predcccs>or.  It  ua.-,  however, 
in  the  matter  of  expenditure  that  Othman 
differed  most  from  the  second  Caliph.  He  was 
lavish  in  the  distribution  of  the  great  riches 
which  conquest  had  turned  into  Medina.  Nor 
was  tin-re  wanting  among  the  faithful  a  spirit 
to  appreciate  the  liberality  of  the  ruler.  In 
times  of  famine  the  poor  were  freely  supplied 
from  the  bounty  of  the  state.  The  Caliph 
failed  not  in  his  antecedents  and  present  con- 
duct to  excite  the  admiration  and  loyalty  of 
the  true  believers.  He  took  in  marriage  two 
daughters  of  the  Prophet,  thus  combining  in 
his  household  the  profoundest  elements  of  per- 
sonal veneration  known  to  the  Islamites.  In 
his  previous  history  Othman  had  been  inti- 
mately associated  with  Mohammed,  and  had 
been  a  partner  of  both  of  his  flights.  Nor  did 
any  of  the  companions  of  the  Prophet  stand 
more  closely  in  his  affections  than  did  the  faith- 
ful Othman.  Of  him  the  son  of  Abdallah  said : 
"  Each  thing  has  its  mate,  and  each  thing  its 
associate :  my  associate  in  Paradise  is  Othman." 

The  fugitive  Yezdegird  still  hung  like  a 
shadow  on  the  borders  of  the  ancient  king- 
dom. Hope  of  recovering  his  former  power, 
there  was  none ;  but  the  friends  of  the  exiled 
king  still  rose  in  rebellion  here  and  there,  and 
gave  trouble  not  a  little  to  the  Moslems.  The 
latter,  under  their  veteran  leaders,  continued 
their  conquests  in  all  directions.  Ancient  As- 
syria was  overrun  by  their  arms.  The  ruins 
of  Nineveh,  as  those  of  Babylon  had  already 
been,  were  trodden  under  foot  by  the  men  of 
the  desert.  Yezdegird  was  pursued  from  town 
to  town,  from  province  to  province.  Being 
driven  from  Rhaga,  he  found  shelter  for  a 
brief  season  at  the  magnificent  city  of  Ispahan, 
and  then  fled  to  the  mountains  of  Parisian, 
whence  in  ancient  times  the  Achsemeniun  kings 
had  gone  forth  to  the  conquest  of  the  world. 
Afterwards  Yewlegird  sought  refuge  in  Istakar, 
among  the  ruins  of  Persepolis,  and  here  he 
barely  escaped  capture  l>y  his  enemies.  Thence 
he  fled  to  the  province  of  Kcrmati.  and  thence 
into  Khorassan.  For  a  while  he  hid  himself 


on  the  borders  of  Bactria.  In  hi>  flight  he 
still  maintained  the  form.-  of  kingly  authority. 
About  four  thousand  dependent!  of  the  old 
..n  court  at  Madain  r-till  followed  tin- 
wretched  king  and  chared  his  fortunes. 

While  tarrying  at  the  city  of  Merv. 
degird  busied  himself  with  hi-  Miper.-tition-. 
He  built  a  temple  for  the  lire-uor-hip,  and 
hoped,  perchance,  to  win  through  the  favor  of 
heaven  what  he  had  lost  by  the  folly  of  earth. 
Meanwhile  the  city  of  Ispahan  was  n-garri- 
soned  by  the  fragments  of  the  Persian  army 
which  had  survived  the  battle  of  Nehavend. 
But  on  the  approach  of  the  Mo-lems  the  gov- 
ernor proved  treacherous,  and  the  city  was 
given  up.  A  sterner  defense  was  made  at 
Istakar.  Around  this  venerable  site  were  gath- 
ered the  traditions  of  Persian  glory.  Within 
the  ramparts  of  the  city  were  collected  no 
fewer  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
men,  who,  under  the  leadership  of  Shah-Reg, 
the  provincial  governor,  made  a  final  brave 
stand  for  Persia.  But  no  courage  or  patriot- 
ism could  avail  against  the  furious  assaults  of 
the  Moslems.  A  great  battle,  fought  out.-ide 
the  walls,  resulted  in  the  annihilation  of  the 
Persian  forces.  Shah-Reg  was  killed,  and  Is- 
takar fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mohammedans. 

The  province  of  Khorassan  was  the  next 
to  be  overrun  by  the  invaders.  One  district 
after  another  was  subdued  until  Yezdi-gird, 
driven  to  the  border,  crossed  the  river  Oxus 
and  fled  to  the  Scythians.  Nor  did  hU  wan- 
derings cease  until  he  presented  himself  to  the 
khan  of  Tartary  and  the  emperor  of  China. 
Returning  from  these  remote  pilgrimages  and 
supported  by  the  Tartars,  he  crossed  into 
Bactria  and  renewed  the  effort  to  recover  his 
kingdom.  Soon,  however,  he  was  desc 
by  his  Northern  allies,  while  his  own  nobles, 
who  had  so  long  adhered  to  his  fortunes,  en- 
tered into  a  conspiracy  to  betray  him  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  Discovering  the  treason, 
he  escaped  from  Merv  and  continued  his  flight 
to  a  river,  whither  he  was  pursued  by  a  band 
of  horsemen  and  hacked  to  death  with  their 
cimeters.  Thus,  in  the  year  il'il.  expired  the 
la-t  of  the  old  kings  of  Persia.  With  him 
the  fire-temples  of  the  Ka-t  tottered  to  their 
fall,  and  the  dynasty  of  ( 'hosroes  was  extinct. 
I'er.-ia  became  a  Mohammedan  provi: 

Meanwhile    Kgypt    had    remained    quietly 
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under  the  governorship  of  Amru.  The  peo- 
ple, if  not  contented  with  the  change  of  mas- 
ters, accepted  the  Cresent  as  the  emblem  of 
their  fate.  A  tolerable  degree  of  quiet  was 
maintained  until  the  accession  of  Othman, 
when  Amru  was  removed  from  the  governor- 
ship to  make  room  for  Saad,  brother  of  the 
Caliph.  The  new  officer  owed  his  elevation 
to  favoritism,  and  was  by  no  means  the  equal 
of  Amru  in  executive  abilities.  The  latter 
had,  indeed,  won  the  affections  of  the  Egyp- 
tians by  his  justice  and  moderation,  and  they 
bitterly  resented  his  deposition.  From  the 
first  the  ears  of  the  new  governor  were 
greeted  with  the  mutterings  of  revolt.  Nor 
did  the  emperor,  Constantine,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Heraclius  at  Constantinople,  fail  to 
take  advantage  of  the  dissension  which  had 
thus  been  fomented  in  Egypt.  A  fleet  was 
immediately  equipped,  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Manuel,  and  sent  against  Alexan- 
dria. With  him  the  Greeks  of  the  great  me- 
tropolis entered  into  correspondence,  and  the 
city  was  presently  betrayed  into  his  hands. 
Thus  of  a  sudden,  the  political  condition  of 
the  kingdom  was  reversed,  and  Othman  found 
quick  occasion  to  repent  of  his  folly  in  ap- 
pointing an  incompetent  favorite  to  office. 

Amru  was  at  once  reinstated.  The  old 
general  repaired  to  the  scene  of  action,  raised 
a  large  army,  composed  largely  of  the  anti- 
Greek  element  in  Egypt,  and  again  laid  siege 
to  Alexandria.  It  was  now  the  third  time 
that  that  city  had  been  invested  by  the  forces 
of  Amru.  The  veteran  now  registered  an  oath 
in  heaven  that  it  was  the  last  time  that  the 
capital  of  Egypt  would  find  herself  in  a  con- 
dition to  become  the  subject  of  a  siege.  Ac- 
cordingly, when,  after  an  obstinate  defense  on 
the  part  of  the  Greeks,  the  city  again  fell 
into  his  hands,  he  leveled  the  ramparts  to  the 
earth  and  left  the  metropolis  exposed  to  as- 
sault on  every  side.  Manuel  and  his  Greeks, 
glad  to  escape  with  their  lives,  took  ship  and 
sped  away  to  Constantinople.  The  rest  of  the 
inhabitants  were,  for  the  most  part,  spared, 
and  the  spot  where  the  slaughter  was  stayed 
was  commemorated  by  the  merciful  Amru, 
who  built  thereon  a  mosque  called  the  Mosque 
of  Mercy. 

As   soon    as  the   danger  was  passed    and 
Egypt    pacified,    the   Caliph   Othman    aggra- 


vated his  former  folly  by  again  deposing 
Amru  from  the  governorship  and  reappointing 
Saad  in  his  stead.  The  latter,  smarting  under 
a  disgrace  which  could  not  be  wiped  out  by 
the  factitious  honors  of  office,  resolved  to  gain 
glory  by  foreign  conquest.  He  accordingly 
fixed  his  eye  upon  Northern  Africa  as  an  in- 
viting field  for  his  operations.  There,  from 
the  borders  of  Egypt,  stretching  away  across 
Barca  to  Cape  Non  in  the  distant  West,  lay 
a  country  more  than  two  thousand  miles  in 
extent,  many  of  the  districts  populous  and 
fertile  to  exuberance,  and  all  of  historic  fame. 
Here  were  the  countries  of  Libya,  Mamarica, 
Cyrenaica,  Carthage,  Numidia,  and  Maurita- 
nia, especially  inviting  to  the  rapacious  zeal 
of  the  Mohammedans.  After  the  disastrous 
wars  related  in  the  last  Book  of  the  preced- 
ing and  the  first  of  the  present  Volume,  the 
African  states  had,  during  the  sixth  century, 
sunk  into  a  condition  of  helpless  decay.  They 
were  now  to  be  roused  from  their  stupor  by 
the  clamorous  war-cry  of  Arabia. 

As  soon  as  Saad  had  settled  the  affairs  of 
Egypt  after  his  reinstatement  in  office,  he  be- 
gan to  prepare  for  his  contemplated  African 
campaign.  An  army  of  forty  thousand  Arabs, 
fully  equipped,  mostly  veteran  soldiers,  well 
supplied  with  camels  for  the  march  across  the 
desert,  was  mustered  on  the  border  of  Egypt, 
looking  out  to  the  west. 

A  toilsome  march  was  now  begun  across 
the  trackless  wastes  of  Libya.  But  to  the 
Arab  and  the  camel  the  desert  was  a  native 
place  of  peace  and  freedom.  Arriving  at  the 
city  of  Tripoli,  one  of  the  most  wealthy  em- 
poriums of  the  African  coast,  Saad  began  a 
siege.  A  valiant  resistance,  however,  was 
made  by  the  inhabitants  and  the  Greek  aux- 
iliaries who  came  to  their  assistance,  and  the 
Moslems  were  driven  back  with  severe  losses. 
Meanwhile  the  Roman  governor,  Gregorius, 
arrived  on  the  scene  with  an  army  numbering 
a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men.  Most 
of  these,  however,  were  raw  recruits  whom 
the  general  had  gathered  in  Barbary  for  the 
defense  of  his  African  territories.  The  host, 
though  greatly  outnumbering  the  Moslems, 
was  little  capable  of  standing  before  the  Arab 
veterans  in  battle. 

The  two  armies  met  before  the  walls  of 
Tripoli.  For  several  days  the  conflict  was 
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desperately  renewed  from  morning  till  noon, 
when  the  African  sun  would  drive  the  com- 
batants to  the  shade  of  their  tents.  Saiid  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  battle.  In  the  part 
of  the  field  where  he  fought  the  enemy  was 
driven  hack  with  slaughter,  but  in  other  parts 
the  Moslems  were  repulsed.  One  of  the  most 
conspicuous  personages  of  the  fight  was  the 
warlike  daughter  of  Gregorius,  who,  mounted 
on  a  tremendous  steed,  flashing  in  burnished 
armor,  scoured  the  field  like  Bellona. 

The  Roman  general,  unable  to  rout  the 
Arabs,  undertook  to  accomplish  by  perfidy 
what  he  could  not  do  by  force.  He  offered  a 
reward  of  a  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold 
and  the  hand  of  his  Amazonian  daughter  to 
any  one  who  would  bring  him  the  head  of 
Saiid.  Hearing  of  this  proposal,  the  Arab 
leader  was  induced  to  keep  aloof  from  the 
field,  and  the  battle  went  against  him  until 
what  time  it  was  suggested  that  he  in  his  turn 
should  offer  a  hundred  thousand  pieces  and 
the  hand  of  the  same  maiden — so  soon  as  she 
should  be  taken  captive — to  him  who  would 
cut  off  the  head  of  Gregorius.  Then  the 
Arabs  fell  to  stratagem.  On  the  following 
morning,  pretending  to  renew  the  fight,  they 
held  most  of  their  forces  in  reserve  until  the 
heated  hour  of  noon.  Then  the  Moslems, 
fresh  from  their  rest,  led  by  the  valiant  Zobeir, 
broke  from  their  tents,  fell  upon  the  exhausted 
enemy,  killed  Gregorius,  captured  his  daugh- 
ter, and  inflicted  an  overwhelming  defeat  on 
his  army.  Zobeir,  by  whom  the  Roman  gen- 
eral was  slain,  refused  to  accept  the  reward, 
and  though  he  was  made  the  bearer  of  the 
news  of  victory  to  Medina,  he  forebore  all 
reference  to  his  own  deeds  in  reciting  to  the 
Caliph  the  story  of  the  battle. 

Though  completely  triumphant  over  the 
army  of  his  enemy,  Saiid  was  unable  to  follow 
up  his  successes.  So  great  had  been  his  losses 
that  he  could  not  further  prosecute  his  con- 
quests.  He  was  not  even  strong  enough  to 
retain  possession  of  the  territories  which  he 
had  overrun,  but  was  obliged,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  fifteen  months,  to  return  to  Egypt. 
The  expedition  had  been  more  fruitful  in 
slaves  and  spoils  than  in  the  addition  of  ter- 
ritory to  the  dominions  of  Islam.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  Saiid  made  similar  expedition! 
from  Upper  Egypt  into  the  kingdom  of 


Nubia.  The  people  of  that  laud  had  been 
christianized  by  the  agency  of  traveling  mis- 
sionaries, who  had  set  up  the  Cross  as  far 
south  as  the  Equator.  The  Nubian  king  was 
compelled  by  the  Moslems  to  acknowledge  the 
supremacy  of  the  Caliph,  and  to  emphasize 
his  own  dependency  by  an  annual  contribu- 
tion of  Ethiopian  slaves. 

In  establishing  the  authority  of  the  Caliph- 
ate over  the  distant  countries  subdued  by  the 
prowess  of  the  Arabs,  it  became  necessary  to 
organize  provinces  and  to  establish  therein  a 
kind  of  satrapial  governments.  In  pursuing 
this  policy,  Caliph  Othman  appointed  as  gov- 
ernor of  Syria  one  of  his  ablest  generals, 
named  Moawyah  Ibn  Abu  Sofian,  chief  of  the 
tribe  of  Koreish,  to  which  belonged  Moham- 
med. Abu  Sofian  proved  to  be  an  able  and 
ambitious  officer.  During  his  service  under 
Omar  he  had  frequently  sought  permission  of 
that  Caliph  to  build  a  fleet  and  extend  the 
authority  of  Islam  over  the  seas.  Omar, 
whose  policy  it  was  to  hold  his  ambitious  gen- 
erals in  check,  refused  the  permission ;  but 
after  the  accession  of  Othman,  namely,  in  the 
year  649,  it  was  agreed  that  Abu  Sofian 
should  equip  an  armament  and  try  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Mediterranean.  The  outlying- 
Asiatic  islands  still  owned  a  nominal  depend- 
ence upon  the  Empire  of  the  East;  but  the 
decadence  of  the  government  at  Constantino- 
ple had  left  the  insular  kingdoms  exposed  to 
easy  conquest  Abu  Sofian  directed  his  first 
movement  against  the  island  of  Cyprus.  The 
garrison  proved  too  weak  to  make  any  effect- 
ual resistance,  and  a  conquest  was  easily  ef- 
fected. In  the  island  of  Aradus,  however, 
the  Moslems  met  with  a  more  serious  recep- 
tion. Once  and  again  they  landed,  and  as 
often  were  repulsed  by  the  heroic  inhabitants. 
With  superior  forces  the  Arabs  then  renewed 
the  attack,  overran  the  island,  fired  the  prin- 
cipal city,  and  drove  most  of  the  native  Ara- 
dians  into  exile. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Emperor  Constantine 
fitted  out  a  squadron,  took  command  in  per- 
son, and  went  forth  to  encounter  the  Moslem 
fleet  in  the  Phrenician  Sea.  It  was  the  first 
decisive  conflict  of  Islam  on  the  deep.  Con- 
stiintine  ordered  psalms  to  be  sung  and  the 
-  to  be  lifted  on  high  as  his  ships  went 
into  battle.  On  the  other  side  the  golden 
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Crescent  was  displayed  above  the  mast,  and 
passages  of  the  Koraii  were  recited  by  the 
faithful  as  they  began  the  conflict.  The  bat- 
tle soon  showed  that,  by  sea  as  well  as  by 
laud,  a  new  power  had  arisen  to  contest  for 
the  supremacy  of  the  nations.  The  fleet  of 
the  Emperor  was  either  wrecked  or  driven 
from  the  scene,  and  Constantine  himself 
barely  escaped  by  flight.  Such  was  the  bat- 
tle of  the  Masts. 

The  next  movements  of  the  Moslems  were 
•directed  against  Crete  and  Malta.  Landings 
were  effected,  cities  taken,  conquests  made  in 
the  name  of  the  Prophet.  The  island  and  city 
of  Rhodes  suffered  a  memorable  assault.  That 
celebrated  Colossus,  which  was  reckoned  one 
of  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the  ancient  world, 
was  broken  into  fragments,  shipped  to  Alex- 
andria, and  sold  to  a  Jewish  merchant.1 

Soon  afterwards  a  second  sea-fight  was  had 
with  the  Christians  in  the  Bay  of  Feneke, 
less  decisive  in  its  results  than  the  so-called 
Battle  of  the  Masts  in  the  Sea  of  Phoenicia. 
Subsequently  the  Arabs  coasted  along  the 
shores  of  Asia  Minor,  crossed  the  Hellespont, 
and  flaunted  the  emblem  of  Islam  within 
sight  of  the  turrets  of  Constantinople.  Thus 
in  a  few  years  did  the  inflamed  followers  of 
the  Camel-driver  of  Mecca,  springing,  as  it 
"were,  from  the  parched  sands  of  the  desert, 
inspired  with  the  sullen  dogma  of  Fate  and 
the  rapturous  vision  of  Paradise,  rear  their 
victorious  banners  over  the  ruins  of  the  most 
famous  states  of  antiquity. 

Ominous  was  the  accident  which  now  be- 
fell the  Caliph  Othman.  Mohammed  had  had 
a  ring.  At  his  death  he  gave  it  to  the  vener- 
able Abu  Beker.  After  his  departure  the 
eacred  relic  passed  to  Omar,  and  from  him  to 
Othman.  It  consisted  of  a  band  of  silver,  in- 
scribed with  the  words,  "Mohammed,  the 
Apostle  of  Allah."  One  day,  while  gazing 
into  a  brook,  Othman  dropped  the  ring  into 
the  water.  The  stream  was  searched  in  vain ; 
the  relic  could  not  be  found.  It  was  the  sig- 
net of  authority.  Great  was  the  dread  which 
fell  upon  the  superstitious  Arabs  on  account 
of  this  irreparable  loss. 

"The  fragments  of  the  great  bronze  statue  are 
said  to  have  been  so  many  and  heavy  that  it  re- 
quired a  caravan  of  nine  hundred  camels  to  trans- 
port them  across  the  desert. 


It  came  to  pass  that  since  the  days  of  Abu 
Beker  the  Book  of  Al  Koran  had  become  cor- 
rupted by  the  interpolation  of  many  spurious 
passages  and  false  versions.  Violent  disputes 
arose  among  the  teachers  of  Islam  as  to  what 
was  and  what  was  not  the  true  Koranic  doc- 
trine. The  quarrels  of  the  doctors  became  a 
scandal  to  the  faith,  and  Othmau  was  impelled 
to  correct  the  abuses  by  authority.  A  council 
of  the  chief  Moslems  was  called,  and  it  was 
decreed  that  all  the  copies  of  the  Koran,  ex- 
cepting one  only  which  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  old  princess  Hafza,  widow  of  Mohammed, 
and  which  was  recognized  as  genuine,  should 
be  burned.  The  precious  volume  of  the  widow 
was  then  used  as  the  basis  of  seven  carefully 
made  transcripts,  and  one  copy  of  the  authen- 
tic original  thus  established  was  ordered  to  be 
placed  for  preservation  in  the  seven  cities  of 
Mecca,  Yemen,  Damascus,  Bahrein,  Bassora, 
Cufa,  and  Medina.  All  others  were  given  to 
the  flames.  Wherefrom  the  careful  Othman 
received  the  title  of  the  Gatherer  of  the  Koran. 

The  Caliph  was  already  in  his  dotage.  For 
several  years  his  secretary,  named  Merwan, 
had  had  an  undue  ascendency  over  the  old 
man's  mind  and  was  indeed  the  master  spirit 
in  the  government.  Two  other  circumstances 
tended  powerfully  to  render  the  administration 
unpopular.  In  the  first  place,  during  the 
quarter  of  a  century  from  the  death  of  Mo- 
hammed, the  true  moral  enthusiasm  of  his 
followers  had  somewhat  abated.  The  motives 
of  action  which  impelled  the  leaders  of  Islam 
were  more  worldly,  less  sincere.  Of  course 
the  fiery  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith 
still  burned  in  the  hearts  of  soldier  and  civil- 
ian, but  the  dross  of  personal  ambition  and 
the  cross-purposes  of  enmity  and  jealousy  pre- 
vailed over  the  higher  principles  and  impulses 
of  the  first  believers.  In  the  next  place,  the 
personal  and  administrative  character  of  Oth- 
man was  of  a  kind  well  calculated  to  offend 
and  incite  the  faithful  to  discontent.  Othman 
had  assumed  a  bearing  more  haughty  than 
that  of  his  predecessors.  His  expenditures  of 
the  public  money  were  unreasonably  lavish. 
He  wasted  the  treasures  of  Islam  upon  friends 
and  favorites,  many  of  whom  were  unworthy 
of  respect.  To  the  parasites  of  the  court  he 
gave  money  without  stint.  The  ambitious 
secretary  received  a  gift  of  more  than  five 
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hundred  thousand  dinars,  the  donative  being 
appropriated  out  of  the  spoils  of  Africa.  Nor 
would  the  haughty  old  potentate  brook  with 
patience  the  criticisms  and  complaints  of  his 
people.  His  conduct  in  removing  the  able 
Amru  from  the  governorship  of  Egypt  and 
the  appointment  in  his  stead  of  Saad,  his  own 
foster  brother,  had  laid  the  foundations  of 
distrust  in  the  beginning  of  his  administration. 
Other  removals  of  faithful  officers  had  added 
to  the  discontent,  and  now,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  Islam,  were  heard  the  mut- 
terings  of  revolt  and  mutiny. 

Accidental  circumstances  fired  the  train  of 
rebellion.  On  a  certain  occasion  the  Caliph 
•went  into  the  pulpit  of  the  mosque  and  de- 
fended himself  against  the  charges  which  were 
freely  circulated.  He  declared  that  the  money 
in  the  public  treasury  belonged  to  Allah,  and 
that  the  Caliph,  as  the  successor  of  the  Prophet, 
had  a  right  to  distribute  the  funds  in  what 
manner  soever  he  would.  Hereupon  a  certain 
veteran  Moslem,  named  Ammar  Ibn  Yaser, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  companions  of  the 
Prophet,  spoke  out  openly  in  the  mosque, 
contradicting  what  the  Caliph  had  said.  For 
this  he  was  attacked  by  the  kinsfolk  of  Oth- 
man  and  shamefully  beaten  until  he  fainted 
away.  When  the  intelligence  of  this  outrage 
was  spread  abroad  the  smouldering  ,  elements 
of  sedition  were  fanned  into  a  flame. 

At  this  juncture  a  certain  leader  arose, 
being  a  converted  Jew  of  the  name  of  Ibn 
Caba.  Knowing  the  distempered  spirit  of  the 
people  he  went  about  inciting  to  revolt.  He 
visited  Yemen,  Hidschaf,  Bassora,  Cufa,  Syria, 
and  Egypt,  denouncing  the  government  of 
Caliph  Othman  and  inviting  the  multitude  to 
dethrone  their  sovereign.  He  advised  that  a 
fictitious  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  be  undertaken 
with  the,  ulterior  object  of  collecting  an  army 
against  the  government.  It  began  to  be  said 
that  Ali  was  the  rightful  potentate  of  Islam, 
and  that  the  reign  of  Othman  had  been  a 
usurpation  from  the  first.  This  was  done, 
however,  without  the  connivance  of  Ali,  who 
remained  faithful  to  Othman. 

The  seed  sown  by  Ibn  Caba  took  root  and 
grew  and  flourished.  Bands  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  began  to  assemble  at  Medina. 
Encamping  at  a  distance  of  a  league  from  the 
city,  the  insurgents  sent  a  message  to  the  Ca- 


liph, demanding  that  he  should  either  reform 
the  abuses  of  his  government  or  abdicate  the 
throne.  So  critical  became  the  situation  that 
Othman  was  obliged  to  seek  the  services  of 
Ali  as  a  mediator  of  the  people.  The  latter 
agreed  to  use  his  influence  for  peace  on  condi- 
tion that  the  Caliph  would  denounce  the  errors 
of  his  reign  and  make  reparation  for  the  wrongs 
which  he  had  inflicted.  The  aged  Othman 
was  obliged  to  go  into  the  mosque  and  make 
a  public  confession  of  his  sins,  and  to  offer 
prayer  to  Allah  for  reconciliation  and  forgive- 
ness. The  multitude  was  quieted,  and  a  tem- 
porary peace  secured. 

In  a  short  time,  however,  the  Caliph,  act- 
ing under  the  inspiration  of  his  secretary,  who 
had  been  absent  from  Medina  during  the  re- 
cent crisis,  returned  to  the  old  abuses ;  and  the 
people,  learning  of  his  perfidy,  again  rose  in 
revolt.  Ali  refused  to  interfere ;  for  Othman 
had  broken  faith.  When  the  rebellion  was 
about  to  break  into  open  violence,  the  Caliph 
again  came  to  his  senses  and  eagerly  sought 
to  maintain  the  peace.  He  implored  Ali  to 
lend  his  aid  in  placating  the  multitude.  The 
latter  finally  agreed,  on  condition  of  a  written 
pledge,  that  the  abuses  in  the  government 
should  be  corrected,  to  go  forth  again  and  per- 
suade the  people  to  desist  from  violence.  Saad 
was  removed  from  the  governorship  of  Egypt, 
and  the  popular  Mohammed,  son  of  Abu  Beker, 
was  appointed  in  his  stead.  The  new  officer 
set  out  for  Alexandria,  and  affairs  at  Medina 
again  assumed  a  more  peaceable  aspect;  but 
while  Mohammed  was  on  his  way  to  Egypt, 
one  of  the  slaves  of  Merwan,  riding  by,  was 
taken,  and  upon  his  person  a  dispatch  was 
found  directed  to  Saad,  and  signed  by  Oth- 
man. The  former  was  directed  by  the  latter 
to  seize  Mohammed  on  his  arrival  in  Egypt, 
and  put  him  to  death !  Thus  had  a  double 
treachery  been  perpetrated  by  the  government 
at  Medina. 

Mohammed  at  once  marched  back  to  the 
capital.  Othman  was  confronted  with  his  let- 
ter, but  he  denied  all  knowledge  of  its  compo- 
sition. Suspicion  fell  on  Merwan,  but  the  Ca- 
liph refused  to  give  up  his  secretary  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  people.  A  great  tumult  arose 
in  the  city.  Ali  and  other  patriotic  Moslems 
sought  in  vain  to  allay  the  excitement.  The 
insurgents,  led  by  Mohammed  and  Ammar 
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Ibn  Yaser,  broke  into  the  Mosque,  where 
Othman,  now  eighty-two  years  of  age,  sat 
reading  the  Koran.  By  some  he  was  struck 
with  clubs  and  by  others  pierced  with  swords 
till  he  was  dead.  The  treasure-house  was 
plundered,  and  the  body  of  the  murdered  Ca- 
liph was  buried  in  his  bloody  garments. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  vengeance 
had  done  its  work,  the  city  became  first  calm 
and  then  repentant.  The  magnanimous  Ali 
gave  public  expression  to  his  sorrow,  and  re- 
buked his  sons  for  not  having  fought  more 
bravely  in  defense  of  the  dead  Caliph.  It  ap- 
peared, moreover,  that  the  treacherous  letter 
to  the  emir  of  Egypt  had  really  been  written 
by  Merwan  for  the  purpose  of  hastening  the 
revolution ;  for  he,  in  the  mean  time,  had  se- 
cretly abandoned  the  cause  of  Othman,  and 
gone  over  to  the  insurgents.  Thus  in  the  year 
A.  D.  655,  the  third  Caliph  of  the  Moham- 
medan states  ended  an  unpopular  reign  with 
a  shameful  death. 

Though  no  successor  was  named  by  Oth- 
man, the  popular  voice  at  once  indicated  Ali. 
But  several  candidates  appeared  for  the  vacant 
Caliphate  and  the  delegates  who  came  to  Medina 
from  the  various  parts  of  the  Moslem  Empire 
were  clamorous  for  their  respective  favorites. 
From  the  first,  however,  it  appeared  that  the 
election  of  Ali  could  hardly  be  defeated.  He 
was  by  birth  the  Prophet's  cousin ;  by  mar- 
riage, his  son-in-law.  He  was  courageous,  elo- 
quent, and  liberal.  He  had  reputation  both 
in  the  field  and  in  the  cabinet.  It  was  per- 
ceived, moreover,  that  his  election  would  es- 
tablish the  crown  in  the  House  of  Mohammed ; 
for  Fatima,  the  Prophet's  daughter,  was  the 
wife  of  Ali,  and  the  mother  of  all  the  lineal 
descendants  of  Abdallah's  son.  The  chief  of 
the  opposing  candidates  were  Zobeir,  who  had 
distinguished  himself  in  the  war  with  Barbary 
by  the  slaying  of  Gregorius ;  Telha,  who  had 
been  one  of  the  electoral  council  appointed  to 
choose  a  successor  to  Omar  the  Great,  and 
Moawyah,  the  satrap  of  Syria. 

Medina  was  thrown  into  great  excitement 
on  the  occasion  of  the  election.  Nor  might 
the  choice  of  a  new  Caliph  be  postponed ;  for 
the  people  were  clamorous  for  a  new  ruler. 
The  leading  men  pleaded  with  Ali  to  accept 
the  office,  and  he  was  disposed  to  yield  to  • 
their  entreaties;  but  he  refused,  as  in  the  elec- 


tion twelve  years  previously,  to  bind  hiiuv  If 
with  pledges,  declaring  his  purpose,  it  •  1.  rt.  ,| 
Caliph,  to  administer  the  government  with 
independence  and  justice  to  all.  The  election 
was  held  in  the  mosque  of  Medina.  The  choice 
fell  on  A  i.i,  and  the  other  candidates  came 
forward  and  gave  their  right  hands  in  token 
of  allegiance.  Moawyah,  however,  was  not 
present  at  the  election,  and  his  family,  the 
tribe  of  Ommiah,  withdrew  as  soon  as  they 
perceived  the  result  of  the  election.  It  was 
doubtful  also  whether  the  pledge  given  by 
Zobeir  and  Telha  was  any  thing  more  than  a 
superficial  recognition  of  what  they  were  un- 
able to  prevent.  Their  merely  nominal  loyalty 
was  soon  discovered  in  an  effort  which  they 
made  to  ensnare  Ali  in  difficulty  by  advising 
him  to  investigate  the  assassination  of  Othman 
and  to  punish  the  perpetrators  of  that  deed. 
This,  if  undertaken,  would  have  hopelessly 
embroiled  the  government  with  some  of  its 
most  able  supporters.  Ali  prudently  adopted 
the  policy  of  letting  the  dead  past  bury  its 
dead ;  nor  did  he  omit  any  measure  which 
wisdom  could  dictate  to  propitiate  the  favor 
of  the  tribes  of  Koreish  and  Ommiah,  which 
had  so  strenuously  supported  Moawyah  for  the 
Caliphate. 

Ali  had  the  genius  to  discover  and  the  will 
to  correct  the  governmental  abuses  which  had 
sprung  up  during  his  predecessor's  reign.  He 
began  his  work  by  reforming  the  provincial 
governments.  The  subject  states  of  Islam  had 
received  as  their  governors  at  the  hands  of 
Othman  a  class  of  favorites  who,  as  a  rule, 
had  little  fitness  for  their  office.  It  became 
the  duty  of  Ali  to  displace  these  worthless 
satraps  and  to  appoint  others  in  their  stead. 
In  the  performance  of  this  duty  he  displayed 
his  usual  courage.  Notwithstanding  the  tem- 
porizing advice  of  his  counselors  he  proceeded  to 
depose  the  incompetent  and  to  put  the  faith- 
ful in  their  places.  Strenuous  efforts  were 
made  to  retain  Moawyah  in  the  governorship 
of  Syria.  His  wealth  and  influence  were  so 
great  as  to  make  him  a  terror  to  the  timid 
advisers  of  the  Caliph.  But  the  disloyalty  of 
Moawyah  was  so  manifest  that  Ali  could  not 
blink  the  situation  without  jeoparding  his  own 
authority. 

The  governor  of  Syria  had  recently  dis- 
played one  of  the  bloody  garments  of  Oth- 
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man  in  the  mosque  of  Damascus  and  had  ex- 
horted the  Syrians  to  demand  the  punishment 
of  the  wretches  who  had  slain  their  sovereign. 
To  permit  Moawyah  to  retain  authority  in 
the  East  was  a  virtual  abdication  on  the  part 
of  Ali.  A  new  catalogue  of  governors  was 
accordingly  made  out,  and  the  officers  so  ap- 
pointed were  at  once  sent  to  their  respective 
provinces. 

These  measures  were  attended  with  much 
hazard.  The  new  officers  were  either  not  ac- 
cepted at  all  or  received  with  aversion  and 
distrust.  The  deposed  governor  of  Arabia, 
Felix,  resigned  to  his  successor,  but  carried 
off  the  treasures  of  the  province  to  Medina 
and  delivered  them  to  Ayesha,  who  was  of  the 
party  of  the  malcontents.  The  new  governor 
of  Bassora  found  his  subjects  in  such  a  state 
of  eruption  that  he  was  obliged  to  retire  from 
the  city,  and  was  glad  to  effect  his  escape. 
Ammar  Ibu  Sahel,  who  had  received  the 
satrapy  of  Cufa,  found  the  people  of  his 
province  in  arms,  supporting  the  former  gov- 
ernor, whom  Othman  had  appointed.  Saad 
Ibn  Ka'is,  who  had  received  the  governorship 
of  Egypt,  was  met  by  multitudes  who  de- 
manded that  the  murderers  of  Othman  should 
first  be  punished,  and  provincial  governors 
appointed  aftrwards.  Ibn  Ka'is,  like  the  rest, 
unable  to  support  his  claims  by  force,  returned 
to  Medina.  Nor  did  better  success  attend  the 
effort  of  Sahel  Ibn  Hanif  to  install  himself  in 
the  governorship  of  Syria.  So  completely  were 
the  people  of  this  province  under  the  influence 
of  Moawyah,  that  they  drew  their  cimeters  on 
the  very  borders,  and  forbade  the  satrap  to 
set  his  foot  within  their  territory.  It  thus 
happened  that  four  out  of  the  five  provincial 
governors  were  oblige.d  to  return  as  if  from  a 
fool's  errand  into  foreign  parts,  and  present 
themselves  empty  handed  to  the  Caliph. 

It  was  now  evident  that  affairs  had  reached 
a  crisis.  Ali  dispatched  a  messenger  to  Moa- 
wyah demanding  his  allegiance,  and  the  Syrian 
governor  sent  back  to  Medina  by  the  hands 
of  an  officer  a  sealed  missive ;  but  when  the 
letter  was  opened  it  was  found  to  contain  not 
a  word.  Such  a  mockery  could  not  be  other- 
wise interpreted  than  as  a  challenge  to  battle. 

Moawyah  immediately  prepared  for  the 
conflict.  He  hung  up  in  the  mosque  of  Da- 
mascus the  bloody  vest  of  Othman,  and  by 


his  ascendency  over  the  passions  of  the  Syr- 
ians soon  mustered  an  army  of  sixty  thousand 
nun.  But  Ali  was  not  to  be  intimidated. 
He  made  a  public  declaration  in  the  name  of 
Allah  and  the  Prophet  that  he  was  guiltless 
of  the  blood  of  his  predecessor.  He  then 
dispatched  messengers  into  all  the  provinces, 
demanding  that  the  true  believers  should  rally 
around  the  emblem  of  Islam. 

Meanwhile,  Ayesha,  Zobeir,  and  Telha 
withdrew  with  their  confederates  from  Medina 
and  made  their  head-quarters  at  Mecca.  The 
birthplace  of  the  Prophet  became  the  seat 
of  a  conspiracy  for  the  dethronement  of  his 
successor.  Ayesha  was  the  leading  spirit  of 
the  great  rebellion.  Supported  by  the  two 
powerful  families  of  Koreish  and  Ommiah, 
she  sent  out  couriers  inviting  the  cooperation 
of  those  governors  whom  Ali  would  have  de- 
posed and  inciting  the  people  of  the  provinces 
to  insurrection.  In  a  council  which  was  held 
at  Mecca,  it  was  resolved  that  the  rebellious 
army,  under  the  leadership  of  Telha,  should 
march  to  Bassora  and  make  that  city  the  base 
of  future  operations  against  the  Caliph.  At 
the  same  time  the  following  proclamation  was 
prepared  by  Ayesha  and  trumpeted  through 
the  streets  of  Mecca : 

"In  the  name  of  the  Most  High  God. 
Ayesha,  Mother  of  the  Faithful,  accompanied 
by  the  chiefs  Telha  and  Zobeir,  is  going  in 
person  to  Bassora.  All  those  of  the  faithful 
who  burn  with  a  desire  to  defend  the  faith 
and  avenge  the  death  of  the  Caliph  Othman, 
have  only  to  present  themselves  and  they 
shall  be  furnished  with  all  necessaries  for  the 
journey." 

The  retirement  of  the  insurgent  host  from 
Mecca  was  not  unlike  the  embarrassed  move- 
ments of  the  Prophet  and  his  friends  in  the 
early  days  of  Islam.  Ayesha,  mounted  on  a 
camel,  led  the  way ;  but  the  princess  was  dis- 
tracted with  superstitious  fears.  On  arriving 
at  Bassora  the  gates  were  closed  against  her 
and  her  army  ;  for  the  people  of  the  city  were 
divided  in  their  allegiance,  and  the  party  of 
Ali  had  gained  the  ascendency.  Some  went 
forth  and  joined  the  camp  of  Ayesha,  and 
skirmishing  began  between  the  two  factions. 

Meanwhile,  a  message  was  sent  to  Medina  to 
know  whether  Telha  and  Zobeir  had  freely 
assented  to  the  election  of  Ali  or  had  acted 
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under  compulsion.  While  this  business  was 
pending,  however,  the  partisans  of  Ayesha 
broke  into  the  city,  killed  the  governor's 
guard,  and  obtained  possession  of  his  person. 
By  this  means  the  party  of  Ali  was  suppressed 
and  Bassora  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
rebels.  The  latter  conducted  themselves  with 
more  prudence  than  was  to  have  been  ex- 
pected, for  they  forebore  to  persecute  the 
adherents  of  the  Caliph,  seeking  to  win 
them  from  their  allegiance  by  kindness  and 
blandishments. 

Ali  was  not  idle  in  the  emergency.  Being 
an  orator,  he  harangued  the  multitudes  from 
the  mosque.  There  was,  however,  less  enthu- 
siasm for  his  cause  in  the  city  than  a  sanguine 
prince  would  hope  for.  Still  the  people  came 
to  his  standard,  and  when  two  learned  doctors 
of  the  law  made  a  solemn  declaration  that 
Ali  was  in  no  wise  implicated  in  the  murder 
of  Othman,  the  loyalty  of  the  people  was  kin- 
dled to  full  heat.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
uprising,  the  Caliph  marched  forth  from  the 
city  and  proceeded  against  Bassora.  He  sent 
word  to  Abu  Musa  Alashair,  governor  of 
Cufa,  and  to  the  other  satraps  who  were  fa- 
vorable to  his  cause  to  come  to  his  assistance ; 
but  the  ruler  of  Cufa  was  little  disposed  to 
aid  a  prince  who  had  attempted  to  depose  him 
from  office.  A  reply  was  accordingly  sent 
which  meant  either  evasion  or  nothing  at  all. 
Meanwhile,  the  governor  of  Bassora,  who  had 
been  put  out  of  office  by  Ayesha,  and  whose 
beard  had  been  contemptuously  pulled  out 
hair  by  hair,  came  to  the  camp  of  Ali  and 
made  a  plaint  of  his  degradation.  The  Ca- 
liph next  dispatched  his  son  Hassan  and  Am- 
mar  Ibn  Yaser  to  expostulate  with  the  gov- 
ernor of  Cufa  and  to  demand  a  contingent  of 
troops. 

These  messengers  were  kindly  received  by 
the  governor,  and  urged  upon  him  the  reason- 
ableness of  Ali's  demands ;  but  he  held  aloof 
from  complying.  He  was  for  arbitration,  for 
investigating  the  offense  which  was  charged 
to  the  Caliph,  for  every  thing,  indeed,  except 
furnishing  the  troops.  While  the  negotiations 
were  pending,  another  one  of  the  Caliph's 
ambassadors  had  struck  to  the  bottom  of  the 
question  by  seizing  the  citadel  of  Cufa,  scourg- 
ing the  garrison  into  obedience,  and  sending 
the  soldiers  of  the  escort  to  stop  the  nonsense 
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which  was  enacted  at  the  mosque.  The  peo- 
ple thereupon  turned  suddenly  t"  the  cause 
of  Ali.  Nine  thousand  of  the  inhabitant* 
followed  the  ambassadors. to  the  Caliph's  camp. 
Bassora  was  invested  by  a  loyal  army  of  thirt  v 
thousand  men.  Seeing  the  futility  of  resist- 
ance to  such  a  force,  Zobeir  and  Telha  would 
have  capitulated;  but  the  vindictive  Ayesha 
defeated  the  negotiations  for  peace ;  and  the 
issue  was  decided  by  battle. 

A  severe  conflict  ensued  outside  the  walls, 
in  which  Ayesha,  seated  on  her  camel,  rode 
up  and  down  among  her  partisans,  urging 
them  to  strike  for  victory  and  spoil.  After  a 
bloody  fight,  in  which  Moslem  cut  down  Mos- 
lem with  no  better  inspiration  than  the  breath 
of  faction,  victory  declared  for  Ali.  Telha 
was  killed,  and  Zobeir,  withdrawing  from  the 
field,  set  out  towards  Mecca,  but  was  over- 
taken at  a  brook  and  slain  while  kneeling 
down  to  pray.  When  his  gory  head  was  borne 
to  Ali,  the  generous  Caliph  wept  bitterly  at 
the  sight,  and  bade  the  wretch  who  brought 
it  to  carry  the  tidings  of  his  bloody  deed  to 
Ben  Safiah  in  hell!  Thus  perished  the  two 
rebels  who  had  been  the  main  support  of  the 
insurrection.  As  to  Ayesha,  she  continued 
the  fight  until  her  camel,  hacked  with  the 
merciless  swords  of  Ali's  men,  sank  to  the 
earth  and  left  her  a  prisoner.  Ali,  however, 
had  given  orders  that  no  indignity  should  be 
offered  to  her  who  had  received  the  absurd 
name  of  Mother  of  the  Faithful.1  The  spoils 
of  victory  were  divided  according  to  the  rules 
of  war,  and  the  rebellion  in  Arabia  was  at  an 
end. 

Not  so,  however,  with  the  revolt  in  Syria. 
Here  the  powerful  Moawyah  stood  in  arms 
and  defied  the  authority  of  the  Caliph.  The 
minds  of  the  Syrians  had  been  abused  with 
the  belief  that  Ali  was  guilty  of  the  murder 
of  Othman,  and  the  local  power  of  the  provin- 
cial governor  was  used  to  divide  them  more  and 
more  widely  from  all  sympathy  with  the  govern- 
ment at  Medina.  Nor  was  Moawyah  wanting 
in  the  subtle  policy  peculiar  to  ambitious 
chieftains.  He  sent  word  to  Amru,  the  de- 
posed governor  of  Egypt,  now  in  Palestine, 
to  come  and  join  his  standard,  promising  to 
restore  him  to  the  high  authority  which  he 
had  held  under  the  former  Caliphate.  Amru 

1  Absurd,  for  Ayesha  had  no  children. 
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was  not  insensible  to  the  appeal.  Journeying 
to  Damascus,  he  had  an  interview  with  Moa- 
wyah,  and  publicly  cast  in  his  fortunes  with 
those  of  the  rebellion.  It  thus  became  neces- 
sary for  Ali  to  continue  in  the  field  in  order 
to  keep  the  throne. 

For  the  prosecution  of  his  Syrian  campaign 


of  the  prophets.  Ali  accordingly  directed  his 
attendants  where  to  dig,  and  a  huge  stone 
being  with  difficulty  overturned,  the  well  of 
antiquity  was  found.  The  army  was  saved 
from  thirst  and  the  hermit  converted  to  Islam. 
In  the  year  657  the  forces  of  the  Caliph 
came  face  to  face  with  those  of  Moawyah  in 
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the  Caliph  raised  an  army  of  ninety  thousand 
men.  Arriving  on  the  borders  of  Syria,  the 
soldiers  suffered  for  water;  but  a  Christian 
monk  who  lived  in  the  neighborhood  produced 
an  ancient  parchment,  said  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  Saint  Peter,  wherein  it  was  predicted 
that  a  well  digged  of  old  by  Israel  should  be 
reopened  by  the  lawful  successor  of  the  last 


the  plain  of  Seffein,  near  the  Euphrates.  The 
army  of  the  enemy,  led  by  the  rebellious  gover- 
nor and  Amru,  numbered  eighty  thousand  men. 
The  leading  generals  on  the  other  side  were  Ali 
himself  and  the  venerable  Ammar  Ibn  Yaser, 
now  ninety-two  years  of  age,  of  old  time  one 
of  the  companions  of  the  Prophet.  When  the 
two  hosts  came  in  sight  Ali  attempted  to  se- 
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cure  peace  liv  neLrotiati'Mi-;  but  Moawyah  was 
implacable,  ami  the  issue  was  given  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  sword  and  tlic  decision  was  ren- 
dered in  favor  <>{'  the  <':ili]>h. 

During  the  four  months  tliat  followed  sev- 
eral battles  ensued,  but  the  results  were 
indecisive.  The  general  advantage  was  on 
the  side  of  All,  whose  successes,  however, 
were  clouded  by  the  loss  of  several  able  offi- 
cers, among  whom  was  the  patriarch  Ainmar 
Ibn  Yaser.  In  one  of  the  desultory  fights  Ali 
spurred  his  steed  within  hearing  of  Moawyah, 
and  challenged  him  to  come  forth  and  decide 
their  quarrel  by  a  personal  combat;  but  the 
wary  rebel  would  not  put  his  life  upon  such  a 
hazard.  His  refusal  precipitated  a  general 
battle,  which  was  fought  during  the  night, 
and  which  resulted  in  the  rout  of  the  Syrian 
army.  When,  however,  the  defeated  insur- 
gents were  driven  to  their  camp,  and  were 
about  to  be  exterminated,  they  hoisted  the 
Koran  on  a  lance  and  demanded  that  the  dis- 
pute should  be  settled  by  the  decisions  of  the 
Book.  The  victorious  Ali  was  little  disposed 
to  surrender  the  fruits  of  a  triumph  so  hardly 
won  to  an  arbitration  which  Moawyah  had 
many  times  refused;  but  the  religious  preju- 
dices of  the  Moslems  were  so  strong  that  they 
trailed  their  lances  in  the  presence  of  the  Ko- 
ran, and  would  not  fight  against  those  who 
appealed  to  its  decision.  An  arbiter  was  ac- 
cordingly appointed  from  each  army,  Abu 
Musa  being  chosen  by  Ali  and  Amru  by 
Moawyah. 

The  ambassadors  met  at  Jumat  al  Joudel, 
and  the  negotiations  were  undertaken.  It 
soon  appeared  that  Musa  was  overreached  by 
the  wit  and  subtlety  of  Moawyah's  agent. 
Amru  succeeded  in  persuading  him  to  a  deci- 
sion by  which  both  Ali  and  Moawyah  were  to 
be  deposed  and  a  new  Caliph  elected.  When, 
however,  it  came  to  the  proclamation  of  the 
result,  and  a  tribunal  had  been  erected  be- 
tween the  two  armies,  Musa  was  induced  to 
go  up  first  and  to  announce  that  Ali  was  de- 
posed. It  was  then  Amru's  turn  to  declare 
the  deposition  of  Moawyah;  but  instead  of 
making  the  proper  proclamation,  he  ascended 
the  tribunal  and  said:  "You  have  heard  how 
Musa  on  his  part  has  deposed  Ali:  I  on  im- 
part depose  him  also,  and  I  adjudge  the  Ca- 
liphate to  Moawyah,  and  I  invest  him  with  it 


as  I  invest  my  finder  \\ith  this  rin-;  and  I  do 
it  with  justice,  for  he  is  the  rightful  successor 
and  avenger  of  Othman." 

Great  were  the  suqmse  and  discontent  on 
the  announcement  of  this  fraudulent  decision. 
Strange  that  a  decision  so  procured  and  pro- 
mulgated should  have  been  regarded  of  bind- 
ing force  ;  but  the  bigotry  and  superstition  of 
the  age  were  ready  to  enforce  an  agreement 
which  bore  the  eenManee  of  faith,  though  it; 
subgtance  was  clearly  a  fraud.  Ali  accordingly 
withdrew  his  army,  and  personal  hatred  and 
religious  animosity  between  the  opposing 
powers  were  substituted  for  honorable  battle. 

Thus  it  was  that  victory  already  achieved 
vanished  from  the  grasp  of  the  Caliph.  The 
Caliphate  was  profoundly  shaken  by  the  catas- 
trophe, and  the  influence  of  Ali  faded  awav 
for  a  season.  Dissensions  sprang  up  among 
those  who  had  been  his  adherents.  One 
party,  called  the  Karigites,  denounced  the 
Caliph  bitterly  for  allowing  himself  to  be  cir- 
cumvented by  Moawyah  and  Amru.  The 
fanatics  declared — and  with  great  truth — that 
the  compact  was,  on  the  part  of  the  Syrians, 
a  palpable  fraud,  and  that  its  observance  on 
the  part  of  the  Arabians  was  a  piece  of  super- 
stitious folly.  The  Karigites  renounced  their 
allegiance  and  took  up  arms,  and  Ali  was 
obliged  to  suppress  them  by  force. 

Meanwhile,  Moawyah  attempted  to  make 
good  the  promise  which  he  had  given  to  Amru 
respecting  his  restoration  to  authority  in  Egypt. 
In  order  to  secure  by  subtlety  what  he  could 
not  accomplish  by  force,  the  Syrian  governor 
forged  a  letter  purporting  to  be  written  to 
himself  by  Saiid  Ibn  Ka'is,  the  governor  of 
Egypt,  in  which  treacherous  overtures  were 
made  respecting  an  alliance  against  Ali.  Thi 
letter  was  permitted  to  fall  i:i'.o  the  hands  of 
the  Caliph,  whose  mind  was  thereby  poisoned 
against  Saa'd,  and  who  appointed  Mohammed, 
the  son  of  Abu  Beker,  to  supersede  him. 
The  government  of  Saiid  in  Egypt  had  been 
as  popular  as  that  of  Mohammed  proved  to  be 
distasteful  to  the  people.  Dissensions  were 
spread  abroad  and  revolt  followed.  Learning 
of  the  condition  of  affairs,  Ali  sent  out  a  new 
jrovernor,  named  Malee  Shiitur:  but  the  latter 
was  poisoned  before  reaching  his  destination. 
Alliiirs  were  thus  thrown  into  such  confusion 
that  Moawyah  dispatched  Amru  with  an  army 
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to  seize  the  Egyptian  government  for  himself. 
The  movement  was  successful.  The  party  of 
Ali  was  overthrown.  Mohammed  was  slain, 
and  his  body,  inclosed  in  the  carcass  of  an 
ass,  was  burnt  to  ashes.  Thus  was  Egypt 
suddenly  snatched  away  from  the  successor  of 
the  Prophet. 

Moawyah  now  became  more  active  than 
ever.  He  assumed  the  offensive,  carried  his 
arms  into  Arabia,  ravaged  Yemen,  and  hoisted 
his  banner  over  the  Kaaba  at  Mecca.  The 
spirits  of  Ali  were  so  greatly  depressed  that 
he  fell  into  melancholy,  and  he,  who  had 
been  called  the  Lion  of  Islam,  went  about 
with  an  abstracted  air  or  sat  in  moody  silence. 
At  length,  however,  he  roused  himself  to 
action.  He  raised  an  army  of  sixty  thousand 
men,  and  determined  that  Moawyah  should 
feel  erelong  the  force  of  a  staggering  blow. 
But  at  this  juncture  the  remnants  of  the 
Karigites  became  a  factor  in  the  political  con- 
dition of  the  times.  Three  of  the  fanatic 
sect,  meeting  in  the  mosque  of  Mecca,  and  at- 
tributing the  distractions  of  Islam  to  the  am- 
bitious rivalries  of  Ali,  Moawyah,  and  Amru, 
resolved  upon  the  assassination  of  all  three  of 
the  rulers.  The  conspirators  then  separated 
and  went  to  their  allotted  stations. 

Barak,  who  undertook  the  murder  of  Mo- 
awyah, went  to  Damascus,  took  his  stand  in 
the  mosque,  and  as  Moawyah  knelt  to  pray, 
dealt  him  a  terrible  blow  with  his  sword. 
The  governor,  however,  was  saved  alive,  and 
finally  recovered  from  his  wound ;  but  the 
assassin  was  taken  and  put  to  death.  The 
second  murderer,  Amru,  the  son  of  Asi,  re- 
paired to  Egypt,  entered  the  mosque,  and 
killed  the  Imam  Karijah,  mistaking  him  for 
the  governor.  This  assassin  was  also  taken 
and  executed.  The  third  conspirator,  named 
Abdalrahman,  made  his  way  to  Cufa,  which 
was  now  the  capital  of  Ali.  Here  he  entered 
the  house  of  a  Karigite  woman,  to  whom  he 
presently  made  an  offer  of  marriage.  She 
agreed  to  give  her  hand  on  condition  that  her 
husband  would  bring  her  as  a  dowry  three 
thousand  pieces  of  silver,  a  slave,  a  maid-ser- 
vant, and  the  head  of  the  Caliph  Ali.  All 
these  things  Abdalrahman  agreed  to  bestow. 


He  accordingly  took  into  his  confidence  two 
confederates,  and  the  three  stationed  them- 
selves in  the  mosque  to  await  the  coming  of 
their  victim.  When  Ali  drew  near  they  fell 
upon  him  with  their  swords  and  inflicted  a 
fatal  wound.  One  of  the  murderers  escaped, 
one  was  slain  as  he  was  flying  from  the  scene, 
and  Abdalrahman  was  taken.  "Let  him  not 
be  tortured,"  said  the  benignant  Caliph  before 
he  expired,  and  his  orders  were  obeyed.  Thus, 
in  the  year  A.  D.  660,  the  fourth  successor 
of  the  Prophet  died  a  violent  death. 

The  character  of  Ali  suffers  not  by  com- 
parison with  that  of  any  of  the  early  Moslems. 
In  war  he  was  a  warrior,  in  peace,  peaceable. 
But  for  the  rebellion  of  Moawyah,  Zobeir, 
and  Telha  his  reign  would,  perhaps,  have  been 
the  most  prosperous  among  those  of  the  early 
Caliphs.  Nor  should  failure  be  made  to  men- 
tion his  patronage  of  letters  and  art ;  for  it 
was  from  this  epoch  that  the  Arabians  began 
to  be  distinguished  as  poets,  historians,  and 
philosophers.  Ali  himself  was  a  devotee  of 
the  Arabian  Parnassus.  His  career  through- 
out showed  the  man  of  sentiment  and  reflec- 
tion rather  than  the  fiery  zealot  which  was 
revealed  in  Omar.  "  Life,"  said  the  poetic 
Ali,  "is  but  the  shadow  of  a  cloud,  the  dream 
of  a  sleeper." 

The  family  of  the  Caliph  Ali  embraced  the 
lineal  descendants  of  Mohammed.  His  first 
wife,  Fatima,  was  the  Prophet's  daughter,  and 
by  her  he  had  three  sons,  Mohassan,  Hassan, 
and  Hosein,  two  of  whom  survived  their 
father.  Of  his  other  eight  wives  were  born 
twelve  sons  and  eighteen  daughters.  The 
children  of  Fatima,  as  being  of  the  blood  of 
the  Prophet,  were  held  in  great  esteem.  They 
were  permitted  to  distinguish  themselves  by 
their  turbans  and  other  dress  from  all  other 
Moslems.  The  descendants  of  this  line  were 
known  as  the  FATIMITES,  from  the  name  of 
their  great  mother,  and  were  ever  regarded  by 
the  Arabians  as  the  legitimate  sovereigns  of 
Islam.  By  that  people  the  memory  of  Ali 
was  held  most  sacred,  next  to  that  of  the 
Prophet,  and  the  anniversary  of  his  death  is 
still  scrupulously  observed  as  a  solemnity  by 
the  faithful. 
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IFTER  the  death  of  All  his 
son  HASSAN  was  chosen  to 
the  Caliphate  without  op- 
position. He  was  well 
fitted  by  the  excellence 
of  his  character  and  the 
benevolence  of  his  pur- 
poses for  the  sovereignty  of  a  great  state ;  but 
the  times  were  distracted  with  rebellion  and 
turmoil,  and  Hassan  was  little  disposed  to  war. 
Nevertheless,  in  his  inaugural  ceremony  he 
pledged  himself  to  uphold  the  Book  of  Allah, 
to  follow  the  tradition  of  the  Prophet,  and  to 
make  war  against  all  opposers.  The  people, 
in  their  turn,  pledged  themselves  to  support 
his  government,  both  in  peace  and  in  war. 

The  circumstances  of  the  accession  of  a  new 
Caliph  were  such  as  hardly  to  permit  him  to  re- 
main at  peace.  There,  on  the  Syrian  horizon, 
stood  the  hostile  figure  of  Moawyah.  Against 
him  the  Caliph  Ali,  at  the  time  of  his  assassina- 
tion, had  already  prepared  an  army  of  sixty 
thousand  men.  The  warlike  Hosein,  brother 
of  Hassan,  was  eager  for  the  fight.  The  Caliph 
accordingly  took  the  field  in  the  first  year  of 
his  reign,  and  marched  against  the  Syrians. 

In  a  short  time,  however,  his  inefficiency 
as  a  general  was  manifest.  A  tumult  having 
broken  out  in  the  army,  he  was  unable  to 
enforce  discipline,  and  treachery  became  rife 
around  him.  His  courage  failed,  and  he  re- 
solved to  make  overtures  to  Moawyah.  He 
accordingly  sent  to  that  potentate  an  embassy, 
proposing  to  surrender  to  him  the  Caliphate 
on  condition  that  he  himself  should  be  per- 
mitted to  retain  the  public  treasury,  and  that 
no  further  slanders  should  be  uttered  against 
the  memory  of  his  father.  The  first  condition 
was  fully  agreed  to,  and  the  second  in  part. 
Hassiin  himself  was  not  to  be  offended  by 
hearing  his  father's  name  spoken  with  con- 
tempt. It  was  also  stipulated  as  a  part  of 
the  terms  of  Hassan's  abdication  that  he 
should  return  to  power  on  the  death  of 
Moawyah. 

Notwithstanding   the   anger  of   the   war- 


like Hosein,  and  notwithstanding  that  the 
people  of  Cufa  refused  to  surrender  the  treas- 
ury, which  they  claimed  as  their  own,  the 
settlement  was  carried  into  effect,  and  the 
governor  of  Syria  became  Caliph,  with  the 
title  of  MOAWYAH  I.  Hassan  received  a  large 
revenue,  and  retiring  to  Medina  found  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  of  power  in  distributing 
to  the  necessities  of  the  poor. 

The  dissensions  of  the  Empire  being  thus 
quieted,  and  the  shade  of  Othman  placated 
by  the  destruction  of  those  who  had  taken  his 
life,  Islam  had  peace.  About  the  only  faction 
remaining  to  disturb  the  state  of  the  faithful 
were  the  Karigites,  who  stirred  up  a  revolt  in 
Syria  and  were  with  difficulty  suppressed. 
They  were  a  sect  of  fanatical  zealots  who, 
contemptuous  of  all  the  forms  of  government, 
attempted  to  establish  a  reign  of  spiritual 
frenzy  over  the  prostrate  form  of  reason. 

The  new  line  of  sovereigns  beginning  with 
Moawyah  was  known  as  the  OMMIAD  DYNASTY, 
being  so  called  from  Ommiah,  the  ancestor  of 
the  tribe  to  which  the  Caliph  belonged.  The 
opposing  party  of  princes  in  the  politics  of 
Islam,  representing  the  true  descendants  of 
the  Prophet,  were,  as  already  said,  known  as 
the  FATIMITES. 

The  powerful  warrior,  whose  ambition  was 
thus  at  last  gratified  with  the  possession  of 
the  throne  of  Islam,  now  gave  his  attention 
to  the  arts  of  peace.  He  called  about  him 
many  learned  men,  poets,  scholars,  and  states- 
men, many  of  whom  were  brought  from  the 
Grecian  islands,  and  whose  culture  added  to 
the  luster  of  the  court  of  Damascus.  But 
while  the  Caliph  thus  strengthened  himself  in 
the  world  of  letters,  a  strange  family  compli- 
cation introduced  some  excitement  in  the 
world  of  politics.  It  had  happened  in  the 
days  of  yore  that  Abu  Sofian,  father  of  Mo- 
awyah,  had,  while  sojourning  in  the  city  of 
Taycf,  become  enamored  of  a  Greek  slave, 
win i  afterwards  bore  him  a  son.  Tho  child, 
In-injr  illegitimate,  was  named  Ziyad  Ibn 
Ahihi,  that  is,  Ziyad  the  son  of  Nobody.  But 
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the  blood  of  his  ancestry  told  in  spite  of  the 
ban.  The  youth  had  genius.  He  drew  to 
himself  by  his  eloquence  the  attention  of  the 
people.  During  the  reign  of  Omar  he  became 
a  distinguished  judge  in  the  courts  of  Islam. 
The  Caliph  AH  appointed  him  governor  of 
Persia,  and  that  position  he  still  held  on  the 
accession  of  his  half-brother  to  the  throne. 

But  the  Son  of  Nobody  by  no  means  has- 
tened to  recognize  Moawyah  as  Caliph.  The 
latter  became  alarmed  at  the  silence  of  Ziyad 
and  sent  a  kindly  invitation  for  him  to  come 
to  Cufa.  Accepting  the  invitation,  he  was 
met  and  embraced  by  Moawyah,  who  thus 
publicly  acknowledged  the  governor  as  his 
brother.  An  act  was  secured  by  which  Ziyad 
was  made  a  legitimate  branch  of  the  House 
of  Koreish  and  a  prince  of  the  realms  of  Islam. 

Great  was  the  anger  of  the  aristocratic 
Ommiades  to  be  thus  scandalized  by  the  in- 
troduction into  their  ranks  of  the  parvenu 
son  of  a  Greek  slave.  But  the  far-sighted 
Moawyah  let  fume  their  idle  passion,  for  he 
had  gained  a  powerful  friend  and  supporter. 
Nor  did  the  Caliph  fail  to  make  good  use  of 
his  new-found  brother.  He  sent  him  to  as- 
sume authority  in  the  city  of  Bassora,  where 
a  reign  of  anarchy  and  assassination  had  been 
established.  The  city  had  become  a  den  of 
thieves,  and  its  reputation  a  stench  in  the 
nostrils  of  Islam.  To  all  this  the  Son  of  No- 
body put  a  speedy  termination.  Two  hundred 
ruffians  were  put  to  death  on  the  first  night 
after  his  assumption  of  office. 

Order  was  at  once  restored.  The  gov- 
ernor was  then  sent  to  Khorassan.  So  exem- 
plary were  his  measures  that  quiet  reigned 
wherever  he  went.  As  he  journeyed  from 
city  to  city,  he  made  proclamation  that  the 
people  should  leave  their  doors  open  at  night, 
promising  to  make  good  whatever  was  taken 
by  theft.  Having  reduced  all  Babylonia  to 
good  government,  he  set  out  for  Arabia  Petra. 
But  while  on  his  way  thither  he  was  attacked 
with  the  plague  and  died.  So  great  had  been 
his  merit  that  his  family  rights  were  confirmed 
to  his  son  Obeidallah,  who  was  made  governor 
of  Khorassan  and  a  prince  of  the  empire. 
Another  son,  named  Salem,  was,  in  like  man- 
ner, honored,  and  so  great  was  his  popularity 
that  twenty  thousand  children  were  said  to 
have  received  his  name.  The  third  son, 


Kameil,  was  also  so  much  distinguished  by  his 
talents  that  he  was  made  a  prince  of  Arabia 
Felix,  and  his  descendants  considered  it  an 
honor  to  be  called  the  children  of  Ziyad.  It 
thus  happened  that  the  base-born  Sou  of  No- 
body became  the  illustrious  Father  of  Some- 
body. Nature  had  written  her  sign-manual 
above  the  puny  statutes  of  men. 

Moawyah  kept  his  faith  with  Amru  by  re- 
instating him  in  the  governorship  of  Egypt. 
But  the  latter  did  not  long  survive  the  recovery 
of  what  had  been  the  object  of  his  ambition. 
In  A.  D.  663  he  died,  and  Islam  had  cause 
to  lament  the  fall  of  one  of  the  ablest  veter- 
ans of  the  faith.  Like  many  of  his  fellow- 
leaders,  he  became  in  his  old  age  enamored  of 
letters,  and  sought  by  patronage  and  example 
to  hasten  the  return  of  the  day  of  light  and 
learning. 

The  reign  of  Moawyah  was  noted  as  the 
epoch  when  hostility  to  the  Eastern  Empire 
became  a  part  of  the  settled  policy  of  Islam. 
The  warlike  impulses  of  the  Caliph  were 
turned  in  the  direction  of  Constantinople. 
The  injunction  of  the  Prophet  to  conquer  the 
world  still  rang  in  the  ears  of  true  believers, 
and  the  general  quiet  of  the  Mohammedan 
states  encouraged  the  half-dormant  desire  of 
foreign  conquest.  It  was  now  almost  a  half 
century  since  the  death  of  the  Prophet.  His 
promise  of  full  pardon  for  all  the  sins  com- 
mitted by  the  soldiers  who  should  conquer 
Constantinople  was  not  wanting  as  an  incen- 
tive of  war  in  the  breasts  of  faithful  veterans 
who  recalled  with  a  sigh  the  glorious  days  of 
early  Islam. 

An  army  was  accordingly  mustered  to 
march  against  the  distant  Greeks.  The  com- 
mand was  given  to  the  veteran  Sofian,  who, 
with  several  other  aged  patriots,  companions 
of  Mohammed,  undertook  the  enterprise  with 
the  fiery  zeal  of  youth.  Hosein,  the  brother 
of  Hassan,  was  given  a  command,  and  a  chiv- 
alrous spirit  pervaded  the  army,  to  which  the 
soldiers  of  the  Crescent  had  become  strangers 
during  the  civil  wars.  The  enthusiasm  of 
battle  was  in  the  ranks,  and  future  victory 
was  regarded  as  a  part  of  that  necessity  which 
the  Prophet  had  proclaimed  as  the  immutable 
law  of  the  world.  On  the  other  hand,  a  gen- 
eral flavor  of  decay  was  noticeable  throughout 
*he  Empire  of  the  Greeks.  Especially  were 
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the  armies  which  issued  i'roin  the  gates  of 
Constantinople  fatigued,  as  it  were,  with  the 
lassitude  of  declining  age.  In  no  respect, 
moreover,  was  the  weakness  of  the  Eastern 
Empire  more  displayed  than  in  the  will  and 
character  of  Constantine  IV.,  the  reigning 
sovereign,  whose  chief  element  of  greatness 
was  a  famous  name. 

In  the  preceding  volume1  a  brief  reference 
has  already  been  made  to  this  effort  of  the 
Moslems  to  capture  Constantinople.  No  ex- 
tensive details  of  the  expedition  have  been 
preserved.  It  is  only  known  that  the  Moham- 
medan squadron  passed  the  Dardanelles  in 
safety  and  debarked  the  army  a  few  miles 
from  the  city.  The  Arabs  with  their  accus- 
tomed vehemence  began  a  siege,  but  very  un- 
like were  the  battlements  of  Constantinople  to 
the  puny  ramparts  surrounding  the  towns  of 
Syria  and  the  East  The  Greek  capital,  more- 
over, was  well  defended  by  troops  collected 
from  many  quarters,  most  of  them  veterans  in 
the  defense  of  cities.  The  employment  of 
Greek  fire  spread  terror  among  the  assailants, 
to  whom  such  explosive  and  portentous  bombs 
seemed  no  less  than  the  favorite  hand-balls  of 
Ben  Safiah.  Of  course,  the  besiegers  with 
their  nomad  armor  could  make  no  impression 
on  the  rock-built  bastions  of  the  city.  So, 
despairing  of  success,  they  fell  away  from  the 
prize  which  was  beyond  their  grasp  and  rav- 
aged the  adjacent  coasts  of  the  two  continents. 
They  established  themselves  in  the  island  of 
Scyzicus,  and  from  time  to  time  renewed  the 
conflict  through  a  period  of  two  years. 

As  the  war  continued,  the  forces  of  the 
Moslems  were  gradually  wasted.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  courage  of  the  Greeks  was  revived 
when  it  was  seen  that  they  only  had  been  able 
to  interpose  a  bar  to  the  progress  of  Islam. 
By  and  by  they  marched  forth  with  their 
forces  and  pursued  the  Mohammedans,  inflict- 
ing several  defeats.  Moawyah  was  first  driven 
to  act  on  the  defensive,  and  then  compelled  to 
seek  an  expensive  peace.  A  truce  was  estab- 
lished for  thirty  years,  and  the  Caliph  agreed 
to  pay  the  Emperor  an  annual  tribute  of  three 
thousand  pieces  of  gold,  fifty  slaves,  and  fifty 
Arabian  steeds. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Caliph  had  grown 
old.  The  compact  still  existed  with  Hassan 

1  See  Volume  I.,  p.  935. 


that  the  latter  should  Mieeecd  to  the  govern- 
ment on  the  death  of  .Moawyah.  But  Ye/.id, 
the  Caliph's  eldest  son,  was  already  a  conspira- 
tor to  secure  the  succession  tor  him-. -If.  In 
the  year  669,  the  exemplary  and  unambitious 
Hassan  ended  his  career  by  poison.  Nor  i-  it 
doubtful  that  the  potion  wa-  administered  by 
an  Arab  woman  at  the  instigation  of  Ye/id. 
who  promised  to  reward  her  crime  with  mar- 
riage. The  prince  died  as  he  had  lived,  in  a 
serene  frame  of  mind,  calmly  consigning  his 
murderers  to  the  mercies  of  Allah,  before  whom 
they  must  presently  stand,  stripped  of  all 
disguises. 

The  politic  Yezid  refused  to  marry  her  whose 
crime  had  opened  to  him  the  way  to  the  throne ; 
but  he  procured  her  silence  with  large  gifts  of 
money  and  jewels.  Though  Hassan  himself 
was  destroyed,  his  family  was  by  no  means  ex- 
tinguished. He  left  as  his  contribution  to  the 
House  of  Fatinia  fifteen  sons  and  five  daugh- 
ters. One  of  his  marriages  had  been  with  the 
daughter  of  Yezdegird,  the  last  king  of  Per- 
sia, and  the  expiring  glory  of  the  Sassanidie 
was  blended  with  the  prophetic  blood  of  Islam. 
A  few  years  after  the  death  of  Hassan,  the 
celebrated  Ayesha,  who  had  survived  the  death 
of  Mohammed  forty-seven  years,  and  by  the 
perpetual  feuds  springing  from  her  jealousy  of 
Fatima  had  kept  the  court  of  Medina  constantly 
embroiled,  expired,  A.  D.  678.  She  left  no 
offspring ;  nor  did  any  of  the  other  wives  of 
the  Prophet,  excepting  only  Fatima,  transmit 
his  name  to  posterity. 

It  will  be  remembered  how  the  unpopular 
Abdallah  Ibn  Saiid  attempted  to  make  good 
his  claim  to  leadership  by  the  conquest  of 
Northern  Africa;  and  how  he  failed  l>efore 
the  walls  of  Tripoli.  Afterwards  the  attention 
of  the  Moslems  was  absorbed  in  the  civil  wars, 
and  then  in  the  contest  with  Constantinople. 
Thus  for  a  while  the  African  enterprise  was 
abandoned.  The  foothold  which  Islam  had 
gained  on  the  coast  west  of  Egypt  was  broken, 
and  the  dominion  of  the  Crescent  was  again 
almost  restricted  to  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 

After  the  failure  of  his  war  with  the  Greeks, 
Moawyah  determined  to  devote  the  energies  of 
his  old  age  to  the  recovery  of  what  had  been 
lost  on  the  African  coast.  To  this  end  an  army 
•was  organized  and  placed  under  command  of 
Ai-liah,  who  at  the  head  of  his  forces  at  once 
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departed  from  Damascus  to  enter  on  his  cam- 
paign. His  lir.-t  movement  was  directcil  ;i<:ain>t 
the  province  of  ('yrcnaica,  and  its  capital,  <  'y- 
rene.  The  city  was  besieged  and  taken,  its 
walls  thrown  down,  the  country  conquered. 

From  the  borders  of  this  province  Acbah 
then  continued  his  march  to  the  west.  Through 
dense  and  serpent-haunted  woods  and  trackless 
wastes  of  sand,  he  pressed  onward  to  the  site 
of  ancient  Carthage.  Here  he  chose  a  heav- 
ily wooded  valley  as  the  place  in  which  to 
found  a  city  which  should  serve  as  the  head- 
quarters of  Islam  in  the  West.  Nor  has  tra- 
dition failed  to  record  how  Acbah  went  forth 
into  the  dank  wilderness,  invested  as  it  was 
with  lions,  tigers,  and  serpents,  and  conjured 
them  to  fly  to  other  jungles.  "  Hence  ! "  said 
he;  "  avaunt,  wild  beasts  and  serpents !  Hence, 
quit  this  wood  and  valley ! "  Then  they  fled  to 
parts  unknown. 

When  the  news  of  the  progress  of  Acbah 
was  borne  to  Moawyah,  he  added  the  newly 
conquered  countries  to  the  province  of  Egypt, 
and  appointed  Muhegir  governor.  But  the 
action  of  the  Caliph  was  based  upon  ignorance 
of  the  vast  extent  of  the  territory  which  Ac- 
bah had  overrun.  The  latter  had  meanwhile 
established  himself  in  his  new  city  and  exer- 
cised authority  over  the  surrounding  country. 
When  Muhegir  arrived  in  Egypt,  he  became 
desperately  jealous  of  the  fame  of  Acbah,  and 
slandered  him  in  letters  to  the  Caliph  to  the 
extent  of  securing  his  recall  and  deposition 
from  his  command.  The  valorous  Acbah, 
however,  indignant  at  the  injustice  done  him, 
hastened  to  Damascus  and  made  so  manly  a 
remonstrance  that  he  was  at  once  reinstated. 
Returning  by  way  of  Egypt  he  found  that 
Muhegir  had  used  the  interim  to  destroy,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  results  of  the  conquest.  Acbah 
accordingly  deposed  him  from  authority  and 
placed  him  in  irons,  and  then  went  about  to 
remedy  the  mischief  which  he  had  accomplished. 

In  a  short  time  he  had  reduced  the  country 
to  such  a  state  of  quiet  that  he  was  able  to  re- 
sume his  work  of  conquest  in  the  West.  From 
the  frontier  which  lie  had  already  established 
at  Cserwan,  he  marched  into  Algiers,  the  an- 
cient Numidia,  and  setting  up  the  banners  of 
Islam,  compelled  the  barbarous  tribes  to  rev- 
erence the  name  of  the  Prophet.  He  then 
proceeded  into  Morocco,  the  Mauritania  of 


the  ancients,  and  in  like  manner  reduced  the 
inhabitants  to  suhinix-ion.  Still  ue.-tward  he 
pressed  his  way  until  reaching  the  Atlantic, 
he  rode  into  the  salt  wav.  -  to  his  saddle  girth, 
and  drawing  his  t'iincter,  declared  that  only 
the  sea  prevented  him  from  honoring  the 
Prophet  by  further  conquests  in  his  name. 

In  the  mean  time  intelligence  was  borne  to 
the  victorious  Moslem  that  the  Greeks  of  the 
African  coast  behind  him,  as  well  as  the  sav- 
age tribes  of  the  interior,  had  revolted  and 
were  about  to  overthrow  his  authority.  His 
capital  of  Cserwan  was  threatened  with  cap- 
ture. Returning  by  rapid  marches  he  was  at- 
tacked in  Numidia  by  the  Berbers  or  Moore, 
who  gave  him  great  annoyance,  but  could  not 
be  brought  to  battle.  On  reaching  his  capital, 
however,  Acbah  found  that  his  lieutenant  Zo- 
hair  had  beaten  the  rebels  in  battle,  and  re- 
stored order  in  the  province.  As  soon  as 
every  thing  was  made  secure,  the  adventurous 
governor  returned  into  Numidia  to  punish  the 
audacious  Moon. 

Meanwhile,  the  Greeks  of  the  coast  had 
joined  their  fortunes  with  the  barbarians  of 
the  mountain  slopes,  and  Acbah  found  a 
large  army  ready  to  oppose  him.  The  leader 
of  the  Moors  was  a  noted  chieftain  named 
Abu  Cahina.  When  Acbah  came  in  sight 
of  the  enemy,  he  perceived  that  their  num- 
bers were  so  great  as  to  make  a  victory  over 
them  impossible ;  but  with  the  dauntless  zeal 
of  a  true  follower  of  the  Prophet,  he  deter- 
mined to  conquer  or  die.  He  struck  ofT  the 
chains  of  Muhegir  and  gave  him  a  horse  and 
armor.  The  two  then  rode,  side  by  side,  into 
the  hopeless  conflict.  The  Moslems  fought 
with  thinning  ranks,  but  invincible  courage. 
At  last  only  a  handful  remained,  but  they 
faced  the  enemy  until  all  had  perished.  The 
dead  body  of  Acbah  was  discovered  still  grasp- 
ing his  sword  and  surrounded  with  a  heap  of 
infidel  slain.  The  destruction  of  the  heroic 
band  of  Islam  was  complete. 

Meanwhile,  important  events  had  taken 
place  in  the  Caliphate.  The  aged  Moawyah, 
forecasting  the  end  of  hi<  can  er.  named  Yezid 
as  his  successor.  This  aet  wa-  in  violation  of 
the  precedent  established  by  Mohammed  and 
oK-ervcd  by  Abu  Beker.  Omar,  and  Othman. 
It  was  a  direct  effort  on  the  part  of  Moawyah 
to  make  the  crown  of  Islam  hereditarv  in  his 
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family — to  substitute  the  principle  of  descent 
for  the  right  of  election.  Such  a  policy  ran 
counter  to  all  the  maxims  of  Arabian  politics ; 
but  so  powerful  was  the  influence  of  the  Ca- 
liph, that  when  he  sent  abroad  a  summons  to 
the  various  provinces  to  appoint  delegates  who 
should  perform  the  act  of  fealty  to  the  prince 
Yezid,  nearly  all  the  regions  made  a  favor- 
able response,  and  the  prince  was  acknowl- 
edged as  the  representative  of  the  Ommiades 
and  the  heir  expectant  to  the  crown  of  Islam. 
Thus  was  established  by  the  will  and  power  of 
Moawyah  the  dynasty  of  the  House  of  Om- 
miah,  from  which  fourteen  Caliphs  were  des- 
tined to  arise. 

The  institution  of  a  regular  court,  after  the 
manner'  of  the  East,  had  now  become  an  es- 
tablished fact  in  the  Caliphate.  The  stern  de- 
meanor of  the  primitive  successors  of  the 
Prophet  relaxed  in  the  soft  airs  of  Damascus. 
The  transformation  from  the  austere  regime 
established  by  Abu  Beker  and  Omar  was 
mostly  effected  during  the  reign  of  Moawyah 
I.  Already  before  the  death  of  that  poten- 
tate, his  household  and  government,  in  the 
luxurious  capital  of  Syria,  had  assumed  the 
typical  aspect  of  the  courts  of  the  East.  The 
plain  food,  simple  garb,  and  severe  manners 
of  the  early  Moslem  rulers  yielded  to  the  in- 
fluences of  ease  and  opulence,  and  the  exem- 
plary virtues  of  the  first  Caliphs  were  no 
longer  regarded  as  the  passports  to  Paradise. 

Superstition  still  held  sway  over  the  minds 
of  the  greatest.  It  was  a  part  of  the  policy 
of  Moawyah  to  make  Damascus  one  of  the 
sacred  cities  of  Islam.  To  this  end  he  con- 
ceived the  project  of  transferring  from  Medina 
some  of  the  relics  most  sacred  in  the  eyes  of 
true  believers.  Among  the  objects  to  be  re- 
moved were  the  walking  staff  of  the  Prophet 
and  the  pulpit  from  which  he  used  to  discourse 
to  the  people.  The  staff  was  found  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  capital,  but  when  the  pulpit 
was  about  to  be  removed  an  eclipse  of  the 
sun  occurred  and  the  faithful  were  terrified. 
To  see  the  stars  in  daytime  was  too  much 
even  for  Moawyah,  and  the  pulpit  of  the 
Prophet  was  allowed  to  remain  in  Medina. 

Feeling  his  end  approach  Moawyah  sum- 
moned Yezid  into  his  presence  and  gave  him 
his  parting  injunctions.  In  A.  D.  679,  being 
then  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign,  the 


great  Caliph  was  gathered  to  his  fathers.  His 
sepulcher  was  made  at  Damascus,  which  had 
now  become  the  chief  city  and  capital  of  the 
Mohammedan  Empire.  Great  was  the  fame 
which  Moawyah  had  won  by  his  deeds,  and 
great  was  the  grief  which  the  true  believers 
manifested  on  his  departure  for  Paradise. 

The  succession  had  already  been  appointed 
to  YEZID.  He  received  the  royal  garments  in 
the  spring  of  680.  The  new  prince  came  to 
the  throne  under  the  full  impulse  of  his 
father's  popularity  and  the  reputation  won  by 
his  own  abilities  and  ambitions.  Nevertheless 
his  character  as  a  youth  had  been  greatly  in- 
jured by  his  associations  in  Damascus,  and  his 
accession  to  power  at  the  age  of  thirty-four 
found  him  indolent,  intemperate,  and  sensual. 
He  entered  upon  his  reign,  however,  with 
many  auspicious  omens  and  no  opposition,  save 
from  Mecca,  Medina,  and  some  of  the  towns 
on  the  Euphrates. 

The  personal  rivals  whom  he  had  most 
cause  to  fear  were  Hosein,  brother  of  Hassan, 
and  Abdallah,  son  of  Zobeir.  To  the  danger 
to  be  apprehended  from  these  princes  the  new 
Caliph  was  fully  awake.  A  plot  was  made 
against  their  lives,  but  they  escaped  from 
Medina  and  fled  to  Mecca.  While  resident 
here  Hosein  received  a  secret  message  from 
the  city  of  Cufa,  declaring  that  the  people  of 
that  metropolis  were  ready  to  acknowledge 
him  as  the  rightful  successor  of  the  Prophet. 
He  was  informed  that  on  going  thither  he 
would  be  recognized  and  obeyed  as  Caliph. 

To  ascertain  the  truth  of  these  reports  a 
messenger  was  sent  to  Cufa,  who  found  affairs 
as  represented,  but  the  governor  of  the  city 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  conspiracy.  By  some 
means,  however,  intelligence  of  the  true  state 
of  affairs  was  conveyed  to  the  Caliph,  who 
despatched  Obeidallah,  son  of  Ziyad,  to  sup- 
press the  revolt.  This  general  hastened  to 
Cufa,  took  possession  of  the  city,  killed  the 
ambassador  of  Hosein,  and  scattered  the  con- 
spirators in  all  directions. 

In  the  mean  time  the  unfortunate  prince, 
who  expected  to  reach  the  Caliphate  by  means 
of  the  insurrection,  set  out  from  Mecca  and 
journeyed  toward  Cufa.  On  the  borders  of 
Babylonia  he  was  met  by  a  band  of  horsemen, 
sent  out  by  Obeidallah  to  bring  the  aspirant 
into  his  presence.  The  prince  was  led  along 
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to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  Finding  that 
every  thing  had  turned  against  him  lie  would 
fain  have  returned  into  Arabia.  Those  who 
had  him  in  charge  would  gladly  have  shown 
consideration  to  a  descendant  of  the  Prophet, 
but  Obeidallah  had  resolved  that  Hosein 
should  acknowledge  Yezid  or  perish  for  his 
temerity.  The  son  of  Ali,  however,  chose  to 
die  rather  than  submit.  With  his  small  band 
he  attempted  to  defend  himself  in  his  camp. 
Desultory  fighting  continued  for  several 
days.  His  followers  fell  one  by  one  until  he 


The  assassination  of  their  prince  made  a 
profound  impression  on  the  min<l-  <•('  tin-  I-'ati- 
mites.  The  day  of  his  death  became  an  anni- 
versary of  mourning,  and  was  called  the  Day 
of  Hosein.  On  the  spot  win  iv  he  fell  a  ><  j.til- 
cher  was  built,  and  tradition  recited  to  the 
coming  generations,  the  omens  and  ix>rtente 
wherewith  Allah  threatened  the  world  when 
the  descendant  of  his  Apostle  was  slain. 

Among  those  whom  the  dying  Moawyah  had 
named  as  persons  to  be  feared  by  his  successor 
was  Zobeir's  son,  Abdallah.  The  caution  was 


THE  CALIPHS,  DAMASCUS. 


was  left  alone.  At  last  he  sank  to  the  earth, 
bleeding  with  thirty  wounds,  and  died  under 
the  swords  of  his  assailants.  His  head  was 
then  cut  off  and  carried  to  Obeidallah  in  Cufa. 
After  being  displayed  to  that  savage  warrior 
the  bloody  trophy  was  sent  to  the  Caliph 
Yezid  at  Damascus,  who  either  through  real  or 
affected  grief  denounced  the  murder  of  the 
prince  and  cursed  Obeidallah  as  the  son  of  a 
Greek  slave.  The  Caliph  treated  the  family 
of  Hosein  with  consideration,  and  thus  in 
some  measure  made  atonement  tor  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  grandson  of  the  Prophet. 


well  taken  ;  for  after  the  death  of  Hosein  the 
tribe  of  Hashem  proclaimed  Abdallah  as  Ca- 
liph, and  he  was  recognized  as  such  \<y  the 
people  of  Medina  and  Mecca.  The  prince 
thus  made  conspicuous  was  ambitious  and  war- 
like. The  party  of  Fatima,  enraged  at  the 
murder  of  Hosein,  rallied  t<-  the  support  of 
Abdallah.  and  a  seer  out  ot'  Kirvpt  declared 
that  the  Prophet  Daniel  had  predieted  for  this 
prince  the  iion..,-  .•('  ,-..yalty.  The  Caliph 
Yc/.id  became  alarmed  at  the  condition  of  af- 
fairs in  We>tern  Arabia;  but  pretending  to 
despise  the  presumption  of  Alxlallah,  he  sent 
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word  to  the  governor  of  Medina  to  put  a  sil- 
ver collar  around  the  neck  of  the  pretender, 
should  he  not  desist  from  his  claims,  and  send 
him  in  fetters  to  Damascus.  The  governor, 
however — as  did  also  his  successor — feared  to 
undertake  the  duty  which  Yezid  had  assigned. 
Nor  did  the  task  allotted  by  the  Caliph  to  his 
subordinate  become  less  onerous  when  the  sto- 
ries of  his  own  immoral  life  were  circulated 
among  the  abstemious  and  continent  Arabs. 
The  unpopularity  of  the  reigning  prince  be- 
came so  great  that  an  insurrection  broke  out 
in  Medina,  and  the  few  adherents  of  Yezid 
were  obliged  for  safety  to  shut  themselves  up 
in  the  palace  of  the  governor.  It  was  with 
great  difficulty  that  the  Caliph  secured  an 
army  and  a  general  to  go  against  the  insur- 
gents. At  length  the  veteran  Meslem  assumed 
command,  and  the  expedition  departed  to  sup- 
press the  revolt. 

Meanwhile  the  people  of  Medina  digged  a 
trench  around  the  city,  and  prepared  to  de- 
fend themselves  to  the  last.  When  Meslem 
arrived  he  summoned  the  place  to  surrender, 
but  for  three  successive  days  the  demand  was 
refused.  On  the  fourth  Medina  was  attacked 
and  carried  by  storm.  The  friends  of  Yezid 
•were  liberated  from  the  governor's  palace,  and 
the  city  given  up  to  indiscriminate  slaughter 
and  pillage.  Having  completed  the  work  of 
destruction,  Meslem  started  on  the  march  for 
Mecca,  but  died  before  reaching  his  destina- 
tion. The  command  devolved  upon  Hozein 
Ibn  Thamir,  who  proceeded  to  the  city  and 
began  a  siege.  For  forty  days  the  walls  were 
battered  by  the  Syrian  engines.  A  part  of 
the  Kaaba  was  broken  down,  and  the  rest 
burned  to  ashes.  The  Meccans  were  brought 
to  the  last  extremity ;  but  in  the  day  of  their 
despair  a  messenger  came  announcing  the 
death  of  Yezid.  Thereupon  Zobeir,  who 
commanded  the  city,  sent  the  intelligence  to 
Hozein,  and  demanded  that  since  the  Caliph 
was  no  more,  hostilities  should  come  to  an 
end.  As  soon  as  the  news  was  confirmed  the 
besiegers  assented  to  a  truce.  The  siege  was 
abandoned,  and  the  Syrian  army,  accompanied 
by  the  family  of  Ommiah,  retired  to  Damas- 
cus. Nor  did  the  true  believers  of  the  party 
of  Fatima  fail  to  ascribe  the  sudden  death  of 
the  Caliph  to  the  avenging  hand  of  Allah  ; 
for  the  pillage  of  Medina,  the  sacred  home  of 


the  Prophet,  was  a  sacrilege  well  calculated  to 
excite  the  indignation  of  heaven. 

MOAWYAH  H.,  son  of  Yezid,  was  at  once 
proclaimed  Caliph.  He  was  still  a  mere 
youth,  weak  in  body  and  in  mind,  fickle  in 
conduct,  and  somewhat  heretical  in  belief. 
For  his  teacher,  Almeksus,  being  of  the  sect 
of  the  Kadarii,  taught  the  freedom  of  the 
will  as  against  the  doctrine  of  predestination, 
and  the  young  Moawyah  imbibed  the  danger- 
ous heresy.  He  was  afflicted  with  weak  eyes, 
and  obliged  to  avoid  the  daylight,  from  which 
circumstance  the  Arabs  gave  him  the  surname 
of  Abuleilah  or  Father  of  the  Night.  For 
six  months  he  nominally  held  the  scepter  and 
then  abdicated,  refusing  to  name  a  successor. 
This  unheard-of  proceeding  greatly  excited  the 
Ommiades,  who  attributed  the  prince's  resig- 
nation to  the  influence  of  Almeksus.  Him 
they  accordingly  seized  and  buried  alive. 

The  recreant  Moawyah  not  only  refused  to 
name  his  successor,  but  even  went  so  far  as  to 
denounce  the  Ommiad  line,  saying  that  his 
grandfather  was  a  man  less  worthy  than  Ali, 
and  that  Yezid  had  been  unfit  to  reign.  He 
also  very  properly  included  himself  in  the  list 
of  unworthies.  Having  thus  relieved  his 
conscience,  he  shut  himself  in  a  dark  cham- 
ber and  remained  there  until  he  died. 

It  thus  became  necessary  for  the  princes  of 
Islam  to  choose  a  new  Caliph.  In  a  conven- 
tion at  Damascus,  the  election  fell  on  MERWAN, 
the  same  who  had  once  been  the  secretary  of 
Othman.  It  was  stipulated,  however,  that  at 
his  decease — for  he  was  already  aged — the 
crown  should  descend  to  Khaled,  the  junior 
son  of  Yezid.  Merwan  gave  the  required 
pledges  and  entered  upon  his  reign  at  Damas- 
cus. Meanwhile  Abdallah,  the  son  of  Zobeir, 
was  acknowledged  as  Caliph  throughout  the 
West.  Not  only  Arabia,  but  also  Khorassan, 
Babylonia,  and  Egypt,  recognized  him  as  the 
legitimate  ruler  of  Islam.  At  the  same  time, 
the  bloody-minded  Obeidallah,  son  of  Ziyad 
and  emir  of  Bassora,  endeavored  to  obtain 
the  Caliphate.  He  pleaded  that  the  dissen- 
sions between  the  Houses  of  Fatima  and  Om- 
miah were  sufficient  cause  for  the  independ- 
ence of  Bassora  and  his  own  appointment  as 
Caliph.  The  chiefs  of  the  city  were  ready  to 
second  the  movement,  and  Obeidallah  was 
called  upon  to  accept  the  primacy,  at  least 
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until  a  new  ruler  could  he  legally  elect. •«!. 
This  action,  however,  was  soon  repented.  The 
people  of  Cufii,  still  remembering  theatroei.ni> 
conduct  of  Oheidallah  in  the  murder  of  Ho- 
sein, rejected  his  claims  with  disdain;  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Bassora,  turning  upon  their 
own  creature,  drove  him  from  power.  He 
was  obliged  to  disguise  himself  as  a  woman 
and  fly  for  his  life.  He  escaped  into  Syria, 
and  perceiving  the  present  hopelessness  of  his 
situation,  gave  his  influence  to  Merwan  and 
aided  in  his  election  to  the  Caliphate.  This 
adherence  of  Obeidallah  to  the  cause  of  the 
Ommiades  was  one  of  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  the  defection  of  Babylonia  and  the 
transfer  of  the  allegiance  of  that  country  to 
Abdallah,  Caliph  of  the  West 

The  accession  of  Merwan  was  thus  recog- 
nized only  in  Syria,  and  among  the  Syrians 
themselves  a  strong  party  arose  in  opposition 
to  his  claims.  The  leader  of  the  disaffected 
was  a  certain  chieftain  named  Dehac  Ibn 
Ka'is,  recently  governor  of  Cufa,  who  sympa- 
thizing with  the  politics  of  the  people  of  his 
former  province,  declared  for  Abdallah  and 
raised  an  army  to  support  his  pretensions. 
Merwau  at  once  took  the  field  against  his 
Syrian  enemies,  and  a  bloody  battle  was 
fought,  in  which  Dehac  was  killed  and  his 
army  cut  to  pieces.  Merwan  returned  in  tri- 
umph to  Damascus,  and  began  his  administra- 
tion from  the  palace  of  Moawyah  and  Yezid. 

The  great  age  of  the  Caliph  and  the  gen- 
eral suspicion  that  he  would  attempt  to  vio- 
late the  agreement  respecting  the  succession 
led  to  a  movement  on  the  part  of  the  author- 
ities of  Damascus  to  secure  a  guaranty.  They 
demanded  that  Merwan  should  marry  the 
widow  of  Yezid,  and  thus  place  himself  in 
loco  patris  to  the  young  Khaled.  He  com- 
plied with  reluctance;  but  in  order  to  extri- 
cate himself  as  far  as  possible  from  the  com- 
plication, he  raised  an  army  and  set  out  on 
an  expedition  against  Egypt.  The  campaign 
was  attended  with  success,  and  the  party  of 
Abdallah  was  overthrown  in  that  province. 
Merwan  then  returned  to  Damascus.  But 
scarcely  had  he  reached  the  capital  when 
news  came  that  Musab,  the  brother  of  the 
Western  Caliph,  was  marching  upon  Egypt  to 
recover  what  was  lost.  A  second  time  the 
Syrian  army,  led  by  Amru,  the  son  of  Saad, 


marched  against  the  KLT\  ptian-,  and  another 
hard-fought  battle  resulted  in  a  complete  vi.-- 
tory  for  Merwan  and  the  rc.-sUilili.-liiiient  of 
his  authority  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  II. 
appointed  his  son  Abdalaziz  governor  of  the 
con.|iiered  country,  and  again  returned  to  the 
capital  of  Syria. 

In  the  mean  time  the  people  of  Khoraa&an, 
disgusted  with  the  quarrels  of  the  rival  Ca- 
liphs, chose  for  their  governor  Salem,  the  son 
of  Ziyad,   who  was  to  act  as  regent  of  the 
province  until  what  time  the  political  affairs 
of  the  Caliphate  should   be  settled.     While 
Khorassan  was  thus  virtually  made  independ- 
ent, the  people  of  Cufa,  long  ill  at  ease  on 
account  of  the  murder  of  Hosein,  sought  by 
repentance    to    make    their   peace    with    the 
Fatimites.     A  society  was  organized,   called 
The  Penitents,  embracing  in  its  membership 
the   principal  men  of  the  state.     The  whole 
movement  had  for  its  ulterior  design  the  re- 
storation of  the   House  of  AH  to  the   undi- 
vided sovereignty  of  Islam.     The  leader  of 
the    revolutionary    party    was    Solyman    Ibn 
Sorad,  who  had  been  one  of  the  companions 
of    the    Prophet.     An    army    was    mustered, 
which,  after  passing  a  day  and  night  in  prayer 
on  the  spot  where  Hosein  was  murdered,  be- 
gan its  march  into  Syria.     But  before  Soly- 
man reached  Damascus,  Obeidallah  came  forth 
at    the    head   of  twenty   thousand   men   and 
scattered  the  revolutionists  to  the  four  winds. 
It  will  be  remembered  how  the  hero  Acbah, 
on   the  far-ofT  plains  of  Numidia,  was  over- 
powered and  destroyed  by  the  Moorish  host 
led  by  Abu  Cahina.  The  latter,  after  his  victory, 
pressed  on  to  Cserwan  where  he  began  a  siege. 
At  this  juncture,  however,  reinforcements  ar- 
rived, sent  out  from  Egypt  by  Abdalaziz,  the 
recently   appointed    governor.     Every    thing 
looked  to  the  speedy  repulse  of  Cahina  and 
the  restoration  of  Moslem  authority  in  North- 
ern Africa.     But  in  the  mean  time  the  sleepy 
court  of  Constantinople  had  aroused  itself  to 
action  and  dispatched   an  Imperial  army  to 
make  common  cause  with  the  Moore  in  the 
expulsion    of   the    Mohammedans.      Against 
these    combined    forces   of    Christianity    and 
barbarism,  Zobeir,  the  governor  of  Caerwan, 
made  a  desperate  but   ineffectual   resistance. 
The    Moslems    were    defeated    in    battle   and 
driven  back  to  Barca.     Cserwan  was  assaulted 
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and  taken,  and  all  the  western  parts  of  the 
African  coast  restored  to  the  condition  in 
which  they  had  been  before  the  conquest  by 
Acbah. 

Just  after  the  fiasco  of  Solyman  in  Syria, 
the  intelligence  of  the  loss  of  Northern  Africa 
was  carried  to  Damascus.  It  had  the  effect 
of  an  electric  spark  upon  the  half-paralyzed 
right  arm  of  Islam.  For  the  nonce,  the  bitter 
feuds  of  faction  were  consigned  to  oblivion. 
Though  Zobeir  recognized  the  Caliph  of  the 
West,  Merwau  sent  forward  a  large  army, 
under  command  of  his  son  Abdalmalec  to 
assist  the  African  governor  in  recovering  his 
province.  The  forces  of  Zobeir  and  those  of 
Syria  were  united  in  the  Barcan  desert,  and 
an  expedition  was  at  once  begun  to  regain  the 
lost  territories.  The  old  spirit  of  the  Arabs 
was  fully  aroused  in  the  struggle  with  the  un- 
believers. The  Christians  and  Moors  were 
driven  back  precipitately  upon  Cterwan. 
The  city  was  besieged  and  retaken,  and  the 
whole  region  recovered  from  the  enemy  more 
quickly  than  they  had  won  it.  Zobeir  was 
reinstated  as  governor  of  Africa,  and  Abdal- 
malec marched  back  to  join  his  father  at 
Damascus. 

In  his  last  days,  the  aged  Merwan  at- 
tempted to  undo  the  terms  of  settlement  by 
which  he  had  been  elected  to  the  Caliphate. 
It  was  evident  that  his  oath  to  transmit  the 
crown  to  Khaled  had  been  taken  with  mental 
reservation.  It  transpired  that  when  engaged 
in  the  struggle  for  the  recovery  of  Egypt, 
Merwan  had  promised  the  succession  to  Amru 
Ibn  Saad  on  condition  that  that  prince  would 
aid  him  in  the  establishment  of  his  power. 
This  promise  also  was  made  in  bad  faith  ;  for 
the  monarch  all  the  while  entertained  the 
purpose  to  advance  his  own  son,  Abdalmalec, 
to  the  throne.  Circumstances  favored  the 
scheme ;  for  Abdalmalec  returned  in  great 
glory  from  his  African  campaign,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  such  favor  by  the  Damascenes 
that  Merwan  found  little  difficulty  in  having 
him  recognized  as  his  successor.  This  act, 
however,  hastened  the  exit  of  the  Caliph  and 
substituted  violence  for  the  order  of  nature. 
The  prince  Khaled  reproached  his  faith-break- 
ing step-father  for  his  conduct,  and  the  latter 
denounced  the  prince  as  a  son  of  unchastity. 
Thereupon  the  mother  who  was  thus  insulted 


thrust  a  pillow  into  the  face  of  the  feeble 
old  Caliph  and  sat  upon  it  until  he  was  smoth- 
ered to  death.  Thus,  in  the  year  684,  the 
Caliphate  of  Damascus  was  transferred  to 
ABDALMALEC. 

The  new  potentate  was  acknoweldged  by 
Syria,  Egypt,  and  Africa.  From  the  first  he 
exhibited  the  qualities  of  a  powerful  and  am- 
bitious ruler.  He  gave  his  attention  to  affairs 
of  state  and  laid  extensive  plans  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  interests  of  Islam.  The  chief 
weaknesses  of  his  character  were  superstition 
and  parsimony.  He  was  a  scrupulous  ob- 
server of  dreams  and  omens,  and  his  conduct 
was  so  sordid  that  the  Arabs  gave  him  the 
surname  of  Kafhol  Hejer,  or  the  Sweat-Stone. 

Abdallah,  the  son  of  Zobeir,  still  held  the 
Western  Caliphate,  having  his  capital  at 
Mecca.  Not  a  little  fame  was  added  to  his 
government  by  the  fact  that  the  sacred  city 
of  the  Mohammedans  was  the  seat  of  his  au- 
thority. It  was  deemed  desirable  by  Abdal- 
malec to  establish  in  his  own  dominions  a  sec- 
ond sacred  place  to  which  the  faithful  might 
direct  their  pilgrimages.  To  this  end  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem  was  selected,  and  the 
enterprise  of  enlarging  and  beautifying  the 
edifices  on  Mount  Moriah  and  of  filling  them 
with  holy  relics  was  undertaken  by  the  Ca- 
liph. The  stone  upon  which  the  patriarch 
Jacob  laid  his  head  on  the  night  of  his  heav- 
enly vision  was  placed  in  position  to  receive 
the  kisses  of  true  believers,  even  as  the  Black 
Stone  of  the  Kaaba  was  saluted  in  the  holy 
place  at  Mecca.  Thus  did  the  Caliph  en- 
deavor to  divert  the  Moslems  from  visiting 
the  scenes  which  were  associated  with  the 
memory  of  the  Prophet  in  the  capital  of 
Abdallah. 

Among  those  chieftains  who  in  the  city  of 
Cufa  had  favored  the  cause  of  Hosein  was  a 
certain  Al  Thakifi,  surnamed  Al  Moktar,  the 
Avenger.  When  the  emir  Obeidallah  sup- 
pressed that  unfortunate  insurrection,  Al  Mok- 
tar was  persecuted  and  imprisoned.  He  re- 
ceived from  Obeidallah  a  blow  which  put  out 
one  of  his  eyes.  Being  released  by  Yezid,  he 
swore  eternal  enmity  against  the  tribe  of  Obei- 
dallah, and  his  vengeance  neither  waited  nor 
slept.  Finally  his  time  came  to  be  avenged. 
Before  the  accession  of  Abdalmalec,  at  whose 
court  the  family  of  Obeidallah  was  in  high 
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favor,  Al  Moktar  had  gone  to  Mi-i-ca  ami 
espoused  the  cause  of  Abdullah,  where  he 
fought  with  ^ivat  bravery  until  the  death  of 
Yezid  occasioned  the  raising  of  the  siege. 
Afterwards  lie  went  to  Cufa  and  became  an 
agent  in  the  organi/atiun  of  u  band  of  Peni- 
tents. With  the  overthrow  of  that  sect  he 
was  again  imprisoned,  but  was  released  on  the 
death  of  Merwan.  He  then  went  into  Arabia, 
and  became  recognized  as  one  of  the  strongest 
supporters  of  the  House  of  AH.  At  the  head 
of  a  body  of  avengers  he  fell  upon  and  de- 
stroyed Shamar,  who  had  commanded  in  the 
massacre  of  Hosein  and  his  friends.  He  slew 
Caulah,  another  of  that  band,  and  burned  his 
body  in  his  own  dwelling.  Others  of  the  en- 
emies of  Hosein  met  a  similar  fate,  until  the 
larger  number  were  destroyed. 

Al  Moktar  established  himself  in  Cufa  and 
extended  his  authority  over  all  Babylonia. 
The  attitude  which  he  here  assumed  was  such 
as  to  bring  upon  him  the  hostility  of  both  the 
Caliphs.  They  accordingly  made  preparations 
to  suppress  him  by  force.  Al  Moktar  entered 
into  a  correspondence  with  Mohammed,  half- 
brother  of  Hosein,  then  residing  at  Mecca, 
but  could  not  induce  him  to  do  any  thing  dis- 
loyal to  Abdullah.  But  the  suspicions  of  the 
Western  Caliph  were  excited,  and  Mohammed 
and  his  friends  were  thrown  into  prison.  Al 
Moktar  now  advanced  with  a  small  army  of 
horsemen  to  release  his  friends  by  force.  The 
assailants  made  their  way  into  Mecca,  broke 
open  the  prison,  and  set  the  son  of  Ali  at  lib- 
erty. The  frightened  Caliph,  however,  was 
permitted  to  remain  in  authority,  and  Al 
Moktar  returned  to  Cufa  to  defend  himself 
against  Obeidallah,  who  was  approaching  at 
the  head  of  a  Syrian  army.  The  latter  was 
encountered  a  short  distance  from  the  city, 
and  utterly  routed  by  the  forces  of  the 
Avenger.  Obeidallah  was  killed,  and  a  large 
part  of  his  followers  destroyed  in  the  flight. 
When  the  head  of  the  slain  emir  was  carried 
to  Al  Moktar  he  struck  the  bloody  face  a  ter- 
rible blow,  as  if  to  repay  the  stroke  which  In- 
had  himself  received  from  Obeidallah,  ami  by 
which  one  of  his  eyes  had  been  destroyed. 

The   Avenger  was  thus  left   victorious  at 
Cufa.      A    combination,    however,   was   soon 
formed  against  him,  and  armies  were  mn- 
to  besiege  his  capital  ;  but  Al  Moktar  marched 


forth  boldly  to  meet  his  enemic-  in  the 
field.  A  battle  was  fought,  in  which  he  was 
defeated  and  driven  into  the  citadel.  II 
with  about  seven  thousand  men,  he  defended 
himself  till  he  was  slain.  Tin  rcnpoii  the  gar- 
rison surrendered  to  Musab,  the  general  of 
Abdallah,  and  every  man  was  put  to  the 
sword.  The  enemies  of  the  house  of  Ommiah 
were  avenged  on  the  Avenger. 

By  the  victory  thus  gained  over  Al  Mok- 
tar the  province  of  Babylonia  became  a  de- 
pendency of  the  Western  Caliphate.  Musab, 
the  governor,  was  the  brother  of  Abdallah, 
and  Abdalmalec  perceived  that  in  order  to 
maintain  his  authority  he  must  reconquer  the 
country  on  the  Euphrates.  He  accordingly 
mustered  a  large  army,  and  leaving  Amru  as 
his  regent  at  Damascus,  set  but  on  an  expe- 
dition into  Babylonia.  No  sooner,  however, 
had  the  army  departed  than  Amru,  cherishing 
the  memory  of  the  wrongs  which  he  had  .-uf- 
fered  at  the  hands  of  Merwan,  usurped  the 
vacant  seat  of  the  Caliph  and  undertook  to 
perpetuate  his  authority.  Hearing  of  this 
flagrant  proceeding,  Abdalmalec  returned  to 
Damascus,  put  the  usurper  to  death,  and 
drove  his  family  into  exile.  The  Caliph  then 
again  departed  on  his  Babylonian  campaign. 
A  battle  was  fought  with  the  Cufians,  near 
the  city  of  Palmyra,  in  which  the  army  of 
Musab  was  completely  routed.  The  emir  and 
his  son  were  both  among  the  slain.  It  is  nar- 
rated that  when  the  head  of  Musab  was  car- 
ried to  the  Caliph  an  aged  patriarch  living  in 
the  castle  took  up  his  burden  and  said:  "I 
am  four-score  and  ten  years  old,  and  have 
outlived  many  generations.  In  this  very  cas- 
tle I  have  seen  the  head  of  Hosein  presented 
to  Obeidiillah,  the  son  of  Ziyad ;  then  the 
head  of  Obeidallah  to  Al  Moktar ;  then  the 
head  of  Al  Moktar  to  Musab,  and  now  that 
of  Musab  to  yourself."  Determining  that  the 
fifth  act  should  not  be  added  by  the  presenta- 
tion of  his  own  head  to  another  within  that 
castle,  Abdalmalec  ordered  the  noble  edifice 
to  be  leveled  to  the  ground.  Having  done 
so  much  at  the  dictation  of  superstition,  he 
appointed  his  brother  Besner  and  the  prince 
Klialed  to  be  governors  of  Babylonia  and  Bas- 
sora,  and  then  returned  to  I)am:i- 

The    next    difficulty  in  which    ti 
Caliphate   was   involved   was  with   a   sect   of 
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fanatics  called  the  Separatists,  a  kind  of  com- 
munistic party,  who  were  opposed  to  all  gov- 
ernment, alike  civil  and  religious.  For  a 
while  these  zealots  had  been  restrained  by 
Mohalleb,  one  of  the  generals  of  Musab;  but 
when  the  latter  was  slain  the  Separatists  rose 
in  arms,  and  when  the  Caliph  sent  his  brother 
Abdalaziz  to  suppress  the  insurrection  the 
fanatics  were  victorious,  inflicting  on  the  reg- 
ular army  a  disastrous  defeat.  This  overthrow 
however,  occurred  during  the  absence  of  Mo- 
halleb at  Bassora.  That  general  was  now  re- 
stored to  the  command,  and  the  Separatists 
were  soon  scattered  to  the  winds. 

During  the  continuance  of  these  dissensions 
and  bloody  strifes  the  Emperor  of  the  East 
had  not  failed  to  avail  himself  of  the  distrac- 
tions of  Islam.'  In  order  to  save  his  domin- 
ions from  invasion,  Abdalmalec  was  con- 
strained to  add  fifty  thousand  ducats  to  the 
annual  tribute  hitherto  assessed  by  the  court 
at  Constantinople.  By  this  means,  however, 
the  Caliph  secured  immunity,  and  having 
established  his  authority  in  all  the  eastern 
parts  of  his  dominion,  he  resolved  on  the  sub- 
jugation of  Arabia,  to  the  end  that  all  the 
followers  of  the  Prophet  might  be  united  in  a 
single  kingdom.  An  army  was  accordingly 
raised,  placed  under  the  command  of  Al  He- 
jagi,  and  dispatched  against  Mecca.  Abdal- 
lah  soon  found  himself  besieged  in  the  sacred 
city.  The  investment  continued  for  some 
time,  and  many  assaults  were  made,  in  which 
both  assailants  and  assailed  suffered  all  the 
havoc  of  war.  Abdallah  was  reduced  to  des- 
perate extremities,  but  still  persevered  with 
the  courage  of  a  true  Moslem.  When  most 
of  his  friends  had  fallen  away  or  were  slain  in 
battle,  he  led  forth  the  courageous  few  who 
remained,  and  assailed  the  enemy  with  the 
utmost  fury  until  he  was  wounded  and  sank 
bleeding  to  the  earth.  "The  blood  of  our 
wounds  falls  on  our  insteps,  not  on  our  heels," 
said  the  dying  Caliph ;  and  the  enemy  struck 
off  his  head  with  a  sword.  Thus  perished  the 
valorous  Abdallah,  son  of  Zobeir,  Caliph  of 
the  West. 

The  fall  of  his  rival  left  Abdalmalec  mas- 
ter of  the  Mohammedan  Empire.  The  only 
emir  to  dispute  his  sovereignty  was  Abdallah 
Ibn  Hazem,  of  the  province  of  Khorassan. 
In  order  to  intimidate  this  governor,  Abdal- 


malec sent  to  him,  as  an  earnest  of  what  he 
might  expect  in  case  of  hostility,  the  head  of 
the  dead  Caliph  of  Mecca.  But  the  loyal  son 
of  Hazem  reverently  embalmed  the  gory  relic 
and  sent  it  home  to  the  family  of  the  slain 
sovereign.  He  then  compelled  the  ambassador 
of  Abdalmalec  to  eat  the  letter  which  he  had 
brought,  and  threatened  to  cut  off  his  head  if 
he  did  not  take  himself  out  of  sight.  This 
piece  of  loyal  bravado,  however,  cost  the 
emir  dearly.  Al  Hejagi  was  called  from 
Africa  and  sent  with  a  powerful  army  into 
Khorassau.  Abdallah  went  bravely  forth  to 
fight,  but  was  met  by  the  enemy,  defeated  in 
several  battles,  and  slain. 

So  signal  had  been  the  successes  achieved 
by  Al  Hejagi  that  the  Caliph  next  sent  him 
to  assume  the  duties  of  governor  in  Babylonia. 
He  at  once  repaired  to  the  city  of  Cufa, 
spoke  to  the  people  from  the  door  of  the 
mosque,  and  gave  them  to  understand  that 
their  turbulence  and  treason  would  now  be 
brought  to  an  end.  Nor  was  his  threatening 
oration  unbacked  by  equal  severity  of  action. 
Beginning  with  the  old  enemies  of  the  Caliph 
Othman,  he  proceeded  with  unsparing  hand 
to  weed  out  the  elements  of  discontent. 
Among  those  who  were  singled  out  for  de- 
struction was  the  late  prime  minister  of  the 
province,  the  veteran  Musa  Ibn  Nosseyr,  who 
in  order  to  save  his  life  fled  first  to  Damascus 
and  thence  into  Egypt.  At  Bassora  he  was 
equally  severe.  An  insurrection  broke  out 
under  his  despotic  rule,  but  the  same  was 
quickly  suppressed,  and  eighteen  of  the  leaders 
lost  their  heads. 

In  the  year  697  an  attempt  was  made  to 
do  away  with  Abdalmalec  by  assassination. 
Two  of  the  Separatists  undertook  to  murder 
the  Caliph,  but  the  plot  was  discovered  and 
the  conspirators  obliged  to  fly  for  their  lives. 
They  repaired  to  the  town  of  Daras,  in  Meso- 
potamia, where  they  organized  a  revolt  and 
took  the  field.  The  general  Adi  was  sent 
against  them,  but  was  defeated  and  slain.  In 
the  next  battle,  however,  the  fanatics  were 
beaten  and  one  of  their  leaders  killed.  But 
the  other  rallied  his  men,  and  the  army  of  the 
Caliph  was  again  routed.  Shebib,  the  Sepa- 
ratist chieftain,  assumed  the  honors  of  govern- 
ment until  Al  Hejagi  put  him  to  flight  and 
scattered  his  followers.  The  fanatic  then 
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scoured  Persia,  rallied  a  new  band,  and  again 
returned  to  the  Tigris.  Here,  however,  he 
was  drowned  in  attempting  to  cross  the  river.' 

The  next  difficulty  which  the  governor 
Hejagi  had  to  contend  with  was  with  one 
of  liis  officers,  named  Abdalrahman.  In  order 
to  dispose  of  the  refractory  general,  the  emir 
sent  him  with  an  inadequate  force  against  the 
Turks;  but  the  general  perceived  the  machi- 
nation against  himself,  revealed  the  plot  to  his 
soldiers,  and  took  the  field  against  Hejagi. 
The  latter  went  forth  to  suppress  the  rebel- 
lion, but  was  signally  defeated  in  two  bloody 
battles.  Abdalrahman  entered  Cufa  in  tri- 
umph, and  was  proclaimed  Caliph.  The 
Babylonians  recognized  the  usurpation  and 
rejoiced  to  be  set  free  from  the  tyranny  of 
Hejagi.  The  latter,  however,  soon  collected 
a  third  army,  divided  the  insurgent  forces, 
drove  the  mock  Caliph  into  a  fortress  and 
besieged  him,  until  Abdalrahman,  losing  all 
hope  of  escape,  threw  himself  down  from  a 
tower  and  was  killed. 

Among  the  Mohammedans  the  emir  Hejagi 
acquired  an  unenviable  reputation.  He  is 
said  to  have  caused  the  death  of  a  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  people.  When  near  his 
end,  he  sent  for  a  soothsayer  to  know  if  any 
distinguished  general  was  about  to  die.  The 
seer  consulted  the  stars  and  reported  that  a 
great  captain  named  Kotaib,  or  the  Dog, 
would  soon  expire.  "That,"  said  the  dying 
emir,  "is  the  name  by  which  my  mother 
called  me  when  I  was  a  child.  And  since 
you  are  so  wise,  I  will  take  you  with  me  that 
I  may  have  the  benefit  of  your  skill  in  the 
other  world."  He  then  ordered  the  astrolo- 
ger's head  to  be  cut  off. 

Finding  himself  at  length  freed  from  do- 
mestic enemies,  the  Caliph  Abdalmalec  sought 
the  glory  of  foreign  wars.  He  accordingly 
threw  before  the  Emperor  of  the  East  the 
gage  of  battle,  by  refusing  to  pay  any  longer 
the  enormous  tribute  which  that  sovereign  re- 
ceived from  Islam.  This  act  of  hostility  was 
followed  by  another.  The  Mohammedan  gen- 
eral Alid  was  sent  to  make  inroads  upon  the 
territories  of  the  Empire.  Nor  was  the  expe- 

1  Arabic  tradition  says  that  Shebib  was  literally 

the  most  hard-hearttd  of  all  rebels.    For  when  the 

body  was  dragged  up  and  opened,  and  his  heart 

taken  out,  that  organ  was  found  to  be  like  a  stone. 
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dition  unattended  witli  .-in-.  ml 

were  taken  by  the  invader-,  and  Alid  re- 
turned to  Damascus  ladeu  with  tin  immense 
amount  of  booty. 

During  the  time  when  the  attention  of  the 
Caliph  was  absorbed  with  his  troubles  in  Bab- 
ylonia, the  Eastern  emperor  had  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  situation  to  recover  his  ascendency 
in  Northern  Africa.  The  fleets  of  the  Greeks 
hovered  along  the  coasts.  Armies  were  lauded 
wherever  the  weakness  of  the  Moslems  seemed 
to  invite  attack.  Zohair,  the  Arab  governor 
of  Barca,  was  assailed,  defeated,  and  slain. 
Such  was  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  po- 
litical affairs  of  Islam  in  the  countries  west 
of  Egypt  that  a  reconquest  of  Northern 
Africa  was  necessary  to  lift  up  the  fallen 
Crescent.  To  this  end,  in  the  year  696,  Ab- 
dalmalec called  out  an  army  of  forty  thousand 
men,  and  sent  the  same,  under  the  command 
of  Hossan  Ibn  Annoraan,  on  a  campaign 
against  the  Africans.  The  general  proceeded 
at  once  against  the  city  of  Carthage,  and 
after  a  tedious  siege,  carried  the  place  by 
storm.  The  walls  were  demolished,  and  a 
vast  amount  of  booty,  including  a  great  num- 
ber of  Moorish  maidens  to  be  sold  as  slaves, 
was  added  to  the  treasures  of  Islam.  A  short 
time  afterwards,  however,  an  Imperialist  fleet 
arrived  unexpectedly  in  the  harbor,  and  the 
Moslems  were  expelled  from  the  city.  But 
the  success  of  the  Greeks  was  only  temporary. 
The  Arabs  soon  rallied  and  returned  to  the 
attack  with  redoubled  fury.  Carthage  was 
again  taken  and  reduced  to  ashes. 

Hossan  now  continued  his  expedition  along 
the  coast,  carrying  every  thing  before  him. 
At  length,  however,  he  encountered  a  formid- 
able rival  in  the  princess  Dhabba,  who  ap- 
peared among  the  Berbers  as  a  prophetess. 
The  nomad  tribes  of  Mauritania  and  of  the 
neighboring  deserts  flocked  to  her  standard ; 
nor  was  this  strange  woman  without  the  abil- 
ity to  organize  and  discipline  an  army.  A 
superstitious  belief  that  their  queen  was  di- 
vinely inspired  added  enthusiasm  and  audac- 
ity to  the  Moors,  who  attacked  the  army  of 
Hossan  with  such  fury  that  he  was  eventually 
driven  back  to  the  very  borders  of  Egypt. 
Having  thus  secured  a  momentary  liberation 
from  foreign  despotism,  the  Berber  prophetess 
exhorted  her  followers  to  reduce  the  country 
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to  such  a  conditiou  that  not  even  the  Arabs 
would  longer  be  able  to  traverse  the  region 
which  patriotism  had  desolated.  The  advice 
was  eagerly  accepted,  and  the  work  of  de- 
struction began.  Treasures  were  buried  in 
the  earth ;  orchards  were  cut  down ;  gardens 
destroyed  ;  houses  demolished ;  walls  leveled 
with  the  earth;  cities  burned  to  ashes,  and 
the  whole  country  between  Tripoli  and  Tan- 
gier reduced  to  a  desert. 

These  terrible  measures,  however,  soon 
wrought  their  result.  The  ruin  of  their  homes 
led  the  wild  people  of  the  devastated  region 
to  turn  to  the  Moslems  for  protection.  The 
hosts  that  had  gathered  around  Dhabba  de- 
serted her  standard  and  retired  to  their  own 
districts.  The  queen  attempted  to  check  the 
march  of  Hossan,  who  was  now  returning 
with  augmented  forces ;  but  she  was  presently 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner.  When  brought 
before  the  Moslem  general,  she  haughtily  re- 
fused either  to  pay  tribute  or  acknowledge 
Mohammed.  Finding  his  fierce  captive  ut- 
terly intractable,  Hossan  ordered  her  to  be 
put  to  death.  Her  savage  head  was  em- 
balmed and  sent  as  a  trophy  to  the  Caliph. 

After  his  victory  over  the  Africans,  Hos- 
san returned  to  Damascus,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  great  honor,  and  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  the  conquered  countries.  Baroa  was 
included  in  his  dominions;  but  this  addition 
of  territory  proved  a  bane  to  the  recipient. 
For  Abdalaziz,  the  Caliph's  brother,  then  emir 
of  Egypt,  claimed  the  Barcan  province  as 
his  own.  As  Hossan  was  returning  to  the 
countries  over  which  he  had  been  appointed, 
his  commission  was  taken  away  and  destroyed 
by  Abdalaziz,  who  did  not  cease  from  his 
persecutions  until  Hossan  was  brought  to  dis- 
grace and  death. 

The  next  officer  appointed  to  the  governor- 
ship of  Northern  Africa  was  that  Musa  Ibn 
Nosseyr,  previously  mentioned  as  a  supporter 
of  the  Merwan  House  in  Babylonia.  He  was 
already  sixty  years  of  age,  but  was  in  the  full 
vigor  of  health  and  strength.  Repairing  to 
the  African  camp,  he  took  command  in  the 
name  of  the  Prophet  and  his  successor.  On 
his  arrival  he  found  the  country  of  Tunis  and 
Algiers  terrorized  by  the  Berbers,  who,  from 
the  mountain  slopes,  would  rush  down  upon 
the  coast,  devastate,  pillage,  burn,  and  then 


fly  to  their  inaccessible  retreats.  But  Musa 
soon  proved  more  than  a  match  for  the  ma- 
rauders. He  pursued  the  Berbers  to  their 
fastnesses,  and  hewed  them  down  by  thou- 
sands. Great  was  the  reputation  which  he 
thus  achieved.  He  became  upon  the  poetic 
tongue  of  Islam  what  Pompey  the  Great  was 
to  Rome  after  his  destruction  of  the  Cilician 
pirates. 

Musa,  like  other  faithful  Arab  conquerors, 
carried  the  sword  in  one  hand  and  the  Koran 
in  the  other.  The  Berber  tribes  might  choose 
between  the  two.  Not  a  few  preferred  the 
latter,  and  believing  Moors  began  to  be  added 
to  the  mixed  host  of  warriors — Arabs,  Syr- 
ians, Persians,  Copts — that  gathered  around 
the  standard  of  Musa.  He  took  advantage  of 
every  situation  to  establish  and  augment  his 
authority.  He  patronized  the  old  tradition 
that  the  Berbers  were  of  the  same .  original 
family  with  the  Arabs.  Presently  the  full 
tide  of  conversion  swept  over  the  plains  of 
Mauritania  and  Numidia,  and  the  Berbers  by 
thousands  took  up  the  cry  of  Allah  and  his 
Prophet.  Some  of  the  tribes,  however,  still 
resisted  and  fought.  Thus  especially  did  the 
Zenetes  and  the  Gomeres,  until  in  the  year 
702  they  were  beaten  down  in  the  extreme 
West  by  the  victorious  army  of  Musa. 

The  great  African  governor  now  became  a 
patron  of  fleets  and  navies.  Notwithstanding 
the  success  which  had  attended  a  similar  en- 
terprise during  the  reign  of  Moawyah,  the 
work  undertaken  by  Musa  was  met  with  doubt 
and  suspicion.  But  the  veteran  general  was 
not  to  be  diverted  from  his  purpose.  He  or- 
ganized a  company  of  ship-carpenters,  and  a 
Moslem  fleet  was  soon  launched  from  the 
dock-yard  of  Tunis.  The  armament  went  to 
sea,  and  for  a  while  secured  much  booty.  At 
length,  however,  the  squadron  was  caught  in 
a  storm  and  dashed  to  pieces  on  a  rock-bound 
coast.  But  another  armament  was  soon 
equipped,  and  not  only  the  shores  of  Africa, 
but  the  distant  islands  of  the  Mediterranean, 
were  coasted  by  the  freebooters  of  Islam. 
Thus  were  laid  the  beginnings  of  those  auda- 
cious Moorish  piracies  which  have  ever  since 
vexed  the  civilization  of  the  world. 

In  the  year  705  the  Caliph  Abdalmalec 
died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son 
WALED.  A  glance  at  the  city  of  Damascus, 
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which  was  now  the  capital  ami  chief  glory  of 

Islam,  would  show  that  the  Arabs  hail  by  this 
epoch  iinhihcil  largely  of  the  arts  and  learn- 
ing of  surrounding  nations.  Contact  with  the 
Greeks  had  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  philosophic  spirit.  The 
political  organization  was  mostly  copied  from 
the  Persians,  and  the  same  people  had  contrib- 
uted most  of  all  to  form  the  manners  which 
henceforth  prevailed  in  the  Arabian  court. 
But  not  all  of  the  grandeur  which  Islam  now 
displayed— not  oven  the  major  part  thereof — 
should  be  attributed  to  foreign  causes.  It 


dishments,  the  unwarlikc  Caliph  forgot  the 
cares  of  state  and  abandoned  the  service  of 
Mars.  In  better  moments  he  gave  himself  to 
the  arts  and  muses,  and  failed  not  t»  glorify 
the  Prophet's  name  by  an  orthodox  observance 
of  religious  rites.  By  him  the  mosque  of 
Omar,  in  Jerusalem,  was  enlarged  and  beau- 
tified, and  that  of  Medina  was  by  his  orders 
so  extended  as  to  include  the  tomb  of  -M  •- 
hammed. 

Of  similar  sort  was  tbe  enterprise  of  en- 
larging the  Kaiiba  at  Mecca.  The  adjacent 
buildings  were  cleared  away  to  make  room 


THE  KAABA  IN  MECCA. 


was  the  epoch  of  the  Arabic  evolution.  The 
native  genius  of  the  race  burst  forth  in  efflo- 
rescence. The  religious  fervor  kindled  by  the 
Prophet  furnished  the  motive  power  of  an 
abundant  though  bigoted  activity,  which  at 
the  first  displayed  itself  in  heroic  conquest  and 
afterward  in  direful  cruelty. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  new  Caliph  Wa- 
led, whose  youth  had  been  passed  in  Damascus, 
was  in  his  manners  and  tastes  more  Greek 
than  Arabian.  Certain  it  is  that  he  was  in- 
dolent in  habit  and  voluptuous  in  disposition. 
The  harem  had  already  become  one  of  the 
chief  delights  of  Islam.  Soothed  by  its  blan- 


for  the  more  than  magnificent  structure  which 
the  architects  of  Damascus  planned  to  occupy 
the  site  of  the  ancient  edifice.  Not  without 
much  regret  and  many  conservative  murmur- 
ings  did  the  old  people  of  Mecca  behold  these 
preparations,  by  which  the  most  venerable 
structure  known  to  the  true  believers  was  to' 
be  replaced  with  a  new  and  more  stately  build- 
ing. At  Damascus,  likewise,  the  Caliph  com- 
memorated his  reign  by  the  erection  of  one 
of  the  grandest  mosques  in  the  Mohammedan 
Empire.  As  a  site  for  this  magnificent  edifice 
looted  the  church  of  Saint  John  the  Bap- 
tist, wherein,  since  the  days  of 
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the  Christians  of  Syria  had  delighted  to  de- 
posit the  bones  and  relics  of  the  saints.  At 
first  the  polite  Caliph  offered  to  purchase  the 
church  for  forty  thousand  dinars  of  gold;  but 
this  being  refused  by  the  owners,  Waled  took 
forcible  possession  of  the  building  and  would 
pay  therefor  not  a  farthing. 

Meanwhile  the  foreign  afiairs  of  the  Caliph- 
ate were  left  to  generals  and  secretaries.  Mos- 
lema,  one  of  Waled's  fourteen  brothers,  made 
a  successful  campaign  into  Asia  Minor,  where 
he  besieged  and  captured  the  city  of  Tyaua. 
He  afterwards  carried  his  victorious  arms  into 
Pontus,  Armenia,  and  Galatia,  in  all  of  which 
provinces  he  reared  the  Crescent  and  gathered 
the  spoils  of  war. 

On  the  side  of  the  East  the  dominions  of 
the  empire  were  enlarged  by  Moslema's  son, 
Khatiba.  Having  been  appointed  to  the  gov- 
ernorship of  Khorassan,  he  carried  the  Crescent 
across  the  Oxus  into  Turkestan,  where  he  met 
and  defeated  a  great  army  of  Turks  and  Tar- 
tars. The  city  of  Bokhara  was  captured  and 
the  khan  of  Chariam  driven  into  Samarcand. 
The  city  was  then  besieged  by  the  courageous 
Khatiba,  and  after  a  long  investment  was 
obliged  to  surrender.  A  mosque  was  at  once 
erected,  and  the  conqueror  himself  ascending 
the  pulpit  explained  the  doctrines  of  Islam. 

Still  further  to  the  east,  another  general, 
named  Mohammed  Ibn  Casern,  led  an  army 
of  the  faithful  into  India.  The  kingdom  of 
Sinde  was  successfully  invaded.  A  great  bat- 
tle was  fought;  the  Moslems  were  victorious, 
and  the  head  of  the  Indian  monarch  was  sent 
as  a  trophy  to  Damascus.  The  expedition 
then  continued  to  the  east,  until  the  victori- 
ous standard  of  the  Prophet  was  erected  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges. 

In  the  far  west  the  emir  Musa  was  still 
busy  with  his  army  and  fleet.  In  the  year 
704  a  Mohammedan  squadron  committed  rav- 
ages in  Sardinia  and  Sicily.  On  land  the 
emir  carried  his  banner  westward  to  where 
the  spurs  of  the  Atlas  descend  into  the  At- 
lantic. The  countries  of  Fez,  Duquella, 
Morocco,  and  Sus  were  added  by  successive 
conquests.  The  resistless  sway  of  Islam  was 
extended  to  where  the  setting  sun  casts  his 
last  look  at  the  headlands  of  Cape  Non. 

As  a  governor  Musa  established  order. 
His  administration  was  so  wise  and  simple 


that  the  Berber  tribes  soon  became  the  most 
loyal  of  his  subjects.  The  whole  coast  of 
Northern  Africa,  with  the  exception  of  Tin- 
gitauia — the  same  being  the  northern  projec- 
tion of  laud  next  the  strait  of  Gibraltar — ac- 
knowledged his  authority  and  followed  his 
banners.  It  remained  for  him,  before  begin- 
ning the  conquest  of  Europe,  to  subdue  the 
Tiugitanians  by  capturing  the  two  cities  of 
Ceuta  and  Tangiers.  These  fortresses  were 
now  held  by  the  Gothic  Spaniards,  whose 
kingdom  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  strait  was 
thus  defended  from  invasion. 

Musa  collected  an  army  and  advanced 
against  Ceuta,  which  was  held  by  a  strong 
garrison,  under  command  of  Count  Julian. 
The  Moslems  laid  siege  to  the  fortress  and  sev- 
eral unsuccessful  assaults  were  made,  in  which 
thousands  of  the  assailants  were  slain.  It  had 
already  become  evident  that  with  the  imperfect 
besieging  enginery  of  the  Arabs,  they  would 
be  unable  to  take  the  citadel. 

At  this  juncture,  however,  the  Count  Ju- 
lian committed  treason.  A  correspondence 
was  opened  with  Musa,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  Ceuta  should  be  surrendered  to  the  Mos- 
lems. The  treachery  also  embraced  the  deliv- 
ery of  the  whole  kingdom  of  Andalusia,  then 
ruled  by  the  Gothic  king  Roderic,  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Prophet!  It  transpired  that 
Count  Julian  had  been  the  victim  of  private 
wrongs  at  the  hands  of  his  sovereign,  and  he 
now  sought  this  method  of  squaring  the  ac- 
count. Great  was  the  surprise  of  the  veteran 
Musa  in  having  thus  opened  to  his  imagina- 
tion the  easy  conquest  of  Spain. 

Meanwhile  the  great  soldier  Taric  Ibn  Saad, 
to  whom  had  been  assigned  the  capture  of 
Tangiers,  had  succeeded  in  his  work.  Those 
of  the  garrison  who  belonged  to  the  Berber 
race  were  converted  to  Mohammedanism,  and 
the  Christian  inhabitants  of  the  city  were  per- 
mitted to  retire  into  Spain.  Musa  suspecting 
the  sincerity  of  Count  Julian — for  the  latter 
had  represented  that  the  people  of  Andalusia 
were  already  ripe  for  a  revolt  to  overthrow 
the  government  of  Roderic  —  now  sent  for 
Taric,  and  ordered  him  to  cross  the  strait  in 
company  with  Julian  and  ascertain  the  true 
condition  of  affairs  in  Spain.  By  summoning 
his  friends,  the  Count  seemed  to  verify  the 
representations  which  he  had  made  to  Musa. 
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Nor  did  Taric,  in  ivtuniini:  to  Al'rir:i,  fail 
scour  the  Spanish  const  and  carrv  home  a 
load  of  spoils  and  female  captives.  Ou  receiv- 
ing hi.s  ainlia.->ador,  Musa  at  once  wrote  to 
the  Caliph,  depicting  in  glowing  colors  the 
glorious  prospect  which  opened  before  his 
vision  in  Spain.  He  implored  Waled  to  per- 
mit him  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  the 
Visigothic  kingdom,  and  the  Cemmander  of 
the  Faithful  was  not  slow  to  give  his  consent. 

Accordingly  in  the  spring  of  the  year  711, 
an  army  under  command  of  Taric  was  sent 
across  the  strait  and  landed  on  the  opposite 
headland,  to  which  the  Moslems  now  gave  the 
name  of  Oebel  al  Taric,  corrupted  by  modern 
times  into  Gibraltar.  King  Roderic,  on  hear- 
ing of  the  invasion,  sent  Edeco,  one  of  his 
lieutenants,  to  bind  the  audacious  strangers 
and  throw  them  into  the  sea.  Edeco  was  easily 
defeated  by  Taric,  and  his  forces  scattered. 
Roderic  then  summoned  the  nobles  of  the 
kingdom  to  rally  for  defense.  An  army  of 
ninety  thousand  men  was  quickly  mustered  to 
repel  the  invaders ;  but  great  disaffection  pre- 
vailed, chiefly  on  account  of  Julian,  who  in- 
duced great  numbers  of  the  Christians  to  join 
the  Arabs  and  share  in  the  spoliation  of  Spain. 

In  midsummer  the  two  armies  met  on  the 
opposite  banks  of  the  river  Guadalete.  For 
several  days  there  was  continuous  skirmishing, 
which  at  last  brought  on  a  general  battle. 
Victory  inclined  to  the  banners  of  the  Chris- 
tians. The  field  was  strewn  with  sixteen  thou- 
sand of  the  Moslem  dead.  "My  brethren," 
said  Taric,  "  the  enemy  is  before  you,  the  sea 
is  behind;  whither  would  ye  fly?  Follow  your 
general !  I  am  resolved  either  to  lose  my  life 
or  to  trample  upon  the  prostrate  king  of  the 
Romans." 

Before  the  battle  was  decided,  another  in- 
terview with  Count  Julian  led  to  a  defection 
in  the  Gothic  ranks,  and  Taric  rallied  his 
men  with  the  energy  of  despair.  The  Goths 
broke  and  fled.  Roderic,  leaping  down  from 
an  absurd  ivory  car,  in  which  by  two  white 
mules  he  had  been  drawn  about  the  field  of 
battle,  attempted  to  escape  across  the  Guada- 
lete and  was  drowned.  His  crown  and  kingly 
robes  and  charger  were  found  on  the  banks 
of  the  river. 

A  short  time  after  this  decisive  victory,  the 
city  of  Cordova  was  assaulted  and  taken  by  a 


detachment  of  the  Sunn-en  uriny.  Taric  mean- 
while continued  his  victorious  march  through 
the  Sierra  Mon-na  until  he  came  to  the  city 
of  Toledo,  which  at  once  capitulated.  The 
conduct  of  the  conqueror  \\MS  Mich  as  to  merit 
praise  even  on  the  page  of  modern  history. 
The  ( 'hrUtians  were  permitted  to  continue  their 
worship — the  priests  to  officiate  as  usual.  Nor 
were  the  Goths  driven  from  civil  authority, 
but  were  allowed  to  remain  in  the  subordinate 
offices  of  the  kingdom.  Especially  were  the 
Jews,  long  and  bitterly  persecuted  by  the  Chris- 
tians, rejoiced  at  the  fact  of  deliverance. 

As  yet,  however,  the  collapse  of  the  Gothic 
power  was  not  complete.  Some  half-spirited, 
but  futile,  efforts  were  made  to  beat  back  the 
invaders.  But  Taric,  marching  forth  from 
Toledo,  carried  his  banners  to  the  North  until 
the  regions  of  Castile  and  Leon  were  added  to 
the  Moslem  conquests.  A  few  invincible  fugi- 
tives retreated  into  the  hill  country  of  the  As- 
turias,  and  defied  the  Arabs  to  dislodge  them. 

Meanwhile  Musa,  excited  and  perhaps  jeal- 
ous on  account  of  the  successes  of  Taric,  has- 
tened to  cross  the  strait  with  a  second  army 
under  his  own  command.  Something  still  re- 
mained for  the  sword  of  the  master  to  accom- 
plish. The  fortified  cities  of  Seville  and  Me- 
rida  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Goths. 
Both  cities  were  besieged  and  taken,  though 
the  latter  fell  only  after  an  obstinate  defense. 
Musa  then  continued  his  march  to  Toledo, 
where  it  soon  became  apparent  that  his  feel- 
ings toward  Taric  were  any  other  than  kind 
and  generous.  The  brave  general  was  com- 
pelled to  give  an  exact  account  of  the  treas- 
ures which  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  and  was 
then  scourged  and  imprisoned.  Having  estab- 
lished himself  in  the  capital,  the  conqueror 
soon  planned  a  campaign  against  the  Goths  of 
the  North.  He  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  con- 
quered the  province  of  Septimania,  fixed  his 
frontier  at  Narbonne,  and  returned  in  triumph 
to  Toledo. 

The  remnants  of  the  Gothic  power  in  the 
peninsula  were  represented  after  the  death  of 
Roderic  by  the  prince  Theoderair.  With  him 
a  treaty  was  now  made  by  which  he  was  al- 
lowed to  retain  the  territories  of  Murcia  and 
Carthagena,  and  to  exercise  therein  the  rights 
of  a  provincial  governor.  The  conditions  of 
peace  embraced  the  following  clauses:  That 
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Theodemir  should  not  be  disturbed  or  injured 
in  his  principality;  that  he  should  deliver 
seven  of  his  cities  to  the  Arabs ;  that  he  should 
not  assist  the  enemies  of  the  Caliph ;  that  he 
and  each  of  his  nobles  should  pay  an  annual 
tribute  into  the  Moslem  treasury. 

Thus  did  the  years  711-714  witness  the 
overthrow  of  the  Gothic  monarchy  of  Spain 
and  the  substitution  therefor  of  the  institutions 
of  the  Arabs.  Musa,  however,  did  not  long 
survive  his  triumph.  The  same  ungenerous 
treatment  which  he  Lad  visited  on  Taric  was 
now  reserved  for  himself.  He  fell  under  the 
suspicion  of  the  court  of  Damascus  and  was 
arrested  by  the  messenger  of  the  Caliph.  His 
two  sons,  Adallah  and  Abdalaziz,  were  left  in 
the  governments  of  Africa  and  Spain.  The 
journey  of  the  veteran  Musa  into  Syria, 
though  he  was  virtually  a  prisoner  was  little  less 
than  a  triumphal  procession.  Before  he  could 
reach  Damascus  the  Caliph  Waled  died,  but 
his  successor  was  equally  unfriendly  to  Musa. 
The  old  general  was  tried  on  a  charge  of  vanity 
and  neglect  of  duty  and  was  fined  two  hun- 
dred thousand  pieces  of  gold.  He  was  then 
whipped  and  obliged  to  stand  in  disgrace 
before  the  palace,  until,  condemned  to  exile, 
he  was  permitted  to  depart  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca.  The  resolute  spirit  of  the  aged  soldier 
was  broken,  and  he  died  on  reaching  the  shrine 
of  the  Prophet. 

In  a  short  time  after  the  conquest  Spain 
became  the  most  prosperous  and  civilized  coun- 
try of  the  West.  Manufactures  and  commerce 
sprang  up.  Cordova  became  a  royal  seat. 
The  city  contained  six  hundred  mosques,  nine 
hundred  baths,  and  two  hundred  thousand 
dwellings.  Within  the  limits  of  the  kingdom 
were  eighty  cities  of  the  first  class  and  three 
hundred  of  the  second  and  third,  and  the 
banks  of  the  Guadalquivir  were  adorned  with 
twelve  thousand  hamlets  and  villages. 

Having  thus  securely  established  them- 
selves in  the  Spanish  peninsula,  the  Arabs 
soon  began  to  look  for  other  fields  of  conquest 
beyond  the  Pyrenees.  They  aspired  to  the 
dominion  of  all  Europe.  Having  conquered 
the  barbarian  kingdoms  north  of  the  Alps, 
they  would  carry  the  Crescent  down  the  banks 
of  the  Danube  until  the  Greek  Empire, 
pressed  on  the  east,  and  the  west  by  the  vic- 
torious evangelists  of  the  Koran,  should  col- 


lapse, and  the  banners  of  Islam  be  set  up 
around  the  entire  Mediterranean.  Such  was 
the  outline  of  a  purpose  which  wanted  but 
little  of  fulfillment. 

To  the  north  of  the  Pyrenees  lay  the  king- 
dom of  the  Franks,  fallen  into  decline  under 
the  last  of  the  Merovingians.  The  condition 
of  the  country  was  such  as  to  provoke  an  in- 
vasion by  the  men  of  the  South.  Pepin  the 
Elder,  mayor  of  the  palace,  had  died,  and  after 
a  brief  contention  among  his  illegitimate  chil- 
dren, his  rights  had  descended  to  Charles,  who 
was  destined  soon  to  win  the  sobriquet  of  the 
Hammer.  Fortunate  it  was  for  the  destinies 
of  Christian  Europe  that  the  Rois  Faineants 
had  been  dispossessed  of  the  throne  of  the 
Franks  and  the  power  transmitted  to  one  who 
was  able  to  defend  it  against  aggression. 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  in  the  first 
years  of  their  Spanish  ascendency  the  Arabi- 
ans carried  their  arms  to  the  north  of  the 
Pyrenees  and  overran  Septimania  or  Langue- 
doc.  By  degrees  the  limits  of  their  Frankish 
territory  were  extended  until  the  south  of 
France,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne  to 
that  of  the  Rhone  was  included  in  the  Moslem 
dominion. 

This  realm,  however,  was  by  no  means  as 
broad  as  the  ambition  of  Abdalrahman,  the 
Arab  governor  of  Spain.  To  him  it  appeared 
that  the  time  had  now  come  to  honor  the 
name  of  the  Prophet  by  adding  Western 
Europe  to  his  heritage.  He  accordingly  deter- 
mined to  undertake  a  great  expedition  against 
the  Frankish  kingdom.  In  the  year  721  he 
raised  a  formidable  army  and  set  out  on  his 
march  to  the  north.  Having  crossed  the  Pyre- 
nees he  proceeded  to  the  Rhone  and  laid  siege 
to  the  city  of  Aries.  The  Christian  army 
which  came  forth  for  its  defense  was  terribly 
defeated  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  thou- 
sands of  the  slain  and  drowned  were  carried 
by  the  swift  and  arrowy  Rhone  to  the  sea. 
Meanwhile  the  valiant  Eudes,  duke  of  Aqui- 
taine,  mustered  an  army  at  the  passage  of  the 
Garonne,  where  a  second  great  battle  was 
fought  with  the  same  result  as  the  former. 
The  Christians  were  again  defeated  with  the 
loss  of  many  thousands. 

The  progress  of  the  Mohammedans  north- 
ward had  now  continued  unchecked  a  distance 
of  more  than  a  thousand  miles  from  Gibraltar. 
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Another  similar  spun  would  have  carried  the 
Crescent  to  the  borders  of  Poland  and  the  Scot- 
tish Highlands;  and  in  that  event  the  conjec- 
ture of  the  sedate  Gibbon  that  the  Koran 
would  to-day  be  used  as  the  principal  text- 
book in  the  University  of  Oxford,  would  ap- 
pear to  be  justified. 

Destiny,  however,  had  contrived  another 
end.  The  battle-axe  of  Charles,  the  bastard 
son  of  the  elder  Pepin,  still  showed  its  terri- 
ble edge  between  Abdalrahman  and  the  goal. 
The  Prankish  warrior  was  already  hardened 
in  the  conflicts  of  twenty-four  years  of  service. 
In  the  great  emergency  which  was  now  upon 
the  kingdom,  it  was  the  policy  of  Charles  to 
let  the  Arabian  torrent  diffuse  itself  before 


of  the  other,  and  forbore  to  close  in  tin-  grap- 
ple of  death,  victory  inclined  the  nither  to  the 
banner  of  Islam ;  but,  on  the  seventh  day  of 
the  tight,  the  terrible  Germans  arose  with 
their  battle-axes  upon  the  lighter  soldiery  of 
the  South  and  hewed  them  down  by  thou- 
sands. Night  closed  upon  victorious  Europe. 
Charles  had  won  his  surname  of  the  Hammer; 
for  he  had  beaten  the  followers  of  the  Prophet 
into  the  earth.  Abdalrahman  was  slain.  In 
the  shadows  of  evening  the  shattered  host*  of 
Spain  and  Africa  gathered  in  their  camps,  but 
the  Moorish  warriors  rose  against  each  other 
in  the  confusion  and  darkness,  and  ere  the 
morning  light  the  broken  remnants  sought 
safety  by  flight  On  the  morrow  the  Mo- 


BATTLE  OF  TOURS.-Dr»wn  by  A.  dc  Xeuvllle. 


attempting  to  stem  the  tide.  Nor  is  the  sus- 
picion wanting  that  the  delay  of  the  great 
mayor  in  going  forth  to  meet  the  enemy  was 
partly  attributable  to  his  willingness  that  his 
rival,  the  duke  of  Aquitaine,  should  suffer  the 
humiliation  of  an  overthrow  at  the  hands  of 
the  Mohammedans. 

Meanwhile,  Abdalrahman  advanced  with- 
out further  resistance  to  the  center  of  France, 
and  pitched  his  camp  in  the  plain  between 
Tours  and  Poitiers.  Here,  however,  he  was 
confronted  by  the  army  of  the  Franks. 
Europe  was  arrayed  against  Asia  and  Africa; 
the  Cross  against  the  Crescent;  Christ  apiin>t 
Mohammed.  For  six  days  of  desultory  fight- 
ing, in  which  each  party,  apparently  conscious 
of  the  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  men,  seemed  wary 


hammedan  camp  was  taken  by  the  Christians, 
and  the  spoils  of  one  of  the  greatest  battles 
of  history  were  gathered  by  the  Franks. 

The  Arabs  hastily  retired  across  the  Pyr- 
enees. Count  Eudes  recovered  his  province 
of  Aquitaine,  and  all  Europe  breathed  freely 
after  escape  from  a  peril  which  was  never  to 
be  renewed.  Thus,  in  the  year  732,  precisely 
a  century  after  the  death  of  Mohammed,  did 
the  invincible  valor  of  the  Teutonic  race  op- 
pose an  impassable  barrier  to  the  hitherto  vic- 
torious progress  of  Islam.'  The  triumphant 


1  It  would  have  been  supposed  that  Charier. 
Martel  would  have  received  tho  highest  honors 
which  the  Christian  world  could  bestow.  But  a 
ilitl'crcnt  result  followed  his  victory.  In  raisini: 
and  equipping  his  army,  he  had  been  obliged  to 
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Franks,  however,  attempted  not  to  press  their 
advantage  by  an  invasion  of  Spain.  There 
the  Mohammedans  remained  for  many  centu- 

appropriate  the  treasures  of  several  churches,  and 
for  this  sacrilegious  act  the  clergy  could  never  for- 
give him.  A  Gaulic  synod  subsequently  declared 
that  Charles  had  gone  to  perdition.  One  of  the 
saints  had  a  vision,  in  which  the  hero  of  Poitiers 
was  seen  roasted  in  purgatorial  fires,  and  a  tradi- 
tion gained  currency  that  when  his  tomb  was 
opened,  the  spectators  were  affrighted  with  the 
Bmell  of  sulphur  and  the  apparition  of  a  dragon. 


ries  in  peaceable  possession  of  the  country. 
Cordova  became  the  seat  of  art  and  learning. 
The  Arab  philosophers  became  the  sages  of 
the  West.  With  the  subsidence  of  prejudice 
the  unlettered  peoples  beyond  the  Pyrenees 
and  the  Alps  began  to  repair  to  the  Moham- 
medan schools  to  receive  an  education  which 
could  not  be  obtained  in  the  barbarous  insti- 
tutions of  the  North.  The  seeds  of  learning 
were  scattered  by  the  scholars  of  Islam,  and  the 
Crescent  taught  the  Cross  the  rudiments  of  art. 


.  v1 '  . 


THE  AGE  OF  CHARLEMAGNE. 


CHAPTER  IX.— THE  FIRST  CA.RLOVINGIA.NS. 


HE  Aryan  nations  again 
claim  our  attention.  Af- 
ter a  long  sojourn  among 
the  tribes  of  Ishmael — 
after  following  the  flam- 
ing Crescent  to  its  zenith 

over  the  field  of  Poitiers — 

let  us  turn  to  the  peoples  north  of  the  Alps 
and  the  Pyrenees,  and,  taking  our  stand  in 
the  great  KINGDOM  OF  THE  FRANKS,  trace  out 
the  course  of  human  affairs  in  the  west  of 
Europe. 

The  career  of  Pepin  of  Heristal,  duke  of 
the  Austrasian  Franks,  has  already  been 
sketched  in  the  First  Book  of  the  present  vol- 
ume.1 It  will  be  remembered  that  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Laon,  A.  D.  680,  in  which  conflict  his 
brother  Martin  was  killed,  Pepiu  became  sole 
ruler  of  the  Austrasians.  In  the  years  that 
followed  he  was  engaged  in  several  desultory 
wars  with  the  German  tribes  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  and  in  087  invaded  the  province 
of  Neustria.  The  fate  of  this  country  was 
decided  in  the  battle  of  Testry,  in  which  Pe- 
pin was  victorious.  Roman  France,  as  the 
northern  part  of  Gaul  was  called,  yielded  to 
1  See  Volume  II.,  p.  80. 


the  Austrasians ;  and  Duke  Pepin  was  ac- 
knowledged as  the  sovereign  of  the  Prankish 
empire. 

It  was  now  the  heyday  of  the  Roit  Faine- 
ants. The  kingly  Donothings  still  occupied 
the  alleged  throne  of  the  Franks.  They  had, 
however,  been  gradually  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition of  puppets  in  the  hands  of  the  power- 
ful mayors  of  the  palace.  For  reasons  of  pol- 
icy Pepin  chose  not  to  disturb  the  royal  show, 
and  the  Faineants  were  kept  in  nominal  au- 
thority. Thus  the  puny  race  was  lengthened 
out  during  the  so-called  reigns  of  Thierry  III., 
Dagobert  II.,  Clovis  III.,  Childebert  III.,  and 
Dagobert  III.  Once  a  year,  namely,  at  the 
great  national  assembly  in  May,  Pepin  would 
bring  forth  the  royal  manikin,  show  him  to 
the  people,  and  then  return  him  to  the  villa, 
where  he  was  kept  under  guard. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  (687-712)  Pe- 
pin was  engaged  in  almost  constant  wars  with 
the  Frisians  and  Alemanni  dwelling  on  the 
Rhine.  The  hardest  battles  of  the  period 
were  fought  with  these  barbarians,  who,  after 
many  defeats,  were  aulxliicd  by  the  Prankish 
king.  It  was,  however,  in  the  great  family 
which  he  was  about  to  establish,  rather  than 
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in  his  wars,  that  Pepin  was  destined  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  as  one  of  the  chief  personages 
of  his  times.  But  the  founding  of  his  family 
was  attended  with  many  troubles.  Besides 
his  wife  Plectruda,  he  had  a  mistress,  Al- 
paida,  upon  whom  he  lavished  the  greater 
part  of  his  attentions.  A  bitter  feud  was  thus 


obliged  to  appease  public  indignation  and  pri- 
vate wrath  by  putting  in  prison  the  son  of  his 
mistress,  afterwards  known  as  Martel.  That 
bold  and  impetuous  spirit,  however,  could  not 
long  be  kept  in  confinement.  •  Regaining  his 
liberty  he  soon  overthrew  the  regency  which 
Pepin  had  left  to  his  widow  during  the  minor- 


MURDER  OF  GRIMOALD. 
Drawn  by  W.  Claudius. 


created  in  the  mayor's  palace  between  the  law- 
ful and  the  unlawful  wife  of  the  ruler.  In 
these  rivalries  Alpaida  gained  the  ascendency, 
and  Plectruda,  with  her  children,  was  thrust 
into  the  background.  Finally  Grimoald,  her 
son,  and  the  heir  expectant  of  Pepin's  rights, 
was  murdered,  and  the  party  of  Alpaida  was 
involved  in  the  crime.  The  mayor  was 


ity  of  Grimoald's  son,  and  seized  the  mayor- 
alty for  himself. 

The  career  of  Charles  Martel  down  to  the 
battle  of  Poitiers  has  already  been  narrated  in 
the  two  preceding  Books.1  After  that  great 
event  his  prudence  forbade  any  reckless 

1  See  Volume  II.,  Book  First,  p.  79,  and  Book 
Second,  p.  151. 
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pursuit  of  the  Arabs,  who,  though  overthrown 
north  of  the  Pyrenees,  were  still  in  full  force 
in  Spain.  He  afterwards  renewal  tin:  war 
with  the  Arabian  emirs,  who  still  retained  a 
foothold  on  the  Gallic  side  of  the  mountains, 
and  the  intruders  were  gradually  forced  out 
of  the  country.  The  annexation  of  Aquitaine 
to  the  Prankish  kingdom  followed  ;  nor  was 
there  any  longer  a  likelihood  that  the  Sara- 
cens could  regain  what  they  had  lost  within 
the  limits  of  Gaul.  Charles  continued  in  au- 
thority until  his  death.  Like  his  father,  how- 
ever, he  chose  to  be  recognized  as  Mayor  of 
the  Palace  rather  than  as  King  of  the  Franks. 
The  assumption  of  the  latter  dignity  remained 
for  his  son  and  successor,  Pepiu  the  Short. 

At  his  death  Charles  Martel  bequeathed 
his  authority  to  his  two  heirs,  CARLOMAN,  who 
received  Austrasia,  and  PEPIN,  who  inherited 
Neustria.  The  measures  by  which  the  latter 
circumvented  his  brother  and  became  sole 
ruler  of  the  Frankish  kingdom  have  been 
already  narrated.  Pepin  soon  took  upon  him- 
self the  title  of  king.  Childeric  III. ,  the  last 
of  the  Rois  Faineants,  was  sent  to  the  monas- 
tery of  Sithien,  at  Saint  Omer,  and  Pope 
Zachary  consented  to  the  substitution  of  the 
CARLOVINGIAN  for  the  MEROVINGIAN  dynasty. 
Pepin  was  anointed  and  crowned  by  Saint 
Boniface  at  Soissons,  in  the  year  752. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  province  of 
Septimania,  which  had  been  overrun  by  the 
Mohammedans,  finally  submitted  to  the 
Franks.  In  753  Pepin  enforced  the  payment 
of  tribute  upon  the  Saxons,  and  also  obliged 
them  to  receive  with  civility  the  Christian 
ministers  who  had  been  sent  among  them. 
At  this  juncture  the  relations  existing  between 
France  and  Italy  were  greatly  strengthened 
and  extended  by  the  favor  of  the  Pope  to  the 
Carlovingian  dynasty.  Stephen  HI.  crossed 
the  Alps  and  visited  Pepin,  with  a  view  to  se- 
curing his  aid  against  the  Lombards.  Astol- 
phus,  the  king  of  that  people,  had  become 
the  oppressor  of  the  papacy,  and  the  Pope 
naturally  looked  for  help  to  the  Most  Clm>- 
tiau  King  of  the  Franks.  IVpin  received 
the  great  ecclesiastic  with  as  much  dignity 
as  an  uncourtly  barbarian  could  be  ex- 
pected to  maintain.  He  readily  assented  to 
lend  the  powerful  aid  of  the  Franks  in  up- 
holding the  dignity  and  honor  of  the  Church. 


A  larire  army  was  at  once  collected  anil 
led  acro-s  the  mountains  to  I'avin,  when 
tolphus  was  besieged  and  brought  to  his 
senses.  The  Lombard  king  sought  earnestly 
for  a  peace,  but  it  soon  appeared  that  his  ear- 
nestness was  in  direct  ratio  to  his  fears.  For 
no  sooner  had  Pepin  consented  to  cease  from 
hostility  and  withdrawn  his  army  than  Astol- 
phus  repudiated  the  compact  and  threatened, 
should  he  again  be  disturbed,  to  capture  and 
pillage  Rome.  But  Pepin  was  a  monarch 
whom  threats  merely  excited  to  belligerency. 
He  hastily  recrossed  the  mountains  and  com- 
pletely broke  the  power  of  Astolphus.  The 
exarchate  of  Ravenna  was  overrun,  and  that 
province,  together  with  the  Pentapolis,  was 
given  to  Pope  Stephen.  Thus,  in  the  year 
755,  was  laid  the  foundation  of  the  temporal 
sovereignty  of  the  Popes  of  Rome. 

Five  years  later,  the  chieftain  Waifar 
raised  a  revolt  in  Aquitania.  The  province 
was  declared  independent,  and  the  Aquitanians 
defended  themselves  with  great  heroism.  For 
eight  years  Pepin  and  his  Franks  were  seri- 
ously occupied  with  the  rebellion.  Nor  did 
the  king  succeed  in  bringing  the  refractory 
state  to  submission  until  he  had  procured  the 
removal  of  Waifar  by  assassination.  Pepin, 
however,  did  not  long  survive  this  crime.  He 
died  in  768,  and  left  the  kingdom  to  his  two 
sons,  Carloman  and  Karl,  or  Charles. 

The  elder  son  of  the  late  king  of  the 
Franks  exercised  but  a  small  influence  on  the 
destinies  of  the  state.  His  character  was 
without  the  element  of  greatness,  and  his 
early  death,  which  occurred  only  three  years 
after  that  of  his  father,  cut  short  any  small 
plans  of  ambition  which  he  may  have  enter- 
tained. In  771  his  younger  brother,  soon  to 
be  known  as  CHARLEMAGNE,  or  Charles  the 
Great,  became  sole  sovereign  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  Franks,  which  now  embraced  the  whole 
of  Gaul  and  the  western  parts  of  Germany. 
But  even  this  widely  extended  territory  was 
by  no  means  commensurate  with  the  ambition 
of  the  young  prince  who  occupied  the  throne. 
He  soon  developed  a  genius  which,  alike  in 
war  and  peace,  shone  with  such  extraordinary 
lu.-ter  that  its  brilliancy  flashed  into  the 
courts  of  the  East 

Charlemagne  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
those  men  of  whom  Gnizot  has  said  that  to  them 
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"  the  spectacle  of  society  iu  a  state  of  anarchy 
or  immobility  is  revolting  and  almost  unbear- 
able. It  occasions  them  an  intellectual  shud- 
der as  a  thing  that  should  not  be.  They  feel 
an  unconquerable  desire  to  change  it,  to 
restore  order;  to  introduce  something  general, 
regular,  and  permanent  into  the  world  which 
is  placed  before  them.  Tremendous  power! 
often  tyrannical,  committing  a  thousand  in- 
iquities, a  thousand  errors;  for  human  weak- 
ness accompanies  it.  Glorious  and  salutary 
power,  nevertheless,  for  it  gives  to  humanity 
by  the  hand  of  man  a  new  and  powerful 
impulse." 

In  the  very  beginning  of  his  career  the 
new  sovereign  of  the  Franks  was  confronted 
with  the  necessity  of  a  war  with  the  Lom- 
bards. The  ascendency  attained  by  his  father 
south  of  the  Alps  was  about  to  be  lost  by  the 
ambitions  and  intrigues  of  the  Lombard  king, 
Desiderius.  The  jealousy  between  the  two 
monarchs  was  mutual  and  based  upon  causes 
which  mediaeval  kings  were  very  prone  to 
observe.  Before  his  accession  Prince  Karl 
had  married  Desiderata,  daughter  of  Deside- 
rius ;  but  after  becoming  king — being  offended 
at  the  conduct  of  his  father-in-law — he  sent 
the  queen  home  to  her  parents,  for  whom  he 
took  no  pains  to  conceal  his  contempt.  For 
his  part,  Desiderius  received  and  protected 
the  nephews  of  Charlemagne — an  act  which 
seemed  to  discover  a  purpose  of  supporting 
the  claims  of  the  family  of  Carloman.  De- 
siderius also  added  to  his  offenses  by  un- 
friendly conduct  towards  the  Pope,  whose 
partiality  for  the  Carlovingians  was  notorious. 
It  was  not  likely  that  Charlemagne  would 
permit  any  indignity  offered  to  the  Holy 
Father  to  pass  without  adequate  punishment. 
The  personal  anger  of  the  king  was  combined 
with  his  religious  prejudices,  and  both  were 
excited  by  the  loud  call  of  Pope  Adrian  I., 
who  besought  the  Prankish  monarch  to  come 
to  the  rescue  of  the  newly  established  but 
now  imperiled  patrimony  of  Saint  Peter. 

At  the  first,  Charlemagne,  preserving  the 
appearance  of  peace,  sent  envoys  to  Deside- 
rius requesting  that  that  monarch  should 
regard  the  rights  of  the  Pope ;  but  the  Lom- 
bard refused,  and  Charlemagne  immediately 
prepared  for  the  invasion  of  Italy.  One 
army,  led  by  the  king  in  person,  crossed  the 


Alps  by  way  of  Mont  Cenis,  and  the  other 
descended  upon  Lombardy.  by  way  of  Saint 
Bernard.  On  the  other  side  of  the  mount- 
ains Desiderius  made  a  brave  resistance,  but 
was  soon  obliged  to  take  refuge  within  the 
walls  of  Pavia.  Charlemagne  at  once  ad- 
vanced to  the  siege.  The  defense  was  con- 
ducted with  obstinate  courage.  The  assaults 
of  the  Franks  were  several  times  repelled, 
and  the  king  of  the  Franks  was  obliged  to 
sprinkle  cool  patience  on  his  ardor.  Finding 
that  the  investment  was  to  continue  during 
the  winter,  he  converted  his  camp  into  a  royal 
head-quarters,  and  built  a  chapel  for  the  appro- 
priate celebration  of  the  Christmas  festivities. 
He  then  sent  for  the  Queen  Hildegarde,  a 
Suabian  princess  whom  he  had  married  in- 
stead of  the  discarded  Desiderata,  and  with 
her  made  the  hours  of  the  siege  less  tedious. 
Winter  wore  away  and  the  spring  came,  and 
still  the  Lombards  held  the  city. 

Meanwhile  Pope  Adrian  was  all  anxiety  to 
secure  the  presence  of  Charlemagne  in  Rome. 
The  dream  of  the  nuptials  of  the  Holy  See 
with  the  great  Frankish  bridegroom  had  risen 
in  full  splendor  upon  the  vision  of  the  pon- 
tiff, and  he  would  fain  make  it  real  by  a  con- 
summation of  the  ceremony.  Charlemagne 
was  induced  by  the  Romish  ambassadors  to 
leave  the  siege  of  Pavia  to  his  lieutenants 
and  to  hasten  forward  to  the  city  of  St.  Peter. 

On  approaching  the  battlements  of  the 
ancient  capital,  the  Frankish  sovereign  was 
met  by  the  magistrates  and  people,  who 
poured  forth  through  the  gates  to  welcome 
their  great  champion  from  beyond  the  mount- 
ains. The  children  of  the  schools  came  in 
processions,  carrying  palms  and  singing  hymns 
of  praise.  He  was  cordially  welcomed  by  the 
Pope,  who,  with  a  strange  mixture  of  affec- 
tion and  dignity,  heaped  honors  and  distinc- 
tions on  his  guest.  He  gave  to  Charlemagne 
a  book  containing  the  canons  of  the  Church 
from  its  foundation  to  the  current  date,  and 
inscribed  upon  the  title-page  a  copy  of  verses 
containing  the  following  anagram :  Pope 
Adrian  to  his  most  excellent  son,  Charle- 
magne, the  king. 

For  some  time  the  king  of  the  Franks  con- 
tinued in  conference  with  the  Holy  Father  at 
Rome.  The  Pope  took  all  pains  during  the 
sojourn  of  his  distinguished  guest  to  impress 
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his  mind  as  much  as  possible  with  the  pageant 
of  the  Imperial  city  and  the  spectacle  of  the 
Imperial  faith.  He  urged  him  to  continue  his 
conquests  in  the  name  of  religion,  but  dissuaded 
him  from  incorporating  Lombardy  with  his 
own  dominions.  As  soon  as  the  conference 
was  at  an  end,  the  king  returned  to  his 
camp  before  Pavia,  and  the  siege  of  the 
city  was  presently  brought  to  a  successful 
conclusion. 

The  capital  of  Lombardy  was  surrendered 
to  the  Franks.  The  whole  country  fell  before 
the  conquering  arms  of  the  Carlovingian.  The 
various  dukes  and  counts,  who  had  hitherto, 
after  the  German  fashion,  maintained  them- 
selves in  a  state  of  semi-independence,  hastened 
to  make  their  submission,  and  resistance  was  at 
an  end.  The  only  exception  was  in  the  case  of 
Aregisius,  duke  of  Beneventum,  who  for  a 
season  held  himself  in  hostility.  Desiderius 
himself  was  taken  prisoner  and  led  into 
France,  where  first  at  Liege  and  afterwards 
at  Corbie  he  found  leisure  to  repent  of  his 
rashness  in  lifting  his  arm  against  Charles 
the  Great. 

It  appears  that  his  visit  to  Rome  and  the 
magnificent  and  holy  things  there  witnessed 
made  a  profound  impression  upon  the  mind 
of  Charlemagne.  It  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  this  great  personage  was  still  in  manners 
and  purposes  but  half  emerged  from  barbar- 
ism, and  his  dispositions  were  peculiarly  sus- 
ceptible to  such  influences  as  the  adroit  Bishop 
of  Rome  was  able  to  bring  to  bear.  The  Holy 
See  at  this  time  made  the  discovery  that  the 
presentation  of  moral  truth  and  obligation  to 
the  barbarian  imagination  was  less  effective 
than  splendid  shows  and  gilded  ceremonies. 
She  therefore  adopted  pageant  instead  of  mo- 
ral expostulation,  and  converted  the  barbarians 
with  spectacles. 

After  tarrying  at  Rome  until  the  spring  of 
774,  Charlemagne  returned  to  France.  Hav- 
ing satisfactorily  regulated  the  affairs  of  Italy, 
he  now  conceived  the  plan  of  extending  the 
«mpire  of  religion  in  the  opposite  directions  of 
Saxony  and  Spain.  In  furtherance  of  this 
purpose  he  convened  at  Paderborn,  in  the  year 
777,  a  general  assembly  of  his  people,  and 
there  the  scheme  of  conquest  was  matured. 
The  German  chiefs  had  generally  obeyed  his 
summons  and  were  present  at  the  assembly,  but 


Wittikind,  king  of  the  Saxons,  was  conspicu- 
ous by  absence.1 

Charlemagne  had  already  had  occasion  to 
note  the  obstinacy  of  the  Saxon  people.  Of 
all  the  barbarians  these  were  most  sullen  in 
their  refusal  to  accept  the  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice of  Christianity.  As  early  as  772  the  king 
of  the  Franks  had  felt  constrained  to  make 
war  on  the  tribes  dwelling  north  of  the  Elbe. 
He  invaded  Saxony,  wasted  the  country  with 
fire  and  sword,  captured  the  fortress  of  Ehres- 
burg,  and  overthrew  the  great  idol  whom  the 
pagans  called  Irminsul.*  These  offenses,  how- 
ever, rather  excited  than  allayed  the  bellig- 
erent spirit  of  the  Saxons,  who  henceforth 
lost  no  opportunity  to  repay  the  Christian 
Franks  for  the  injuries  which  they  had 
inflicted.  The  border  of  the  Elbe  became 
a  scene  of  constant  depredation,  inroad, 
and  destruction  of  villages  and  towns.  The 
fierce  Saxons  stayed  not  their  hands  where- 
ever  they  could  find  the  hamlets  of  their 
recreant  countrymen,  who  had  betrayed  the 
faith  of  their  pagan  fathers. 

Such  were  the  antecedents  of  the  contest 
which  Charlemagne  was  now  about  to  under- 
take with  the  barbarians  of  the  North.  The 
subjugation  of  Saxony  became  indispensable 
to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  kingdom,  and 
it  was  manifest  that  no  conquest  could  be  ef- 
fectual which  did  not  include  the  substitution 
of  Christianity  for  paganism.  The  Saxons 
fought  not  only  for  national  independence, 
but  for  the  whole  myth  and  tradition  of  the 
German  race.  The  Franks,  on  the  other 
hand,  entered  the  conflict  under  the  full  in- 

1  It  was  at  this  assembly  of  the  Saxon  chiefs 
that   Charlemagne  gave   his    refractory    subjects 
their  option  of  baptism  or  the  sword.    The  im- 
penitent barbarians,  yielding  in  action  but  obdu- 
rate in  mind,  wore  compelled  to  kneel  down  at 
the  bank  of  a  stream  while  the  priests  who  ac- 
companied    Charlemagne's    army    poured    water 
upon    their    heads    and    pronounced    the    bap- 
tiMiial    ritual.      The    king    soon    had    cause    to 
learn  the  inefficiency  of  such  a  conversion  from 
paganism. 

2  It   appears   that   the    effigy   called    Irminsul 
(German,  Hcrrmann-Saule,  or  Herrmann's  Pillar) 
was  so  named  in  honor  of  the  great  hero  Armin- 
ius,  who,  by  the  destruction  of  the  legions  of  Va- 
rus  (see  Vol.  I.,  p.  830),  had  made  Imperial  Rome 
tremble  for  her  safety.     On  this  great  feat  of  the 
German   arms   Saxon   patriotism   had   reared   a 
pagan  superstition. 
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fluence  of  a  ncw-l>orn  religion^  /.eal  nut  unlike 
that  wliii-li  lia<l  fin-.I  the  Sarui-cus  in  the  con- 
quests of  Islam.  Iti  courage  aud  indomitable 


will  tin-  coinlialant-  wnv  nut  unlike,  U-ing  of 
the  same  Mood  and  jiriM-livitii-s.  'Jim  struggle 
ua-  ilc-tiiH-d  to  continue  with  varying  riciwi- 
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tudes  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  to  end  with  the  triumph  of  the  Franks. 

In  beginning  the  war  Charlemagne  adopted 
the  policy  of  military  occupation.  Wherever 
he  made  a  conquest  he  built  a  fortress  and 
left  a  garrison.  By  the  side  of  every  castle 
rose  a  church,  and  at  the  right  hand  of  every 
Frankish  chieftain  stood  a  priest.  But  victory 
under  such  circumstances  and  over  such  a  foe 
could  not  insure  permanency.  As  soon  as  the 
march  was  resumed  into  another  district  the 
pagans  rose  as  if  from  the  earth  behind  the 
conqueror.  They  stormed  his  castles,  burned 
the  churches,  slaughtered  the  garrisons,  and 
sacrificed  the  priests  and  missionaries  to  the 
gods  of  the  North. 

In  the  midst  of  these  blopdy  scenes  the 
priest  was  more  audacious  than  the  soldier. 
The  missionaries  in  the  very  face  of  death 
made  their  way  into  the  Saxon  woods  and 
preached  the  gospel  to  the  barbarians.  It 
was,  however,  a  gospel  of  the  sword  rather 
than  of  peace.  A  certain  priest,  named 
Saint  Liebwin,  made  his  way  to  the  banks  of 
the  Weser,  and  warned  the  general  assembly 
of  the  Saxons  to  make  peace  with  the  power- 
ful prince,  who,  as  the  captain  of  heaven's 
army,  was  about  to  fall  upon  them.  "The 
idols  ye  worship,"  said  the  priest,  "live  not, 
neither  do  they  perceive:  they  are  the  work 
of  men's  hands;  they  can  do  naught  either 
for  themselves  or  for  others.  Wherefore  the 
one  God,  good  and  just,  having  compassion 
on  your  errors,  hath  sent  me  unto  you.  If 
ye  put  not  away  your  iniquity  I  foretell  unto 
you  a  trouble  that  ye  do  not  expect,  and  that 
the  King  of  Heaven  hath  ordained  aforetime ; 
there  shall  come  a  prince,  strong  and  wise 
and  indefatigable,  not  from  afar,  but  from 
nigh  at  hand,  to  fall  upon  you  like  a  torrent, 
in  order  to  soften  your  hard  hearts  and  bow 
down  your  proud  heads.  At  one  rush  he 
shall  invade  the  country ;  he  shall  lay  at  waste 
with  fire  and  sword  and  carry  away  your 
wives  and  children  into  captivity." 

So  great  a  rage  followed  this  denunciatory 
prophecy  that  many  rushed  into  the  forest 
and  began  to  cut  sticks  on  which  to  impale 
the  priest  alive ;  but  a  certain  prince,  Buto, 
appealed  to  the  assembly  of  chiefs  to  respect 
the  sacred  rights  of  embassy.  So  Liebwin  es- 
caped with  his  life. 


The  Saxon  nation  at  this  time  consisted  of 
three  or  four  different  populations.  These 
were  the  Eastphalians,  the  Westphaliaus,  the 
Angrians,  and  the  North-Albingians — though 
the  latter  were  sometimes  classified  as  a  dis- 
tinct people.  Each  of  these  principal  nations 
was  subdivided  into  many  tribes,  each  with 
its  own  chieftain  and  local  institutions.  Char- 
lemagne was  thoroughly  familiar  with  this 
German  constitution  of  society,  and  well  un- 
derstood how  to  avail  himself  of  the  feuds 
and  jealousies  of  the  Saxon  people.  He 
adopted  the  plan  of  making  war  upon  each 
tribe  separately,  and  of  preventing,  as  far  as 
possible,  any  cohesion  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole.  If  a  given  chieftain  could  be  induced 
to  submit  and  to  accept  Christianity,  the 
king  would  treat  with  him  separately  and 
make  peace  on  terms  favorable  to  the  tribe; 
and  if  others  offered  a  stubborn  resistance, 
they  were  punished  with  more  than  the  usual 
severity.  In  a  general  way,  however,  the 
Saxons  made  common  cause  against  the  in- 
vader, and  in  doing  so  they  found  a  leader 
worthy  of  the  German  name. 

WITTIKIND,  son  of  Wernekind,  king  of  the 
Saxons  north  of  the « Elbe,  appeared  as  the 
national  hero.  Besides  his  own  hereditary 
rights  and  abilities  as  a  chieftain,  his  relation 
with  the  surrounding  states  was  such  as  to 
make  him  a  formidable  foe.  He  had  married 
the  sister  of  Siegfried,  king  of  the  Danes,  and 
was  in  close  alliance  with  Ratbod,  king  of  the 
Frisians.  He  it  was  who  now,  in  the  year 
777,  refused  to  attend  the  assembly  of  chiefs 
called  by  Charlemagne  at  Paderborn ;  and  by 
his  refusal  gave  notice  of  his  open  hostility  to 
the  king  of  the  Franks. 

The  previous  disturbances  of  his  country 
had  made  it  necessary  for  Wittikind  to  find 
refuge  with  his  brother-in-law,  the  king  of 
the  Danes.  From  this  vantage-ground,  how- 
ever, he  directed  the  council  of  the  Saxon 
chiefs  and  encouraged  them  to  a  renewal  of 
their  rebellion.  Following  his  advice,  the  peo- 
ple again  rushed  to  arms,  and  the  Franks  re- 
coiled from  the  fury  of  their  assaults.  In 
778  the  barbarian  army  advanced  to  the 
Rhine,  and  destroyed  nearly  all  the  towns  and 
villages  on  the  right  bank  of  that  river  from 
Cologne  to  the  mouth  of  the  Moselle.  No 
age,  sex,  or  condition  was  spared  by  the 
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bloody  swords  of  the  enraged  pagans.  The 
Prankish  forces  met  the  insurgent  barbarians 
on  the  Rhenish  frontier,  and  for  three  years 


The  revolted  tribes  fell  back  from  the  Rhine 
and  were  driven  to  submission.  Many  of  tin- 
chiefs  sought  peace,  and  accepted  ree<meiliu- 
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the  struggle  with  them  continued  almost  with- 


out   cessation. 


Gradually,  however,  the  superior  dis- 
cipline and  equipment  of  the  Franks  tri- 
umphed over  the  obstinacy  of  their  enemy. 


tion  with  the  king  on  condition  of  professing 
the    Christian    faith    and    receiving   baptism. 
Wittikind  returned  into  Denmark ;    but  the 
politic  Siegfried  was  now  anxious  for  ]>• 
and  the  Saxon  king  was  obliged  for  a  season 
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to  make  his  head-quarters  among  the  North- 
men. Within  a  year,  however,  he  again 
crossed  into  Saxony  and  incited  his  country- 
men to  another  revolt.  Iii  782  Charlemagne's 
armies  were  twice  defeated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Weser,  and  the  king  himself  was  obliged 
to  take  the  field.  Unable  to  meet  his  great 
enemy,  Wittikind  again  fled  to  the  Northmen, 
and  the  brunt  of  the  king's  hostility  fell  upon 
those  who  had  participated  in  the  revolt. 
Four  thousand  five  hundred  of  the  Saxons 
were  brought  together  at  Werden,  on  the 
river  Aller,  and  were  all  beheaded  by  the  or- 
ders of  Charlemagne.  Having  thus  soaked 
the  river  banks  in  blood,  the  king  retired 
into  France  and  made  his  winter  quarters  at 
Thionville.1 

The  terrible  vengeance  taken  by  the  king 
of  the  Franks  was  by  no  means  sufficient  to 
terrify  the  now  desperate  Saxons.  On  the 
contrary,  their  anger  and  determination  rose 
to  a  greater  height  than  ever.  During  the 
winter  of  782-83  the  tribes  again  revolted, 
and  held  out  against  the  most  persistent  ef- 
forts of  Charlemagne  till  785.  In  the  latter 
year  the  king's  victories  were  more  decisive, 
and  it  seemed  that  the  pagans  must  finally 
submit.  The  king  took  up  his  residence  at 
the  castle  of  Ehresburg,  and  from  that  strong- 
hold sent  out  one  expedition  after  another  to 
overawe  the  rebellious  tribes. 

Charlemagne  had  now  learned  what  the 
barbaric  despair  of  the  pagan  Saxons  was 
able  to  do  in  war.  Nor  did  he  lack  that 
kingly  prudence  upon  which  the  desire  for 
personal  vengeance  was  made  to  wait  in  pa- 
tience. He  adopted  diplomacy  where  force 
had  failed.  He  sent  across  the  Elbe  a  distin- 
guished embassy  to  the  place  where  Wittikind 
had  his  camp,  and  invited  that  austere  war- 
rior and  his  friend,  the  chieftain  Abbio,  to 
come  to  him  under  protection  and  to  confer 
on  the  interests  of  Saxony.  At  first  the  great 

'History  has  her  pictures  and  contrasts.  It 
was  on  this  same  river  Weser  that  Charlemagne, 
on  a  previous  occasion,  had  gathered  an  entire 
tribe  of  the  barbarians  for  wholesale  baptism. 
The  program  was  unique,  the  ceremony  expedi- 
tious. The  Church  militant  stood  on  the  shore; 
a  priest  lifted  up  the  cross,  and  the  ministrants 
poured  water  on  the  penitent  Saxons  as  they 
waded  across  the  river.  On  this  occasion  Charle- 
magne tried  a  baptism  of  blood. 


barbarian  feared  to  trust  himself  to  the  good 
faith  of  his  foeman,  but  was  finally  induced  to 
accept  the  invitation.  He  accordingly  pre- 
sented himself  to  the  king  at  the  palace  of 
Attiguy,  and  so  considerate  was  the  reception 
extended  by  Charlemagne,  and  so  favorable 
the  proffered  conditions  of  peace,  that  Witti- 
kiud  was  induced  to  accept  them  for  himself 
and  his  countrymen.  He  accordingly  pro- 
fessed the  Christian  faith  and  underwent  the 
rite  of  baptism.  He  received  at  the  hands  of 
Charlemagne  a  full  amnesty  and  the  title  of 
Duke  of  Saxony,  though  the  sovereignty  was 
thenceforth  to  be  lodged  with  the  king  of  the 
Franks. 

Wittikind  ever  faithfully  observed  the 
conditions  to  which  he  had  pledged  his  honor. 
So  exemplary  was  his  life,  so  tractable  his 
disposition  under  the  teaching  of  the  priests, 
that  some  of  the  old  chroniclers  added  his 
name  to  the  calendar  of  the  saints.  In  the 
year  807  he  was  killed  in  a  battle  with  Ger- 
old,  duke  of  Suabia,  and  the  tomb  of  the  old 
Saxon  hero  is  still  to  be  seen  at  Katisbonne. 
Nor  is  the  tradition  wanting  that  the  great 
House  of  Capet,  destined,  after  two  centuries, 
to  supplant  the  Carlovingian  dynasty  on  the 
throne  of  France,  had  Wittikind  for  its  an- 
cestor; for  the  legend  runs  that  he  was  the 
father  of  Robert  the  Strong,  great-grandfather 
of  Hugh  Capet. 

But  the  pacification  of  Saxony  was  not 
completed  by  the  action  of  Wittikiud.  The 
old  spirit  of  paganism  was  not  to  be  extin- 
guished by  a  single  act.  Through  a  series  of 
years  insurrections  broke  out  here  and  there, 
and  were  suppressed  with  not  a  little  difficulty 
and  bloodshed.  In  some  instances  the  king 
fo'ind  it  necessary  to  remove  whole  tribes  to 
other  territories,  and  to  fill  their  places  with 
Christian,  or  at  least  Prankish,  colonists. 
Nevertheless  it  was  not  doubtful  after  the 
surrender  of  Wittikind,  that  the  conquest  of 
Saxony  was  virtually  accomplished,  and  Char- 
lemagne might  with  propriety  consider  the 
country  beyond  the  Elbe  as  an  integral  part 
of  his  growing  empire. 

The  task  of  Charlemagne  on  the  German 
side  of  Gaul  was  by  no  means  completed. 
Many  of  the  populations  which  had  already 
been  subdued  continued  in  a  state  of  turbu- 
lence, and  the  utmost  vigilance  of  the  king 
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was  necessary  to  keep  tln-iu  in  tolerable  sub- 
ordination to  authority.  The  Frisians  hud  to 
be  reduced  by  force  of  arms,  and  only  thru 
consented  to  a  sullen  peace.  On  the  distant 
horizon  of  the  north  and  east  lay  the  still 
more  savage  peoples — the  Avars,  the  Huns, 
the  Slavonians,  the  Bulgarians,  and  the 
Danes — all  bearing  down  from  their  several 
quarters  of  the  compass  upon  the  frontiers  of 
the  Prankish  empire.  Nothing  less  than  the 
most  strenuous  activity  and  warlike  genius  of 


successful  \\:irf:ire  with  the  savage  races  who 
came  upon  him  from  the  north  ami  east,  and 
to  give  them  a  permanent  check.  Viewed 
with  res]K-ct  to  the  general  lie-times  of  his 
age,  the  king  of  the  Franks  may  properly  be 
called  the  Stayer  of  Barbarism. 

In  the  year  781  Charlemagne  found  a  con- 
spicuous occasion  on  which  airain  to  recognize 
and  honor  the  majesty  of  the  Pope.  Four 
years  previously  Queen  Hildegarde  had 
brought  to  her  lord  a  royal  son,  who  re- 


BAPTISM  OF  BARBARIANS  IN  THE  WESER. 


Charlemagne  was  requisite  to  hurl  back  the 
barbarian  races  to  their  own  dominions,  and 
to  keep  a  solid  front  on  the  side  of  barbarism. 
The  monarch  proved  equal  to  every  emer- 
gency. In  his  contests  with  the  more  distant 
nations  he  had  the  advantage  of  a  Germanic 
barrier  between  himself  and  the  foe.  Before 
a  barbarian  army  could  inflict  a  wound  on 
any  vital  part  of  the  dominion  it  must  trav- 
erse Saxony  or  some  other  frontier  state 
which  the  king  had  established  as  a  break- 
water between  himself  and  the  wild  ocean 
beyond.  He  thus  was  enabled  to  carry  <>n 


ceived  the  name  of  Pepin,  and  who  was  now 
presented  to  Pope  Adrian  for  baptism.  The 
rite  was  administered  to  the  Carlovingian 
scion,  and  he  was  anointed  by  the  Holy 
Father  as  King  of  Italy— this  title  being  con- 
ferred out  of  deference  to  the  Pope's  advice 
that  Lonibardy  should  not  be  incorporated 
with  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  south-west,  events  had 
taken  place  of  hut  little  less  importance  than 
those  which  were  happening  on  the  Elbe,  the 
Hhine,  and  the  We<er.  The  forty  years  fol- 
lowing the  battle  of  Poitiers  had  witnessed 
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but  few  disturbances  along  the  Spanish  fron- 
tier of  Gaul.  The  Christians  and  Moham- 
medans coming  to  a  better  understanding, 
and  having  a  tolerable  regard  for  each  other's 
rights,  had  maintained  a  fair  degree  of  peace. 
With  the  accession  of  Charlemagne,  however, 
the  ambitions  of  the  Franks  and  the  jealous- 
ies of  the  Saracens  had  in  a  measure  revived. 
The  one,  perhaps,  cherished  the  dream  of 
an  early  expulsion  of  the  Mohammedans 
from  Europe,  and  the  other  looked  with  ill- 
concealed  enmity  at  the  rapid  progress  and 
overwhelming  influence  of  the  barbarian  Em- 
peror on  the  other  side  of  the  Pyrenees.  Nor 
might  it  well  be  forgotten  or  forgiven  that  he 
was  the  grandson  of  that  other  Charles,  at 
whose  hands  the  great  Abdalrahman  had  met 
his  fate. 

Mixed  with  these  general  motives  was  a 
specific  act  of  treason.  Among  those  who  in 
777  had  convened  at  the  assembly  of  Fader- 
born  was  a  certain  Ibn  al  Arabi,  the  Saracen 
governor  of  Saragossa.  Having  a  difficulty 
with  the  Caliph,  he  sought  the  aid  of  the 
Christian  Franks,  and  would  fain  make  com- 
mon cause  with  them  against  the  Mohammed- 
ans. For  this  reason  came  he  to  the  assembly 
called  by  Charlemagne. 

The  king  of  the  Franks  was  quick  to  seize 
the  opportunity  thus  afforded  of  extending  his 
dominions  oh  the  side  of  Spain.  Though  still 
embarrassed  with  his  German  wars,  he  gladly 
accepted  the  invitation  of  Ibn  al  Arabi  to  be- 
come his  champion  and  avenger. 

In  the  spring  of  787  the  Frankish  sover- 
eign, having  divided  his  army  into  two  parts, 
as  in  the  Italian  campaign,  set  out  on  the 
Spanish  expedition.  One  division  of  his 
troops,  under  command  of  Duke  Bernard, 
was  directed  to  seek  the  eastern  passes  of  the 
Pyrenees,  and  traverse  the  peninsula  by  way 
of  Gerona  and  Barcelona  to  Saragossa.  The 
other  division,  led  by  Charlemagne  in  person, 
was  to  pass  to  the  west,  enter  Spain  by  the 
valley  of  Roncesvalles,  and  march  by  way 
of  Pampeluna  to  the  place  of  meeting  before 
the  walls  of  Saragossa.  In  carrying  out  his 
own  part  of  the  campaign,  Charlemagne  trav- 
ersed the  provinces  of  Aquitaine  and  Vasco- 
nia,  at  this  time  ruled  by  Duke  Lupus  II., 
son  of  that  Duke  Waifar  who  will  be  recalled 
as  a  formidable  antagonist  of  Pepin  the  Short. 


The  reigning  prince  was  descended  from  the 
Merovingians,  and  could  neither  by  blood  kin- 
ship or  political  inclination  be  expected  to 
favor  the  cause  of  the  Carlovingian  conqueror. 
The  latter,  however,  soothed  Duke  Lupus, 
and  by  generous  treatment  secured  from  him 
an  oath  of  fealty.  But  the  event  soon  showed 
that  the  pledge  was  given  with  the  mental 
reservation  to  break  it  as  soon  as  circum- 
stances might  seem  to  warrant  the  act  of 
perfidy. 

After  this  brief  but  necessary  detention 
Charlemagne  hurried  forward  to  prosecute  his 
work  in  Spain.  Passing  through  the  valley 
of  Roncesvalles,  he  arrived  before  Pampeluna, 
and  received  the  surrender  of  that  city ;  for 
the  Arab  governor  deemed  himself  ill  able  to 
make  a  successful  defense  against  the  Franks. 
The  king  then  pressed  forward  to  Saragossa, 
where  he  expected  to  receive  a  similar  surren- 
der at  the  hands  of  his  friend  Ibn  al  Arabi. 
But  as  has  so  many  times  occurred  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  the  recreant  governor  had 
promised  more  than  he  could  fulfill.  It  was 
one  thing  to  agree  and  another  to  deliver. 
For,  in  the  mean  time,  the  old  Arab  spirit 
was  thoroughly  aroused  from  its  dream  of 
peace.  The  local  quarrels  of  these  ambitious 
towns  of  the  Western  Caliphate  were  suddenly 
hushed  in  the  presence  of  the  common  danger. 
The  Saracens  rushed  forward  to  the  succor  of 
Saragossa,  and  Charlemagne  found  that  he 
must  take  by  a  serious  siege — should  he  be  able 
to  take  at  all — the  prize  which  the  officious 
Arabi  was  to  have  delivered  with  such 
facility. 

In  a  short  time  there  was  a  greater  scarcity 
of  provisions  outside  than  inside  the  walls. 
The  besiegers  were  constantly  beset  by  new 
bodies  of  troops  arriving  from  various  parts 
of  the  peninsula.  Diseases  broke  out  in  the 
camp  of  the  Franks,  and  they  found  them- 
selves more  endangered  by  the  invisible 
plagues  of  the  air  than  by  the  swords  of  the 
Saracens.  At  the  same  time  intelligence  came 
that  the  Saxons  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
kingdom  had  again  risen  in  arms,  and  were 
threatening  to  undo  the  entire  work  of  con- 
quest on  the  north-east.  It  was,  therefore,  fortu- 
nate for  Charlemagne  that  at  this  juncture  the 
Arabs  sought  to  open  negotiations.  The  king 
gladly  accepted  their  offer  of  a  large  ransom 
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to  Ix-  paid  in  gold  ami  guaranteed  by  hostages 
in  lieu  of  the  besieged  city.  Such  an  oili-r 
gave  him  a  good  excuse  for  the  abandonment 
of  an  enterprise  which  would  soon  have  had 
to  be  given  up  without  even  a  show  of  success. 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  a  settlement  had 
been  effected  with  the  authorities  of  Sara- 
gossa,  Charlemagne  began  a  retreat  out  of 
Spain.  On  arriving  at  Pampeluna,  he  or- 
dered the  walls  of  the  city  to  be  leveled 
with  the  ground,  in  order  that  any  future 


lives  in  the  engagement.  Eginhard,  master 
of  the  king's  h<>u.-fln>lil ;  Ansclm,  fount  of 
the  palace;  and  tlic  cliivalric  Kolund,  prefect 
of  Brittany,  and  greatest  knight  of  his 
times,  were  among  the  slain.  Nor  waa 
Charlemagne  in  any  condition  to  turn  upon 
the  mountain  guerrilla-  who  had  thus  afflicted 
his  army.  He  was  obliged  to  continue  his 
march  and  leave  the  Basques  to  the  full  en- 
joyment of  their  victory.1 

Though  Charlemagne  was  not  able  to  pun- 


THE  BATTLE  IN  THE  VALLEY  OF  RONCE8VALLE8. 
Drawn  by  H.  VogeL 


revolt  of  the  people  might  be  attended  with 
greater  hazard.  The  king's  army  then  it-en- 
tered the  passes  of  Koncesvalles,  and  had 
partly  escaped  through  the  defiles  when  the 
Basques,  having  taken  possession  of  the 
heights,  began  to  hurl  down  upon  the  soldiers 
in  the  pass  huge  masses  of  stone.  The  dis- 
comfiture of  those  who  constituted  the  rear- 
guard of  the  army  was  complete.  Very  tew 
of  the  Franks  escaped  from  their  dangerous 
situation.  The  Basques  fell  upon  the  baggage- 
train  and  captured  a  great  amount  of  booty. 
Several  of  Charlemagne's  captains  lost  their 


ish  the  mountaineers  of  Vasconia  for  their 
perfidy  in  the  affair  of  Roncesvalles,  he  failed 
not  to  take  vengeance  upon  the  people  of 
Aquitaine.  Duke  Lupus,  who  was  thought 
to  have  had  a  hand  in  the  insurrection,  was 


'The  defeat  of  the  Franks  in  the  passes  of 
Roncesvalles  gave  rise  to  a  cycle  of  heroic  legends, 
some  of  which  are  still  popular  in  the  south  of 
France.  The  Song  of  Rolfiinl,  reciting  the  exploits 
and  tragic  death  of  that  IUTO,  became  a  favorite 
with  his  countrymen,  and  was  chuntrd  by  the  sol- 
diers as  an  inspiration  to  victory.  The  men  of 
William  the  Conqueror  sang  the  hymn  as  they 
marched  to  the  battle  of  Hastings. 
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seized  and  hanged.  The  lives  of  his  two  sons 
were  spared  only  on  condition  of  vassalage. 
But  while  Aquitaine  was  thus  reduced  to  a 
dependency,  the  politic  king  took  pains  that 
the  province  should  still  be  left  sufficiently 
free  to  constitute  a  bulwark  against  the  Arabs. 
The  national  vanity  of  the  Aquitanians  was 
flattered  with  the  rule  of  a  native  duke,  but 
the  real  purpose  of  such  a  concession  was  the 
making  of  a  defense  against  the  Andalusian 
Arabs. 

During  his  absence  on  the  Spanish  cam- 
paign Queen  Hilclegarde  added  another  son  to 
the  royal  household.  The  child  received  the 
name  of  Louis,  and  was  afterwards  known  as 
the  Debonair.  In  781  the  child,  then  three 
years  of  age,  was  token  with  his  brother  Pepin 
to  Rome,  and  was  anointed  by  the  Pope  as 
King  of  Aquitaine.  Within  less  than  a  year 
he  was  taken  by  the  courtiers  to  his  own  prov- 
In  order  that  the  farce  might  be  as 


mce. 


imposing  as  possible  the  child  was  clad  in 
armor,  mounted  on  a  horse,  and  conducted 
by  his  councilors  to  the  royal  seat  of  govern- 
ment. The  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
Aquitania  was  henceforth  conducted  in  Louis's 
name,  though  the  real  authority  proceeded 
from  the  court  of  Charlemagne. 

One  of  the  leading  principles  in  the  policy 
of  the  king  of  France  was  the  establishment 
of  a  secure  frontier  around  his  empire.  In 
this  work  he  was  measurably  successful.  From 


the  eastern  borders  of  the  Frankish  dominions 
the  Huns  and  Slavonians  were  driven  back 
against  the  borders  of  the  Empire  of  the  East. 
The  Saracens  were  confined  to  Spain  and  the 
islands  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia.  On  all  sides 
a  boundary  was  so  well  established  as  to  se- 
cure comparative  exemption  from  foreign 
invasion.  In  the  mean  time  the  king  had 
found  it  desirable  to  transfer  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment to  his  new  capital  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
which  was  favorably  situated  on  the  side  of 
the  kingdom  next  the  German  peoples.  At 
this  place  the  court  of  the  monarch  became 
the  most  important,  if  not  the  most  splendid, 
in  all  Christendom.  Hither  came  embassies 
bearing  presents  from  the  great  potentates  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Neither  the  em- 
perors of  the  East  nor  the  Caliphs  of  Baghdad 
failed  to  respect  in  this  way  their  fellow  sov- 
ereign of  the  West.  So  great  had  been  his 
activity  and  so  signal  his  success,  both  in  war 
and  in  peace,  that  by  the  close  of  the  eighth 
century  Charlemagne  had  taken  and  held  a 
rank  among  the  greatest  mouarchs  of  the  age.1 
In  the  year  799  intelligence  was  brought 
to  Aix-la-chapelle  of  serious  and  most  dis- 
graceful riots  at  Rome.  It  was  said  that  a 
band  of  conspirators  had  been  organized,  that 
Pope  Leo  III.  had  been  attacked,  that  his 
eyes  and  his  tongue  had  been  cut  out,  and 
himself  shut  up  in  the  castle  of  Saint  Eras- 
mus. The  intention  of  the  Holy  Father,  thus 


'As  illustrative  of  the  prodigious  military  activity  of  Charlemagne  the  following  table  of  his  fifty- 
three  campaigns  is  here  appended. 
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How   CONDUCTED. 

The  Aquitanians  

Charlemagne  at  Dordogne. 
Advances  beyond  the  Weser. 
Crosses  Alps  to  Pavia  and  Verona. 
Takes  Pavla  ;  goes  to  Rome. 
Beyond  the  Weser. 

Reaches  Treviso. 
At  the  sources  of  the  Lippe. 
In  person  at  Sara^ossa. 
Beyond  the  Weser. 
In  the  country  of  Osnabruck. 
On  the  Kibe. 
At  confluence  of  Weser  and  Aller. 
On  the  Elbe. 
On  the  Sale  and  the  Elbe. 
On  the  Elbe. 
Conducted  by  his  generals. 

In  person  at  Capua. 
Goes  to  Augsburg. 
<  *  to  Ratisbon. 
On  Lower  Elbe  and  the  Oder. 
Confluence  of  Danube  and  Raab. 
Beyond  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser. 

Conducted  by  King  Louis. 
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Conducted  by  King  Pepin. 
On  the  Lower  Elbe  and  Weser. 
Conducted  by  his  son  Louis. 
Beyond  the  Elbe. 
Conducted  by  his  son  Pepin. 
Conducted  by  his  son  Louis. 
Conducted  by  his  sons. 
Between  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder. 
Conducted  by  his  son  Charles. 

Conducted  by  his  son  Pepin. 
Conducted  by  his  son  Louis. 
Conducted  by  his  generals. 

Conducted  by  his  son  Pepin. 
Conducted  by  his  generals. 
Conducted  by  his  son  Pepin. 
Conducted  by  his  generals. 
In  person  on  the  Weser. 

By  his  generals. 
In  person. 
On  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder. 
By  his  generals. 
By  his  generals. 

The  Saxons  

The  Lombards  

The  Arabs  of  Spain. 
The  Saxons  

The  Lombards  
The  Arabs  of  Spain. 

The  Same         

The  Lombards  

The  Arabs  of  Spain. 

The  Slavonians  
The  Same  

Siiracens  of  Corsica. 
The  Arabs  of  Spain. 
Si.rarens  of  Corsica. 
The  Arabs  of  Spain. 
Dane*,  and  Normans. 
Dalmatian  Greeks... 
The  Arabs  of  Spain. 
Dalmatian  Greeks... 
Saracens  of  Corsica. 

The  Same 

The  Same  

me          

The  Thuringlanj  
The  Bretons         

The  Lombards  
The  Kuvarians  
The  Huns  or  Avars.. 
The  Slavonians  
The  Huns  or  Avars.. 

The  Shmmians  
Saracens  of  Corsica. 

The  Huns  or  Avars. 
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brutally  treated,  was  announced  in  appeal  to 
the  king  of  the  Franks  as  the  drf'rnder  of  the 
insulted  Church.  In  a  short  time  his  Holiness 
came  in  person  to  Puderborn,  and  j>oure<l  out 
his  grievances  in  the  ready  car  of  Charle- 
magne. Nor  was  it  doubtful  that  the  latter 
would  uphold  the  cause  of  the  Pope  with  all 
the  resources  at  his  command.  Having  tar- 
ried for  a  brief  season  in  the  Prankish  domin- 
ions, Leo  returned  to  Rome. 


the  sanctuary  of  the  apostle.      Some   time  WM 
spoilt  in  examining  tin-  charges  made   by  and 
again.-t   the    l'o]ie.     Two  monks   sent   by   tin- 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  brought    to   tin-   : 
Carlovingiau  the  blessing  of  their  master  and 
the  keys  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher.     Finally,  on 
Christmas  day,  when  the  king  came  into  the 
basilica  to  attend  the  celebration   of   maw, 
even  as  he  was  bowing  down  to  offer  pra 
Pope  Leo  placed  upon  his  head  the  golden 


DEATH  OF  ROLAND. 


The  first  months  of  the  year  800  were 
spent  by  the  king  in  the  usual  affairs  of  gov- 
ernment; but  in  midsummer  he  announced  to 
the  national  assembly  his  purpose  of  making 
another  visit  to  Italy.  The  journey  was  un- 
dertaken in  the  autumn,  and  late  in  Novem- 
ber the  king  arrived  before  the  walls  of 
Rome.  The  Pope  came  forth  and  received 
him  with  every  mark  of  obsequious  favor. 
He  was  led  into  the  city  and  given  a  recep- 
tion on  the  steps  of  the  basilica  of  Saint 
Peter,  from  which  place,  followed  by  the 
shouts  of  the  multitude,  he  was  taken  into 


crown  of  the  Empire,  while  the  people  shouted, 
"Long  life  and  victory  to  Charles  Augustus, 
crowned  by  God,  the  great  and  pacific  Em- 
peror of  the  Romans!"  Charles  assumed  to 
be  astonished  at  the  crowning  and  the  procla- 
mation. He  even  declared  that,  had  he 
known  of  what  was  intended,  he  would  not 
have  entered  the  church,  even  to  attend  the 
Christmas  festivities.  But  his  faculties  were 
not  sufficiently  confused  or  his  humility  suffi- 
ciently shocked  to  prevent  him  from  paying 
adoration  to  the  Pope,  according  to  the  old- 
time  method  at  the  coronation  of  the  em- 
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perors.  Nor  did  he  fail  thereafter  to  relin- 
quish his  title  of  Patrician  of  Rome,  and  to 
assume  that  of  Emperor  and  Augustus.  It  can 
not  reasonably  be  doubted  that  the  whole 
tableau  and  ceremony  had  been  arranged  by 
Leo  and  Charlemagne  on  the  occasion  of  the 
recent  visit  of  the  former  to  France. 

It  was  now  clear  that  a  principal  element 
in  the  mutual  admiration  of  the  Holy  See 
and  the  king  of  the  Franks  was  the  project  to 
res'tore  the  Empire  of  the  West.  The  scheme 
met  with  a  favorable  reception,  especially  in 
Italy,  where  the  Popes  and  Bishops  became 
conspicuously  obsequious  to  their  great  ally 
and  supporter  north  of  the  Alps.  It  re- 
mained for  the  Emperors  of  the  East  to  ex- 
hibit their  jealousy  over  an  event  which  they 
were  impotent  to  hinder.  But  Charlemagne 
could  well  afford  to  veil  under  a  kingly  suav- 
ity and  prudent  ambiguity  his  contempt  for 
the  imbecile  rulers  of  Constantinople.  His 
communications  with  the  eastern  emperors 
were  accordingly  couched  in  polite  and  con- 
ciliatory language,  such  as  might  well  turn 
aside  their  enmity  or  even  provoke  their  ad- 
miration. By  such  means  he  avoided  any 
open  rupture  with  the  effete  political  power 
which  from  the  palace  of  Constantinople  still 
claimed  to  be  the  Empire  of  the  Csesars. 

In  the  internal  affairs  of  his  government, 
no  less  than  in  his  foreign  wars,  Charlemagne 
exhibited  a  genius  of  the  highest  order.  By 
the  close  of  the  eighth  century,  his  conquests 
had  made  him  master  of  the  whole  country 
from  the  Elbe  to  the  Ebro,  from  the  North 
Sea  to  the  Mediterranean.  Germany,  Bel- 
gium, France,  Switzerland,  and  the  northern 
parts  of  Italy  and  Spain  were  included  in  his 
dominions.  At  his  accession  to  power  the 
diverse  hostile  tribes  inhabiting  these  wide 
domains  were  but  half  emerged  from  bar- 
barism. The  Emperor  of  the  Franks  imposed 
upon  himself  the  herculean  task  of  civilizing 
these  perturbed  nations,  and  of  giving  to 
them  the  advantages  of  a  regular  government. 

It  was  impossible  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  even  the  masterful  spirit  of  Charlemagne 
should  succeed  at  once  in  giving  order  and 
rest  to  the  barbaric  society  of  Western  Eu- 
rope. The  genius  of  confusion  still  struggled 
with  the  spirit  of  cosmos,  and  the  evolution 
of  regular  forms  was  slow  and  painful.  The 


administration  was  one  of  adaptation  and  ex- 
pedients. Whatever  the  Emperor  found  to  be 
practically  available  in  carrying  out  his  man- 
dates, that  he  retained  as  a  part  of  his  admin- 
istrative system.  Whatever  failed  was  re- 
jected. The  king  struggled  like  a  Titan  with 
the  elements  of  disorder  around  him.  Wher- 
ever the  superhuman  energies  of  his  will  were 
manifested,  there  peace  and  quiet  reigned  for 
a  season.  But  no  sooner  would  the  imperial 
presence  be  turned  to  some  other  quarter  of 
the  kingdom  than  the  old  violence  would 
reassert  itself,  and  the  reign  of  chaos  would 
begin  anew. 

The  efforts  of  the  Emperor  to  form  his  sub- 
jects into  a  single  nation  and  government 
were  beset  with  special  difficulties.  The  peo- 
ple of  his  empire  spoke  many  languages. 
Their  institutions  were  dissimilar ;  their  prog- 
ress and  civilization  variable.  In  some  of  the 
states  the  authority  was  in  the  hands  of  as- 
semblies of  freemen ;  in  others,  military  chief- 
tains held  the  chief  authority.  No  fewer 
than  four  class  distinctions  were  recognized  in 
society.  First,  there  were  the  Freemen;  that 
is,  those  who,  acknowledging  no  superior  or 
patron,  held  their  lands  and  life  as  if  by  their 
own  inherent  right.  The  second  class  was 
composed  of  those  who  were  known  as  Luedes, 
Fiddes,  Antrustions,  etc.;  that  is,  those  who 
were  connected  with  a  superior,  to  whom  they 
owed  fealty  as  to  a  chief  or  lord,  and  from 
whom  they  accepted  and  held  their  lands. 
Third,  Freedmen;  that  is,  those  who  had,  for 
some  signal  act  of  service  or  as  an  act  of 
favor,  been  raised  from  serfdom  to  a  condition 
of  dependence  upon  some  leader  or  chief  to 
whom  they  attached  themselves  in  war,  and 
near  whom  they  resided  in  peace.  Fourth, 
Slaves;  that  is,  those  who,  being  the  original 
occupants  of  the  soil,  had  been  reduced  to 
bondage  on  the  conquest  of  the  country,  or 
those  who,  taken  captive  in  war,  were  con- 
verted by  thfccaptors  into  serfs. 

But  these  classes  were  by  no  means  fixed. 
Many  of  the  people  sank  from  a  higher  to  a 
lower  level ;  some  rose  from  a  lower  to  a 
higher.  Weak  Freemen  would  attach  them- 
selves to  some  distinguished  leader  and  be- 
come his  vassals.  Ambitious  Antrustions — 
even  Slaves — would  not  only  achieve  their 
emancipation,  but  would  themselves  conquer 
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estates  and  become  independent.  It  was  with 
this  vast,  inorganic,  and  shifting  mass  that 
Charlemagne  had  to  deal,  and  it  was  out  of 
this  heterogeneous  material  that  he  labored  to 
create  a  great  and  stable  state. 

The  Prankish  Emperor  was  by  no  means  a 
theorist.  However  anxious  he  may  have  been 
to  see  a  regular  system  of  authority  estab- 
lished over  the  peoples  whom  he  ruled,  he  was 
preeminently  willing  to  be  taught  by  circum- 
stances. However  eager  he  was  to  govern  by 
reason  and  law,  he  none  the  less  retained  the 
sanction  of  force  as  the  means  of  preserving 
order.  In  an  epoch  of  transition,  while  the 
winds  of  barbarism  blew  from  all  quarters  of 
the  compass  and  met  in  his  capital,  he  opposed 
to  their  fury  the  barrier  of  his  will,  saying, 
"Thus  far,  but  no  farther."  He  was  thus 
enabled,  by  personal  energy,  sternness  of  de- 
cision, and  inveterate  activity,  to  build  up  in 
a  boisterous  age  the  fabric  of  a  colossal  mon- 
archy, well  worthy  to  rival  the  Empire  of  the 
Csesars.  In  all  his  methods  and  work  there 
were,  of  course,  the  inherent  vices  of  absolute 
power;  but  the  system  established  by  Charle- 
magne was  the  best  that  the  times  would  bear 
or  the  people  were  able  to  receive. 

If  we  look  more  closely  into  the  nature  of 
the  Imperial  administration,  we  shall  find  first 
of  all  the  central  government  established  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  Here  the  Emperor  reigned ; 
here  held  his  court ;  here  summoned  his  min- 
isters to  council.  Beside  those  dignitaries  who 
were  immediately  associated  with  him  in  the 
government,  by  whom  he  dispensed  his  au- 
thority, and  upon  whose  judgment  he  relied 
somewhat  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  state, 
the  general  assemblies,  composed  of  the  chief 
men  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  consti- 
tuted a  notable  feature  of  the  political  system. 
According  to  the  judgment  of  modern  histo- 
rians, indeed,  the  national  councils  of  Charle- 
magne were  the  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  his  reign.  No  fewer  than  thirty-five  of 
these  great  assemblies  were  convened  by  royal 
authority.  Sometimes  one  city  and  sometimes 
another  was  named  as  the  place  of  the  coun- 
cil. Worms,  Valenciennes,  Geneva,  Fader- 
born,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  Thionville  were  in 
turn  selected  as  the  scat  of  the  assemblies. 
Many  of  the  dukes  and  counts  answered  the 
edict  of  the  king  with  great  reluctance ;  hut 


the  Emperor's  ovi-rwht-liuing  influence  was  gen- 
erally sufficient  to  secure  a  large  attendance. 
The  meetings,  when  convened,  were  in  the 
nature  of  congresses,  in  which  measures  were 
proposed  and  debated  after  the  manner  of 
more  recent  times.  It  was  the  wish  of  Char- 
lemagne to  make  his  duct's  and  imlilc-  partic- 
ipants in  the  government,  and  to  concede  to 
them  such  freedom  of  expression  as  might  at 
least  enable  him  to  apprehend  the  wishes  of 
the  people. 

In  regard,  however,  to  the  measures  dis- 
cussed by  the  assemblies,  the  right  of  propos- 
ing the  same  was  reserved  by  the  king.  It 
does  not  appear  that  at  any  time  the  initiative 
of  legislative  action  might  be  taken  by  the 
assembly  itself.  Every  thing  waited  on  the 
pleasure  of  the  sovereign,  who  wrote  out  and 
laid  before  his  congress  the  subject  matter  to 
be  debated.  The  assembly  which  convened  in 
the  early  spring  was  called  the  March-parade ; 
and  the  principal  convention  of  the  year, 
which  was  appointed  for  the  first  of  May,  was 
known  as  the  May-parade.  In  the  interval  be- 
tween one  meeting  and  the  next  Charlemagne 
was  wont  to  note  down  such  matters  as  he 
deemed  it  prudent  to  lay  before  the  assembly, 
and  it  not  infrequently  happened  in  times  of 
emergency  that  special  sessions  were  convened 
to  consider  the  needs  of  the  state.  Modern 
times  are  greatly  indebted  to  Hincmar,  arch- 
bishop of  Rheims,  who  flourished  near  the 
close  of  the  ninth  century,  for  a  full  and  sat- 
isfactory sketch  of  the  great  Prankish  assem- 
blies and  of  the  business  therein  transacted. 
Both  the  subjectrmatter  and  the  style  of  this 
venerable  chronicler  may  justify  the  quotation 
of  a  few  paragraphs  from  his  work.  He  says: 

'  •  It  was  the  custom  at  this  time  to  hold 
two  assemblies  every  year.  In  both,  that 
they  might  not  seem  to  have  been  convoked 
without  motive,  there  were  submitted  to  the 
examination  and  deliberation  of  the  gran- 
dees .  .  .  and  by  virtue  of  orders  from  the 
king,  the  fragments  of  law  called  capitvla, 
which  the  king  himself  had  drawn  up  under 
the  inspiration  of  God  or  the  necessity  for 
which  had  been  made  manifest  to  him  in  the 
intervals  between  the  meetings." 

The  next  paragraph  from  Hincmar  shows 
conclusively  that  not  only  the  initiative  but 
also  the  definitive  or  final  act  in  legislation 
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rested  with  the  Emperor.    The  chronicler  con- 
tinues : 

"  After  having  received  these  communica- 
tions, they  [the  counselors]  deliberated  on 
them  two  or  three  days  or  more,  according  to 
the  importance  of  the  business.  Palace  mes- 
sengers, going  and  coming,  took  their  ques- 
tions and  carried  back  the  answers.  No  stran- 
ger came  near  the  place  of  their  meeting  until 
the  result  of  their  deliberations  had  been  able 
to  be  submitted  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  great 
prince,  who  then,  with  the  wisdom  he  had  re- 
ceived from  God,  adopted  a  resolution,  which 
all  obeyed." 

The  talkative  archbishop  thus  further 
describes  the  workings  of  the  Imperial  gov- 
ernment : 

"Things  went  on  thus  for  one  or  two 
capitularies,  or  a  greater  number,  until,  with 
God's  help,  all  the  necessities  of  the  occasion 
were  regulated. 

"Whilst  these  matters  were  thus  proceed- 
ing out  of  the  king's  presence,  the  prince 
himself,  in  the  midst  of  the  multitude,  came 
to  the  general  assembly,  was  occupied  in  re- 
ceiving the  presents,  saluting  the  men  of  most 
note,  conversing  with  those  he  saw  seldom, 
showing  towards  the  elders  a  tender  interest, 
disporting  himself  with  the  youngsters,  and 
doing  the  same  thing,  or  something  like  it, 
with  the  ecclesiastics  as  well  as  the  seculars. 
However,  if  those  who  were  deliberating  about 
the  matter  submitted  to  their  examination 
showed  a  desire  for  it,  the  king  repaired  to 
them  and  remained  with  them  as  long  as  they 
wished ;  and  then  they  reported  to  him  with 
perfect  familiarity  what  they  thought  about  all 
matters,  and  what  were  the  friendly  discus- 
sions that  had  arisen  amongst  them.  I  must 
not  forget  to  say  that,  if  the  weather  were 
fine,  every  thing  took  place  in  the  open  air; 
otherwise,  in  several  distinct  buildings,  where 
these  who  had  to  deliberate  on  the  king's 
proposals  were  separated  from  the  multitude 
of  persons  come  to  the  assembly,  and  then 
the  men  of  greater  note  were  admitted. 
The  places  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  the 
lords  were  divided  into  two  parts,  in  such  sort 
that  the  bishops,  the  abbots,  and  the  clerics 
of  high  rank  might  meet  without  mixture 
with  the  laity.  In  the  same  way  the  counts 
and  other  chiefs  of  the  state  underwent  sepa- 


ration, in  the  morning,  until,  whether  the 
king  was  present  or  absent,  all  were  gathered 
together;  then  the  lords  above  specified,  the 
clerics  on  their  side  and  the  laics  on  theirs, 
repaired  to  the  hall  which  had  been  assigned 
to  them,  and  where  seats  had  been  with  due 
honor  prepared  for  them.  When  the  lords 
laical  and  ecclesiastical  were  thus  separated 
from  the  multitude,  it  remained  in  their 
power  to  sit  separately  or  together,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  business  they  had  to  deal 
with,  ecclesiastical,  secular,  or  mixed.  In  the 
same  way,  if  they  wished  to  send  for  any  one, 
either  to  demand  refreshment,  or  to  put  any 
question,  and  to  dismiss  him  after  getting 
what  they  wanted,  it  was  at  their  option.  Thus 
took  place  the  examination  of  affairs  proposed 
to  them  by  the  king  for  deliberation. 

"The  second  business  of  the  king  was  to 
ask  of  each  what  there  was  to  report  to  him 
or  enlighten  him  touching  the  part  of  the 
kingdom  each  had  come  from.  Not  only  was 
this  permitted  to  all,  but  they  were  strictly 
enjoined  to  make  inquiries,  during  the  inter- 
val between  the  assemblies,  about  what  hap- 
pened within  or  without  the  kingdom ;  and 
they  were  bound  to  seek  knowledge  from  for- 
eigners as  well  as  natives,  enemies  as  well  as 
friends,  sometimes  by  employing  emissaries, 
and  without  troubling  themselves  much  about 
the  manner  in  which  they  acquired  their  in- 
formation. The  king  wished  to  know  whether 
in  any  part,  in  any  corner,  of  the  kingdom, 
the  people  were  restless,  and  what  was  the 
cause  of  their  restlessness;  or  whether  there 
had  happened  any  disturbances  to  which  it 
was  necessary  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
council-general,  and  other  similar  matters. 
He  sought  also  to  know  whether  any  of  the 
subjugated  nations  were  inclined  to  revolt; 
whether  any  of  those  that  had  revolted  seemed 
disposed  towards  submission ;  and  whether 
those  that  were  still  independent  were  threat- 
ening the  kingdom  with  any  attack.  On  all 
these  subjects,  whenever  there  was  any  mani- 
festation of  disorder  or  danger,  he  demanded 
chiefly  what  were  the  motives  or  occasion  of 
them." 

In  this  description  it  is  easy  to  discover  the 
real  preponderance  of  Charlemagne  himself  in 
all  the  affairs  of  the  Frankish  kingdom.  The 
assemblies  were  convened  bv  his  edict.  He 
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initiates  the  l;i\v  and  completes  it.  He  in  ad- 
vised, but  decides  the  mutter  aerording  to  hU 
own  preference.  He  consult*  with  his  dukes 
and  counts,  not  to  derive  authority  1'nmi 
them — for  that  he  already  has — but  to  obtain 
information  of  the  real  condition  of  the  em- 
pire, to  the  end  that  he  may  adjust  the 
clumsy  machinery  of  state  to  the  work  to  be 
accomplished.  Nor  is  it  proper  to  suppose 
that  any  true  public  liberty  was  couched  in 
the  national  assemblies.  They  were  not  a  ve- 
hicle for  the  maintenance  of  popular  rights, 
but  for  the  transmiasion  of  royal  authority. 
They  were  the  means  which  the  greatest  sov- 
ereign of  the  age  adopted  for  the  purpose  of 
reforming  society  by  the  introduction  of  regu- 
larity and  law  in  the  place  of  caprice  and 
violence.  The  government  of  Charlemagne 
was  absolute,  but  salutary. 

Turning  from  the  general  to  the  local 
administration  of  affairs,  and  passing  from  the 
capital  into  the  provinces,  we  are  able  to  dis- 
cover the  scheme  of  the  Prankish  Emperor  in 
practical  application.  To  secure  obedience 
and  unity,  he  recognized  in  the  provincial 
governments  two  classes  of  agents,  the  one 
local,  the  other  general ;  the  one  native  and 
to  the  manner  born,  the  other  appointed  by 
the  king  as  his  resident  representatives.  In 
the  first  class  may  be  enumerated  the  dukes, 
counts,  vicars,  sheriffs,  and  magistrates — the 
natural  lords  and  leaders  of  the  political 
society  of  the  provinces.  These  were  em- 
ployed by  the  Emperor  as  his  agents  in  dis- 
pensing authority.  Nor  did  he  omit  any  rea- 
sonable means  to  secure  their  fidelity  and 
cooperation  in  maintaining  the  order  and 
unity  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  second  class 
were  included  those  beneficiaries  and  vassals 
of  the  Emperor  who  held  their  lands  and 
properties  directly  from  him,  and  were  there- 
fore more  immediately  dependent  upon  him 
than  were  the  native  provincial  dukes  and 
counts.  Politically,  the  royal  vassals  were 
the  agents  of  the  government  Their  inter- 
est, to  say  nothing  of  loyalty,  inclined  them 
to  the  support  of  the  throne,  and  they  thus 
constituted  a  powerful  influence  to  counteract 
or  suppress  local  rebellions.1 

'The   relations  of  the  native  dukes  and   the 
royal  beneficiaries  in  the  administrative 
Charlemagne  were  not  dissimilar  to  those  of  State 


A    third    cla-<   of   otlie.-r.-,  over  and  al.ove 

the  former  t\Vn,  \M-IV  the  Mval  Illes-el:. 
called  the  Mimi  liiyii,  whom  the  Kin|«-p,i 
pointed  to  travel  into  every  part  of  hi-  do- 
minions, to  find  out  and  puni.-h  wron^-diiing, 
to  superintend  the  administration  of  ju.-tice, 
and  especially  to  inform  the  sovereign  of  the 
actual  condition  of  affairs  throughout  the 
empire.  The  oifice  of  these  important  agents 
was  not  only  informatory,  but  administrative. 
They  stood  wherever  they  went  for  the  king 
in  person.  They  exercised  authority  in  his 
name,  and  in  general  their  acts  required  no 
confirmation  from  the  royal  court. 

There  was  thus  extemporized,  so  to  speak, 
out  of  the  crude  materials  of  Prankish  polit- 
ical society,  and  by  the  genius  of  an  extraor- 
dinary man,  a  huge  monarchy,  rude  but 
powerful — a  government  of  adaptation  and 
expedients,  rather  than  a  government  of  con- 
stitutional form.  The  motive  of  Charlemagne 
was  single.  He  desired  to  introduce  order 
into  human  society,  to  restore  in  some  meas- 
ure the  symmetry  of  that  social  constitution 
which  he  saw  dimly  through  the  shadows  of 
the  past.  He  thus  oecame  a  reformer  of  the 
heroic  type,  and  laid  about  him  with  an  en- 
ergy and  persistency  that  would  have  been 
creditable  in  any,  even  the  greatest,  characters 
of  history. 

The  personal  character  of  the  Prankish 
sovereign  may  well  be  illustrated  from  the 
memoranda  which  he  left  behind  him  of  Ca- 
pitularieg,  or  statutes  either  actually  adopted 
by  the  national  assemblies  or  intended  to  be 
discussed  by  those  august  bodies.  In  these 
notes  and  suggestions  of  laws  we  find  a  strange 
intermixture  of  ethics,  religion,  and  politics. 
Sometimes  the  royal  note-book  contains  a 
principle  like  this:  "  Covetousness  doth  con- 
sist in  desiring  that  which  others  possess,  and 
in  giving  away  naught  of  that  which  one's 
self  possesseth  ;  according  to  the  Apostle  it  is 
the  root  of  all  evil."  Apnin  the  king  says 
briefly:  "Hospitality  must  be  practiced." 
Soon  afterwards,  however,  he  adds:  "If  men- 
di cants  be  met  with,  and  they  labor  not  with 

and    Federal  officers  in  the   L-OV.  rnment    of   the 
The  local  counts  and  sheriffs  rep- 
re-ienti-d  t'  -tern  under  our  American  con- 

stitution, while  the  royal  vassals  stood  in  the  rela- 
tion of  Federal  appoii. 
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their  hands,  let  none  take  thought  about  giv- 
ing unto  them."  Much  of  the  Emperor's 
thought  seems  to  have  been  given  to  economic 
questions,  and  it  is  instructive  to  see  this  great 
mind  considering  various  projects  for  putting 
a  fixed  price  on  provisions.  He  was  jealous 
of  the  justice  of  his  administration  and  the 
reputation  of  his  court.  The  royal  head-quar- 
ters were  not  to  be  made  an  asylum  for  crim- 
inals: "We  do  will  and  decree  that  none  of 
those  who  serve  in  our  palace  shall  take  leave 
to  receive  therein  any  man  who  seeketh  ref- 
uge there  and  cometh  to  hide  there  by  reason 
of  theft,  homicide,  adultery,  or  any  other 
crime.  That  if  any  free  man  do  break  through 
our  interdicts,  and.  hide  such  malefactor  in 
our  palace,  he  shall  be  bound  to  carry  him  on 
his  shoulders  to  the  public  quarter,  and  be 
there  tied  to  the  same  stake  as  the  male- 
factor." 

It  was  in  the  latter  rather  than  in  the  ear- 
lier part  of  his  reign  that  Charlemagne  be- 
came conspicuous  as  a  legislator.  Of  the 
sixty-five  statutes  attributed  to  him,  only  thir- 
teen are  referable  to  that  part  of  his  reign 
before  his  coronation  at  Rome.  The  remain- 
ing fifty-two  are  all  included  between  the 
years  801  and  814.  We  are  thus  afforded 
another  example  of  a  military  leader  who, 
having  conquered  a  peace  with  the  sword, 
was  anxious  to  preserve  by  law  what  had 
been  so  hardly  achieved. 

Any  sketch  of  the  life  and  times  of  Char- 
lemagne would  be  incomplete  if  notice  were 
omitted  therefrom  of  his  attitude  towards 
learning.  Instead  of  that  jealousy  which  so 
many  of  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries 
manifested  towards  scholars  and  philosophers — 
instead  of  that  contempt  which  the  small 
rulers  of  the  human  race  have  ever  shown 
for  the  big-brained,  radical  thinkers  of  the 
passing  age  —  the  great  Carlovingian  took 
special  pains  to  seek  the  acquaintance  and 
cultivate  the  esteem  of  the  learned.  Upon 
scholars  and  teachers  he  looked  with  the 
greatest  favor.  He  invited  them  to  his  court. 
He  made  them  his  counselors.  He  sought 
their  advice  in  the  gravest  emergencies.  He 
bestowed  favors  upon  them,  and  made  no 
concealment  of  his  wish  to  be  indebted  to 
them  for  a  knowledge  of  letters  and  the  arts. 

In  the  midst  of  such  surroundings,  he  found 


time  and  opportunity  to  lay  in  his  own  rough 
and  powerful  intellect  the  foundations  of 
exact  knowledge.  He  obtained  the  rudiments 
of  science.  He  studied  grammar,  rhetoric, 
logic,  geometry,  astronomy,  and  even,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  recondite  problems  of  the- 
ology. He  even,  in  some  measure,  assumed 
the  duty  of  teaching  these  branches  to  his 
children  and  members  of  his  household,  and 
it  is  amusing  to  find  in  his  correspondence 
many  interesting  references  to  such  small 
questions  of  scholarship.  Thus,  in  a  letter  to 
the  learned  Alcuin,  being  troubled,  forsooth, 
because  he  could  no  longer  discover  the  planet 
Mars,  he  writes:  "What  thinkest  thou  of 
this  Mars,  which,  last  year,  being  concealed  in 
the  sign  of  Cancer,  was  intercepted  from  the 
sight  of  men  by  the  light  of  the  sun  ?  Is  it 
the  regular  course  of  his  revolution  ?  Is  it 
the  influence  of  the  sun  ?  Is  it  a  miracle  ? 
Could  he  have  been  two  years  about  perform- 
ing the  course  of  a  single  one?" 

Nearly  all  of  the  distinguished  men  of  the 
eighth  and  ninth  centuries  were  grouped 
about  the  court  of  Charlemagne.  These  were 
employed  by  the  Emperor,  either  as  his  polit- 
ical advisers  or  as  the  instructors  of  his  house- 
hold. Some  were  sent  to  Pepin  in  Italy  to 
superintend  that  prince's  education,  and  some 
to  Aquitaine  to  teach  young  Louis  the  rudi- 
ments of  learning.  Those  who  remained  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle  were  organized  into  a  body 
known  as  the  SCHOOL  OF  THE  PALACE.  Over 
this  Charlemagne  presided  in  person.  Here 
questions  of  scholarship,  theories  of  learning, 
and  speculations  of  metaphysics  were  dis- 
cussed with  all  the  vigorous  zeal  for  which 
the  men  and  the  times  were  noted.  At  the 
head  of  this  group  of  scholars  and  philoso- 
phers stood  the  two  most  distinguished  literary 
men  of  the  age.  These  were  ALCUIN,  the 
principal  director  of  the  School  of  the  Palace, 
and  EQINHARD,  who  was  distinguished  as  a 
historian  and  biographer  of  his  sovereign. 
Among  the  other  most  eminent  scholars  may 
be  mentioned  the  bishops  Angilbert,  Leidrade, 
Adalhard,  Agobard,  and  Theodulph,  who  were 
at  the  head  of  the  Sees  of  St.  Requier,  Lyons, 
and  Orleans.  Of  all  these,  Alcuin  stood  high- 
est in  the  confidence  of  the  Emperor.  To  his 
sovereign  he  was  wont  to  say:  "  If  your  zeal 
were  imitated,  perchance  one  might  see  arise 
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in  France  a   new   Athens   far  more 
than    the   ancient — the   Athens   of   Christ." 
was    made    master    of    the    public 


works,  and  was  also  intru>t<-<l  with  tin- 
tion  <>t'  1'rinci-  Lmii-i. 

The  School  of  the  Palace  had  its  afl'ecta- 
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tinns.  Antiquity  was  worshiped  and  imitated. 
The  names  of  the  ancient  philosophers  were 
adopted  by  the  scholars  of  the  court.  Alcuin 
was  called  Flaccus ;  Angilbert,  Homer ;  Theo- 
dulph,  Pindar.  Charlemagne  himself  selected 
his  model  out  of  Israel,  and  chose  to  be  known 
as  David.  But  these  small  vanities  and  imi- 
tations may  well  be  forgiven  to  men  who 
made  life  a  serious  business  and  with  whom 
public  office  was  never  a  sinecure. 

In  his  habits,  manners,  and  preferences 
Charlemagne  remained  essentially  German. 
The  old  Prankish  stock  was  ever  honored  by 
his  own  and  the  example  of  his  court.  He 
spoke  German,  and  looked  with  little  favor 
upon  that  incipient  French  which,  by  the 
blending  of  the  corrupt  Latin  of  the  Gauls 
with  the  Frankish  dialects,  was  beginning  to 
prevail  as  the  folk-speech  of  France.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  the  two  great  divisions 
of  French,  the  Langue  d'oo  of  the  South, 
soon  to  be  modified  into  Proven9al,  and  the 
Langue  d?  oil  of  the  -North,  which  was  the  real 
foundation  of  modern  French,  took  their  rise 
as  permanent  varieties  of  human  speech.  As 
for  Charlemagne  and  his  court,  they  held 
stoutly  to  the  rougher  tongue  of  their 
Frankish  fathers. 

As  the  Emperor  grew  old  his  activities  were 
somewhat  abated.  More  and  more  he  in- 
trusted to  others  the  management  of  the 
affairs  of  state,  and  more  and  more  he  gave 
himself  to  enjoyment,  recreation,  and  religious 
devotions.  He  found  delight  in  the  warm 
baths  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  To  these  resorts  he 
invited  his  family,  his  friends,  and  many  of 
the  nobility  of  the  kingdom.  His  old  fond- 
ness for  riding  and  the  chase  never  forsook 
him.  Of  milder  joys  he  preferred  the  exhil- 
aration of  music,  and  to  the  end  that  he 
might  be  thus  inspired  and  soothed,  he  brought 
to  his  capital  the  most  distinguished  musicians 
of  Italy.  In  the  midst  of  such  exercises  and 
amusements  he  forgot  not  the  near  approach 
of  the  inevitable  hour.  Several  times  he  made 
and  unmade  or  modified  his  will.  He  pro- 
vided with  the  greatest  care  not  only  for  the 
settlement  of  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  but 
also  for  the  distribution  of  his  own  estate. 
His  property  he  divided  into  three  major  por- 
tions. The  first  two-thirds  were  given  to  the 
twenty-one  principal  churches  of  the  empire. 


The  remaining  third  was  reserved  for  himself 
during  life,  and  was  then  to  be  distributed  to 
his  family,  or  bestowed  in  alms  on  the  poor. 

Having  attended  to  his  personal  affairs,  the 
aged  Emperor,  in  the  year  813,  set  about  the 
settlement  of  the  succession.  Three  years  be- 
fore this  time  he  had  lost  by  death  his  second 
son  Pepin,  king  of  Italy,  and  in  811  his  eldest 
son  Charles,  whom  he  had  intended  as  his 
successor  in  France,  had  died.  Prince  Louis 
was  now  summoned  by  his  father  to  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  to  be  publicly  recognized  as  his  suc- 
cessor. The  principal  bishops,  abbots,  counts, 
and  laic  noblemen  of  the  kingdom  were  or- 
dered to  convene  and  ratify  the  Emperor's 
choice.  Of  what  follows,  the  biographer 
Egiuhard  says:  "He  [the  Emperor]  invited 
them  to  make  his  sou  Louis  king-emperor; 
whereto  all  assented,  saying  that  it  was  very 
expedient,  and  pleasing,  also,  to  the  people. 
On  Sunday  in  the  next  month,  August,  813, 
Charlemagne  repaired,  crown  on  head,  with 
his  son  Louis,  to  the  cathedral  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, laid  upon  the  altar  another  crown,  and, 
after  praying,  addressed  to  his  son  a  solemn 
exhortation  respecting  all  his  duties  as  king 
towards  God  and  the  Church,  towards  his 
family  and  his  people,  asked  him  if  he  were 
fully  resolved  to  fulfill  them,  and,  at  the  an- 
swer that  he  was,  bade  him  take  the  crown 
that  lay  upon  the  altar  and  place  it  with  his 
own  hands  upon  his  head,  which  Louis  did 
amidst  the  acclamation  of  all  present,  who 
cried,  '  Long  live  the  Emperor  Louis ! '  Char- 
lemagne then  declared  his  son  Emperor  jointly 
with  him,  and  ended  the  solemnity  with  these 
words:  'Blessed  be  Thou,  O  Lord  God,  who 
hast  granted  me  grace  to  see  with  mine  own 
eyes  my  son  seated  on  my  throne ! ' "  The 
ceremony  being  completed,  the  prince  re- 
turned into  his  own  province,  there  to  await 
the  event  which  all  foresaw  as  near  at  hand. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  814  the  Em- 
peror was  taken  ill  of  a  fever.  The  resolute 
old  monarch  adopted  the  usual  methods  which 
ho  had  previously  used  in  sickness,  but  in 
this  instance  to  no  avail.  On  the  seventh  day 
after  his  attack,  having  received  the  com- 
munion at  the  hands  of  the  bishop,  he  quietly 
expired,  being  then  in  the  seventy-first  year 
of  his  age  and  the  forty-seventh  of  his  remark- 
able reign. 
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In  so  far  as  the  energies  of  Charlemagne 
were  devoted  to  the  great,  work  of  erecting  a 
barrier  again>t  barbarism,  and  of  giving  to  re- 
viving Europe  a  state  of  quietude  in  which 
the  arts  of  peace  might  once  more  flourish,  his 
career  was  one  of  the  most  successful  of  all 
history.  The  barbarians  were  brought  to  bay. 
On  the  north  and  east  the  still  half-savage 
tribes,  scarcely  improved  since  the 
days  of  Julius  CVcsar,  were  com- 
pelled to  give  over  their  wandering 
life  and  to  settle  within  fixed  lim- 
its of  territory.  On  the  south-west 
the  fiery  cohorts  of  Islam  were 
thrust  back  into  the  peninsula 
of  Spain.  Nor  was  it  any  longer 
to  be  supposed  that  a  Moham- 
medan army  would  dare  to  make 
its  appearance  north  of  the  Pyr- 
enees. In  these  respects  the  ser- 
vices rendered  to  civilization  by 
the  Emperor  of  the  Franks  can 
hardly  be  overestimated.  But  if 
scrutinize  the  other  great 


we 

purpose  of  Charlemagne,  namely, 
the    restoration    of  the    Roman 
Empire    of   the   West,   we    shall   find   noth- 
ing but  the  inevitable  failure.     In    this   re- 
spect   the    Emperor's    political    theory    was 
utterly  at   fault.     He  apprehended  not  that 


the  dead  is  dead,  ami  that  the  artifice  and 
purpose  of  men  can  never  avail  to  restore 
a  system  which  human  >o<-i,-t\-  in  its  growth 
has  left  In-hind.  In  the  \\e-t  of  Europe  the 
civilization  of  the  Gncco-Italic  race  had  ex- 
pired nearly  three  centuries  before  Charle- 
magne became  a  sovereign ;  and  his  grand 
scheme  of  restoration,  kindled  as  it  was  in 
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the  flame  of  his  own  ambition  and  fanned  by 
the  perpetual  encouragement  of  the  Church, 
could  but  prove  a  delusive  dream — an  idle 
vision  of  the  impossible. 


CHAPTER  X-— SUCCESSORS  OF-  CHARLEMAGNE. 


IURING  the  reign  of 
Charlemagne  the  Carlo- 
vingian  race  reached  its 
highest  glory.  None  of 
his  successors  proved  to 
be  his  equal  in  king-craft 
__^_^^___  and  valor.  From  tin- 
death  of  Charlemagne  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
Carlovmirum  dynasty,  a  period  of  a  hundred 
and  seventy-three  years  elapsed,  and  this 
epoch  may  in  general  terms  be  defined  as  one 
of  decline  and  retrocession.  The  only  sub- 
stantial fact  which  remained  to  testify  of  the 
grandeur  of  the  times  of  Charles  the  (in  at 
was  the  permanent  repression  of  the  barbarian 


migrations.  So  efficient  had  been  the  work 
accomplished  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighth 
century  that  the  territorial  foundations  of 
modern  France  and  Germany  were  laid  on  an 
immovable  basis.  Though  the  barbarian  inva- 
sions were  renewed  or  attempted  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  Carlovingian  ascendency, 
yet  the  restless  tribes  of  the  North  could 
never  again  do  more  than  indent  the  terri- 
torial lii;>s  which  had  been  drawn  on  the 
map  of  Western  Europe  by  the  sword  of 
Charlemagne. 

Another  general  fact  to  be  noted  respect- 

'The  sijninturi-  "f  the  cross  with  the 

four  letter-  "  K    L  B  fi  "  at   the  einl*  of  til-  liars. 
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ing  the  period  upon  which  we  now  enter  is  that 
to  it  belong  the  efforts  of  the  piratical  North- 
men to  obtain  a  footing  within  the  limits  of  the 
more  civilized  states  of  the  South.  During  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries  no  fewer  than  forty- 
seven  incursions  of  the  Sea-kings  into  France 
are  recorded.  These  desperate  bands  of  cor- 
sairs were  from  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Ireland  ;  and  their  murderous  forays  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  check  the  civilizing 
forces  which  had  received  so  great  an  impetus 
during  the  reign  of  Charlemagne.  The  for- 
mation of  North-western  Europe  was  such  as 
specially  to  favor  the  movements  of  the  pi- 
rates. They  penetrated  the  country  by  way 
of  the  rivers.  At  first  they  ascended  the 
Scheldt,  and  robbed  the  hamlets  on  his  banks. 
The  Seine  furnished  the  next  inlet  for  the 
guerrillas  of  the  North  Sea,  and  then  the 
Loire.  Before  the  middle  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury they  had  ascended  the  Garonne  and 
sacked  his  villages.  In  845  the  city  of  Saintes 
was  burnt  by  the  sea-robbers ;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  Limoges  was  taken  and  sacked. 
Following  up  their  advantages,  the  piratical 
craft  next  appeared  in  the  rivers  of  Aqui- 
taine,  and  the  city  of  Bordeaux,  after  making 
one  successful  defense  against  their  assaults, 
was  captured,  plundered,  and  given  to  the 
flames.  Tours,  Rouen,  Angers,  Orleans, 
Meaux,  Toulouse,  Saint  Lo,  Bayeux,  Ev- 
reux,  Nantes,  and  Beaubais  were  sooner  or 
later  pillaged  by  the  insatiable  Northmen. 
More,  however,  will  be  added  in  detail  with 
respect  to  these  incursions  when  we  come  to 
consider  the  times  in  which  they  occurred. 

Resuming  the  narrative,  we  find  Louis, 
the  third  son  of  Charlemagne,  seated  on  the 
throne  vacated  by  his  father's  death.  He  is 
known  in  history  as  the  Debonair,  though 
by  his  contemporaries  he  was  called  the 
Pious.  Perhaps  the  name  of  the  Weak  would 
have  suited  him  better  than  either.  He  was 
altogether  wanting  in  that  physical  energy 
and  immoral  robustness  which  had  constituted 
the  salient  features  in  the  character  of  his 
father.  It  should  not  be  overlooked,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  single  matter  of  moral  recti- 
tude, the  new  sovereign  far  excelled  his 
predecessor ;  but  his  political  incapacity  ren- 
dered his  domestic  virtues  of  but  small  or 
even  negative  value. 


In  the  beginning  of  his  reign  the  new  Em- 
peror attempted  to  institute  certain  reforms  in 
the  manners  and  habitude  of  the  court.  The 
excesses  of  the  preceding  reign  had  been  en- 
dured because  of  the  magnificent  strength 
with  which  they  were  accompanied.  A  code 
of  austerity  was  now  substituted  in  the  palace, 
and  throughout  the  empire  some  feeble  at- 
tempts were  made  to  throw  off  certain  abuses 
which  had  flourished  during  the  preceding 
administration.  The  subjugated,  though  still 
sullen  Saxons,  were  restored  to  a  portion  of 
their  liberties.  Royal  messengers  were  sent 
into  various  provinces  with  authority  to  miti- 
gate the  hardships  of  the  preceding  reign. 
But  none  of  these  measures  were  backed  with 
that  degree  of  administrative  energy  which 
was  essential  to  any  real  reform. 

Before  his  accession  to  the  Imperial  throne 
Louis  had  already  been  presented  by  the 
queen  Hermengarde  with  three  sons,  Lothaire, 
Pepin,  and  Louis.  These  princes,  at  the  date 
of  their  grandfather's  death,  were  already  ad- 
vancing towards  manhood,  the  elder  being 
nineteen  years  of  age.  Three  years  after 
coming  to  Imperial  power  Louis  convened  a 
national  assembly  at  his  capital,  and  an- 
nounced to  that  body  his  purpose  of  sharing 
the  throne  with  Lothaire.  The  measure  was 
coupled  with  the  assertion  of  the  Emperor  that 
he  did  not  by  any  means  purpose  to  break  up 
the  unity  of  the  great  kingdom  which  he  had 
received  from  his  father ;  but  the  merest 
novice  in  statecraft  could  not  fail  to  see  the 
inevitable  effect  of  the  joint  sovereignty  thus 
instituted  in  the  empire. 

Coincident  with  the  elevation  of  Lothaire 
to  Imperial  dignity,  the  other  two  sons  of  the 
emperor — Pepin  and  Louis — were  crowned  as 
kings,  the  former  receiving  Aquitaine,  South- 
ern Gaul,  and  Burgundy;  and  the  latter,  the 
countries  beyond  the  Rhine.  The  rest  of 
Gaul  and  Germany,  together  with  Italy,  fell 
to  Lothaire,  and  the  subordinate  rulers  were 
directed  to  repair  to  him  from  time  to  time 
and  receive  their  authority  at  his  hands. 
During  the  remainder  of  his  life  Louis  the 
Debonair  was  to  retain  the  home  kingdom, 
having  Lothaire  as  his  associate  in  the  gov- 
ernment. The  two  junior  sons  of  the  Emperor, 
youths  as  they  were,  repaired  to  their  re- 
spective provinces  and  assumed  the  duties  of 
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government,  the  one  in  A<|iiitaine,  the  otln-r 
in  Bavaria.  Thus,  within  five  years  after  tin- 
death  of  Charlemagne,  were  made  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  great  three  ."old  division  of 
W. -tern  Euro]*  bto  FI:VS<K.  <;KI:MANY. 
and  ITALY. 

At  the  very  commencement  of  his  reign, 
the  weakness  and    subserviency  of  Emperor 


lovinirian  had  -« t  »n  these  occasions  wa- 
[il.-u-  with  dignity  and  kindly  *-lf-:t.s.-erti<>ii. 
II'  had  shown  duo  deft-truce,  hut  no  abase- 
ment, in  the  |>rvs«Miee  of  tin-  Hulv  Father. 
But  not  so  with  the  subservient  and  pious 
Louis.  As  Stephen  drew  near  to  Kh<-iiii.». 
the  Emperor  went  forth  t<>  in<-<-t  him.  and 
prostrated  himself  at  full  length  before  him. 


I.  CHARLEMAGNE,  814. 


D 


LOU 


IS  THE  DEBONAIR.  MO. 


HI.  LOTHAIRE,  I..  8U. 


IV.  LOtJ 


13  THE  GERMAN.  876. 


V    (  HA 


1LE8  THE  BALD.  877. 


Carloman,  8SO. 

VU.  ARNULF,  89». 

I 


Loulm.882. 


VI. 


THE  FAT.  888. 


[edwlg— Otbo  of  SAXONY. 

X.  IlENKV  THE  FOWLXK.  MO. 


8.  Louis  THE  CHILD,  911. 


Conrad  of  FRANCONIA. 


XI.  OTIIO  THE  GREAT,  m. 


9.  CONRAD  I.,  918. 


Werner.  i 

I 
Conrad— Lultganle. 

Otbo. 
Henry. 

XV.  CONRAD  II.,  KM. 
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XVII.  HENRY  IV.,  1106. 
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Henry. 
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Louis  were  manifested.  Two  years  after  his 
accession,  Pope  Stephen  IV.  was  invited 
to  come  into  France  and  perform  the  cere- 
mony of  consecration.  The  Roman  pontirTs 
had  already  on  several  occasions  performed  like 
service  for  the  Most  Christian  Kings  of 
France.  Charlemagne  had  been  crowned  by 
Leo  III.,  and  his  sons  consecrated  at  Rome. 
The  example,  however,  which  the  great  Car- 

VOL.    II.— ll> 


There  he  lay  until  the  Pope  stretched  forth 
his  hand  and  lifted  up  the  groveling  ruler 
from  the  dust. 

It  was  not  long  until  the  inherent  weak- 
ness of  the  government  gave  occasion  for 
insurrection.  The  mountaineers  of  Vasconia 
first  rose  in  revolt.  M<-anwliilc  Bernard,  who, 
before  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  had  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Pepin  in  the  kingdom  of 
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Italy,  was  loath  to  see  the  crown  transferred 
to  his  cousin  Lothaire,  more  particularly  since 
the  latter  had  no  better  claim  on  the  throne 
of  Italy  than  might  be  found  in  the  caprice 
of  the  Emperor  Louis.  The  prince  Bernard 
undertook  to  maintain  his  rights  by  force ; 
but  the  rebellion  received  little  countenance, 
even  south  of  the  Alps,  and  Bernard  was 
quietly  put  aside.  The  Vascons  were  also 
easily  reduced  to  submission.  In  Brittany, 
however,  a  revolt  occurred  of  more  serious 
proportions.  The  country  was  still  covered 
with  heavy  forests,  and  many  facilities  of  re- 
sistance were  afforded  to  an  insurgent  popula- 
tion. In  the  year  818,  the  inhabitants  chose 
for  their  king  one  of  their  chieftains  named 
Morvan.  They  renounced  their  allegiance 
and  refused  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Franks. 

At  the  very  time  when  the  Emperor  Louis 
was  presiding  in  a  national  assembly  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  Count  Lambert,  governor  of 
Brittany,  made  his  way  to  the  capital,  and 
reported  that  his  province  was  in  a  state  of 
revolt  and  that  France  was  invaded.  There- 
upon a  Frankish  monk,  named  Ditcar,  was 
sent  to  the  Breton  king  to  know  his  griev- 
ances and  to  command  submission.  A  haughty 
answer  was  returned,  and  the  Frankish  mon- 
arch was  obliged  to  go  to  war.  A  battle  was 
fought  in  the  dense  woods  of  Brittany,  and 
the  rebels  were  utterly  routed.  Morvan  was 
slain,  and  his  bloody  head  was  brought  by  the 
slayer  to  Ditcar  for  recognition.  The  revolt 
was  quickly  extinguished  in  blood. 

After  the  death  of  the  Empress  Hermen- 
garde,  Louis  chose  for  his  second  wife  the 
princess  Judith  of  Bavaria,  daughter  of  Count 
Guelf — a  family  destined  to  the  highest  dis- 
tinction in  the  subsequent  annals  of  European 
monarchy.  In  the  year  823,  the  new  Empress 
presented  her  lord  with  a  son,  who  became 
known  among  the  rulers  of  France  as  Charles 
the  Bald.  There  was  thus  added  to  the  king's 
household  of  heirs  another  expectant,  who, 
backed  by  the  absorbing  passion  and  brilliant 
abilities  of  his  mother,  was  from  the  first  an  ob- 
ject of  dread  to  the  three  princes  upon  whom 
the  Emperor  had  already  settled  the  succession. 

Nor  was  it  long  until  good  reason  was  shown 
for  their  jealousy.  In  the  year  829  the  king, 
now  completely  under  the  influence  of  Queen 
Judith,  went  before  a  national  assembly  at 


Worms  and  openly  annulled  the  settlement 
which  he  had  made  twelve  years  previously. 
He  took  away  from  Pepin  and  Louis  the 
provinces  of  Burgundy  and  Alemannia  and 
assigned  them  to  the  young  prince  Charles. 
This  flagrant  act  led  to  an  immediate  revolt 
on  the  part  of  Lothaire,  Pepin,  and  Louis, 
and  to  the  bitterness  of  this  rebellion  were 
added  the  disgraceful  quarrels  which  pre- 
vailed at  the  royal  court.  An  ambitious  Sep- 
tinmiiian  nobleman,  named  Bernard,  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  position  of  chamberlain  of  the 
palace.  He  soon  engaged  in  an  intrigue  with 
Queen  Judith  which  scandalized  the  court 
and  increased  the  opposition  to  Louis  and  his 
government.  A  conspiracy  was  organized,  in- 
cluding many  of  the  chief  men  of  the  king- 
dom. The  Empress  was  seized  and  shut  up  in 
a  convent.  Louis  was  obliged  to  go  forth 
from  his  capital  and  give  himself  up  to  the 
insurgents.  By  them  he  was  deposed  from 
office  and  the  crown  confirmed  to  Lothaire. 
The  old  act  of  817,  by  which  the  distribution 
of  the  kingdom  among  the  sons  of  Hermen- 
garde  had  been  determined,  was  restored ;  and 
the  more  recent  act  of  Emperor  Louis,  relative 
to  Prince  Charles,  was  annulled.  Thus,  by  a 
sudden  outburst  of  popular  indignation,  the 
ambitious  schemes  of  Queen  Judith  were 
brought  to  naught. 

Soon,  however,  there  was  a  great  revulsion 
of  public  feeling  in  favor  of  the  dishonored 
king.  It  was  tardily  perceived  that  he  had 
been  more  sinned  against  than  sinning.  The 
princes  Louis  and  Pepin,  moreover,  became 
bitterly  jealous  on  account  of  the  Imperial 
dignity  conferred  upon  Lothaire.  They  ac- 
cordingly went  over  to  their  father's  side ;  nor 
were  the  ecclesiastics  slow  to  repent  of  the 
course  which  they  had  recently  pursued  towards 
their  sovereign.  Another  national  assembly 
was  convened  at  Nimeguen,  and  the  acts 
which  had  been  adopted  by  the  former  body 
were  abrogated.  Louis  the  Debonair  was 
restored  to  his  rights,  and  the  two  princes, 
Pepin  and  Louis,  were  reinstated  in  their 
former  rank. 

Now  it  was  that  the  Emperor  was  obliged 
to  maintain  his  authority  by  force.  He  ac- 
cordingly mustered  an  army  and  marched 
against  his  refractory  sons.  Prince  Pepin,  of 
Aquitaine,  had  been  already  overthrown  by 
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his  brothers  Lothaire  :unl  Louis,  and  hi-  king- 
•dom  given  to  <  'harlc.-  tin-  Bald.  It  was  now 
the  father's  turn  to  try  the  issue  of  hut  tic 
with  his  own  offspring.  The  two  armies  met 
at  a  place  called  the  Field  of  Red,  situated 
between  Colmar  and  Bile.  But  when  the 
battle  was  about  to  begin  a  large  part  of 
King  Louis's  forces  abandoned  him  and  went 
over  to  Lothaire.  The  monarch  was  thus 
left  naked  to  the  mercy  of  his  sons.  The 
name  of  the  Field  of  Red  was  changed  to  the 
Field  of  Falsehood. 

The  victorious  princes,  however,  received 
their  father  with  the  consideration  due  to  his 
rank,  but  their  filial  respect  did  not  extend  to 
his  restoration  to  power.  On  the  contrary, 
Lothaire  convened  a  national  assembly  and 
had  himself  proclaimed  Emperor.  In  a  short 
time  another  convention  of  grandees  and 
bishops  was  held  at  Compiegne,  and  Louis 
the  Debonair  was  again  formally  deposed. 
He  was  obliged  to  hear  the  decree  of  his  own 
•dethronement,  in  which  the  charges  of  inca- 
pacity and  weakness  were  openly  set  forth, 
read  aloud  to  the  multitude.  He  meekly  ac- 
cepted the  situation  which  had  been  imposed 
by  his  subjects,  and  retired  to  the  convent 
of  Rheims. 

It  now  appeared  that  the  affairs  of  the 
Empire  were  permanently  settled ;  but  though 
the  Emperor  Louis  was  dethroned  the  party 
of  his  supporters  was  by  no  means  annihilated. 
In  a  short  time  rebellions  in  his  favor  occurred 
in  various  parts  of  his  kingdom,  and  the 
usurping  sons  found  it  difficult  to  retain  the 
power  which  they  had  seized  by  force.  The 
beautiful  and  ambitious  Judith  was  still  at 
liberty,  and  her  intrigues  prevailed  to  win 
over  many  friends  to  the  cause  of  her  dis- 
honored husband.  Not  a  few  of  the  clergy 
rallied  to  his  support.  In  the  year  834  two 
national  assemblies  were  held,  and  the  acts  of 
the  convention  of  Compiegne  were  formally 
revoked.  The  Imperial  dignity  was  again 
•conferred  on  Louis,  and  the  kingdom  con- 
tinued in  a  ferment  of  revolt  as  before. 

Four  years  after  this  second  restoration  of 
the  Emperor  to  power  Pepin  of  Aquitaine 
died.  The  problem  of  the  Empire  was  thus 
somewhat  .simplified.  In  839  an  assembly  was 
called  at  Worms.  The  general  condition  of 
die  dynasty  and  the  distribution  of  political 


power  again  came  up  f'nr  di.«-u*i<iou.  It  was 
resolved  t"  make  a  new  territorial  ilivi.-ion  of 
the  kingdom.  Bavaria  ami  the  circumjacent 
regions  were  left  as  before  to  the  I'rim-e  I,ou«, 
henceforth  known  as  Louis  H\e  German.  The 
western  portion  of  the  Kmpiiv  was  divided 
into  two  parts  by  the  Rhone  and  the  Meuae, 
the  eastern  division  falling  by  his  own  choice 
to  Lothaire.  The  western  part  was  assigned 
to  Charles  the  Bald.  The  German,  however, 
was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  distribution. 
He  took  up  arms  to  undo  the  settlement,  and 
hi-  imbecile  father  in  his  old  age  was  obliged 
once  more  to  attempt  the  maintenance  of 
peace  by  war.  At  the  head  of  his  army  he 
set  out  towards  the  Rhenish  frontier;  but  on 
arriving  near  the  city  of  Mayence  he  fell  sick 
of  a  fever  and  died  at  the  castle  of  Ingelheim. 
Thus  in  the  Summer  of  840  the  question  of 
the  settlement  of  the  kingdom  was  still  fur- 
ther simplified  by  the  course  of  nature. 

In  his  last  hours  the  expiring  monarch 
transmitted  the  Imperial  crown  and  sword  to 
his  son  Lothaire.  To  Louis  of  Bavaria  he 
sent  the  assurance  of  pardon,  and  to  both 
princes  the  earnest  admonition  that  the  rights 
of  the  Queen  Judith  and  the  young  King 
Charles  the  Bald  should  be  faithfully  observed. 

Of  little  avail,  however,  were  these  chari- 
itable  injunctions  of  the  dying  Emperor.  For 
in  the  mean  time  the  prince  Pepin  II.,  son 
of  the  deceased  Pepin  of  Aquitaine,  had 
usurped  the  government  of  his  father's  pro- 
vince. With  him  Lothaire  now  entered  into 
a  conspiracy  for  despoiling  Charles  the  Bald 
of  his  inheritance.  The  latter  took  the  alarm, 
and  made  an  alliance  with  Louis  the  German, 
who,  like  himself,  was  imperiled  by  the  am- 
bition of  Lothaire.  The  Empress  Judith  went 
on  a  mission  to  the  Bavarian  prince,  and  the 
latter,  as  goon  as  practicable,  sent  an  array  to 
the  aid  of  Charles.  In  the  next  summer  after 
the  death  of  the  Debonair  the  forces  of  the 
rival  brothers,  Charles  and  Louis  on  one  side, 
and  Lothaire  and  his  nephew  Pepin  H.  on 
the  other,  met  near  the  village  of  Fontenailles, 
where  the  destinies  of  the  Carlovingian  em- 
pire were  again  to  be  decided.  The  two 
armies  are  said  to  have  numbered  three  hun- 
dred thousand  men.  For  four  days  the  an- 
tairmiists  maneuvered,  dreading  to  come  to 
battle.  In  the  beginning  of  the  conflict 
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victory  seemed  to  incline  to  the  banners  of 
Lothaire;  but  the  forces  of  Charles  and  Louis 
rallied  from  their  temporary  repulse,  aud  in- 
flicted on  their  enemy  an  overwhelming  defeat. 
Hardly  ever  in  the  previous  history  of  France 
had  such  fearful  carnage  been  witnessed.  The 
overthrow  of  the  old  Imperial  party  was  ruin- 
ous to  the  last  degree,  and  well  might  the 
aged  poet  of  the  court  of  Charlemagne  bewail 
the  irreparable  disaster.1 

Notwithstanding  his  discomfiture  Lothaire 
made  most  strenuous  efforts  to  restore  his  for- 
tunes. He  appealed  to  the  Saxons  and  prom- 
ised the  restoration  of  paganism  if  they  would 
espouse  his  cause.  Several  of  the  tribes  re- 
volted in  his  favor;  but  Louis  and  Charles 
were  little  disposed  to  lose  by  negligence  the 
fruits  of  their  great  victory.  The  two  princes 
met  in  a  public  assembly  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  between  Bale  and  Strasbourg. 
Each  came  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  there, 
in  the  most  solemn  manner,  they  renewed 
their  covenant  against  Lothaire.  The  alliance 
thus  made  was  publicly  celebrated  by  the  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  of  the  two  armies  in  a  series 
of  games,  military  sports,  and  joustings,  the 
same  being,  perhaps,  the  beginning  of  those 
knightly  tournaments  which  became  one  of  the 
leading  features  in  the  social  history  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  two  kings  themselves,  clad 
in  armor,  entered  the  lists,  attacked  each  other, 
as  if  in  battle,  pursued,  retreated,  and  per- 
formed feats  of  fictitious  daring. 

But  neither  the  league  between  Louis  and 
Charles  nor  the  royal  sports  which  they  insti- 
tuted for  the  delight  of  their  soldiers  could 
overawe  the  courageous  Lothaire.  In  spite 
of  the  efforts  of  the  allied  princes  he  made  such 
headway  on  the  side  of  Saxony  that  they  were 
obliged  to  recognize  his  rights  and  to  consent 
to  a  new  territorial  adjustment.  The  three 
brothers  met  in  a  conference  in  the  summer 

1  Angilbert  thus  utters  his  anguish  over  the 
battle  of  Fontenailles :  "Accursed  be  this  day! 
Be  it  unnumbered  in  the  return  of  the  year,  but 
wiped  out  of  all  remembrance !  Be  it  unlit  by  the 
light  of  the  sun !  Be  it  without  either  dawn  or 
twilight !  Accursed,  also,  be  this  night,  this  awful 
night,  in  which  fell  the  brave,  the  most  expert  in 
battle !  Eye  ne'er  hath  seen  more  fearful  slaugh- 
ter :  in  streams  of  blood  fell  Christian  men ;  the 
linen  vestments  of  the  dead  did  whiten  the  cham- 
paign even  as  it  is  whitened  by  the  birds  of  au- 
tumn." 


of  843,  and  it  was  agreed  that  Italy,  Aqui- 
taine,  and  Bavaria  should  remain  in  the  hands 
of  their  present  possessors,  and  that  to  Louis 
should  also  be  given  the  three  cities  of  May- 
ence,  Worms,  and  Spires,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine.  The  eastern  part  of  Gaul,  bounded 
by  the  Rhine  and  the  Alps  and  the  rivers 
Meuse,  Saone,  and  Rhone,  was  assigned  to 
Lothaire.  The  remainder  of  the  Gaulish  ter- 
ritory was  given  to  Charles  the  Bald,  and  to 
him  also  fell  the  provinces  of  Vasconia,  Sep- 
timania,  and  the  French  possessions  beyond 
the  Pyrenees. 

This  settlement  of  affairs  made  at  Verdun, 
in  the  year  843,  gave  the  finishing  stroke  to 
the  project  of  restoring  the  Empire  of  the 
West.  The  name  of  Emperor  was  still  re- 
tained and  has  continued  for  many  centuries 
as  a  sort  of  traditional  factor  in  the  politics  of 
Europe.  But  it  was  the  shadow  without  the 
substance.  The  Empire  itself  became  a  myth, 
into  which  not  even  the  greatest  minds  could 
do  more  than  breathe  the  breath  of  a  fitful 
aud  evanescent  vitality. 

In  the  midst  of  the  great  civil  disturbances 
to  which  the  Frankish  kingdoms  were  thus 
subjected  the  NORTHERN  PIRATES  came  in  to 
reap  their  abundant  harvests  of  spoil.  They 
made  their  way  at  times  to  the  very  gates  of 
Paris.  The  abbeys  of  St.  Germain  and  St. 
Denis  were  captured  and  sacked.  The  outer 
quarters  of  the  city  were  several  times  in  the 
hands  of  the  sea-robbers,  to  whom  all  treas- 
ures, both  sacred  and  profane,  were  alike.  In 
the  year  850  Pepin  of  Aquitaine  made  a 
league  with  the  Northmen  and  consented  to 
their  capture  of  Toulouse.  The  marauders 
went  from  place  to  place  through  the  prov- 
ince of  Aquitaine,  seizing  what  they  liked 
and  destroying  what  they  would.  Nor  did  it 
appear  that  either  Pepin  or  Charles  the  Bald 
had  the  courage  requisite  to  scourge  the 
Northmen  out  of  their  territories. 

One  of  the  most  audacious  of  the  piratical 
leaders  was  the  sea-king  HASTINGS.  Several 
times  he  appeared  with  his  fleet  in  the  rivers 
and  harbors  of  France.  Not  satisfied  with 
the  spoils  of  the  western  coasts,  he  made  his 
way  into  the  Mediterranean.  On  the  shore 
of  Tuscany  he  descried  a  city  which  he  mis- 
took for  Rome,  but  being  unable  to  take  the 
place  by  assault,  he  resorted  to  stratagem. 
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Pretending  to  repent,  of  his  past  life,  he  sent 
for  the  Christian  bishop,  and  was  baptized  an 
a  convert.  Soon  afterwards  he  caused  tin-  re- 


]M)rt   t«>  l>e   circulated  that  he  wan  dead,  and 

his    followers   claimed    for  him    the    rights  of 
burial.     The  body  was  borne  to  tin-  cathedral, 
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but  while  the  priests,  with  dolorous  accent, 
were  chanting  his  requiem,  up  sprang  the 
prostrate  Hastings,  drew  his  sword,  and  slew 
the  ecclesiastics  right  and  left.  His  men,  at 
the  signal,  joined  in  the  bloody  work.  The 
cathedral  was  plundered,  and  the  robbers 
made  away  with  their  spoils  before  the  stupe- 
fied population  could  realize  what  was  done. 

At  a  later  date  Hastings  and  his  baud  rav- 
aged the  provinces  of  Anjou  and  Brittany. 
He  then  sailed  up  the  Seine  and  appeared  be- 
fore Paris.  Chartres  was  taken,  and  Charles 
the  Bald  was  obliged  to  entrench  himself  at 
St.  Denis.  So  great  was  the  terror  which 
the  Northmen  had  spread  abroad  that  the 
king — though  against  the  advice  of  many  of 
his  barons — entered  into  negotiations  with 
Hastings,  and  consented  to  purchase  a  peace. 
It  was  agreed  to  cede  to  the  triumphant 
robber  and  his  followers  the  county  of  Char- 
tres, on  condition  that  he  would  cease  from 
his  piracies  and  become  a  Christian.  It  seems 
that  the  rapacity  of  Hastings  was  at  last  sat- 
isfied, and  he  accepted  the  overtures  of  the 
Prankish  king.  But  his  fellow-chieftain  Bi- 
oern,  not  yet  satiated  with  plunder,  could  not 
be  reconciled.  He  sailed  away  with  a  cargo 
v-f  booty,  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Fries- 
land,  and  soon  afterwards  died.  There  was 
then  a  lull  in  the  tempest  of  northern  inva- 
sion, and  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks  for  a 
while  flowed  in  the  more  quiet  currents  of 
history. 

Three  kingdoms  issued  from  the  treaty  of 
Verdun — Italy,  Germany,  and  France.  Po- 
litical causes — the  accidental  circumstance  of 
many  sons  in  the  family  of  Louis  the  Deb- 
onair— had  combined  with  the  general  facts 
of  geography,  language,  and  race-kinship  to 
divide  the  descendants  of  the  subjects  of  Char- 
lemagne into  Italians,  Germans,  and  French. 
The  imbecility  of  the  Emperor  Louis  had  co- 
operated with  the  tongue  of  Clovis  in  the 
formation  of  nations  ;  and  the  jealousy  of  the 
queens,  Hermengarde  and  Judith,  had  made 
a  league  with  the  Alps. 

Among  the  various  immediate  sucvo.-nr- 
of  Charlemagne  the  most  distinguished  were 
Charles  the  Bald  and  Lothaire.  The  former 
inherited  the  brilliant  faculties  of  his  mother, 
and  added  a  judgment  and  will  of  his  own. 
He  maintained  about  his  capital  and  court 


something  of  the  culture  which  had  been 
planted  by  his  great  ancestor.  Men  of  learn- 
ing were  again  encouraged.  Philosophers 
were  patronized.  The  School  of  the  Palace 
was  reinstituted ;  but  since  the  administration 
of  Charles  was  so  clearly  the  fruit  of  the 
planting  of  Charlemagne,  some  of  the  people, 
not  without  a  flash  of  semi-barbaric  wit,  called 
his  learned  institution  the  Palace  of  the 
School.  As  to  Lothaire,  his  energies  and 
ambitions  have  been  sufficiently  illustrated  in 
the  preceding  narrative.  If  Louis  the  Debo- 
nair had  had  no  other  son  but  him,  the  Em- 
pire founded  by  the  greatest  of  the  Carlovin- 
gians  might  have  preserved  its  unity  for  a 
season. 

It  will  now  be  desirable  to  note  briefly  the 
principal  events  in  the  history  of  the  three 
kingdoms  of  Italy,  Germany,  and  France,  from 
the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  to  the  acces- 
sion of  Hugh  Capet.  Taken  altogether,  the 
period  is  one  of  the  least  interesting  and  in- 
structive in  the  whole  course  of  Modern  His- 
tory. During  its  continuance  men  appear 
with  little  heroism,  and  events  are  projected 
on  a  stage  so  little  dramatic  as  scarcely  to  ex- 
cite a  passing  interest. 

Charles  the  Bald  continued  his  reign  from 
850  to  875  with  scarcely  a  notable  incident. 
After  the  settlement  of  Hastings  at  Chartres, 
the  kingdom,  though  frequently  menaced,  suf- 
fered for  the  time  not  much  actual  injury 
from  the  incursions  of  the  Danes.  In  the 
year  875  Louis  II.  of  Germany  died.  For 
some  years  that  sovereign  had  borne  the  Im- 
perial title  ;  for  Lothaire  had  ceased  to  be  Em- 
peror in  the  year  855.  On  the  death  of  Louis, 
Charles  the  Bald  seized  the  title  ;  but  so  small 
had  already  become  the  influence  of  this  tra- 
ditional dignity  that  the  French  king  was 
rather  weakened  than  made  strong  by  its  as- 
sumption. Shortly  afterwards  a  much  more 
important  event  occurred  in  the  establishment 
of  the  hereditary  principle  among  the  noble 
families  of  France.  Hitherto  the  dukes, 
counts,  and  grandees  had  held  and  exercised 
their  authority  by  the  royal  prerogative.  In 
876  Charles  was  obliged  to  sign  a  decree  by 
which  the  tenure  of  the  noble  titles  of  the 
kingdom,  with  the  landed  estates  thereunta 
belonging,  was  remanded  to  the  law  of  de- 
scent. Thus  as  early  as  the  last  quar- 
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tcr  of  the  ninth  century  were  laid  in  France 
the  foundations  of  the  feudal  system,  which 
was  destined  in  the  cmir-c  of  time  to  obtain 
the  mastery  of  almost  the  whole  of  \\Y-teni 
Europe.  In  the  following  year,  877,  Charles 
the  BaM  died  in  a  village  at  the  foot  of 
Mont  Cenis;  nor  was  the  suspicion  wanting 
that  his  life  was  taken  by  poison  administered 
by  his  Jewish  physician,  Sedecias.  A  fitting 
epitaph  for  himself  and  his  reign  is  furnished 
in  the  pungent  comment  of  one  of  the  old 
French  chroniclers:  "Fortune  in  conformity 
to  his  humor  made  him  happy  in  appearance 
and  miserable  in  reality." 

The  late  king  had  been  exceedingly  un- 
fortunate in  his  family.  Of  his  four  sons, 
namely,  Louis,  Charles,  Lothaire,  and  Carlo- 
man,  the  eldest  two  proved  to  be  rebellious 
and  turbulent  princes.  It  was  the  purpose  of 
the  father  that  Lothaire  and  Carloman  should 
be  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Church.  The 
thought  was  uppermost  in  his  mind  that  his 
own  sins  might  thus  be  vicariously  expiated. 
The  Prince  Lothaire,  being  weak  and  lame, 
submitted  to  his  fate  and  entered  a  monastery, 
but  Carlomau  refused  obedience.  He  broke 
off  from  the  enforced  obligations  of  the  monas- 
tic life  and  fled  into  Belgium.  Here  he 
raised  a  revolt,  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  insurgents,  and  laid  waste  the  country. 
The  forces  of  the  king  were  called  out  ag:iin>t 
him,  and  the  prince  was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner.  Convicted  of  violating  his  religious 
vows,  he  was  condemned  to  have  his  eyes  put 
out ;  but  escaping  from  confinement,  he  made 
his  way  into  Bavaria,  and  found  refuge  with 
his  uncle,  Louis  the  German.  Charles  and 
Lothaire  soon  died,  and  Louis  was  thus  left  as 
the  heir  expectant  of  the  kingdom  and  the 
empire.  On  the  death  of  his  father  he 
quietly  ascended  the  throne,  taking  the  title 
of  Louis  II.,  and  receiving  the  sobriquet  of 
the  Stammerer. 

The  new  reign  was  brief  and  inauspicious. 
No  event  of  importance  occurred  dnriii<:  tin- 
two  short  years  in  which  he  held  the  royal 
power.  He  died  in  879,  leavinir  two  sons, 
named  Louis  and  Carloman,  and  a  posthu- 
mous heir  who  received  the  name  of  Charles. 
Louis  took  as  his  inheritance  the  kingdom  of 
Neustria,  and  Carloman  obtained  the  province 
of  Aquitaine.  All  the  rest  of  the  territories 


recently  L'overned  by  Charlr-  tin-  I'.ald,  with 
the  exception  of  I'rovence  and  liur^'iindv, 
were  given  up  to  the  sons  of  Louis  ih,  < 
man.  The  excepti-d  di-tricts  were  -«  i/.ed  bv 
Bozon.  Count  of  Provence,  who  had  married 
a  daughter  of  the  Stammerer.  This  usurpa- 
tion was  recognized  by  Pope  John  VIII.,  and 
Bozon  was  crowned  as  king.  Tim-,  by  a  bold 
and  successful,  though  bloodless,  usurpation, 
were  laid  the  foundations  of  the  little  king- 
dom of  Provence,  which  was  di-timd  to 
flourish  for  several  centuries,  and  to  become 
the  most  polite  and  refined  center  of  culture 
north  of  the  Pyrenees. 

King  Louis,  like  his  predecessor,  was  des- 
tined to  a  brief  and  inglorious  reign.  He 
came  to  a  premature  death  in  the  year  882, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  exiled  Carloman, 
who  held  feebly  to  the  crown  for  the  space  of 
two  years.  The  posthumous  Prince  Charles, 
being  now  but  five  years  of  age,  was  consid- 
ered by  the  not  over-loyal  barons  as  too 
young  to  assume  the  burdens  of  the  state. 
They  therefore  sent  a  deputation  to  Bavaria, 
and  tendered  the  French  crown  to  Charles, 
the  youngest  son  of  Louis  the  German.  This 
prince  had  already  received  the  Im]>erial  dia- 
dem at  the  hands  of  the  Pope,  and  thus,  by 
a  concurrence  of  fortuitous  events,  all  the  do- 
minions of  Charlemagne,  with  the  exception 
of  the  kingdoms  of  Provence  and  Aragon, 
were  again  united  in  a  single  government. 

To  their  new  sovereign  the  French  gave  the 
surname  of  LE  GROS,  or  THE  FAT  ;  for  he  was 
corpulent  to  the  last  degree.  Nor  was  he  more 
ciierirctic  in  mind  than  in  body.  More  even, 
perhaps,  than  his  predecessors,  did  he  become 
the  tool  of  the  intriguing  courtiers  by  whom 
he  was  surrounded.  Neither  did  the  hmnili- 
atiui;  position  into  which  he  was  forced 
arouse  his  pride,  nor  the  distresses  of  his  peo- 
ple awaken  his  .sympathies. 

Now  it  was  that  France  was  destined,  more 
than  ever,  to  feel  the  scourge  of  the  hand-  of 
the  Northmen,  and  to  experience  the  full 
humiliation  arising  from  the  imbecility  of  a 
ruler  who  was  incompetent  to  defend  her. 
The  piratical  Danes  had  in  the  meantime 
fmmd  a  1  itcr  Mid  more  warlike  than 

!Ia.-t'mL'~.  The  new  chieftain  bore  the  name 
of  KOI.K.  or  Rou.o,  who  by  native  courage  and 
brawn  had  obtained  an  easy  ascendency  over 
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the  imaginations  and  passions  of  his  turbulent 
countrymen.  It  now  became  his  ambition,  as 
well  as  that  of  his  warriors,  to  capture  the 
city  of  Paris  and  bring  the  French  monarchy 
in  the  person  of  its  king  to  a  supple  compli- 
ance with  their  wishes.  Two  armies  of  North- 
men were  organized,  one  led  by  Hollo  in  per- 


cou  verted  and  the  unconverted  Northman  ended 
with  the  expostulations  of  the  one  and  the 
defiance  of  the  other.  Hastings  returned  to 
the  Fraukish  army,  and  preparations  were 
renewed  for  the  impending  conflict. 

At    this    juncture    an    episode    occurred 
worthy  of  note.     A  certain  Count  Thibault, 


THE  NORMANS  IN  THE  SEINE. 


son  and  the  other  by  his  associate  chieftain, 
Siegfried.  The  latter  was  to  ascend  the  Seine, 
and  the  former,  having  captured  the  city  of 
Rouen,  was  to  join  him  before  the  towers  of 
Paris.  In  the  emergency  that  was  upon  him, 
Charles  the  Fat  sent  for  Hastings  and  em- 
ployed him  as  an  ambassador  to  the  chief  of 
the  Danes.  But  the  interview  between  the 


who  had  greatly  coveted  the  estates  which 
were  held  by  Hastings,  availed  himself  of  the 
situation  to  play  upon  the  fears  and  credulity 
of  that  reformed  pirate.  The  count  told  his 
victim  that  King  Charles  had  purposed  his 
death,  and  that  his  only  safety  lay  in  flight. 
Hastings  thereupon  sold  to  his  informer  at  a 
trifling  price  his  town  of  Chartres,  fled  to  his 
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countrymen,  and  lapsed  into  tin  more  cmi- 
geiiial  pursuits  of  [piracy. 

Meanwliilr,  the  Northmen  gathered  before 
the  walls  of  Paris.'  Their  licet  consisted  of 
seven  hundred  Imjjy  barks  and  ol>.-tructed  the 
Seine  for  the  di-tancc  of  tun  li-:iuru<->.  The 
forces  of  Ilolf  and  Siegfried  numbered  fully 
thirty  thousand  men,  and  every  one  was  a 
weather-beaten  warrior,  hardened  by  every 
species  of  exposure,  and  expert  iu  all  the 
dangers  of  laud  and  sea.  But  even  this  wild 
and  daring  host  was  astonished  at  the  walls 
and  towers  of  Pari.-.  Everywhere  new  forti- 
fications had  been  reared,  and  a  defiant  sol- 
diery looked  down  from  the  ramparts.  Great 
towers  of  stone  stood  here  and  there,  and  the 
solid  walls  of  St.  Denis  and  St.  Germain  were 
seen  in  the  distance.  Even  the  dauntless 
Siegfried  forbore  for  a  season  to  make  an  as- 
sault upon  the  impregnable  bulwarks  of  the 
city,  but  rather  sought  to  gain  his  end  by 
parley  and  negotiation. 

The  city  of  Paris  was  at  this  time  held  and 
defended  by  Count  Eudes,  eldest  son  of  Rob- 
ert the  Strong,  of  Anjou.  Of  him  the  Danes 
made  the  demand  of  a  free  passage  through 
the  city,  and  promised,  if  this  were  granted, 
to  refrain  from  all  injury  and  violence.  But 
neither  Eudes  himself  nor  the  bishop  Gozlin, 
by  whom  the  negotiations  were  conducted, 
was  silly  enough  to  be  entrapped  by  the  wiles 
of  a  pirate.  So  the  baffled  Danes  were  obliged 
to  give  over  their  stratagem  and  resort  to 
open  force. 

A  siege  ensued  of  thirteen  months'  dura- 
tion. Eight  unsuccessful  assaults  were  made 
by  the  Dams.  The  old  Abbe,  a  monk  of  St. 
Germain  des  Pres,  has  left  on  record  a  poem, 
recounting  the  progress  and  daring  exploits 
of  the  struggle.  The  leaders  within  the  city 
were  Eudes  and  Gozlin.  The  latter  died  during 
the  siege,  and  Count  Eudes,  quitting  the  city, 
made  his  way  to  the  Emperor  Charles,  calling 
for  reenforeement-s.  On  his  return  with  three 
battalions  of  troops,  lie  was  obliged  to  cut  his 

'It  will  be  remembered  that  the  outskirts  of 
Paris  had  been  already  several  times  taken  and 
pillaged  by  the  l>:misli  pirates.  V-'it  the  heart  of 
the  metropolis,  that  is.  so  much  of  I'ari-  as  is  situ- 
ated in  the  Hi- ili  In  i-iti';  had  not  tin]-  far  been  pen- 
etrated by  the  marauders.  It  was  this  center  nf 
the  city  that  was  n»"'  assailed  hy  llolf  and  his 
robbers. 


way  from  tlie  In  ij_'lit-  of  Mnnimarlre  through 
the  Danes  to  the  gates  of  the  citv.  The  in- 
\v-tmcnt  continued  until  the  autumn  of  886, 
when  Charles  tin-  Fat  came  with  a  large  army 
to  the  succor  of  the  In-.-ieged.  But  it  was  a 
fatal  siiccnr  which  In-  brought  to  Pari.-.  On 
his  arrival  he  agread  to  purchase  with  a  heavy 
ransom  the  retreat  of  the  Northmen,  who 
were  iuduced  for  the  winter  to  retire  into 
Burgundy. 

So  pusillanimous  was  this  conduct  of  the 
king  that  a  diet,  convened  in  the  following 
year  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  passed  a  de- 
cree of  deposition,  and  the  Imperial  dignity 
was  conferred  upon  Aruulf,  a  natural  son  of 
Carloman,  brother  of  Louis  III.  At  the 
same  time  the  title  of  king  was  con  ferret! 
on  Count  Eudes,  who  had  so  bravely  defended 
Paris,  and  the  monarch-elect  was  presently 
crowned  by  the  archbishop  of  Sens.  Another 
claim  to  the  crown  of  France  was  at  the  same 
time  advanced  by  Guy,  duke  of  Spoleto,  whose 
alleged  rights  were  founded  on  the  fact  that 
he  was  descended  from  Charlemagne  in  the 
female  line.  The  duke  hastened  over  from 
Italy,  and  was  proclaimed  by  the  bishop  of 
Laugres.  But  the  accession  of  Eudes  was 
already  a  fact  accomplished,  and  Guy  re- 
turned to  his  own  place  as  hastily  as  he  had 
come. 

Mean  while,  Bozon,  king  of  Provence,  died 
and  was  succeeded  by  Boso,  duke  of  Aries. 
At  the  same  time,  Count  Rodolph  was  given 
the  title  of  king  in  Transjurau  Burgundy,  and 
was  crowned  at  St.  Maurice.  All  the  while 
the  young  Prince  Charles,  son  of  Louis  the 
Stammerer,  ami  legitimate  heir  of  the  Carlo- 
vinirian  House,  was  overlooked  and  well-nigh 
forirotten.  He  was,  as  yet,  only  a  child,  and 
the  ambitious  dukes  ami  counts,  them- 
eager  to  seize  some  petty  crown,  were  little 
disposed  on  the  score  of  loyalty  to  hunt  up 
and  honor  the  feeble  scion  of  the  stock  of 
Charlemagne. 

llavini:  retired  from  his  un-nccessful  siege 
of  Paris,  the  chieftain  Hollo  renewed  in  West- 
ern France  hi.-  career  of  crui.-ing  and  pillag- 
ing. It  appear-,  however,  that  his  contact 
with  civilization  began  to  react  upon  his  fac- 
ulties: lor  he  was  a  man  of  p-nitis.  Before 
enterinir  upon  hi*  French  coin|iie»t.-  lie  had 
already  math-  an  expedition  into  KtiL'land, 
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where  he  conceived  a  great  admiration  for  the 
valor  and  wisdom  of  King  Alfred  the  Great. 
It  had  been  noticed  that  after  his  capture  of 


Rouen  he  forbore  to  destroy  the  city,  but 
chose  rather  to  restrain  his  followers,  and  to 
repair  as  far  as  practicable  the  injury  which 


ROLLO    BESIEGING    PARIS. 
Drawn  by  A.  de  Neuville. 
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had  been  done  in  the  capital.  Only  when  he 
met  with  obdurate  resistance  did  the  old 
violence  of  his  nature  break  forth  against 
his  foes. 

This  change  in  the  eliaracter  and  senti- 
ments of  the  Danish  chief  led  to  a  corresjxjnd- 
ing  change  in  the  manner  of  warfare.  After 
the  deposition  of  Charles  the  Fat,  the  struggle 
between  King  Kudes  and  Kollo  continued 
with  varying  fortune.  The  former  gained  a 
great  victory  over  the  Danes  at  Montfaucon, 
but  was  in  his  turn  defeated  at  Vermaudois. 
In  the  latter  conflict  the  veteran  Hastings 
again  appeared  as  the  leader  of  the  North- 
men. Rollo,  now  master  of  many  towns,  be- 
gan to  treat  the  subject  populations  with  kind- 
ness and  justice.  At  times  he  showed  himself 
disposed  to  forbear  from  further  excursions 
and  maintain  the  existing  status.  On  one 
occasion  he  went  over  to  England,  and  there 
renewed  his  old-time  friendship  with  King 
Athelstane,  who  had  succeeded  Alfred  on  the 
throne.  So  great  became  the  reputation  of 
Hollo  for  increasing  wisdom  and  humanity 
that  Eudes  was  obliged  to  recognize  and  deal 
with  him  as  king  with  king. 

In  the  year  898  the  French  monarch  died, 
and  CHARLES  THE  SIMPLE,  the  legitimate  ( 'a r- 
lovingian  prince,  now  nineteen  years  of  age, 
was  raised  to  the  throne.  Rollo  and  the 
Danes  still  held  their  own  in  the  western 
parts  of  France,  and  it  became  more  and 
more  apparent  that  their  expulsion  from  the 
country  was  a  remote,  if  not  impossible, 
event.  In  the  first  years  of  the  tenth  century 
the  question  of  some  satisfactory  settlement 
with  the  Northmen  was  many  times  debated 
in  the  councils  of  the  king,  and  Hollo  himself 
was  by  no  means  an  unwilling  hearer  of  the 
premonitory  rumors  of  peace.  Nevertheless, 
the  great  Danish  chieftain  was  not  at  all  dis- 
posed to  relinquish  aught  of  his  advantn. 

In  the  year  911  Charles  was  advised  by  his 
counselors  to  open  negotiations  with  Rollo 
with  a  view  to  securing  the  permanent  settle- 
ment of  the  question  between  the  two  peoples, 
even  by  the  cession  of  territory.  Franco, 
archbishop  of  Rouen,  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
king,  was  authori/ed  to  otter  the  Dane  a  con- 
siderable part  of  Neustria  and  the  hand  of 
Gisele,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Simple,  on 
condition  that  Hollo  would  become  the  king's 


vassal  and  embrace  Christianity.  The  North- 
man regarded  this  proposition  in  HI  f:i\nr:ihlc 
a  light  that  he  con.-cnied  to  a  three  months' 
truce  in  order  that  the  negotiations  might 
continue.  A  day  was  appointed  tor  a  confer- 
ence between  Rollo  and  the  French  monarch. 
A  meeting  was  held  at  St.  <  lair-siir-Kpte, 
Charles  taking  his  station  on  one  side  of  the 
river  and  the  Dane  on  the  other.  The-  king 
ottered  to  cede  Flanders,  but  this  was  ret'n-.  d. 
Nor  would  the  Northman  accept  only  tin- 
maritime  parts  of  Neustria.  He  demanded, 
also,  that  those  districts  of  Brittany  which 
had  been  seized  by  the  French  should  be 
added  to  the  cession,  and  that  the  dukes  of 
the  ceded  provinces  should  become  his  vassals. 
To  these  demands  the  king  at  last  consent,  d, 
and  a  treaty  was  formed  accordingly.1  The 
question  of  a  century  was  settled  by  the  ad- 
mission of  a  nation  of  invaders  within  the 
borders  of  France. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  pacified  Northmen 
ceased  to  threaten.  Having  now  a  country 
of  their  own  to  defend,  they  troubled  their 
neighbors  no  longer.  The  piratical  habit  was 
abandoned,  and  the  agricultural  life  was  sub- 
stituted for  predatory  warfare. 

On  the  southern  border  of  France,  for  the 
last  half  century,  the  Saracens  had  not  ceased 
to  trouble.  Time  and  again  were  the  prov- 
inces of  Aquitaine,  Scptimania,  and  Provence 
invaded  by  bands  of  brigands  and  robbers. 
The  Mohammedan  banditti  appeared  now  on 
the  Rhone  at  Aries,  in  Camargne,  in  Dau- 
phin6,  Rouergue,  and  Limousin.  Again.-t 
these  incursions  the  imbecile  successors  of 
Charlemagne  seemed  impotent  to  defend  the 
people.  Each  province  had  to  protect  itself 
as  best  it  might.  To  this  end  towers  and  fort- 

1  An  amusing  tradition  has  been  preserved  of 

the  ratification  of  the  terms  of  this  w  ttleinent. 
The  Franks  insiste<l  that  Kollo  in  token  of  his 
vassalage  should  kiss  the  foot  of  Charles,  but  the 
Dane  indignantly  refused.  After  much  jwrleying 
it  was  agreed  that  tin-  kissing  should  be  done  l.y 
proxy,  and  a  certain  Northman  was  appointed  by 
Rollo  to  perform  tl  •  y  ;  hut  the  warrior 

SO  selected  was  as  haughty  as  his  master,  lie-id 
tin-  knee  he  would  not.  The  kiny  stood  upright 
and  s"  did  the  l':me.  At  length  the  warrior 
st.Kiped  down  and  taking  hold  of  the  n>val  foot 
lifted  it  so  liL-li  and  suddenly  that  Charles  fell 
backwards  oil  the  •.•round.  It  was  fortunate  that 
the  ridiculous  scene  ended  in  laughter. 
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resses  were  built  in  many  parts,  and  into 
these,  when  the  cry  of  the  ' '  Saracen "  was 
raised  in  the  country,  the  people  would  flee 
for  shelter. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  disturbance  on 
the  southern  border  was  provoking  rather 
than  dangerous.  The  incursions  were  made 
by  hordes  of  robbers,  who  expected  to  plunder 
and  fly  rather  than  plunder  and  fight.  Nor 
were  the  Mohammedans  of  Spain  pressed  from 
behind  by  other  hosts  out  of  Africa,  as  were 
the  Northmen,  driven  from  their  homes  by 
innumerable  swarms  of  Asiatic  barbarians. 
Thus  it  happened  that,  while  the  northern 
and  western  frontier  of  France  was  broken  in 
and  a  large  part  of  her  territory  taken  by  the 
audacious  Danes,  the  southern  border  was 
preserved  from  serious  infraction. 

As  to  the  new  province  thus  ceded  by 
Charles  the  Simple  to  Hollo  and  his  country- 
men, the  same  soon  became  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  districts  in  France.  The  great 
Danish  chieftain  was  recognized  as  Duke  of 
NORMANDY.  Nor  should  the  pen  of  history 
here  fail  to  note  that  William  the  Conqueror, 
whose  valorous  blood  has  flowed  into  the  veins 
of  all  the  English  kings  and  queens  who  have 
reigned  since  the  Norman  conquest  of  1066, 
was  himself — though  illegitimate — the  eighth 
in  regular  descent  from  Rolf,  the  Danish 
pirate  turned  reformer  and  civilizer. 

After  the  settlement  between  Charles  the 
Simple  and  Duke  Hollo,  the  kingdom  enjoyed 
peace  for  the  space  of  ten  years;  but  in  922 
the  ever-growing  ambition  of  the  French 
barons  led  to  a  revolt  against  the  feeble- 
minded Charles  and  in  favor  of  Count  Rob- 
ert, brother  of  Eudes.  Civil  war  broke  out 
between  the  rival  parties,  and  Charles,  in  at- 
tempting to  maintain  his  rights,  half  redeemed 
his  forfeited  fame.  He  took  the  field  in  per- 
son, met  Count  Robert  in  battle  and  slew 
him  with  his  own  hand.  But  the  cause  of 
the  rebellion  was  taken  up  by  Hugh  the 
Great,  son  of  the  slain  count,  and  the  king 
was  soon  disastrously  defeated.  Hugh,  al- 
ready Count  of  Paris,  was  ambitious  to  be 
the  maker  of  kings  rather  than  be  king  him- 
self. He  would  fain  restore  that  ancient 
rffjime  in  which  the  Mayor  of  the  Palace 
stood  behind  the  throne  and  directed  the 
affairs  of  the  kingdom.  Accordingly,  after 


the  defeat  and  flight  of  Charles  the  Simple — 
for  the  latter  with  all  speed  sought  refuge 
with  Herbert,  count  of  Vermaudois — Hugh 
brought  it  about  that  the  French  crown 
should  be  conferred  on  Rodolph,  duke  of 
Burgundy,  to  whom  his  own  sister  had  been 
given  in  marriage.  So  predominant  was  the 
influence  of  the  great  count  that  Rodolph's 
nomination  was  ratified  by  the  barons,  while 
the  deposed  Charles  was  shut  up  as  a  prisoner 
in  the  Chateau  Thierry.  Elgiva,  the  wife  of 
the  dethroned  monarch,  who  was  a  sister  to 
Athelstane,  king  of  England,  escaped  with 
her  son  Louis  and  sought  protection  with  her 
brother. 

The  status  thus  fixed  by  revolution  was 
maintained  until  929.  In  that  year  Charles 
the  Simple  died,  his  taking-off  being  ascribed 
to  poison.  Rodolph  continued  to  reign  until 
926 ;  but  the  real  power  of  the  kingdom  was 
wielded  by  Hugh  the  Great.  Rodolph  died 
childless,  and  the  crown  of  France  was  again 
at  the  disposal  of  the  great  leader,  who  again 
refused  to  claim  it  for  himself.  Nor  can  it 
be  doubted  that  in  his  policy  Count  Hugh 
was  guided  by  a  desire  to  secure  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  the  kingdom.  In  looking 
about  for  a  new  sovereign  he  failed  not  to 
take  note  of  the  absent  Prince  Louis,  who 
with  his  mother  was  still  sojourning  with  his 
uncle  Athelstane,  of  England.  A  message 
was  sent  to  the  English  court,  requesting  the 
exiled  queen  to  return  with  her  son,  in  order 
that  he  might  receive  the  crown  of  France. 
As  was  natural,  the  sincerity  of  the  count 
was  distrusted,  and  the  queen  at  first  refused 
to  put  herself  at  his  mercy.  King  Athelstane 
also  shared  his  sister's  apprehensions ;  but  the 
fears  of  the  exiles  were  at  length  quieted,  and 
Louis  returned  with  his  mother  to  France. 
They  were  received  by  Hugh  with  profound 
respect,  and  were  conducted  by  him  to  the 
cathedral  at  Rheims  where  the  prince  was 
solemnly  crowned  with  the  title  of  Louis  IV. 
Nor  did  the  imaginative  French  fail  to  find 
for  their  new  sovereign  an  appropriate  sobri- 
quet. He  was  called  HOutremer,  or  the 
Stranger ;  for  his  youth  had  been  passed 
beyond  Hie  sea. 

It  was  not  long  until  King  Louis  showed 
in  the  management  of  public  affairs  an  ability 
and  prudence  greater  than  had  been  exhibited 
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by  any  previous  king  since  the  clays  of  Char- 
lemagne. Hud  his  character  been  as  sincere 
as  his  sagacity  was  profound,  the  greatest 
good  might  have  been  expected  to  the  king- 
dom ;  hut  he  was  dishonest,  and  in  some  re- 
spects vicious,  to  the  extent  that  his  great  ' 
abilities  IMUV  little  fruit.  The  foreign  affairs 
of  the  kingdom,  moreover,  were  now  of  such 
a  sort  as  to  require  the  full  resources  of  the 
state. 

In  the  year  937  France  was  invaded  by 
the  Hungarians,  who  were  with  difficulty  re- 
pelled beyond  the  border.  Two  years  after- 
wards the  people  of  Lorraine,  who  had  re- 
belled against  the  authority  of  Otho  I.  of 
Germany,  made  a  voluntary  transfer  of  their 
allegiance  to  King  Louis.  That  monarch  had 
married  Otho's  sister  Gerberge ;  but  this  affin- 
ity did  not  prevent  the  rival  brothers-in-law 
from  going  to  war.  In  the  struggle  that  en- 
sued, it  was  Louis's  misfortune  to  have  alien- 
ated many  of  his  great  counts  and  barons. 
In  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign  he  had  at- 
tempted to  shake  off  Count  Hugh  of  Paris; 
but  that  powerful  nobleman  was  not  to  be 
easily  disposed  of,  and  the  sympathies  of  the 
other  nobles  were  naturally  attracted  to  his 
cause.  It  thus  happened  that  while  King 
Louis  gained  the  inhabitants  of  Lorraine  and 
went  to  war  to  defend  his  acquisition,  the 
great  vassals  of  France  went  over  to  Otho 
and  proclaimed  him  king.  The  war  became 
one  between  Louis  and  his  own  subjects.  A 
battle  was  fought  before  Laon,  in  941,  and 
the  king's  army  was  defeated.  Hugh  of  Paris 
was  on  the  eve  of  again  becoming  master  of 
the  situation  when  Otho,  satisfied  with  the 
humiliation  of  his  rival,  interfered  in  his  be- 
half and  saved  him  from  ruin.  The  war  was 
brought  to  an  end.  The  German  Emperor 
received  back  the  province  of  Lorraine,  and 
then  with  the  aid  of  the  Pope  mediated  a 
peace  between  Louis  and  his  barons. 

The  next  complication  in  the  affairs  of 
France  was  in  respect  to  the  duchy  of  Nor- 
mandy. In  the  recent  civil  war  William 
Longsword,  duke  of  that  province,  had  taken 
sides  with  Count  Hugh  against  the  king. 
But  Arnulf,  count  of  Flanders,  supported  the 
royal  cause.  The  two  nobles  were  thus 
brought  into  antagonism,  and  after  the  MHfr 
tion  of  hostilities  William  was  assassinated  by 


his  enemy.  The  you nt:  Duke  Kielmrd  till 
into  tlie  hands  of  Kin/  Loui.-,  who,  under  the 
preten.-e  of  educating  him  at  the  capital, 
would  have  taken  away  hi>  liberty,  and  per- 
haps hi>  lite.  Hut  the  IHIJ-'S  governor,  Os- 
mond, jx-reciving  what  was  intended,  per- 
suaded his  ward  to  feign  illness,  and  while  lin- 
king and  his  officers  were  off  their  guard. 
carried  the  young*  duke  away  from  the  <-a>ile 
in  a  truss  of  hay.  He  then  ex-aped  with  hi» 
charge,  and  took  the  lad  for  protection  to  his 
uncle,  the  count  of  Senlis.  Soon  afterwards 
this  nobleman  succeeded  in  making  King 
Louis  himself  a  prisoner,  and  obliged  him  to 
surrender  those  places  of  Normandy  which  he 
had  unjustly  seized.  Richard  was  restored  to 
his  dukedom,  and  by  his  marriage  with  Anne, 
daughter  of  Hugh  the  Great,  soon  became  a 
powerful  ruler.  Nor  was  his  goodness  of 
character  less  than  his  courage  was  notable. 
He  received  the  surname  of  the  Fearless,  and 
such  were  the  beauty  of  his  person,  the  affa- 
bility of  manners  and  the  generosity  of  his 
conduct,  as  to  make  him  at  once  the  favorite 
of  his  own  people  and  the  praise  of  foreign 
tongues.  It  was  one  of  the  caprices  of  this 
amiable  prince  to  prepare  his  own  cottin, 
which  was  hewn  of  stone.  Until  what  time 
it  might  be  used  for  its  ultimate  purpose, 
the  sarcophagus  was  on  every  Friday  filled 
with  wheat  and  coins,  which  were  distributed 
to  the  poor.  When  about  to  die,  he  gave  or- 
ders that  the  open  coffin  should  be  set  under 
the  eaves  of  the  church  of  Fecamp  until  the 
rains  should  wash  his  bones  clean  and  white. 
The  reign  of  Louis  lyOutremer  continued 
until  the  year  954.  While  still  in  the  full 
strength  of  manhood,  he  journeyed  one  day 
from  Laon  to  Rheims.  A  vagrant  wolf 
crossed  the  pathway  before  him,  and  the 
kinir,  spurring  after  the  beast  with  all  his 
might,  was  thrown  from  his  horse  and  killed. 
He  left  as  his  heirs  two  sons,  Lothaire  and 
Charles,  the  latU>r  being  in  his  infancy.  The 
elder  son,  now  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  re- 
ceived the  crown  by  the  right  of  succession, 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  counts  and 
barons.  The  unfortunate  policy  of  dividing 
the  kingdom  among  the  sons  of  the  deceased 
monarch — a  political  method  which  had  pre- 
vailed from  the  limes  of  Louis  the  Debonair — 
was  now  abandoned,  never  to  be  revived. 
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The  undivided  sovereignty  of  France  was 
conferred  upon  LOTHAIRE,  and  Charles,  his 
younger  brother,  was  left  to  abide  his  time. 

The  education  of  the  new  sovereign  had 
been  carefully  conducted  by  his  mother  and 
her  brother,  the  celebrated  St.  Bruno.  His 
character,  thus  formed,  was  above  the  stan- 
dard of  the  Carlovingiau  kings ;  but  his  am- 
bitions were  sometimes  ill-directed,  and  his 
reign  was  on  the  whole  less  successful  than 
that  of  his  father. 

Two  years  after  the  succession  of  Lothaire, 
Hugh  the  Great  died.  He  had  maintained 
his  ascendency  in  the  affairs  of  France  for 
nearly  half  a  century,  and  the  hour  of  his 
death  found  him  in  full  favor  with  the 
people.  He  had  persisted  in  the  policy  of 
refusing  the  crown  for  himself,  being  content 
with  the  duchy  of  Paris.  But  this  peculiarity 
of  his  ambition  rather  increased  than  dimin- 
ished his  power.  His  contemporaries  were 
justified  in  speaking  of  his  reign;  for  though 
not  bearing  the  title  of  king,  his  authority 
was  regal. 

In  the  year  973  the  Emperor  Otho  the 
Great  died,  and  bequeathed  his  rights,  kingly 
and  Imperial,  to  his  son  Otho  II.  This  trans- 
fer of  power  to  a  young  and  inexperienced 
prince  gave  opportunity  to  King  Lothaire  to 
reassert  his  claims  to  the  province  of  Lor- 
raine. He  accordingly  raised  an  army,  and 
without  any  notification  of  his  intentions  to 
the  Germans,  marched  upon  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
the  then  capital  of  the  Emperor.  The  Prince 
Otho  was  taken  completely  by  surprise.  He 
was  obliged  to  spring  from  the  dinner-table 
and  speed  away,  in  order  to  escape  from  the 
•city.  Lothaire  captured  and  pillaged  the  pal- 
ace, and  then  returned  to  France.  Otho, 
however,  soon  showed  himself  worthy  of  his 
place.  Having  raised  an  army,  he  proceeded 
against  his  cousin  to  repay  the  insult  which 
he  had  received.  He  marched  on  Paris,  wast- 
ing the  country  as  he  went ;  but  the  Count 
Hugh  Capet,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  au- 
thority of  his  father,  Hugh  the  Great,  had 
put  the  city  in  such  a  state  of  defense  that 
Otho  durst  not  assault  the  ramparts.  Being 
unable  to  effect  a  conquest  and  to  "  repay  the 
visit"  of  Lothaire,  as  he  had  threatened,  he 
contented  himself  with  nonsensical  menaces. 
Having  taken  possession  of  the  heights  of 


Montmartre,  he  drew  up  his  army  and  made 
them  sing  a  Latin  canticle.  The  performance 
was  like  the  lowing  of  a  herd  of  buffaloes,  and 
the  music  reverberated  through  Pafis!  It  was 
the  first  German  opera,  performed  before  an 
audience  of  French! 

Having  inflicted  this  terrible  insult  upon 
his  foe,  Otho  marched  away  towards  Ger- 
many. Lothaire  sallied  forth  in  pursuit,  and 
overtook  his  cousin's  forces  on  the  banks  of 
the  Aisne.  One  division  of  the  army  had  al- 
ready crossed  to  the  other  side.  The  river 
rose  in  the  night,  and  the  French  were  thus 
enabled  to  fall  upon  and  destroy  the  remain- 
ing division  with  little  danger  to  themselves. 
In  this  emergency  Otho  sent  a  challenge  to 
Lothaire  to  meet  him  in  single  combat;  but 
the  French  barons,  distrusting  the  puissance 
of  their  king,  sacrificed  their  chivalry  to  pru- 
dence, and  induced  him  to  decline  the  battle. 

Having  at  length  fatigued  their  own  capri- 
cious ambitions  with  marching,  countermarch- 
ing, and  indecisive  conflicts,  the  two  monarchs 
agreed  to  a  treaty  of  peace.  The  province  of 
Lorraine  was  divided,  one  part  being  returned 
to  Otho  and  the  other  assigned  to  Prince 
Charles,  brother  of  the  French  king.  The 
latter,  in  the  year  986,  died,  leaving  his 
crown  to  his  only  son,  Louis  V.,  surnamed 
the  Sluggard.  This  prince  was  twenty  years 
of  age  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  but 
so  feeble  were  his  faculties  that  the  ministers 
were  obliged  to  put  him  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  Hugh  Capet.  It  appeared  that  the 
drama  of  a  puppet  king  with  the  real  monarch 
behind  the  throne  was  about  to  be  reenacted. 
But  the  French  barons  were  now  tired  of  the 
ridiculous  farce  which  had  been  performed  at 
intervals  since  the  days  of  the  Row  Faineants, 
and  they  determined  to  have  a  real  king  or 
none.  Loyalty  to  the  Carlovingian  dynasty 
was  now  almost  extinguished,  and  the  people — 
if  the  word  people  may  be  properly  applied 
to  the  inhabitants  of  a  European  state  in  the 
tenth  century — were  ready  for  a  revolution. 

The  logic  of  events  at  this  crisis  was  assisted 
by  the  early  death  of  Louis  V.,  who  reigned 
but  little  more  than  a  year.  His  brother 
Charles,  duke  of  Lorraine,  was  now  the  sole 
male  survivor  in  the  line  of  Charlemagne. 
Such,  however,  was  the  insipid  character  of 
this  prince  that  he  ceased,  by  his  own  worth- 
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lessne.-s,  to  be  a  quantity  in  the  problem. 
The  event  was  ripe  for  consummation.  The 
nobles  looked  to  Hugh  Capet  as  a  kin;.'  nom- 
inatd  I  by  natm-e  and  approved  by  destiny. 
A  race  which  had  held  the  throne  of  France 
for  two  hundred  and  forty-six  years,  and 
which  hud  really  contributed  to  history  but 
one  great  ruler,  was  now  to  give  place  to 
another,  from  which  were  to  spring  some  of 
the  greatest  sovereigns  of  Europe. 

Turning,  then,  to  another  branch  of  the 
Carlovingian  House,  we  find  in  Germany  a 
list  of  princes  not  unlike  those  of  France.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  with  the  death  of 
Louis  the  Debonair  the  empire  of  Charle- 
magne was  divided  among  his  three  sons — Lo- 
thaire,  Louis,  and  Charles.  To  the  second  of 
these  princes  was  assigned  Germany.  He 
made  his  capital  in  Bavaria,  and  reigned  un- 
til 876.  German  history  may  properly  be 
said  to  begin  with  the  treaty  of  Verdun  in 
843.  The  nature  of  the  struggle  among  the 
three  sons  of  the  Debonair  has  already  been 
sufficiently  narrated  in  the  history  of  the 
French  Carlovingians.  It  will  be  remembered 
that,  in  869,  Charles  the  Bald  and  Louis  the 
German  divided  between  them  the  territory 
which  had  fallen  to  Lothaire  II.,  the  line  of 
division  running  between  Verdun  and  Metz, 
thence  along  the  Vosges,  and  terminating  at 
the  Rhine,  near  the  city  of  Bale.  It  may 
also  be  recalled  that  the  settlement  of  a  suc- 
cession in  the  House  of  the  German  was 
attended  with  as  much  difficulty  as  the  Deb- 
onair had  experienced  with  his  sons.  For 
Carlomau  and  Louis,  the  heirs  of  the  Em- 
peror, were  already  before  their  father's  death 
engaged  in  intrigues  against  each  other  or 
their  father.  It  was  partly  to  free  himself 
from  the  presence  of  a  dangerous  aspirant 
that  the  Prince  Carloman  was  sent  by  Louis 
to  make  war  on  the  Wends  and  Slavonians, 
who  were  threatening  the  frontier  of  the 
Elbe.  The  year  875  was  marked  by  another 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  rulers  of  France 
and  Germany  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy.  In  this  ambition  Charles 
the  Bald  was  more  successful  than  his  rival, 
and  Louis,  inflamed  with  jealous  anger,  pre- 
pared to  make  war  on  the  Freii'-li  king.  But 
in  the  year  876  he  died,  being  then  at  the 
age  of  seventy-one. 


With  tlii-  event  the  ( iennaii  kingdom  was 
partitioned  among  the  three  *>n-  of  the  late 
sovereign,  Carloman,  Louis  the  Younger,  and 
Charles  the  Fat.  Hoping  to  avail  himself  of 
the  distracted  condition  of  the  country,  <  'hurles 
the  Bald  marched  against  the  German  princes, 
hut  he  was  met  at  Andernaeli,  .,n  the  Rhine, 
and  terribly  defeated  by  an  army  under  com- 
mand of  Louis  the  Younger.  The  three 
brothers  then  peaceably  adjusted  their  own 
differences.  Bavaria,  Carinthia,  the  Danubian 
provinces,  and  the  half-sovereignty  of  Bohe- 
mia and  Moravia  were  assigned  to  Carloman. 
Louis  the  Younger  received  all  of  Central 
and  Northern  Germany,  while  Charles  the 
Fat  became  king  of  Suahiu. 

As  soon  as  this  settlement  had  been  ef- 
fected, Carloman  proceeded  to  seize  the  king- 
dom of  Italy  ;  but  before  he  could  establish 
his  authority  he  was  struek  with  apoplexy  and 
died,  A.  D.  880.  As  soon  as  he  learned  of 
the  decease  of  his  brother,  Charles  the  Fat, 
who  had  already  crossed  the  Alps  with  an 
army,  compelled  the  Lombards  to  acknowl- 
edge his  sovereignty,  and  was  crowned  by  the 
Pope  with  the  title  of  Charles  III.  In  Ger- 
many Louis  the  Younger  was  recognized  as 
the  successor  of  Carloman,  and  Arnulf,  legit- 
imate son  of  the  hitter,  was  made  Duke 
of  Cariuthia. 

This  condition  of  affairs  continued  until 
882,  when,  by  the  death  of  the  childless 
Louis  the  Younger,  all  Germany  and  Italy 
became  united  under  Charles  the  Fat.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  shortly  after  this 
consolidation  of  power  in  the  East  and  South, 
the  French  Louis  and  Carloman,  sons  of 
Charles  the  Bald,  died,  leaving  the  crown  of 
France  to  the  imbecile  stripling,  Charles  the 
Simple.  Nor  will  it  be  forgotten  that,  when 
the  latter  intensified  the  folly  of  childhood  by 
the  absence  of  intellect,  the  French  nobles 
offered  the  sovereignty  to  Charles  the  Fat, 
who  by  its  acceptance  became  monarch  of  the 
reunited  empire  of  Charlemagne. 

The  story  of  the  invasion  of  the  Northmen, 
and  of  the  utter  incapacity  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  to  repel  them  from  his  dominions, 
need  not  be  repeated.  Such  were  his  feeble- 
ness and  timidity  that  he  soon  lost  all  hold 
upon  the  confidence  of  his  nobles,  in  so  much 
that  a  conspiracy  was  organized  against  him, 
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and  in  887  he  was  driven  from  the  throne,  to 
spend  the  remaining  year  of  his  life  on  an  es- 
tate in  Suabia. 

At  this  crisis  nature  again  asserted  her  su- 
periority over  legitimacy.  Duke  ARNULF,  the 
bastard  grandson  of  Louis  the  German,  was 
recognized  as  the  successor  of  Charles  the  Fat 
in  Germany.  The  Prankish  dominions,  as 
already  narrated,  began  to  be  dismembered. 
The  kingdom  of  Burgundy  was  founded,  with 
Aries  for  its  capital.  In  Italy,  Berengar, 
duke  of  Friuli,  seized  upon  the  inheritance  of 
the  Carlovingians ;  while  Eastern  France  and 
Western  Switzerland  were  given  to  Duke 
Conrad,  grandson  of  Louis  the  Debonair. 
As  for  King  Arnulf,  he  adopted  the  policy  of 
attending  strictly  to  his  own  dominions.  He 
successfully  and  finally  drove  back  the  Danes 
from  his  northern  and  the  Bohemians  from 
his  eastern  frontiers.  Against  the  latter  peo- 
ple he  pursued  his  advantage  by  making  an 
invasion  of  their  country.  Half-barbaric  Bo- 
hemia was  thus  ground  between  the  upper 
and  the  nether  mill-stone.  For  at  this  junc- 
ture the  fierce,  blood-drinking  Magyars,  most 
savage  of  the  Finnish  race,  had  burst  out  of 
Hungary  on  the  east,  and  were  rivaling  the 
hordes  of  Attila  in  their  devastating  course. 

Having  completed  his  conquest  in  Bohe- 
mia, Arnulf  returned  into  his  own  kingdom, 
and  in  894  was  called  to  Italy  to  assist  Be- 
rengar against  a  dangerous  rival.  But  the 
most  important  of  Arnulf  s  acts  related  to  the 
Church.  Ambitious  to  be  made  Emperor, 
and  therefore  eager  to  secure  the  support  of 
the  popes,  the  king  favored  the  ecclesiastical 
body  to  the  last  degree.  He  issued  an  edict 
that  the  civil  officers  should  execute  the  de- 
crees of  the  clergy ;  and  to  this  was  added 
another  that  those  who  were  excommunicated 
should  forfeit  all  civil  rights.  The  hitherto 
but  half-avowed  purposes  of  the  popes  to 
claim  a  temporal  dominion  over  the  nations, 
began  to  be  more  openly  advanced  under  the 
stimulus  thus  afforded  by  the  secular  ruler  of 
'Germany.  In  the  mean  time  a  series  of  doc- 
uments, called  the  Isidorian  Decretals,  were 
brought  to  light  and  gave  still  further  encour- 
agement to  the  ambitions  of  the  Roman  pon- 
tiffs. These  celebrated  parchments  received 
their  name  from  Bishop  Isidorus,  of  Seville, 
by  whom  they  were  said  to  have  been  written. 


They  purported  to  be  a  reproduction  of  the 
decrees  of  the  ancient  councils  of  the  Church, 
and  in  them  the  claims  of  the  popes  to  be 
regarded  as  the  vicars  of  Christ,  the  vice- 
gerents of  God  on  earth,  and  the  rightful 
arbiters  of  all  human  affairs,  whether  ecclesi- 
astical or  civil,  were  unequivocally  asserted. 
Upon  these  claims  the  Church  now  planted 
herself,  and  looked  here  and  there  for  the 
means  with  which  to  maintain  her  position. 

King  Arnulf  soon  found  his  reward.  The 
Pope  Formosus  was  at  this  time  in  the  power 
of  a  Lombard  prince,  on  whose  head  he 
had  been  compelled  to  place  the  crown  of 
empire.  Under  the  pretext  of  liberating  His 
Holiness  from  bondage,  the  German  king  led 
an  army  into  Italy,  set  free  Formosus,  cap- 
tured Rome,  and  was  himself  crowned  as  Em- 
peror. Here,  however,  his  good  fortune  came 
to  a  sudden  end.  Shortly  after  his  corona- 
tion he  was  poisoned,  and  though  he  lingered 
for  three  years  before  death  put  a  period  to 
his  sufferings,  he  had  little  further  control  of 
public  affairs.  He  died  in  899,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  known  as  Louis  THE  CHILD, 
the  last  prince  of  the  Carlovingian  line  in 
Germany.  He  occupied  the  throne  from  his 
father's  death  until  the  year  910,  when  he 
and  the  German  army  were  defeated  in  a 
great  battle  with  the  Hungarians.  The  young 
king  fled  from  the  field  of  his  overthrow,  con- 
sented to  pay  tribute  as  a  condition  of  peace, 
and  died  in  the  following  year. 

On  the  extinction  of  the  Carlovingian 
House  in  Germany,  the  crown  of  that  king- 
dom would,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  of  Verdun,  have  descended  to  Charles 
the  Simple,  then  on  the  throne  of  France. 
But  the  German  nobles  had  become  too  inde- 
pendent to  submit  themselves  again  to  a 
Frankish  sovereign.  They  accordingly  met 
in  a  diet  at  Forcheim  and  chose  for  their  king 
Duke  Conrad  of  Franconia.  He  belonged 
by  family  to  the  Salian  Franks,  and  thus  was 
established  what  is  known  as  the  SALIAN  DY- 
NASTY, instead  of  the  Carlovingian.  Pope 
Stephen  III.  had  threatened  to  anathematize 
all  who  acknowledged  allegiance  to  any  Em- 
peror not  a  descendant  of  Charlemagne.  But 
King  Conrad,  fearing  him  not,  accepted  the 
honor  conferred  by  the  diet,  and  was  crowned 
by  Hatto,  archbishop  of  Mayence. 
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The  new  king  of  (ierinany  soon  showed 
himself  to  be  a  brave  and  generous  ruler. 
Great  was  the  favor  with  which  he  was  re- 
ceived by  his  subjects,  and  great  his  abilities 
in  court  and  field.  But  the  success  of  his  gov- 
ernment was  by  no  means  equal  to  his  de- 
serving. The  Hungarians  again  invaded  the 
country,  and  were  defeated  in  a  great  battle 
by  the  Bavarians  and  Suabians;  but  the 


monarch  despaired  <>f  upholding  the  kingdom. 
He  accordingly,  when  near  his  death,  ordered 
his  brother  Eberlmrd  to  bear  the  crown  and 
scepter  to  HI.NKY  "i  :-\\.'s<,.  whom  ho  de- 
clared to  be  the  only  prince  capable  of  rul- 
ing Germany.  The  ambassadors  found  their 
prince  expectant  netting  finches  in  a  valley 
near  the  Hart/.,  from  which  circumstance  they 
gave  him  the  sobriquet  of  the  Fouler.  In  the 
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counts,  Arnulf,  Berthold,  and  Erchanger, 
who  commanded  the  king's  forces,  now  set 
their  sovereign  at  defiance  and  would  fain 
rule  as  independent  princes.  Conrad  suc- 
ceeded in  deposing  them  ;  but  Arnulf  fled  to 
the  Hungarians  and  incited  them  to  march 
again  into  Germany.  The  king,  thus  badg- 
ered and  dNtn-cd,  appealed  to  the  Pope  for 
succor;  but  the  latter  replied  that  Conrad 
should  pay  tithes.  Being  wounded  in  a  bat- 
tle with  "the  Hungarians,  the  unfortunate 
VOL.  II.- 13 


year  919  he  was,  after  the  old  German  fash- 
ion, lifted  upon  the  shields  of  the  nobles  and 
proclaimed  as  king.  When  it  came,  however, 
to  the  ceremony  of  anointing  he  refused  to 
accept  the  rite,  the  king  declaring  that  he  was 
only  a  ruler  of  the  people.  Thus  was  a  lineal 
descendant  of  Wittikind,  the  old  foe  of  Char- 
lemagne, seated  on  the  throne  of  Germany. 

The  new  kins:  justified  the  expectations  of 
his  subjects.  Though  war  broke  out  almost 
immediately  in  Suabia,  Havana,  and  Lor- 
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raine,  Henry  easily  succeeded,  rather  by 
pacific  conduct  than  by  open  force,  in  bring- 
ing his  rivals  to  submission.  In  like  manner 
was  settled  a  difficulty  with  Charles  the  Sim- 
ple, of  France,  with  whom,  in  the  year  921, 
a  treaty  was  made  defining  the  territorial 
boundaries  of  the  two  kingdoms.  Three  years 
afterwards  the  Hungarians  again  invaded  Con- 
rad's kingdom,  and  over  them  he  likewise 
obtained  the  advantage  by  a  superiority  of 
wit.  Having  had  the  good  fortune  to  capture 
one  of  the  Hungarian  chiefs,  the  king  would 
accept  as  the  condition  of  his  liberation 
nothing  less  than  a  nine  years'  truce.  A 
breathing-time  was  thus  obtained  in  which  to 
prepare  for  the  next  outbreak  of  war. 

King  Henry  labored  incessantly  to  bring 
his  army  to  a  better  discipline  and  his  people 
to  a  better  government.  In  both  of  these 
duties  he  was  preeminently  successful.  The 
Saxon  warriors,  hitherto  accustomed  to  fight 
only  on  foot,  were  exercised  as  horsemen  until 
their  skill  became  equal  to  that  of  the  best. 
The  frontier  of  the  kingdom  on  the  side  of 
danger  was  carefully  surveyed,  and  the  forti- 
fied towns  of  "Quedlinburg,  Merseburg,  and 
Meissen  were  founded  within  supporting  dis- 
tance of  each  other.  The  people  were  ordered 
to  store  within  the  fortified  inclosures  one- 
third  of  the  products  of  their  fields,  and  regu- 
lar markets  were  instituted  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  transfer  of  supplies. 

Having  now  a  well-disciplined  army,  Henry 
tried  the  mettle  of  his  soldiers  in  a  campaign 
against  the  Slavonians  beyond  the  Elbe.  In 
928  he  conquered  the  province  of  Branden- 
burg, which  was  destined  in  after  times  to 
expand  into  the  kingdom  of  Prussia.  His  con- 
quests in  Bohemia  were  extended  to  the  river 
Oder;  and  in  932  Lusatia,  or  East  Saxony, 
was  added  to  his  dominions,  thus  advancing 
his  frontier  line  from  Stettin,  on  the  Baltic, 
to  Vienna,  on  the  Danube. 

Finally,  when  the  nine  years'  truce  with 
the  Hungarians  had  expired,  King  Henry, 
who,  in  order  to  secure  the  truce,  had  agreed 
to  pay  tribute  in  the  interim,  sent  as  his  an- 
nual contribution  to  the  Hungarian  treasury 
a  mangy  day!  The  insult  was  easily  under- 
stood, and  the  Magyars  rushed  to  the  conflict 
with  such  fury  that  the  king's  forces  were  at 
first  stunned  by  the  shock ;  but  they  soon 


rallied  and  inflicted  one  defeat  after  another 
on  the  enemy  until,  in  933,  the  contest  was 
decided  by  a  great  victory,  in  which  the  Hun- 
garian army  was  well-nigh  annihilated. 

A  short  time  afterwards  Henry  made  a  suc- 
cessful war  on  Gorm,  the  king  of  Denmark. 
The  latter  was  driven  back  across  the  Eider, 
and  Schleswig  was  annexed  to  Germany. 
Having  thus  conquered  a  peace  throughout  his 
dominions,  the  king  seemed  destined  to  a  long 
and  glorious  reign ;  but  in  the  year  935  he 
fell  under  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  and  came  to 
his  death.  While  he  lingered,  however,  he 
called  a  diet  at  Erfurt,  and  his  second  son 
Otho,  afterwards  known  as  OTHO  THE  GREAT, 
was  chosen  for  the  succession.  Though  the 
king  had  two  other  sons,  no  attempt  was 
made  again  to  divide  the  kingdom,  the  unity 
of  which  had  been  achieved  only  after  a  cen- 
tury of  turmoil. 

Henry  the  Fowler  died  in  the  summer  of 
936.  Otho  was  accepted  without  opposition, 
and  was  crowned  with  a  splendid  ceremony  in 
the  cathedral  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The  dukes 
of  Lorraine,  Franconia,  Suabia,  and  Bavaria 
served  as  chamberlain,  steward,  cup-bearer, 
and  marshal  at  the  coronation.  Nor  was  there 
wanting  any  circumstance  of  pomp  to  this 
royal  spectacle,  which  so  critical  a  thinker  as 
Bayard  Taylor  has  declared  to  be  "  the  first 
national  event  of  a  spontaneous  character 
which  took  place  in  Germany." 

Without  the  prudence  and  patience  of  his 
father,  King  Otho  equaled  that  monarch  in 
energy  and  surpassed  him  in  genius.  Great, 
however,  as  were  his  abilities,  and  distin- 
guished as  was  his  reign,  he  failed — could 
but  fail — to  give  unity  and  nationality  to  the 
German  people.  The  various  parts  of  the 
Teutonic  race  were  still  discordant,  belligerent. 
Nor  could  it  be  hoped  that  a  German  king  of 
the  tenth  century  could  do  more  than  hold 
together  by  the  force  of  his  will  and  the  magic 
of  his  sword  the  as  yet  heterogeneous  parts  of 
his  people. 

.  The  first  duty  of  Emperor  Otho  was  to  re- 
pel the  Bohemians  and  Wends,  who  had  made 
their  way  into  Brandenburg.  The  wars  that 
ensued  were  of  considerable  duration,  but  vic- 
tory remained  with  the  Germans.  The  Hun- 
garians were  also  defeated  in  Thuringia  and 
Saxony.  But  while  these  successes  crowned 
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the  king's  arms  abroad,  a  civil  feud  of  serious 
proportions  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  king- 
dom. Kberhard  aiid  Thankmar,  the  son  of 
a  divorced  wife  of  Henry  the  Fowler,  and 
therefore  half-brother  to  Otho,  conspired  with 
Giselbert,  duke  of  Lorraine,  to  achieve  inde- 
pendence in  their  respective  provinces.  The 
Saxon  nobles,  also,  were  offended  because  of 
the  preeminence  of  the  king's  favorite  general, 
Count  Hermann,  and  joined  the  insubordinate 
dukes.  The  situation  portended  great  peril  to 
the  king;  but  the  conspirators  failed  to  act  in 
concert,  and  Otho  was  victorious.  Thankmar 
was  killed  and  Eberhard  obliged  to  put  him- 
self at  the  mercy  of  his  sovereign.  Mean- 
while, however,  the  king's  younger  brother, 
Henry,  had  been  tempted  into  sedition,  and 
the  revolt  suddenly  broke  out  anew.  This 
time  the  insurgents  were  headed  by  Giselbert, 
Eberhard,  and  Prince  Henry.  Otho  again 
took  the  field  and  marched  to  the  Rhine ;  but 
while  part  of  his  forces  were  on  one  side  of 
the  river  and  part  on  the  other,  he  was  at- 
tacked by  the  rebel  dukes.  For  the  time  it 
seemed  that  every  tiling  was  lost.  But  Otho 
exhibited  the  greatest  heroism ;  his  men  ral- 
lied to  the  charge,  and  the  insurgent  army 
was  annihilated. 

Now  it  was  that  the  defeated  princes 
sought  aid  of  Louis  d'Outremer  of  France. 
Nor  was  the  petition  refused.  A  French  army 
penetrated  Alsatia.  All  of  the  territory  west 
of  the  Rhine  was  overrun.  The  fate  of  the 
Emperor  again  hung  in  the  balance,  but  his 
courage  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  Marching 
to  the  frontier,  he  gained  the  day  in  several 
minor  engagements,  and  finally  won  a  great 
victory  in  the  battle  of  Andernach.  Eber- 
hard was  slain  and  Giselbert  drowned  in  the 
river.  The  French  fled  towards  Paris,  whither 
they  were  pursued  by  Otho;  but  the  fortifi- 
cations of  the  city  bade  defiance  to  the  Ger- 
mans. Negotiations  were  presently  opened 
between  the  two  monarchs,  and  a  definitive 
treaty  was  made,  by  which  Lorraine  was  as- 
signed to  the  Emperor  and  the  other  boun- 
daries reestablished  as  before. 

Otho  again  showed  his  magnanimity  by  par- 
doning his  brother  Henry.  The  prince  was 
sent  to  be  governor  of  Lorraine  ;  but  unable 
to  defend  himself  in  the  position  to  which  he 
had  been  assigned,  he  entered  into  a  plot  with 


the  archbishop  of  Mayence  to  assassin;!!*  the 
Emperor.  But  their  treason  was  discovered, 
and  the  conspirators,  with  the  exception  of 
Henry,  were  put  to  death.  The  prince  him- 
self was  thrown  into  prison  ;  but  having  at 
length  made  his  escape,  he  was  a  third  time 
pardoned  by  Otho. 

Meanwhile  the  German  dominion  was 
firmly  established  beyond  the  Elbe.  The 
Slavonian  and  Wendic  tribes  were  beaten 
back  into  remoter  territories.  The  Emperor 
himself  made  an  expedition  against  Harold 
the  Blue-tooth,  king  of  Denmark ;  and  march- 
ing to  the  end's-land  of  Jutland,  threw  his 
spear  into  the  sea  as  a  token  of  his  dominion 
even  to  the  brine  of  the  North. 

In  the  year  946  Emperor  Otho  was  called 
upon  by  Louis,  king  of  France,  to  assist  him 
in  that  war  which  he  was  then  waging  with 
Hugh  the  Great  and  the  barons.  The  two 
monarchs  were  brothers-in-law,  and  this  affin- 
ity, together  with  the  natural  interest  of  the 
German  ruler  in  seeing  the  ambitions  of  the 
nobles  curtailed,  led  him  to  accept  the  invita- 
tion. He  marched  an  army  of  thirty-two 
thousand  men  into  Normandy ;  but  no  great 
success  attended  the  movements  of  the  allied 
monarchs,  and  Count  Hugh  held  out  several 
years  before  he  was  brought  to  submission. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  complication  had 
arisen  in  Italy  which  drew  the  Emperor's  at- 
tention. After  the  times  of  Charlemagne, 
that  unfortunate  country  had  been  left  to 
the  mercy  of  the  winds.  The  Saracens, 
Greeks,  Normans,  and  Hungarians  had  as- 
sailed the  Italian  coasts  at  will.  Neither  the 
impotent  Pope  nor  the  shadowy  Roman  Em- 
peror beyond  the  mountains  was  able  to  afford 
relief.  In  this  condition  of  affairs,  Berengar, 
duke  of  Friuli,  one  of  those  strong  and  tur- 
bulent spirits  that  arise  from  the  great  deep 
in  times  of  anarchy,  had  himself  proclaimed 
king  j)f  Italy.  He  demanded  in  marriage  the 
Princess  Adelheid,  sister  of  Conrad  of  Bur- 
gundy. But  she  refused  to  accept  so  rough  a 
lord,  and  was  thrown  into  prison.  She  man- 
aged from  thence  to  send  a  message  to  Otho, 
who  at  once  conceived  the  double  project  of 
liberating  the  princess  and  claiming  her  for 
himself.  For  his  English  queen,  Edith,  wa« 
now  dead. 

The  Emperor  accordingly  crossed  the  Alps 
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with  a  large  army,  defeated  Bereugar,  cap- 
tured the  cities  of  Verona,  Pavia,  and  Milan, 
married  Adelheid,  aud  assumed  the  title  of 
king  of  Italy.  Berengar  was  permitted  to 
retain  the  crown  of  Lombardy  oil  condition 
of  surrendering  the  country  from  Venice  to 
Istria. 

Soon  after  this  event  another  revolt,  headed 
by  the  princes  Rudolf  of  Suabia  and  Conrad 
of  Lorraine,  broke  out  in  Italy.  For  nearly 
four  years  the  country  was  plunged  into  civil 
war.  At  length  the  rebellious  princes  per- 
mitted the  Hungarians  to  pass  unopposed 
through  their  provinces  to  the  end  that  the 
invaders  might  fall  upon  the  Emperor.  This 
action  aroused  the  Teutonic  spirit  against  the 
rebels,  and  the  revolt  was  brought  to  an  end 
in  the  year  954. 

The  Hungarians,  however,  were  not  yet 
conquered.  In  955  they  returned  to  the  at- 
tack, but  were  defeated  by  Otho  in  a  great 
battle  near  Augsburg.  So  signal  was  the 
overthrow  of  the  barbarians  that  but  few  of 
them  escaped  to  their  own  country.  Nor  did 
they  ever  afterwards  dare  to  renew  the  con- 
flict. In  a  short  time  Prince  Henry  of  Bava- 
ria died,  as  did  also  Rudolf,  son  of  Otho. 
Civil  war  came  to  an  end  in  Germany.  In 
the  lull  that  ensued  Otho  found  opportunity 
to  gratify  his  ambition  by  a  coronation  at 
Rome.  Pope  John  XII.,  then  a  youth  but 
seven  years  of  age,  officiated  at  the  ceremony, 
and  the  title  of  Roman  Emperor  was  again 
borne  by  a  prince  of  Germany. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  until  the  boy 
Pope  repented  of  his  action  and  would  fain  de- 
stroy the  traditional  rights  which  he  had  con- 
ferred on  Otho  at  the  coronation.  He  sought 
to  stir  up  the  whole  world  against  him.  He 
wrote  to  the  Emperor  of  the  East  to  aid  him 
in  deposing  Otho  from  power.  He  incited  all 
Italy  to  revolt,  and  tried  to  induce  the  Hun- 
garians and  the  Saracens  of  Corsica  to  make 
war  on  the  Germans.  The  Emperor,  how- 
ever, met  the  emergency  with  great  boldness. 
He  marched  into  Italy,  captured  Rome,  de- 
posed the  Pope,  drove  Berengar  into  exile, 
reduced  the  country  to  quiet,  and  in  965  re- 
turned in  triumph  to  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

The  ambition  of  Otho  was  greatly  in- 
flamed by  these  successes.  He  began  to  neg- 


lect the  real  interests  of  the  German  people 
for  the  fictitious  splendors  of  a  court.  He 
demanded  as  wife  for  his  son  Otho  the  Prin- 
cess Theophauia,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  of 
the  East;  and  when  the  latter  was  reluctant 
to  comply,  the  [German  sovereign  attempted 
to  overthrow  the  Byzantine  rule  in  Italy. 
Theophania  was  at  length  given  to  the  Prince 
Otho,  and  was  sent  to  the  German  capital  in 
the  year  972.  In  the  following  year  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  Emperor  were  duly  celebrated 
at  a  great  Easter  festival  in  the  city  of  Qued- 
liuburg.  No  pageant  so  splendid  had  been 
witnessed  since  the  days  of  Charlemagne. 
The  dukes  and  counts  of  the  Empire,  the 
kings  of  Bohemia  and  Poland,  ambassadors 
from  the  Emperor  of  the  East,  from  the  Cal- 
iph of  Cordova,  and  from  the  kings  of  Bul- 
garia, Russia,  Denmark,  and  Hungaria  were 
present  at  the  fete.  Soon  afterwards  the  Em- 
peror, foreseeing  his  end,  retired  to  Memle- 
ben,  in  Thuringia,  and  there  was  presently 
stricken  with  apoplexy.  He  lingered  for  a 
brief  season,  died  sitting  in  his  chair,  and  was 
buried  in  Magdeburg. 

Having  thus  traced  the  history  of  Ger- 
many from  the  accession  of  the  Carlovingian 
line  to  the  death  of  Otho  the  Great,  it  will  be 
appropriate  to  turn  to  another  field  of  obser- 
vation. The  consolidation  of  the  English 
Heptarchy  and  the  growth  of  a  regular  mon- 
archy on  the  ruins  of  the  Saxon  states  of 
Britain  may  now  well  claim  our  attention. 
It  is  only  necessary,  before  concluding  the 
present  chapter,  to  remark  that,  as  will  have 
already  been  observed  by  the  careful  reader, 
the  history  of  Italy,  the  third  of  the  Carlo- 
vingian kingdoms,  during  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries,  is  so  intimately  involved  with  that 
of  Germany  and  France  that  a  separate  sketch 
from  the  Italian  point  of  view  is  altogether 
superfluous.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Italy  had 
already  become — as  she  was  destined  to  re- 
main —  an  appanage  of  the  greater  states 
north  of  the  Alps,  and  her  local  annals  dur- 
ing this,  the  epoch  of  her  ruin  and  decay,  are 
devoid  alike  of  interest  and  instruction.  In 
the  following  Book  the  history  of  France  will 
be  resumed  with  the  triumph  of  the  House  of 
Capet,  and  that  of  Germany  with  the  acces- 
sion of  Otho  II. 
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CHAPTER  XL— ALFRED  AND   HIS  SUCCESSORS. 


F  the  career  of  Egbert, 
the  powerful  king  of  Wes- 
sex, a  sketch  has  already 
been  given  in  the  First 
Book  of  the  present  vol- 
ume.1 It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  ninth  century  this  distinguished 
ruler  succeeded  in  bringing  under  one  sover- 
«ignty  all  the  states  of  the  Heptarchy.  He 
disclaimed  for  himself,  however,  the  title  of 
king  of  England,  being  content  with  that  of 
Wessex.  The  peace  of  his  long  reign  was  by 
no  means  undisturbed ;  for  now  it  was  that 
the  Northmen  began  to  prey  upon  the  coasts 
of  England.  In  the  year  832  a  band  of  these 
audacious  pirates  captured  and  ravaged  the 
island  of  Sheppey.  In  the  next  year  Dorset- 
shire suffered  a  similar  fate.  The  method  of 
the  Danes  was  to  fall  upon  a  given  coast,  rob, 
devastate,  and  fly.  Attempting  to  protect  his 
shores,  King  Egbert  was  himself  at  one  time 
in  imminent  danger  of  capture.  In  834  the 
Northmen  invaded  Devonshire,  being  joined 
on  the  expedition  by  the  rebellious  people  of 
Land's  End.  Others  of  the  old  Britons 
«spoused  the  cause  of  the  Danes  ;  but  Egbert, 
equal  to  the  emergency,  met  the  enemy  at 
Hengsdown  Hill,  and  defeated  them  with  great 
slaughter.  So  decisive  was  the  victory  that 
for  two  years  the  pirates  kept  aloof;  but  the 
career  of  Egbert  was  already  at  an  end.  He 
died  in  the  year  836,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Ethelwulf,  his  oldest  surviving  son. 

At  this  time  might  be  noticed  in  the  rising 
monarchy  of  England  the  same  disposition 
••which  has  so  many  times  been  remarked  in 
the  history  of  Germany  and  France,  to  divide 
among  several  sons  the  political  power  which 
had  been  held  by  the  father.  Such  was  the 
policy  of  Ethelwulf,  who,  on  coming  to  the 
throne,  gave  up  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Essex  to 
be  held  as  a  separate  kingdom  by  his  son 
Athelstane.  For  himself  lie  retained  Wessex 
and  Mercia,  but  the  latter  soon  revolted  and 
1  See  Vol.  IL,  Book  First,  p.  88. 


became  independent.  Nor  were  the  Danes 
slow  to  perceive  the  brokeu-up  condition  of 
England.  They  returned  like  birds  of  prey. 
They  took  and  pillaged  London,  Rochester, 
and  Canterbury.  In  851  a  congress  of  the 
Saxon  Thanes  was  held  at  Kingsbury,  and 
measures  of  defense  wera  planned  against  the 
Danes.  In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  struggle 
Barhulf,  king  of  Mercia,  was  killed.  But  the 
West  Saxons,  led  by  Ethelwulf,  won  a  great 
victory  over  the  enemy  in  Surrey.  Athel- 
stane, king  of  Kent,  was  hardly  less  success- 
ful in  a  battle  at  Sandwich,  where  he  took 
nine  ships  from  the  pirates.  The  men  of  Dev- 
onshire also  gained  a  victory  at  Wenbury, 
and  the  sea-robbers,  thus  baffled  at  every 
point,  turned  from  the  island,  which  seemed 
to  bristle  with  Saxon  spears,  and  fell  upon 
the  more  inviting  fields  and  hamlets  of  France. 

The  devout  Ethelwulf  now  found  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  In 
853  he  crossed  the  Alps,  and  was  received 
with  honor  in  the  Eternal  City.  On  his  re- 
turn he  fell  in  love — for  such  is  the  phrase  of 
man — with  Judith,  daughter  of  Charles  the 
Bald,  and  her  he  took  in  marriage.  In  the 
mean  time  Athelstane,  king  of  Kent,  died, 
and  the  king's  next  oldest  son,  Ethelbald,  en- 
gaged in  a  conspiracy  to  dethrone  his  father. 
The  ostensible  reason  for  the  treasonable  plot 
was  found  in  the  fact  that  Ethelwulf  had  had 
his  new  French  wife  crowned  as  queen  in  the 
cathedral  of  Rheims.  He  had  actually  eaten 
with  her  at  the  table!  Such  insults  were  not 
to  be  borne  by  Anglo-Saxon  patriotism.  Thus 
came  it  to  pass  that  when  Ethelwulf  returned 
with  his  bride  to  England,  he  found  his  hos- 
tile subjects  in  arms  to  oppose  him.  The 
aged  monarch  would  not  go  to  war  to  main- 
tain his  rights,  but  agreed  to  a  compromise, 
by  which  the  we>tern  and  better  portion  of 
Wessex  was  given  up  to  his  rebellious  son. 
In  >.">7  th<-  old  kin::  'lied,  and  Kthelbald  suc- 
ei-edrd  t<>  liis  whole  dominions. 

On  his  succession  to  the  full  crown  of 
Wessex,  King  Ethelbald  claimed  his  father's 
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widow  for  his  wife,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  his  antipathy  to  a  French  queen  did  not 
apply  to  his  own  case.  The  Romish  Church, 
however,  was  horrified  at  this  forbidden  mar- 
riage, and  soon  compelled  its  abrogation  by 
divorce.1 

Ethelbald  was  succeeded  in  the  kingdom 
by  Ethelbert,  who,  after  a  short  and  inglori- 
ous reign,  died  in  the  year  866.  The  crown 
thereupon  descended  to  the  third  brother, 
Ethelred,  in  whose  reign  the  Danes  again 
swarmed  in  innumerable  hosts  along  the  shores 
of  England.  They  had  already  invaded  We.s- 


the  mass  was  over,  Alfred  threw  himself 
with  his  West  Saxons  upon  the  on-coming 
Danes,  and  thus  saved  the  king's  cause  from 
ruin.  In  the  battles  of  Basing  and  Mereton, 
which  were  fought  soon  afterwards,  Ethelred 
was  defeated.  In  the  last-named  conflict  he 
received  a  wound  from  which  he  presently 
died,  and  in  871  the  crown  descended  without 
opposition  to  the  popular  Prince  ALFRED. 

The  new  king  was  destined  to  an  inheri- 
tance of  war  and  glory.  Within  a  month 
after  his  succession  he  was  obliged  to  fight  a 
terrible  battle  with  the  Danes.  Near  night- 
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sex  and  burned  Winchester,  which  was  then 
the  capital.  They  had  established  themselves 
in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  from  which  they  now 
went  forth  to  ravage,  plunder,  and  destroy. 
Ethelred  is  said  to  have  fought  nine  pitched 
battles  with  these  ferocious  marauders.  It 
was  in  the  course  of  these  furious  conflicts 
that  the  military  genius  of  Prince  Alfred, 
youngest  but  greatest  son  of  Ethelwulf,  began 
to  be  displayed.  In  the  hard-fought  battle  of 
Ashton,  while  the  pious  Ethelred  was  at  his 
prayers  and  refused  to  go  into  the  fight  until 

1  For  the  subsequent  career  of  Queen  Judith, 
Bee  Vol.  II.,  Book  First,  p.  89. 


fall  the  field  was  won  by  the  Saxons ;  but  the 
pagans,  seeing  by  how  few  they  were  pur- 
sued, turned  and  regained  as  much  as  they 
had  lost.  Nevertheless,  so  great  had  been 
their  losses  that  they  were  fain  to  conclude 
a  treaty.  Withdrawing  from  Wessex,  the 
Northmen  went  to  London,  and  there  passed 
the  winter.  In  the  following  year  they  rav- 
aged Lincolnshire,  and  then,  repairing  to 
Derby,  took  up  their  quarters  at  Repton.  In 
875  Northumbria  was  overrun  by  the  Danes 
as  far  as  the  friths  of  Clyde  and  Forth, 
where  they  came  into  contact  with  the  Scots. 
Halfdane,  leader  of  this  marauding  host,  di- 
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vided  Northumbria  among  his  followers,  who, 
mingling  with  the  Anglo-Saxons,  were,  in  tin- 
course  of  some  generations,  united  into  a 
single  people.  Another  army  of  Northmen 
captured  Cambridge,  which  they  fortified  and 
converted  into  a  camp.  Having  thus  overrun 
the  kingdoms  of  Northumbria,  Mercia,  and 
East  Anglia,  the  Danes  again  looked  to  the 
West  Saxons  and  their  king,  between  whom 
and  themselves  a  contest  was  now  to  be  waged 
for  the  mastery  of  England. 

The  prudent  Alfred,  having  now  had  the 
advantages  of  a  three  years'  truce,  had  em- 
ployed the  interval  in  preparations.  Espe- 
cially had  his  wisdom  been  revealed  in  the 
construction  of  a  fleet,  which,  though  small 
and  rude,  may  be  regarded  as  the  beginning 
of  England's  greatness  on  the  sea.  Origi- 
nally the  Anglo-Saxons  had  been  as  skillful 
and  courageous  seamen  as  the  Danes  them- 
selves. But  in  the  course  of  four  centuries 
from  the  coming  of  Hengist  and  Horsa  their 
followers  had  given  over  the  maritime  life, 
forgotten  the  management  of  ships,  and  de- 
generated into  swineherds  and  peasants.  Not, 
indeed,  that  the  warlike  valor  of  the  race  was 
in  any  wise  abated,  but  the  settled  life  had 
superseded  the  piratical  habit,  and  the  mas- 
tery of  the  sea  had  passed  to  their  kinsmen  of 
the  North. 

Meanwhile  the  Danes,  breaking  from  their 
winter  camp  at  Cambridge,  swore  by  their 
golden  bracelets  that  they  would  drive  the 
West  Saxons  from  the  land.  In  Dorsetshire 
they  surprised  the  castle  of  Wareham  and  de- 
vastated the  surrounding  country.  Soon  aft- 
erwards, however,  the  Danish  squadron  was 
attacked  and  destroyed  by  Alfred's  rude 
flotilla.  The  effect  was  electrical  upon  both 
parties,  being  inspiration  to  the  Saxons  and 
paralysis  to  the  Danes.  The  latter  speedily 
agreed  to  make  peace  and  evacuate  the  king- 
dom. King  Alfred  made  his  enemy  swear 
upon  the  relics  of  the  saints  that  they  would 
abstain  from  further  injury.  But  on  the  very 
next  night,  as  the  king  was  journeying  with 
a  small  band  of  followers  toward-  Winchester, 
the  oath-breaking  pagans  fell  upon  him,  and 
he  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  The  Danes 
then  retired  to  Exeter,  where  they  wero  joined 
by  others  of  their  nation,  and  the  war  was  re- 
newed with  more  violence  than  over. 


It  now  became  the  policy  of  the  Northi- 
to  incite  the  people  of  Cornwall  to  revolt.  In 
order  to  strengthen  the  in.-iirn-ction  in  the 
We-t  a  Danish  fleet  put  to  sea  from  the  month 
of  the  Thames.  Hut  Alfred's  courageous  navy 
attacked  and  destroyed  the  hostile  squadron. 
The  army  of  the  king  had  in  the  mean  time 
marched  against  Exeter.  Here  Guthrun, 
king  of  the  Danes,  was  besieged  ;  but  learning 
that  his  flotilla  had  been  destroyed,  he  gladly 
capitulated,  and,  giving  hostages  to  Alfred, 
retired  with  his  army  into  Mereia. 

In  these  fierce  conflicts  between  Alfred  and 
his  antagonist  it  soon  became  apparent  that 
the  faith  of  the  Danes  even  when  supported 
by  the  most  solemn  oaths,  was  utterly  value- 
less as  a  basis  of  trust  or  action.  No  sooner 
had  King  Guthrun  returned  into  Mercia  than 
he  prepared  to  renew  the  war.  His  maneu- 
vers exhibited  such  skill  as  in  a  civilized  ruler 
would  have  indicated  a  chief  of  diplomacy. 
He  advanced  his  head-quarters  to  Gloucester, 
a  position  as  near  as  practicable  to  that  of 
Alfred.  At  this  place  his  followers  rallied  in 
great  numbers,  and  their  presence  was  a 
source  of  constant  alarm  to  the  kingdom  of 
Wessex. 

The  time  had  now  come  for  a  new  depart- 
ure by  King  Guthrun.  Hitherto  the  devas- 
tating excursions  of  the  Danes  had  always 
been  conducted  in  summer.  In  winter  they 
shut  themselves  up  in  some  fortified  town  and 
spent  the  frozen  season  in  drinking  and  carous- 
ing, after  the  manner  of  the  men  of  the  North. 
On  the  first  day  of  January,  878,  the  king  of 
the  Danes  issued  to  his  followers  a  secret  order 
to  meet  him  on  horseback  at  a  certain  rendez- 
vous. King  Alfred  was  at  that  time  in  his 
capital  at  Chippenham,  little  anticipating  the 
impending  attack.  While  he  and  his  Saxons 
were  observing  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany  the 
Danes  suddenly  burst  through  the  gates  with 
an  overwhelming  force,  and  the  king  barely 
saved  himself  by  flight.  Accompanied  by  a 
small  band  of  faithful  followers,  he  fled  into 
the  woods  and  concealed  himself  in  the  som- 
ber moorlands  of  the  West.  Chippenham  was 
pillnged  by  the  victorious  marauders,  who 
then  rode  in  triumph  from  one  end  of  We8- 
sex  to  the  other.  Some  of  the  inhabitants 
made  their  way  to  the  Isle  of  Wiirht.  Some 
ID  the  continent.  Most  of  the  peas- 
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aiitry  remained  aud  were  reduced  to  an  igno- 
minious servitude  by  their  Danish  masters. 
In  the  county  of  Somerset  a  heroic  baud 
still  upheld  the  banners  of  the  king ;  but  when 
Alfred  came  among  them  he  was  obliged, 
for  fear  of  treachery,  to  hide  himself  in  the 
fenlands.  He  found  a  lurking-place  in  the 
forests  of  Prince's  Island,  which  was  then  the 
haunt  of  wild  beasts  and  the  home  of  outlaws. 
Here  the  king  was  obliged  to  maintain  him- 
self as  best  he  could  by  fishing  and  the  chase. 
Sometimes  he  and  his  companions  would  sally 
forth  by  night,  and,  falling  secretly  upon  the 


In  this  extremity  of  his  fortunes  the  king 
was  discovered  by  others  of  his  faithful  friends. 
Many  rallied  around  him  as  the  hope  of  Saxon 
England.  The  islet  where  they  gathered, 
was  fortified,  and  Alfred  began  to  look  for- 
ward to  an  escape  from  his  shameful  subjec- 
tion. His  spirit  was  also  strengthened  by  a 
vision  of  St.  Cuthbert,  who  came  to  him  in 
the  guise  of  a  pilgrim,  begging  alms.  With 
him  the  king  divided  his  only  loaf,  and  the 
pilgrim  went  away ;  but  he  returned  by  night 
and  comforted  the  king  with  assurances  of  suc- 
cess.— Such  is  a  pious  tradition  of  the  times. 


KIXU  ALFRED  IN  THE  PEASANT'S  HUT. 


Danes,  plunder  some  exposed  camp  and  then 
return  to  covert.  To  this  epoch  of  extreme 
hardship  belongs  the  story  of  Alfred's  visit  to 
the  hut  of  the  swineherd,  where  he  lodged  for 
some  time  unknown  to  the  peasant  and  his 
wife.  One  day,  while  the  king  sat  moody 
by  the  hearthstone,  and  the  woman  of  the 
hovel  was  baking  bread,  he  noticed  not  that 
the  loaves  were  burning.  The  housewife,  at 
length  discovering  the  ruin  of  her  bread, 
rushed  upon  him  with  angry  gesture  and  ex- 
claimed :  "  You  man !  you  will  not  turn  the 
bread  you  see  burning,  but  you  will  be  glad 
enough  to  eat  it !' 


Meanwhile,  the  men  of  Somersetshire, 
Wiltshire,  Dorsetshire,  and  Hampshire  took 
heart  against  the  Danes  and  flocked  to  the 
camp  of  Alfred,  now  no  longer  concealed. 
The  courage  of  the  gathering  army  was  still 
further  kindled  by  an  event  in  Devon.  Hubba, 
one  of  the  Danish  chiefs,  had  landed  with 
a  large  force  in  that  province ;  but  the  men 
of  Devon  rose  upon  them  in  great  might, 
slew  the  king  with  nine  hundred  of  his  fol- 
lowers, and  captured  their  banner,  embroidered 
with  the  terrible  raven  of  Denmark. 

Already  the  king  ventured  forth  and  skir- 
mished with  the  enemy.  Determining  to  as- 
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certain  the  number  and  resources  of  the 
Danes,  he  adopted  the  hazardous  expedient 
of  going  into  their  camp  in  disguise.  He  ac- 
cordingly clad  himself  as  a  minstrel  (call. -<i 
gleeman  by  the  Anglo-Saxons),  and  gained  an 
entrance  in  this  garb  to  the  camp  of  King 
Guthruu.  There  he  entertained  the  warriors 
with  ballads  and  songs ;  but  he  carefully  noted 
the  condition  of  the  camp,  and  was  delighted 
to  observe  the  security  in  which  the  Danes 
were  resting.  He  obtained  full  information 
of  their  plans  and  purposes  and  then  returned 
to  his  own  retreat  in  safety. 

Believing  that  the  time  had  come  to  strike 
a  decisive  blow,  Alfred  now  sent  word  to  the 
warriors  of  Wessex  to  rendezvous  in  Selwood 
forest.  His  faithful  subjects  flocked  to  the 
designated  spot,  knowing  not,  however,  that 
their  king  had  sent  the  summons.  Great  was 
the  joy  of  the  army  on  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  the  beloved  Alfred  among  them.  The 
enthusiam  of  the  Saxons  rose  to  the  highest 
pitch,  and  the  king,  perceiving  that  the  au- 
spicious hour  had  come,  marched  rapidly 
upon  the  Danes  at  Ethandune.  Here  a  great 
battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  enemy,  taken 
completely  by  surprise,  was  utterly  routed. 
Guthrun,  with  the  remnant  of  his  forces,  fled 
to  his  fortifications,  whither  he  was  immedi- 
ately pursued  and  besieged  by  the  Saxons. 
After  a  fortnight  the  supplies  of  the  Danes 
were  exhausted,  and  Guthrun  was  obliged  to 
capitulate.  Not  hoping  to  drive  the  enemy 
out  of  England,  Alfred  demanded  that  the 
Danes  should  evacuate  all  Wessex,  and  that 
their  king  should  receive  Christian  baptism. 
The  enlightened  policy  of  the  Saxon  king  was 
clearly  shown  in  the  conditions  which  he  im- 
posed. Guthruu  accepted  the  terms  which 
were  offered,  and  Alfred,  with  the  consent  of 
his  Thanes,  made  to  him  a  cession  of  all  the 
eastern  part  of  the  island  from  the  Thames  to 
the  Humber.1  The  kingdom  of  North  Um- 
bria,  lying  beyond  the  Humber,  was  already 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Danes;  so  that 
after  the  treaty  their  territories,  which  now 

1  The  language  of  King  Alfred's  cession  to  the 
Danes  is  as  follows:  "Lot  the  bounds  of  our 
dominion  stretch  to  the  river  Thames,  and  from 

thence  to  the  water  of  Lea,  even  'into  the  hea.l 
of  the  same  water;  and  tliemv  Mnii-ht  unto 
IV.lfonl,  and  finally  going  along  by  the  river  Ouse 
let  them  end  at  Watlingstreet." 


took  the  name  of  Danelagh,  extended  from 
the  Thames  to  the  Tweed.  The  policy  of 
Alfred,  as  it  respected  the  foreigners  in  Eng- 
land, evidently  contemplated  their  fusion  with 
the  Saxons  and  the  consequent  production  of 
a  single  people  in  the  island.  At  the  baptism 
of  the  Danish  king,  his  generous  conqueror 
answered  for  him  at  the  font.  He  received 
the  name  of  Athelstan,  and  in  878  was  dis- 
missed to  hi-  own  territory,  loaded  with 
presents. 

After  this  treaty  between  the  Danes  and 
Saxons,  the  two  peoples  lived  in  comparative 
peace;  but  this  was  true  only  of  the  North- 
men already  in  the  island.  Other  pagan 
hordes  kept  pouring  in  from  Denmark  and 
infesting  the  shores  of  Saxon  England.  It 
was  the  epoch  when  Holland,  Belgium, 
France,  and  Britain  were  alternately  assailed 
by  the  northern  pirates,  and  the  success  of 
any  of  these  countries  in  beating  back  the  ma- 
rauders was  generally  an  index  of  the  inability 
of  some  other  to  beat  them  off.  Thus  when 
Alfred  repelled  them  from  his  shores,  they 
redoubled  the  fury  of  their  assaults  in  the 
Low  Countries  and  in  France. 

In  his  relations  with  the  English  Danes, 
Alfred  exhibited  his  liberality  and  prudence. 
The  laws  of  the  two  peoples  were  gradually 
assimilated.  It  was  agreed  that  Danish  sub- 
jects should  be  regarded  as  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Saxon  statutes.  If  an  Englishman 
slew  a  Dane,  he  was  punished  in  the  same 
manner  and  degree  as  though  his  victim  had 
been  of  the  homicide's  own  race.  All  fines 
were  assessed  in  the  money  of  both  people 
and  were  payable  in  that  of  cither.  The  in- 
tercourse between  the  Saxon  and  Danish  sol- 
diery was  carefully  regulated  to  the  end  that 
incursions,  reprisals,  and  retaliations  might  be 
avoided. 

Now  it  was  that  King  Alfred  began  to 
display  his  qualities  as  a  civilizer.  In  his 
boyhood  he  had  been  taken  by  his  father  to 
Rome,  and  had  there  imbibed  a  taste  for  the 
culture  of  the  South.  He  longed  to  see  his 
own  people  humanized  and  refined  by  the  in- 
fluence of  letter-.  With  a  view  to  planting 
the  seeds  of  learning,  he  invited  Asser,  a 
monk  of  St.  David's,  who  was  then  esteemed 
the  irreatest  philosopher  in  England,  to  come 
to  his  court,  that  he  might  profit  by  the  con- 
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versations  and  instructions  of  one  so  learned. 
For  a  long  time  Asser  remained  with  the 
king,  reading  with  him  out  of  the  best  books 
and  teaching  him  from  the  abundance  of  his 
lore.  The  ties  between  the  distinguished 
monk  and  his  sovereign  became  as  enduring 
as  they  were  affectionate.  The  royal  mind 
and  the  mind  of  the  scholar  cooperated  to 
kindle  in  the  fogs  of  our  ancestral  island,  even 


ALFRED  THE  GREAT. 


in  the  darkness  of  a  gloomy  and  violent  age, 
that  torch  of  gentle  radiance  which  shineth  in 
the  darkness. 

In  the  year  886,  while  the  piratical  Danes 
were  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Paris,  King 
Alfred  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to 
rebuild  and  fortify  the  city  of  London.  This 
ancient  municipality,  the  founding  of  which 
is  said  to  antedate  the  Roman  conquest,  had 
been  burned  by  the  Danes,  and  the  place  was 
reduced  almost  to  a  waste.  Under  the  patron- 
age of  the  king,  the  city  arose  from  her  ashes 
and  soon  became  more  populous  than  ever. 
Ethelred,  earl  of  Mercia  and  son-in-law  of  the 
king,  was  made  protector  of  London,  which 


soon,  though  on  the  immediate  frontier  of 
Danelagh,  became  one  of  the  most  important 
cities  of  the  kingdom. 

In  the  mean  time  the  fleet  of  England  had 
been  steadily  extending  the  Saxon  dominion 
on  the  sea.  At  the  first  the  king  had  found 
it  necessary,  on  account  of  the  inexperience 
of  his  own  sailors,  to  employ  foreign  captains 
for  his  flotilla.  Many  Frieslanders,  skillful  in 
the  management  of  vessels, 
were  procured  as  officers,  and 
the  king's  squadron,  thus 
manned  and  commanded,  be- 
came equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
the.  fleets  of  the  Danes.  In 
the  year  882,  and  again  in. 
885,  decisive  victories  were 
gained  by  the  English  arma- 
ment. 

By  his  wisdom  in  adminis- 
tration and  his  successes  in 
war,  Alfred  so  strengthened 
his  kingdom  that  his  enemies 
were  kept  at  bay.  For  a  pe- 
riod of  seven  years,  during 
which  time  the  attention  of 
the  pagans  of  the  North  was 
almost  wholly  occupied  in 
Flanders  and  in  France,  the 
realms  ruled  by  the  king  of 
the  West  Saxons  had  peace 
and  plenty.  Already  in  the 
green  pastures  of  England 
were  seen  those  flocks  and 
herds  which  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years  have  consti- 
tuted a  leading  feature  of  the 
wealth  of  the  island.  But  while  this  pros- 
perity prevailed  in  the  insular  kingdom, 
certain  parts  of  the  continent,  particularly 
those  which  were  infested  by  the  Danes, 
were  distressed  with  a  grievous  famine. 
This  condition  of  affairs  soon  led  the  North- 
men to  abandon  the  regions  of  starvation 
for  the  realms  of  plenty.  The  very  pros- 
perity of  England  became  a  bait  to  allure 
once  more  to  her  shores  the  wolfish  pirates  of 
the  Baltic. 

In  the  year  893,  the  most  formidable  fleet 
of  Danes  ever  thus  far  seen  in  English  waters 
appeared  off  the  coast  of  Romney  Marsh. 
The  armament  consisted  of  two  hundred  and 
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fifty  ships,  every  vessel  being  filled  with  war- 
riors and  horses  gathered  out  of  Randan  and 
France.  The  fleet  anchored  at  the  eastern  ter- 
mination of  the  Wood  of  Anderida,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Liminc,  into  which  they 
towed  their  ves-rk  The  invaders  then 
marched  inland  and  constructed  a  fortified 
camp  at  Appledore.  In  the  same  year,  the 
celebrated  Hastings,  commander-in-chief  of 
ilic  Danish  fleet,  sailed  up  the  Thames  with  a 
squadron  of  eighty  ships  and  debarked  at 
Milton.  Here,  also,  a  strong  fortification  was 
constructed.  For  the  Danes  had  now  grown 
wary  of  the  English  king,  and  acted  on  the 
defensive.  The  aged  Guthrun  was  dead,  and 
.  his  conservative  influence  was  no  longer  felt 
in  the  movements  of  his  countrymen.  Every 
thing  conspired  to  stake  once  more  the  fate  of 
England  on  the  issue  of  battle.  In  the  strug- 
gle that  ensued,  the  military  skill  and  valor 
of  King  Alfred  were  fairly  weighed  against 
the  prowess  of  the  brave  and  audacious 
Hastings. 

The  genius  of  the  king  now  appeared  con- 
spicuous. According  to  Saxon  law,  the  mili- 
tia of  the  kingdom  could  only  be  called  into 
the  field  for  the  space  of  forty  days.  This 
short  period  of  service  seemed  an  insuperable 
difficulty  in  the  organization  of  an  army.  To 
remove  this  embarrassment,  the  king  adopted 
the  plan  of  organizing  his  forces  into  two  di- 
visions, whose  duties  alternated  between  the 
home  service  and  the  service  of  the  field.  He 
thus  succeeded  in  producing  a  more  permanent 
and  thoroughly  disciplined  army  than  had 
been  seen  in  Britain  since  the  days  of  the 
Romans. 

Having  in  this  manner  prepared  himself 
for  the  conflict,  the  king  advanced  into  Kent 
and  secured  a  position  between  the  two  divis- 
ions of  the  Danes.  His  station  was  chosen 
with  so  much  skill  and  held  with  so  much 
courage  that  the  two  armies  of  the  Northmen 
could  in  no  way  form  a  junction.  From  his 
camp  he  sent  forth  small  detachments  of  troops 
to  scour  the  country  in  all  directions,  and  cut 
off  supplies  from  the  Danes.  The  latter  were 
thus  brought  to  the  extremity  of  breaking  up 
their  camp  and  leaving  the  kingdom.  But 
this  movement  of  Hastings  was  only  a  feint 

The  Danish  army,  encamped  on  the  Liniiii-, 
instead  of  sailing  away,  inarched  rapidly 


to  Alfred's  rear.  When  the  kin^  n, 
about  and  followed  this  divi.-ion  of  the  enemy, 
Hastings,  who  hud  apparently  put  to  sea,  re- 
turned to  Beufleet  in  Eew>x.  Alfred,  how- 
ever, continued  his  pursuit  of  the  other  army, 
and  overtook  them  at  Farmham,  in  Sin 
Here  a  great  battle  was  fou-rht,  in  which  the 
Saxons  were  victorious.  Those  of  the  Danes 
who  escaped  were  pursued  through  Middlesex 
and  Essex  across  the  river  Coin  into  the  Isle 
"f  Mersey.  Here  they  were  besieged  l>y  Al- 
fred and  compelled  to  sue  for  peace.  They 
surrendered  on  condition  of  an  immediate  de- 
parture from  England. 

But  before  Alfred  could  enforce  the  terms 
of  capitulation  the  men  of  Danelagh  rose  in 
revolt,  and  created  such  a  diversion  that  the 
attention  of  Alfred  was  immediately  drawn  to 
other  parts  of  his  kingdom.  A  large  Danish 
fleet  bore  down  upon  the  coast  of  Devon,  and 
the  city  of  Exeter  was  besieged.  Another 
armament,  equipped  by  the  enemy  in  North- 
umbria,  sailed  around  Scotland,  and,  descend- 
ing the  western  coast  as  far  as  Bristol  Channel, 
entered  that  water,  and  laid  siege  to  a  fortified 
town  on  the  Severn.  The  king  was  thus 
obliged  to  make  all  speed  from  Essex  to  the 
West.  On  reaching  Exeter  he  attacked  and 
overthrew  the  Danes,  driving  them  pell-mell 
to  their  ships.  In  like  manner  the  Saxons 
fell  upon  the  enemy  at  Severn,  and  obliged 
the  raising  of  the  siege.  While  these  move- 
ments were  in  progress  the  king's  son-in-law, 
Ethelred,  rallied  the  soldiery  of  London,  at- 
tacked the  fortified  post  of  the  enemy  at  Ben- 
fleet,  captured  the  Danish  encampment,  and 
made  captives  of  the  wife  of  Hastings  and  his 
two  sons.  With  a  generosity  unusual,  perhaps 
unequaled  in  those  half-barbaric  times,  the 
king  ordered  the  prisoners  to  be  returned  to 
the  Danish  chieftain.  It  was  an  act  which 
would  have  been  expected  in  vain  at  the  hands 
of  Charlemagne,  or  even  of  Otho  the  Great 

It  appears  that  Hastings  had  but  a  feeble 
appreciation  of  the  chivalrous  conduct  of  his 
adversary.  In  a  short  time  he  reappeared 
with  his  fleet  in  the  Thames,  ami  then  marched 
to  the  West.  He  traversed  the  country  as 
far  as  the  Severn,  and  <  -!aMi>hed  himself  at 
Buttington.  But  the  Welsh  as  well  as  the 
SMXOIIS  were  now  thoroughly  aroused,  and 
with  them  made  a  common  cause  against  the 
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invader.  Hastings  was  surrounded  and  be- 
sieged. Supplies  were  cut  off,  and  Alfred 
soon  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  that  the 
pent-up  Danes  were  reduced  to  the  extremity 
of  filling  their  insatiable  maws  with  the  flesh 
of  their  own  half-starved  horses.  The  Danish 
leader,  however,  knew  no  such  word  as  de- 
spair. Summoning  all  his  resources  for  the 
effort,  he  dashed  himself  upon  the  line  of  the 
besiegers  and  succeeded  in  breaking  through. 
But  the  desperate  exploit  cost  him  the  larger 
part  of  his  forces.  With  the  remainder  he 
retraced  his  course  and  reached  his  fleet  on 
the  coast  of  Essex. 

In  the  following  winter  Hastings  was  ree'n- 
forced  by  men  out  of  Danelagh.  With  the 
opening  of  spring  he  made  an  expedition  into 
the  central  counties  of  the  kingdom.  He 
gained  possession  of  the  town  of  Chester,  for- 
tified of  old  by  the  Romans,  and  here  estab- 
lished himself  in  a  position  impregnable  to 
assault.  So  skillful,  however,  were  the  ma- 
neuvers of  Alfred  that  Hastings  in  a  short 
time  found  his  supplies  cut  off,  and,  dreading 
a  repetition  of  his  experience  at  Buttington, 
left  Chester  and  marched  into  the  north  of 
Wales.  In  that  country  they  were  confronted 
and  turned  back  by  an  army  of  Welsh  and 
Saxons.  On  the  retreat  the  Danes  traversed 
Northumbria,  Lincolnshire,  Norfolk,  and  Suf- 
folk, and  finally  reached  their  winter  quarters 
in  Essex. 

In  the  following  year  Hastings  ascended 
the  river  Lea  and  erected  a  fortress  at  Ware. 
Here  he  was  attacked  by  the  men  of  London, 
but  the  latter  were  defeated  with  great  losses. 
Alfred  was  obliged  to  protect  the  people  of 
the  city  by  encamping  between  it  and  the  po- 
sition of  the  Danish  army.  At  this  juncture 
the  genius  of  the  king  stood  him  well  in  hand. 
Taking  possession  of  the  Lea  at  a  point  below 
the  town  of  Ware,  he  threw  up  fortifications 
and  then  digged  three  deep  and  broad  canals 
from  the  river  to  the  Thames.  The  waters  of 
the  Lea  were  thus  drained  into  the  parent 
stream,  and  the  Danish  fleet,  left  high  and 
dry,  was  rendered  useless.  Perceiving  his 
critical  condition,  Hastings  abandoned  every 
thing,  broke  from  his  camp  by  night,  and 
made  for  the  Severn.  Here  he  took  up  a 
strong  position  at  Q.uatbridge,  and  having  for- 
tified his  camp,  remained  therein  during  the 


winter.  Meanwhile  the  men  of  London  made 
their  way  to  the  Lea,  seized  the  stranded  fleet, 
destroyed  what  ships  they  could  not  drag 
away,  and  floated  the  rest  down  to  the  city. 

It  was  now  evident  that  the  career  of 
Hastings  on  English  soil  was  well-nigh  at  an 
end.  His  expeditions  had  been  gradually  re- 
stricted to  the  poorer  districts  of  the  country, 
and  his  ill  success  during  the  last  three  years 
had  destroyed  his  prestige  with  his  own  peo- 
ple. While  in  their  winter  quarters  at  Quat- 
bridge,  the  Danish  leaders  quarreled,  and  with 
the  opening  of  the  spring  of  897,  these  rest- 
less followers  of  the  raven  of  Denmark  left 
their  fortifications,  broke  up  into  small  de- 
tachments and  scattered  in  all  directions.  A 
few  who  still  adhered  to  the  fortunes  of 
Hastings  made  their  way  to  the  eastern  coast, 
where  they  equipped  a  small  fleet  and  sailed 
away  to  France. 

So  rapid  had  been  the  progress  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  in  the  building  and  manage- 
ment of  ships,  that  King  Alfred's  navy  was 
now  greatly  superior  to  any  which  the  Danes 
could  bring  against  him.  The  form  of  the 
English  ships  had  been  improved  and  their 
size  enlarged  to  almost  double  the  dimensions 
of  the  craft  of  the  pirates.  The  shores  of 
England  were  now  protected  by  more  than 
a  hundred  ships,  and  it  was  only  occasionally 
that  a  Danish  fleet  durst  anywhere  come  to 
land.  The  king,  moreover,  adopted  a  more 
severe  policy  with  respect  to  his  enemies, 
who,  the  hope  of  conquest  being  now  aban- 
doned, could  be  regarded  only  as  robbers.  In 
one  instance  a  severe  sea-fight  occurred  off  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  Two  of  the  enemy's  ships 
with  their  crews  were  taken  and  brought  to 
shore,  whereupon  the  king  ordered  the  last 
man  of  them  to  be  hanged.  In  the  following 
three  years,  the  same  severity  was  shown  in 
the  case  of  twenty  other  ships  captured  from 
the  enemy ;  and  this  conduct,  so  at  variance 
with  the  humane  disposition  of  the  king,  was 
justified  on  the  ground  that  the  Danish  crews 
so  taken  were  traitors  out  of  Danelagh  and 
not  honorable  pagans  from  abroad. 

During  the  period  of  the  Danish  invasions 
of  England,  the  country  suffered  besides  the 
calamities  of  war  the  ravages  of  pestilence. 
The  contemporaneous  famine  on  the  conti- 
nent seems  not  greatly  to  have  distressed  the 
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British  Islands.  But  the  horrors  of  the  plague 
counterbalanced  the  immunity  from  famine. 
Many  of  the  best  and  noblest  Saxons,  includ- 
ing not  a  few  of  the  mo-t.  powerful  Thanes  in 
Wessex,  were  carried  off.  At  the  same  time 
the  murrain  broke  out  among  the  English 
cattle,  so  that  death  iu  the  city  was  answered 
by  death  in  the  field.  It  was  in  the  midst  of 
these  dangers,  distresses,  and  sorrows  that  the 
virtues  of  the  greatest  and  wisest  of  the  early 
English  kings  were  tried  in  the  fire  and  found 
pure  gold. 

The  career  of  Alfred  was  already  drawing 
to  a  close.  His  labors  in  the  camp,  the  field, 
and  the  court  were  as  unceasing  as  those  of 


Lr "»ilneM  of  character  wan  acknowledged  by 
his  contemporaries  and  has  !»••  n  continued  by 
the  judgment  of  modern  time-.  His  genius 
was  equaled  by  his  bem  ti'-<  m  >  ,  ami  his  wis- 
dom by  his  success.  In  his  chililhoixl  he  was 
carefully  trained  by  his  mother.  He  accom- 
panied his  father  through  France  and  Italy 
to  Rome.  Nor  is  it  doubtful  that,  though 
but  eight  years  of  age,  his  mind  was  dcij.lv 
impressed  with  the  superiority  of  the  art  and 
refinement  of  the  South.  One  year  of  his 
boyhood  was  spent  in  the  Eternal  City  and 
one  in  Paris.  The  active  mind  of  the  prince 
could  but  have  been  much  occupied  with  the 
painful  contrast  between  the  colossal  struc- 
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Charlemagne  ;  but  the  equable  tempered  Eng- 
lish monarch  was  a  man  of  far  finer  fiber  and 
mould  than  his  great  Frankish  contemporary. 
In  his  boyhood  Alfred  was  enfeebled  by  dis- 
ease, and  about  the  time  of  reaching  his  ma- 
jority he  was  attacked  by  another  and  pain- 
ful malady,  which  afflicted  him  through  life. 
Even  in  times  of  his  greatest  activity  he  was 
seldom  free  from  pain.  Soon  after  the  retire- 
ment of  the  Danes  from  the  kingdom,  his 
health  began  rapidly  to  decline.  In  the 
month  of  October,  901,  the  good  king,  being 
then  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age,  died 
and  was  buried  in  the  monastery  which  he 
had  founded  at  Winchester. 

The  estimate  of  the  life  and  work  of  Al- 
fred the  Great  can  hardly  be  overdrawn.    His 


tures  of  stone  in  the  old  and  the  new  capital 
and  the  poor  wooden  houses  and  low,  mud 
huts  of  his  own  country. 

These  episodes  in  the  boy-life  of  the  great 
king,  no  doubt,  did  much  to  inspire  within 
him  the  love  of  letters.  He  conceived  the 
great  project  of  raising  his  people  from  bar- 
barism and  bringing  them  to  the  light.  He 
began  this  work  with  the  cultivation  of  his 
own  mind.  He  listened  with  delight  to  the 

nen  as  they  recited  in  his  father's  court 
the  wild  and  warlike  ballads  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  He  learned  his  country's  songs  by 
heart,  and  his  own  jxi-'tir  genius,  even  in 
boyhood,  was  thus  kindled  into  a  flame. 

Having  mastered  his  vernacular,  the  prince 
then  undertook  the  learning  of  Latin,  the 
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•classic  language  of  his  times.  He  became  a 
skillful  translator  and  sought  diligently  to 
improve  the  taste  of  his  people  by  rendering 
the  works  of  the  Latin  authors  into  the 
Anglo-Saxon  vernacular.  He  urged  the  same 
work  upon  the  scholars  who  frequented  his 
court,  and  on  one  occasion  addressed  to  the 
bishops  of  the  kingdom  an  earnest  appeal,  in 
•which  he  recommended  that  "  all  good  and 
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useful  books  be  translated  into  the  language 
which  we  all  understand  ;  so  that  all  the 
youths  of  England,  but  more  especially  those 
who  are  of  gentle  kind  and  easy  circum- 
stances, may  be  grounded  in  letters  —  for  they 
can  not  profit  in  any  pursuit  until  they  are 
well  able  to  read  English." 

The  king  was  not  by  any  means  content 
with  the  culture  of  his  court.  He  availed 
himself  of  every  opportunity  to  sow  the  seeds 
of  enlightenment  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
He  conceived  the  grand  project  of  popular 
education,  and  his  work  in  this  respect  far 
surpassed  that  of  Charlemagne  in  France. 
On  his  accession  to  the  throne  the  outlook  for 
English  culture  was  by  no  means  encouraging. 
The  seats  of  learning  had  been  ravaged  by  the 


Danes.  The  once  flourishing  schools  of  North- 
umberland were  either  destroyed  or  had  fallen 
into  decay.  The  ignorance  of  the  English 
people  was  amazing  for  its  grossness.  At  the 
time  of  the  death  of  Ethelred  there  was 
scarcely  a  professional  teacher  in  all  Wessex, 
and  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  could  not 
boast  of  a  single  text-book.  In  his  efforts  to 
organize  public  schools  the  king  was  obliged 
to  send  to  Mercia  for  teachers,  and 
even  in  that  kingdom  none  were 
found  competent  for  the  work  except 
the  priests.  A  few  instructors  were 
brought  over  from  France.  Bishop 
Asser,  upon  whom  Alfred  most  relied 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  educational 
enterprises,  was  a  Welshman.  In  or- 
der to  supply  the  text-books  necessary 
for  his  people,  the  king  recommended 
the  translation  of  works  already  exist- 
ing in  Latin  or  French ;  and  thus  by 
precept  and  example  he  sought  to 
implant  in  the  nascent  mind  of  Eng- 
land the  fundamentals  of  culture  and 
learning. 

The  reputation  of  King  Alfred  as 
a  diligent  scholar,  no  less  than  a  war- 
like sovereign,  is  as  wide  as  the  fame 
of  the   English  race.     It  is  a  matter 
of  surprise    how,    amid    the    arduous 
duties  of    government   and    the  dan- 
gers and  disasters  of  war,  this  benign 
sovereign  found  time  and  opportunity 
for  those   laudable  pursuits  in  which 
he    so    greatly    delighted.      Nothing 
but  the    most     methodical    division    of    his 
time  could  have  enabled  him,  with  the  mea- 
ger  facilities   at  his    command,   to   make    so 
great  progress  in  scholarship  and  literature.1 

The  greatest  of  King  Alfred's  works  as  an 
author  are  his  translations  of  Boethius's  Con- 
solation of  Philosophy  and  of  Bede's  Eccksiasti- 
cal  History  of  the  English.  Measured  by  mod- 
ern standards,  neither  of  these  works  would 
be  considered  preeminent  as  a  translation. 
The  king  sought  to  reproduce  the  spirit  rather 
than  the  letter  of  the  original.  The  work  of 
Boethius  was  rendered  by  the  king  at  Wood- 

1  The  king's  daily  program  of  duty  and  rest  was 
as  follows:  eight  hours  for  meals,  exercise,  and 
sleep;  eight  hours  for  the  affairs  of  government; 
and  eight  for  study  and  devotion. 
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stock,  ia  Oxfordshire,  and  was  called  by 
him — from  its  adaptation  to  the  common  af- 
fairs of  life — the  Handbook  or  Manual.  The 
rendering  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Ili-tory  of  the 
Venerable  Bode  was,  u  work  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  the  young  nationality  of  England, 
for  the  story  was  of  such  sort  as  to  affect  the 
still  half-barbarous  Anglo-Saxons  much  as 
Homer's  song  of  ancient  Troy  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  swayed  the  passions  of  the  old 
Hellenes. 

Time  would  fail  to  narrate  the  swift  trans- 
formation of  England  effected  by  the  genius 
of  Alfred  the  Great.  He  found  his  country 
without  a  navy  and  his  countrymen  ignorant 
of  the  management  of  ships.  When  he  died, 
the  English  fleet  was  the  best  on  the  western 
coast  of  Europe.  By  the  most  unwearied  ef- 
forts he  obtained  a  fair  geographical  knowl- 
edge, not  only  of  his  own  country,  but  also 
of  most  of  the  nearer  states  and  kingdoms  of 
the  continent.  Whatever  could  be  gathered 
in  the  way  of  information  was  carefully  re- 
duced to  writing.  Travelers  and  voyagers 
were  sent  abroad  for  the  express  purpose 
of  deciding  disputed  points  in  geography. 
On  such  a  mission  even  so  distinguished  a 
person  as  Swithelm,  bishop  of  Sherburn,  was 
dispatched  overland  to  India  I  Not  less  as- 
tonishing is  the  fact  that  the  journey  was 
safely  performed,  and  that  the  adventurous 
bishop  came  happily  home,  bringing  with  him 
gems  and  spices  from  the  East. 

Among  the  other  enterprises  of  Alfred 
may  be  mentioned  the  better  style  of  building 
which  he  introduced;  the  general  prevalence 
of  human  comfort  which  he  encouraged;  the 
rebuilding  of  desolated  towns  and  the  found- 
ing of  others;  the  construction  of  fortifica- 
tions and  harbors;  the  survey  of  the  coasts 
and  rivers  of  England  ;  the  erection  of  strong 
towers  and  castles  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom ;  the  revision  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
laws;  the  development  of  the  Witenagemot 
into  a  regular  parliament,  upon  which,  jointly 
with  himself,  was  devolved  the  care  of  the 
state ;  the  institution  of  a  system  of  police  so 
effective  that  it  was  said  bracelets  of  gold 
might  ln>  hung  out  of  doors  without  the  least 
danger  of  theft ,  the  establishment  of  an  etfi- 
eient  judiciary ;  and  the  general  stimulus 
which  he  afforded  to  all  kinds  of  industry  in 


the  kingdom.  It  is  not  \\onderful,  in  view  of 
the  prodigious  activities,  kindly  genius,  and 
generous  character  of  Alfred,  that  even  after 
the  times  of  William  the  Conqueror  the  Nor- 
man kings  and  nobles  were  accustomed  to  re- 
fer to  this  illu.-trious  ruler  as  the  chief  glory 
of  early  England. 

On  the  death  of  Alfred  the  Great,  in  the 
year  901,  the  succession  was  disputed  by  his 
son  Edward  and  his  nephew  Kthidwald,  son 
of  that  Ethelbald  who  had  preceded  Alfred  on 
the  throne.  Each  of  the  claimants  gathered 
an  army ;  but  the  forces  of  Ethelwald  were 
found  so  much  inferior  to  those  of  Edward 
that  the  former,  forbearing  to  fight,  fled  into 
Danelagh,  where  he  was  recognized  as  king. 
Prince  EDWARD  then  ascended  the  throne  of 
England,  and  received  the  surname  of  the 
Elder. 

The  turbulent  Danes  had  long  fretted  un- 
der the  strict  law  of  Alfred,  and  many  rest- 
less spirits  among  the  Saxons  had  chosen  the 
North  as  the  more  congenial  scene  of  their 
lawlessness.  All  of  these  malcontent  elements 
of  the  rising  English  society  combined  around 
the  standard  of  Ethelwald.  Between  him  and 
Edward,  in  the  year  905,  a  terrible  battle 
was  fought,  in  which  Ethelwald  was  slain  ; 
but  the  general  result  was  so  indecisive  that 
the  Danes  were  enabled  to  treat  on  equal 
terms  with  the  Saxon  prince.  The  project 
of  the  complete  independence  of  Danelagh 
was  entertained  by  the  rebels ;  nor  were  they 
without  a  hope  of  regaining  their  ascendency 
over  the  whole  island.  For  six  years  the  war 
continued  with  varying  successes;  but  in  911 
Edward  met  the  Danes  on  the  river  Severn, 
and  inflicted  on  them  an  overwhelming  defeat. 

In  the  mean  time  a  peculiar  complication 
had  arisen  in  the  earldom  of  Mercia.  In  that 
country  the  Princess  Ethelfleda,  daughter  of 
Alfred  tne  Great  and  wife  of  Ethelred,  had 
succeeded  her  deceased  husband  in  authority. 
Nor  did  she  hesitate  to  assert  and  maintain 
the  independence  of  her  country  of  her  brother 
Edward's  rule.  She  raised  an  army  and  com- 
manded like  a  warrior.  It  was  evident  that 
her  father's  spirit  was  upon  her.  She  made  a 
successful  defense  against,  the  claims  of  her 
brother,  and  then  drove  the  Danes  out  of 
Derby  and  Leicester.  In  battle  she  com- 
manded in  person,  and  even  led  successful 
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storming  parties  against  seemingly  impregna- 
ble fortifications.  She  conducted  an  expedition 
into  Wales  and  made  prisoner  the  wife  of  the 
king.  After  a  brilliant  career  of  eight  years 
she  died  in  920,  whereupon  the  kingdom  of 
Mercia  was  given  up  to  Edward.  This  gave 
the  king  a  great  advantage  in  the  North,  in 
so  much  that  all  the  country  between  the 
Thames  and  the  Humber  was  presently  over- 
awed by  the  Saxon  arms.  From  this  vantage 
ground  King  Edward  made  campaigns  against 
the  people  of  Northern  Danelagh.  He  sub- 
dued the  Welsh  and  the  Scotch.  He  made  suc- 
cessful warfare  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Strath- 
clyde,  Cumbria,  and  Galloway,  thus  extending 
further  than  ever  before  the  dominions  of 
England  in  the  North. 

After  a  successful  reign  of  twenty-four 
years  Edward  died,  and  in  925  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  ATHELSTANE.  The  court  of  this 
king  is  represented  as  having  been  more  brill- 
iant than  that  of  any  preceding  sovereign. 
His  policy  was  to  carry  forward  the  civiliza- 
tion of  England — a  work  so  well  begun  by  his 
father  and  grandfather.  The  great  event  of 
the  earlier  part  of  his  reign  was  the  conquest 
of  Wales,  which  country  at  this  time  became 
more  subjected  than  hitherto  to  the  author- 
ity of  the  English  kings.  So  marked  were 
the  successes  of  Athelstane  in  the  West  that 
the  Welsh  were  compelled  to  make  payment 
of  heavy  tribute,  and  droves  of  beeves  from 
the  pastures  of  Wales  were  now  first  driven 
into  London  and  Oxford.  A  like  subjugation 
of  the  people  was  effected  in  Cornwall,  and 
the  warlike  tribes  beyond  the  river  Tamar 
were  reduced  to  obedience. 

Meanwhile  the  people  of  Danelagh,  always 
restive  under  English  rule,  had  again  gath- 
ered head  for  an  insurrection.  A  leader  was 
found  in  the  Prince  Olaf,  or  Aulaf,  of  North- 
umbria,  who  had  of  late  carried  on  a  success- 
ful war  in  Ireland,  where  he  took  the  city  of 
Dublin,  and  compelled  the  Celtic  nations  of 
the  island  to  pay  tribute.  After  these  ex- 
ploits the  Danish  chieftain  returned  to  North- 
umbria,  and  sailed  up  the  Humber  with  a 
fleet  of  six  hundred  and  twenty  sail.  He 
effected  an  alliance  with  Constantino,  king 
of  the  Scots,  and  was  joined  by  the  men  of 
Strathclyde  and  Cumbria.  The  whole  North 
rose  in  arms  and  bore  down  upon  King  Ath- 


elstane, who  came  forth  and  met  his  enemies 
on  the  field  of  Brunnaburg.  Here  the  En- 
glish gained  a  glorious  victory.  Five  Danish 
princes  of  royal  rank  and  seven  earls  were 
slain  in  this  battle.  A  handful  led  by  Olaf 
fled  into  Ireland.  Constantino  made  his  way 
north  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  wailing  out  his 
grief  for  the  death  of  his  son.  So  decisive 
was  the  victory  of  Athelstane  that  none  durst 
any  longer  resist  his  authority.  The  consoli- 
dation of  the  kingdoms  and  peoples  of  the 
island  was  now  so  complete  that  Athelstane 
felt  warranted  in  assuming  the  title  of  "  King 
of  the  English,"  a  dignity  which  had  not  been 
claimed  by  either  Edward  or  Alfred  the 
Great. 

The  application  of  the  term  England  to 
the  growing  monarchy  is  no  longer  inappro- 
priate. The  court  of  Athelstane  was  hardly 
less  splendid  than  that  of  the  later  Carlo vin- 
gians.  Several  foreign  princes,  either  for  ob- 
servation or  safety,  made  their  home  for  a 
season  with  the  English  monarch.  As  already 
narrated,  Louis  d'Outremer  found  with  his 
mother  a  safe  retreat  in  London.  Haco,  son 
of  King  Harold  of  Norway,  also  abode  with 
the  courtiers  of  Athelstane.  The  counts  of 
Brittany  and  Armorica,  driven  from  their  na- 
tive possessions  by  the  fury  of  the  Danes, 
waited  in  England  for  the  subsidence  of  the 
storm.  Rulers  of  distant  nations  sent  to  the 
English  king  many  and  costly  gifts,  and  the 
givers  sought  diligently  to  ally  themselves 
with  the  Saxon  blood  by  seeking  the  sisters 
of  Athelstane  in  marriage. 

In  his  patronage  of  letters  and  art  Athel- 
stane emulated  the  example  of  his  grand- 
father. The  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
Anglo-Saxon — a  work  which  had  been  well 
begun  in  the  reign  of  Alfred — was  now  dili- 
gently promoted,  and  the  rising  literature  of 
England  had  no  cause  to  complain  of  the 
want  of  royal  patronage.  After  a  brilliant 
reign  of  fifteen  years,  Athelstane  died,  and 
was  succeeded  in  940  by  his  brother  EDMUND, 
surnamed  the  Atheling. 

The  new  king  proved  to  be  a  prince 
worthy  of  his  stock.  His  character,  however, 
showed  itself  in  a  fondness  for  the  pursuits 
of  peace  rather  than  the  carnage  of  war. 
Edmund  was  compelled,  none  the  less,  to  lead 
his  people  in  the  long-continued  struggle  with 
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the  Danes;  for  the  great  leader,  Olaf,  now 
returned  from  his  retreat  in  Ireland,  and 
again  incited  his  countrymen  to  rise  against 
the  English.  In  the  struggle  that  ensued  the 
fortune  of  war  turned  in  favor  of  the  Danes, 
who  gained  several  victories  over  Edmund's 
forces.  The  king  was  obliged  at  last  to  consent 
to  a  peace  on  the  basis  of  resigning  to  the  Danes 
the  whole  country  north  of  Watlingstreet. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  this  brief  settlement 
been  effected  when  the  Danish  leader  died, 
and  King  Edmund  succeeded  in  regaining  the 
countries  of  the  North.  The  kingdom  of  the 
Scots  by  this  time  began  to  show  signs  of  vi- 
tality and  progress.  With  Malcolm,  king  of 
that  realm,  Edmund  deemed  it  expedient  to 
cultivate  friendly  relations,  and  the  two  sov- 
ereigns made  an  alliance  against  the  Danes. 
The  English  ruler  soon  showed  his  faith  by 
his  works.  He  made  an  invasion  of  Cumbria, 
whose  people  were  in  rebellion,  and  having 
reduced  them  to  submission,  made  a  present 
of  the  province  to  Malcolm.  In  the  course 
of  his  war  with  the  Cumbrians,  Edmund  made 
prisoners  of  the  two  sons  of  the  king,  Dum- 
mail,  and  them,  in  a  manner  wholly  at  vari- 
ance with  the  usual  clemency  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  in  victory,  he  barbarously  deprived  of 
their  eyes.  Nemesis,  however,  soon  brought 
her  retribution  for  the  deed.  At  the  festival 
of  St.  Augustine  in  that  year,  while  the  king 
caroused  with  his  nobles  and  Thanes,  he  rec- 
ognized in  the  company  a  noted  outlaw  named 
Leof,  who  had  been  banished.  Edmund  or- 
dered his  expulsion  from  the  festival,  but  the 
bandit  stood  his  ground.  The  king,  already 
heated  with  wine,  sprang  from  his  seat,  seized 
Leof  by  his  long  hair,  and  attempted  to  lay 
him  low,  but  the  robber  could  not  be  handled. 
He  drew  a  dagger  and  stabbed  Edmund  to 
the  vitals.  Thus,  in  the  year  946,  the  crown 
of  the  kingdom  was  transferred  by  the  sudden 
death  of  the  king  to  ELDRED,  another  son  of 
Edward  the  Elder. 

This  prince  was  already  by  the  ravages  of 
disease  a  physical  wreck,  and  on  account  of 
his  debility  was  nicknamed  Debtiw  Pedibus,  or 
Weak  Feet.  Fortunate  it  was  for  the  new 
administration  that  the  resolute  Dunstan,  ab- 
bot of  Glastonbury,  was  one  of  the  king's 
counselors,  as  was  also  the  able  Torkatul, 
chancellor  of  the  kingdom. 
VOL.  II.— 14 


On  the  accession  ,,f  Kldn-d,  tin-  |.«  <>\>\e  of 
Danelagh,  in  common  with  the  oilier  inhabi- 
tant- <it'  the  North,  took  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  new  king.  But  it  wan  not  long  until, 
incited  by  Krie,  prince  of  Denmark,  they 
took  up  arms  against  the  Saxons.  By  this 
time  the  English  army  had  become  a  veteran 
soldiery,  and  the  discipline  of  Eldred's  forces 
triumphed  over  the  audacity  of  the  Danes. 
Several  bloody  battles  were  fought,  in  which 
the  English  were  victorious.  Northumbria 
was  more  completely  subjugated  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  title  of  king  was  abolished,  and 
the  province  was  incorporated  with  the  other 
realms  of  Eldred.  It  was  not  long,  however, 
after  these  marked  successes  until  the  king 
died,  without  offspring,  and  left  the  crown 
(A.  D.  955)  to  his  brother  EDWY,  a  youth 
but  fifteen  years  of  age. 

The  incapacity  of  the  new  sovereign  was 
manifested  in  one  of  the  first  acts  of  his 
reign.  He  appointed  his  brother  Edgar  sub- 
regulus,  or  under  king,  of  the  old  realm  of 
Mercia,  thus  laying  again  the  foundation  for 
a  possible  dismemberment  of  the  kingdom. 
The  recent  chastisement  of  the  Danes  and  the 
generally  quiet  condition  of  affairs  in  the 
North  gave  promise  of  a  peaceful  reign.  It 
happened,  however,  that  a  domestic  embro- 
glio  arose,  almost  as  ominous  as  a  foreign 
war.  The  youthful  king  became  enamored 
of  his  cousin  Elgiva,  whom  he  might  not 
marry  without  violation  to  one  of  the  most 
deeply  seated  prejudices  of  the  Church.  The 
prince,  however,  took  the  law  into  his  own 
hands  and  married  the  maiden  of  his  choice. 
Dunstan,  already  referred  to  as  wielding  a 
powerful  influence  in  the  state,  set  his  face 
against  the  union.  At  the  nuptial  festival, 
when  the  monks  and  bishops,  in  common 
with  the  Thanes,  had  imbibed  wine  until  they 
were  uproariously  drunken,  the  young  king, 
less  intemperate  than  his  courtiers,  slipped 
from  the  banquet  hall  and  sought  the  cham- 
ber of  his  queen.  His  absence  was  at  once 
remarked  by  the  banqueters,  who  were  deeply 
offended  at  their  monarch's  withdrawal.  Dun- 
stan was  at  once  dispatched  to  bring  him 
back.  The  monk  accordingly  broke  into  the 
bridal  chamber,  seized  upon  Edwy,  dra. 
him  from  the  side  of  Elgiva,  and  hurried  him 
to  the  banquet.  The  queen,  also,  and 
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her  mother  were  obliged  to  lend  their  pres- 
ence ;  and  when  they  reached  the  hall  where 
the  revelers  were  carousing,  they  were  in- 
sulted with  filthy  and  disgusting  language. 
This  conduct  struck  fire  from  the  indignant 
spirit  of  Edwy,  and  he  determined  to  be  re- 
venged on  the  indecent  churchmen  who  had 
disgraced  his  nuptials. 

At  this  time  the  English  Church  was  rent 
with  feuds  and  quarrels  over  the  question  of 
the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.  Some  main- 
tained— and  to  this  class  the  secular  clergymen 
mostly  belonged — that  the  priests  might  marry 
without  offense  to  the  divine  law;  but  the 
monks  on  the  contrary,  held  that  the  mar- 
riage of  a  priest  was  a  thing  most  horrible 
in  the  sight  of  heaven.  The  leaders  of  the 
latter  party  were  Odo,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  the  monk  Dunstan.  It  appears  that 
the  king  had  espoused  the  opposite  doctrine, 
and  this  fact  added  fuel  to  the  quarrel  which 
had  broken  out  at  the  marriage  feast.  Dnn- 
stan,  who  had  been  treasurer  of  the  kingdom 
during  the  reign  of  Eldred,  was  charged  with 
peculation  and  driven  into  exile.  He  fled 
into  Flanders,  and  it  is  said  that  the  king 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  have  the 
monk's  eyes  put  out  by  the  people  of  Ghent. 
Archbishop  Odo  remained  in  Northumbria. 
Himself  a  Dane,  he  appealed  to  the  people  of 
his  race  to  rise  in  revolt  against  the  impious 
Edwy.  In  order  to  encourage  a  civil  war, 
the  insurgent  party  proclaimed  Edgar  king 
of  the  whole  country  north  of  the  Thames. 
Dunstan,  hearing  of  the  insurrection  which 
had  been  so  successfully  begun,  returned  from 
his  exile. 

While  these  events  were  taking  place,  the 
enemies  of  the  king  accomplished  his  domestic 
ruin.  A  company  of  knights,  or  more  prop- 
erly bandits,  employed  by  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  broke  into  the  royal  residence, 
seized  the  beautiful  Elgiva,  branded  her  in 
the  face  with  a  hot  iron,  and  dragging  her 
away,  cast  her,  a  disfigured  exile,  into  Ire- 
land. The  people  of  that  island  had  compas- 
sion upon  her  in  her  misfortunes.  They  care- 
fully nursed  her  back  to  health  and  beauty — 
for  her  wounds  healed  without  scars — and  sent 
her  back  to  England.  But  the  relentless  Odo 
was  on  the  alert.  His  brigands  again  seized 
the  unfortunate  queen.  By  them  she  was 


barbarously  mutilated.  The  tendons  of  her 
limbs  were  cut ;  and  in  a  few  days  the  suffer- 
ing princess  expired  in  agony.  This  shock 
was  more  than  the  high-spirited  Edwy  could 
bear.  In  a  short  time,  being  in  despair, 
he  died.  Nor  is  the  suspicion  wanting  that 
the  expiring  agonies  of  the  royal  heart  were 
hastened  to  a  close  by  an  assassin. 

Thus  in  the  year  959  Prince  EDGAR  came 
to  the  throne  of  England.  The  event,  viewed 
politically,  was  the  triumph  of  the  monkish 
party,  headed  by  Odo  and  Dunstan.  A  re- 
lentless warfare  was  now  waged  against  the 
married  clergymen  of  the  kingdom.  They 
were  everywhere  expelled  from  the  abbeys, 
monasteries,  cathedrals,  and  churches.  The 
doctrine  of  celibacy  was  enforced  with  merci- 
less rigor.  The  monkish  party  ruled  both 
king  and  kingdom.  The  youthful  Edgar  be- 
came a  pliant  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  old 
foxes,  who  were  loose  in  the  pastures  and  gar- 
dens of  England.  In  the  midst  of  this  pro- 
gressive retrogression  several  circumstances 
conspired  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
kingdom.  The  king  had  been  reared  among 
the  Danes,  and  was  by  them  looked  upon  as 
their  own  prince.  His  accession  to  the  throne 
was  regarded  as  a  kind  of  Danish  ascendency 
in  the  island.  This  fact  contributed  greatly 
to  the  general  peace  of  the  realm.  Nor  can 
it  be  denied  that  Odo  and  Dunstan  adminis- 
tered the  affairs  of  state  with  great  vigor  and 
ability.  The  kingdom  was  more  thoroughly 
consolidated  than  ever  before.  The  English 
army  was  better  disciplined,  and  the  fleet  was 
increased  to  three  hundred  and  sixty  sail. 
The  ministers  of  the  king  induced  him  to 
adopt  a  policy  of  journeying  in  person  into 
all  parts  of  England,  making  the  acquaintance 
of  the  people,  holding  courts,  and  encourag- 
ing enterprise.  So  great  was  his  reputation 
that  eight  kings  are  said  to  have  rowed  his 
barge  in  the  river  Dee. 

This  actual  augmentation  of  power  was  re- 
flected in  the  high-sounding  titles  which  Edgar 
assumed.  He  was  called  Emperor  of  Albion, 
King  of  the  English  and  of  all  the  islands 
and  nations  around.  It  was  the  good  fortune 
of  his  reign  not  to  be  disturbed  by  a  single 
war,  and  from  this  auspicious  circumstance 
the  king  received  the  surname  of  the  Peace- 
able. His  policy  was  conciliatory.  The 
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\\'i -l.-li  tribute  was  commuted  into  three  hun- 
dred wolf-scalps  annually.  lie  rallrd  in  the 
worn  and  mutilated  coin  of  the  kingdom,  and 
reissued  a  new  money  in  place  of  the  old. 
.Many  other  beneficent  measures  attested  the 
progressive  character  of  the  times.  In  his 
private  life,  however,  the  king  was  any  other 
than  a  temperate  or  virtuous  ruler.  Hi- 
court  was  the  resort  of  profligate  men  and 
abandoned  women.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  king,  as  the  willing  instrument  of 
Odo  and  Dunstan,  enforced  the  celibacy  of 
the  clergy  with  a  rigor  never  before  known 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  he  himself  failed 
ingloriously  as  an  exemplar  of  the  domestic 
canons  of  the  church.  He  bore  the  character 
of  a  profligate,  surrounding  himself  with  con- 
cubines and  converting  the  court  into  a  harem. 
Not  satisfied  with  ordinary  flagitiousness,  he 
abducted  from  the  monastery  of  Wilton  a 
beautiful  nun,  named  Elfreda,  and  made  her 
his  paramour.  Notwithstanding  this  out- 
rageous conduct  the  monkish  chroniclers  of 
the  age  bestow  great  praise  on  Edgar  as  a 
virtuous  and  godly  prince!  Forsooth  it  was 
sufficient  that  he  countenanced  them  in  their 
doctrines  and  practices,  and  supported  the 
profligate  race  of  shaven  scribes  who  lauded 
his  fictitious  and  sham  morality. 

The  story  of  Edgar's  second  marriage  is 
illustrative  of  the  character  of  the  times.  Or- 
gar,  earl  of  Devonshire,  had  a  beautiful 
daughter  named  Elfrida.  The  fame  of  her 
charms  was  borne  to  the  ears  of  the  royal 
voluptuary.  Imagining  himself  already  in 
love  with  the  lily  of  Devon,  he  sent  thither 
one  of  his  courtiers  named  Athelwold  to  spy 
out  the  hidden  beauty  of  the  West,  and  to  re- 
cite to  him  her  varied  attractions.  The  cour- 
ier (famour  found  the  princess  even  as  she 
had  been  represented,  and  then,  after  the 
manner  of  men,  fell  in  love  with  her  himself. 
Concealing  the  true  object  of  his  mission,  he 
sought  and  obtained  the  hand  of  Orgar's 
daughter  in  marriage.  He  then  hurried  back 
to  his  master  and  reported  that  the  princess 
of  Devon  was  indeed  wealthy,  but  that  her 
beauty  was  a  myth.  The  kiiiir,  however,  sus- 
pected his  spy  of  lying,  and  determined  to 
resolve  with  his  own  eyes  the  ijuestion  of  El- 
frida's  charms.  Athelwold  was  ordered  to 
return  to  Devon  and  to  make  straight  a  path 


for  the  king.  The  courtier,  thus  brought  into 
a  narrow  place,  and  knowing  not  what  tn  do, 
ordered  his  wife  to  put  on  coarse  attire  and 
demean  herself  like  a  peasant;  but  .-he,  per- 
eeivini:  that  she  had  taken  a  eonrtier  when 
she  might  have  married  a  king,  was  not  un- 
willing that  her  beauty  might  dazzle  the  ro\al 
vision.  It  thus  happened  that  the  double- 
dealing  Athelwold  was  hoisted  on  his  own 
petard.  Presently  afterwards  he  was  found 
murdered  in  the  woods,  and  the  ambitious 
Elfrida  was  taken  by  the  king.  It  was  not 
long  until  Edgar's  son  by  his  former  wife  was 
also  disposed  of,  and  the  way  thus  cleared  for  the 
succession  of  Elfrida's  offspring  to  the  throne. 
A  few  years  after  the  perpetration  of  these 
crimes  King  Edgar  died,  and  was  succeeded  in 
975  by  his  son,  called  EDWARD  THE  MARTYR, 
'at  that  time  but  fifteen  years  of  age.  He  it 
was  whose  claims  were  resisted  by  Elfrida. 
She  advanced  the  charge  that  Edward  was  of 
illegitimate  birth.  The  right  of  her  own  son 
Ethelred  was  boldly  advanced  by  the  unscru- 
pulous queen,  and  the  two  half-brothers  were 
soon  arrayed  against  each  other  in  war.  Now 
it  was  that  the  anti-celibate  party  in  the 
priesthood  rallied  from  obscurity  and  banish- 
i-iuiii-iit .  and  espousing  the  cause  of  Ethelred, 
sought  the  restoration  of  their  fortunes.  On 
the  other  hand,  Duustan,  who  had  now  suc- 
ceeded Odo  as  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  up- 
held the  claims  of  Edward.  In  the  struggle 
that  ensued  the  latter  was  at  first  successful ; 
but  Elfrida  was  by  no  means  content  to  see 
her  son  displaced.  She  made  a  league  with 
Alfere,  the  eolderman  of  Mercia,  and  organ- 
ized a  conspiracy  among  the  Thanes  of  the 
North.  For  three  years  the  hostile  parties 
faced  each  other,  but  did  not  proceed  to  the 
extremity  of  war.  Elfrida  and  her  son, 
meanwhile,  resided  at  Corfe  Castle,  in  Dorset- 
shire. On  a  certain  occasion,  the  king,  hunt- 
ing in  this  neighborhood,  resolved  to  pay  a 
visit  to  his  half-brother.  Elfrida  received 
Edward  with  smiles  at  the  castle  gate,  and 
gave  him  a  cup  of  wine  to  drink ;  but  as  he 
was  raising  the  cup  to  his  lips,  one  of  Elfrida's 
attendants  stabbed  him  in  the  back.  The 
wounded  king  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  fled, 
but  presently  fainting  and  falling  from  the 
saddle,  he  was  dragged  by  one  foot  through 
the  woods  until  life  was  extinct. 
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This  bloody  outrage  left  the  boy  Ethelred 
the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne ;  rightful,  for 
it  appears  that  in  the  murder  of  his  half- 
brother  he  had  no  part  or  sympathy.  It  is 
even  related  that  when  he  wept  on  account  of 
Edward's  death,  the  furious  Elfrida  beat  him 
with  a  torch  until  he  was  well-nigh  dead  him- 
self. The  personal  innocence  of  the  prince, 
however,  did  not  shield  him  from  the  popular 
odium  engendered  by  his  mother's  crimes. 
Taking  advantage  of  this  fact,  the  able  and 
crafty  Dunstan  again  appeared  on  the  scene, 
and  rallied  the  monkish  party  against  the 
throne.  He  found  a  claimant  to  the  crown  in 
the  Princess  Edgitha,  daughter  of  Edgar  and 
that  lady  whom  he  had  abducted  from  the 
nunnery  of  Wilton.  Edgitha,  however,  had 
taken  the  veil  and  refused  to  exchange  her 
quiet  life  for  the  dangers  and  passions  of  the 
court.  The  celibate  party  was  therefore 
obliged  to  consent  that  the  crown  should  be 
worn  by  the  imbecile  son  of  Elfrida,  upon 
whom  they  vented  their  spleen  by  giving  him 
the  nickname  of  the  Unready. 

The  personal  character  of  several  of  the 
recent  kings,  and  the  crimes  and  murders 
which  had  been  committed  by  rival  claimants 
of  the  crown  and  their  partisans,  no  less  than 
the  disgraceful  church  broils  of  the  celibate 
and  anti-celibate  parties,  had  by  this  time 
almost  extinguished  the  hearty  Saxon  loyalty 
with  which  the  people  had  regarded  the 
House  of  Alfred.  Why  should  sturdy  En- 
glishmen any  longer  uphold  the  degenerate 
representative  of  that  illustrious  family? 
Meanwhile,  in  the  course  of  the  last  half  cen- 
tury, the  ancient  and  terrible  animosity  be- 
tween the  Saxons  and  the  Danes  had  sub- 
sided. Each  had  come,  in  a  certain  measure, 
to  regard  the  other  as  countrymen.  Affinity 
of  race  and  language  had  been  supplemented 
by  hundreds  and  thousands  of  inter-marriages. 
It  thus  happened  that  the  Saxon  Thanes  and 
yeomanry  of  Wessex  and  the  South  began  to 
look  with  favor  upon  the  project  of  substitut- 
ing an  able  Dane  for  a  degenerate  Saxon  on 
the  throne  of  England.  And  while  this  feel- 
ing grew  apace  in  the  country  south  of  the 
Thames,  certain  general  causes,  having  their 
roots  in  the  political  condition  of  Norway, 
Denmark,  France,  and  England,  also  con- 
duced to  a  change  of  dynasty. 


For  in  the  mean  time  Prince  SWEYN,  son 
of  the  king  of  Denmark,  having  quarreled 
with  his  father,  was  banished  from  the  king- 
dom. Such,  however,  were  his  talents,  ambi- 
tion, and  personal  influence,  that  a  large 
company  of  warriors  and  adventurers  gathered 
around  his  banner  and  followed  his  fortunes 
on  the  sea.  After  a  few  preliminary  adven- 
tures, the  audacious  Dane  made  a  descent  on. 
England ;  and  though  at  first  the  expedition 
was  intended  rather  to  discover  the  condition 
of  affairs  and  try  the  spirit  of  the  people  than 
to  undertake  a  serious  conquest,  yet  it  was 
not  long  until  Sweyn  conceived  a  larger  and 
more  alarming  enterprise.  In  the  year  981 
he  fell  upon  and  captured  the  city  of  South- 
ampton. From  hence  he  proceeded  to  Chester 
and  London.  These  important  places  were 
also  taken  and  pillaged.  The  ominous  raven 
of  Denmark  was  seen  now  here,  BOW  there, 
as  far  as  the  borders  of  Cornwall.  The  in- 
competency  of  Ethelred  to  defend  his  king- 
dom against  these  aggressions  was  painfully 
manifested.  His  attention  in  the  great  crisis 
which  was  upon  the,  country  was  absorbed 
with  local  difficulties  and  the  quarrels  of  the 
monks.  Alfere  of  Mercia  was  now  dead,  and 
the  earldom  had  descended  to  his  son,  Alfric. 
Him  the  king  had  first  banished  and  then  re- 
called ;  but  the  earl  nursed  his  revenge  until 
the  day  of  judgment.  That  day  was  now 
at  hand,  and  Sweyn  the  Dane  was  the  pre- 
cursor. 

In  the  year  991  the  English  were  defeated 
in  a  great  battle  fought  in  East  Anglia. 
Alarmed  at  the  situation  of  affairs,  Ethelred 
had  recourse  to  the  fatal  expedient  of  pur- 
chasing a  peace.  The  payment  of  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  of  silver  procured  the  temporary 
retirement  of  the  enemy  from  the  country. 
In  a  short  time,  however,  the  Saxon  Witena- 
gemot  adopted  measures  for  the  enlargement 
and  better  equipment  of  the  fleet,  and  the 
English  soon  found  themselves  again  masters 
of  the  sea.  But  the  command  of  the  squad- 
ron was  given  to  Alfric,  who  now  found  am- 
ple opportunity  to  be  revenged.  As  soon  as 
an  engagement  with  the  Danes  could  be 
brought  about  he  went  over  with  a  large  part 
of  the  fleet  to  the  enemy.  Ethelred  was  re- 
duced to  the  miserable  expedient  of  seizing 
Alfric's  son  and  putting  out  his  eyes. 
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In  the  year  993  all  of  ancient  Danelagh 
•was  overrun  by  the  native  insurgents  com- 
bined with  foreign  marauders.  Meanwhile, 
the  king  of  Denmark  was  slain,  and  Sweyn 
ascended  the  throne.  He  formed  an  alliance 
with  Olaf  of  Norway,  and  in  the  following 
year  the  two  monarchs  made  a  formidable  de- 
scent upon  the  southern  coasts  of  England. 
Ethelred  was  again  obliged  to  buy  off  his  as- 
sailants, who  now  exacted  sixteen  thousand 
pounds  as  the  price  of  peace.  The  miserable 
and  now  priest-ridden  spirit  of  the  Saxons 
found  some  solace  in  a  clause  of  the  treaty 
which  required  the  victors  to  be  baptized.  To 
this  the  Danes  readily  assented.  To  them  it 
was  no  more  than  a  plunge  in  the  water. 
Sweyn  himself  had  already  several  times  re- 
ceived the  rite  at  the  hands  of  the  zealous 
priests,  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  his  bar- 
baric soul.  One  of  the  other  leaders  made  a 
boast  that  he  had  been  waalied  twenty  times! 
In  the  case  of  Olaf,  however,  it  appears  that 
a  genuine  conversion  from  paganism  was  ef- 
fected. At  any  rate  he  honestly  observed  his 
oath  not  to  trouble  the  English  further. 

The  same  could  not  be  said  of  his  country- 
men, who  took  only  to  break  the  oath.  From 
998  to  1001  the  country  was  constantly  vexed 
•with  Danish  incursions.  Meanwhile,  the  mil- 
itary resources  of  the  kingdom,  under  the 
puerile  management  of  Ethelred  and  his  coun- 
cil, rapidly  declined  until  the  only  available 
means  of  preventing  the  ascendency  of  the 
Danes  was  the  gold  of  the  treasury.  On  one 
•occasion  as  much  as  twenty-four  thousand 
pounds  was  paid  to  secure  the  departure  of 
the  enemy.  This  tremendous  burden  was 
lifted  by  a  tax,  known  as  the  Dane-geld,  which 
was  levied  upon  the  Saxon  yeomanry. 

While  this  deplorable  state  of  affairs  ex- 
isted at  home,  Ethelred  managed  to  embroil 
the  kingdom  in  foreign  complications.  He 
quarreled  with  Richard  II.,  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  the  two  princes  were  proceeding' 
to  war  when  the  Pope  commanded  the  peace. 
Ethelred  then  sought  the  hand  of  the  Princess 
Emma,  sister  of  the  Norman  duke,  and  by  this 
marriage  of  the  English  king  with  her  who 
was  known  as  the  Flower  of  Normandy  was 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  claim  which,  in 
1066,  led  to  the  conquest  of  the  British  Isles 
by  William  the  Conqueror. 


The  general  condition  of  the  Dane>  and 
Saxons  in  England  and  their  relations  with 
each  other,  living  in  many  parts  intermingled 
as  a  common  people,  have  been  already  de- 
scribed. In  the  North  the  l)ani.-h  population 
was  generally  predominant ;  in  the  South,  the 
Saxon.  In  the  central  districts  the  two  peo- 
ples were  mixed  together.  The  situation  was 
such  as  in  case  of  treachery  to  expose  the  vic- 
tims of  a  plot  to  the  greatest  hardships. 

It  appears  that  King  Ethelred  was  as  per- 
fidious as  he  was  weak.  The  situation  of  the 
Danes  seems  to  have  suggested  to  him  the 
horrible  project  of  exterminating  them  by  a 
wholesale  massacre!  It  can  not  be  denied 
that  the  foreigners  and  their  descendants  in 
the  inland  had  behaved  with  great  harsh- 
ness towards  the  native  population.  The  se- 
verity and  outrage  peculiar  to  the  early  yean 
of  the  Danish  domination  had,  however,  at 
length  given  place  to  a  milder,  more  tolerable 
condition  of  affairs.  Quiet  and  orderly  hab- 
its had  at  length  become  prevalent  among  the 
grandsons  of  those  old  pirates  who  had  made 
England  red  with  the  light  of  their  burnings. 
This  state  of  his  people,  however,  seems  to 
have  had  no  effect  upon  the  bloody  mind  of 
Ethelred  and  the  scarcely  less  perfidious  spirit 
of  his  Saxon  subjects. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1002  the 
king  sent  out  secret  orders  into  all  the  cities 
and  towns,  appointing  a  day  and  hour  in 
which  the  Saxons  t-hould  everywhere  fall  upon 
and  destroy  the  Danes.  The  time  set  for  the 
great  atrocity  was  the  feast  of  St.  Brice, 
namely,  the  13th  of  November.  With  a  hor- 
rid precision  the  murderous  scheme  was  car- 
ried out.  At  the  appointed  hour  the  unsus- 
pecting Danes  in  every  town  and  hamlet  were 
attacked  and  cut  down  by  their  neighbors. 
No  mercy  was  shown  to  any.  All  ages  and 
conditions  were  hewed  down  together.  Even 
Gunhilda,  sister  of  King  Sweyn,  herself  a 
Christian,  and  married  to  an  English  earl  of 
Danish  descent,  was  obliged  to  look  on  while 
her  husband  and  child  were  put  to  death,  and 
was  herself  then  murdered.  No  wonder,  when 
the  news  of  this  bloody  work  was  carried  to 
Denmark,  the  heart  of  Sweyn  grew  hot  within 
him,  and  he  resolved  to  visit  on  the  treacher- 
ous English  such  a  vengeance  as  should  never 
be  forgotten. 
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A  Danish  armament  was  now  fitted  out  by 
far  greater  than  any  that  had  ever  been  seen 
off  the  coasts  of  England.  An  army  of  chosen 
warriors,  all  in  the  prime  of  life,  was  em- 
barked, and  the  squadron  set  sail  for  its  des- 
tination. The  fhst  landing  was  effected  near 
the  city  of  Exeter.  That  place  was  soon  taken 
and  plundered.  The  work  of  vengeance  was 
now  begun  in  earnest.  In  every  town  through 
which  the  invading  army  passed  the  Danes 
compelled  the  Saxons  to  furnish  them  a  feast. 
As  soon  as  the  warriors  had  eaten  their  fill 
they  slew  their  hosts  and  set  fire  to  the  houses. 
When  at  last  a  Saxon  army  of  nearly  equal 
strength  was  brought  out  to  stay  this  desolat- 
ing inroad,  it  was  commanded  by  that  same 
Alfric  of  Mercia  who  had  already  betrayed  an 
English  fleet  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
How  or  why  he  had-  again  been  restored  to 
the  king's  favor  does  not  appear.  At  any 
rate,  when  a  battle  was  imminent,  the  traitor 
got  in  his  work  by  feigning  sickness  until 
what  time  King  Sweyn  succeeded  in  securing 
his  booty  and  made  his  way  unmolested  to 
the  coast.  In  the  year  1004  England  was  re- 
duced to  famine,  and  the  Danes,  not  liking 
the  prospect  of  starvation  in  a  foreign  island, 
sailed  away  to  the  Baltic. 

In  the  mean  time  that  train  of  events  was 
carried  forward  which  portended  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Norman  ascendency  in  England. 
Ethelred  had  hoped,  by  his  marriage  with  the 
Princess  Emma,  to  obtain  an  alliance  with  the 
Normans  against  the  Danes.  In  his  emer- 
gency he  appealed  to  Duke  Richard  for  help. 
The  latter  heeded  his  call,  but  only  in  such  a 
way  as  to  promote  the  interests  of  his  country. 
Those  Normans  who  came  over  to  the  island 
for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  taking  up  Ethel- 
red's  cause  against  the  northern  invaders  were 
more  concerned  about  the  establishment  of 
their  master's  influence  in  England  than  about 
the  chastisement  of  the  Danes.  In  the  mean 
time  the  king's  conduct  towards  his  wife  had 
been  such  as  to  give  mortal  offense  to  her 
womanly  pride.  She  laid  her  cause  before 
her  brother,  the  duke,  and  found  in  him  a 
ready  listener  to  the  story  of  her  wrongs.  A 
violent  quarrel  broke  out  between  him  and 
Ethelred.  The  latter  was  on  the  eve  of  in- 
vading Normandy,  and  was  only  hindered  in 
his  purpose  by  the  distracted  condition  of  the 


kingdom.  The  duke,  upon  his  part,  seized 
upon  all  the  English  in  his  realm,  killed 
some,  and  cast  the  rest  into  prison.  Thus 
was  engendered  between  England  and  Nor- 
niuiuly  a  state  of  hostility  which  was  not 
likely  to  be  appeased,  except  by  the  conquest 
of  one  of  the  countries  by  the  other. 

While  these  events  were  in  progress  King 
Sweyn  again  returned  into  England,  fur- 
ther to  appease  his  vengeance  on  the  murder- 
ers of  his  countrymen.  The  Witenagemot, 
knowing  the  warrior  with  whom  they  had  to 
deal,  and  thoroughly  distrusting  their  own 
sovereign,  adopted  the  usual  expedient  of  pur- 
chasing a  peace.  But  the  triumphant  Sweyn 
now  demanded  thirty  thousand  pounds  as  the 
price  of  his  forbearance.  This  enormous  sum 
was  raised  and  paid ;  but  the  people  began  at 
last  to  see  that  the  spoliation  of  the  country 
was  as  dreadful  under  the  policy  adopted  by 
the  king  as  if  the  land  were  left  a  prey  to  the 
Danes. 

In  1008,  only  two  years  after  the  former 
levy,  another  assessment  was  made  upon  the 
lands  of  the  kingdom.  The  object  in  this  in- 
stance was  to  rebuild  the  English  fleet ;  but 
after  this  work  was  accomplished  the  squad- 
ron was  soon  broken  up  by  the  dissensions 
and  treachery  of  the  commanders.  A  certain 
courtier  named  Edric  had  obtained  such  an 
ascendency  over  Ethelred's  mind  that  he  vir- 
tually ruled  the  kingdom.  Bithric,  a  brother 
of  this  magnate,  was  also  in  high  favor.  The 
latter  made  a  conspiracy  against  Earl  Wulf- 
noth,  who  was  obliged  to  save  himself  by 
flight.  He  took  with  him,  however,  twenty 
ships  of  the  English  navy,  and  when  pursued 
by  Bithric,  with  eighty  vessels,  had  the  good 
fortune  to  see  his  enemy's  squadron  wrecked 
in  a  storm.  The  remainder  of  the  English 
armament  was  dispersed  by  mismanagement 
or  accident,  and  the  kingdom  was  thus  left 
naked  to  her  enemies. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  in  Denmark  that 
the  preparations  for  defending  the  island  had 
come  to  naught,  a  large  fleet  was  equipped 
and  an  army  put  on  board,  under  command 
of  a  leader  named  Thurkill.  For  three  years 
this  host  ravaged  England  at  will.  The  king- 
dom had  no  peace  or  security  except  such  as 
was  afforded  by  brief  truces  purchased  from 
the  Danes.  During  this  period  the  adherents 
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of  Ethclred's  government  fell  away  until  lie 
was  loft  without  supporters.  As  for  hiiiix-lf, 
he  still  pursued  the  policy  of  (|iiieting  the  en- 
emy with  bribes.  It  is  said  that  he  paid  to 
Tluirkill  the  sum  of  forty-eight  thousand 
pounds.  By  this  means  the  Danish  leader 
was  induced  to  consent  to  a  peace,  and  even 
to  ally  himself  with  Ethelred.  It  appears, 
however,  that  his  motives  were  treacherous, 
and  that  he  was  really  acting  in  concert  with 
Sweyn,  who  now  contemplated  the  complete 
subjugation  of  England.  Presently  Thurkill 
quarreled  with  Ethelred,  and  undertook  a  new 
expedition;  but  the  Danish  king  now  ap- 
peared on  the  scene,  and  avowed  his  purpose 
of  reducing  both  Thurkill  and  the  Saxon 
monarch  to  submission.  With  the  appearance 
of  Sweyn  on  the  Humber  the  people  of  Dane- 
lagh rose  and  joined  his  banners.  Most  of 
the  army  of  Thurkill  did  the  same.  The  cen- 
tral counties  of  England  quietly  submitted. 
Oxford  and  Winchester  opened  their  gates  to 
receive  him.  Ethelred  meanwhile  took  refuge 
in  London,  and  here  the  valor  of  the  citizens 
kept  the  Danes  at  bay  for  a  season.  All  the 
West  soon  submitted  to  the  Danish  king. 

Seeing  that  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  had 
fallen  away,  the  Londoners  at  length  gave  up 
the  contest,  and  Ethelred  fled  with  his  family 
and  sought  protection  at  the  court  of  his 
brother-in-law,  the  Duke  of  Normandy.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1013  Sweyn  was  acknowl- 
edged as  the  king  of  England ;  but  a  few 
weeks  afterwards  he  died  at  ihe  town  of 
Gainsborough.  Thereupon  the  Saxon  Thanes 
reasserted  themselves,  and  invited  Ethelred, 
after  his  six  weeks'  banishment,  to  return  to 
the  throne.  The  Danish  party  meanwhile 
proclaimed  the  Prince  CANUTE,  son  of  Kinir 
Sweyn,  as  monarch  of  the  country.  Civil 
war  again  broke  out,  and  for  a  season  there 
was  a  reign  of  bloodshed  and  burning. 

At  length,  completely  despairing  of  relief 
at  the  hands  of  their  unready  sovereign,  the 
Saxon  nobles  set  aside  the  claims  of  Ethelred 
and  his  legitimate  children,  and  selected  for 
their  king  his  natural  son,  the  warlike  ED- 
Mfxn,  surnamed  Ironside.  It  was  the  mis- 
fortune of  this  valorous  prince  to  receive  at 
the  hands  of  his  supporters  an  already  ex- 
hausted country.  Nevertheless  he  did  as 
much  as  courage  inijrht  to  retrieve  the  fur- 


tunes  of  Saxon  England.  Twice  he  attempted 
to  relieve  the  beleaguered  rity  of  London. 
He  fought  with  the  enemy  five  pitched  battles, 
but  the  Danes  were  generally  victorious.  As 
a  last  desperate  measure  of  defense  he  chal- 
lenged Canute  to  mortal  combat.  The  latter. 
however,  durst  not  meet  his  stalwart  antago- 
nist in  personal  battle,  but  proposed  instead 
the  division  of  the  kingdom  between  them. 
The  proposition  was  accepted  ;  Edmund  Iron- 
side ruled  over  the  South,  and  Canute  re- 
ceived the  rest  of  the  island. 

This  settlement,  however,  was  of  only  two 
months'  duration.  Within  that  time  after  the 
treaty  the  Saxon  monarch  died,  and  in  1017 
the  whole  kingdom  passed  under  the  dominion 
of  Canute.  This  distinguished  ruler  began 
his  reign  with  measures  of  conciliation,  but 
his  course  in  this  respect  was  more  politic 
than  sincere.  The  House  of  Ethelred  was 
bitterly  persecuted,  and  many  of  that  family 
and  its  Saxon  adherents  were  hunted  down 
and  slain.  Edward  and  Edmund,  the  infant 
sons  of  Edmund  Ironside,  were  seized  and 
sent  to  Sweden.  The  king  of  that  country, 
having  compassion  upon  their  mis-fort  i 
sent  them  to  distant  Hungary,  where  Edmund 
died.  The  Prince  Edward,  however,  married 
the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  of 
which  union  were  born  Edgar  Ailn  liir_-. 
Christina,  and  Margaret.  The  last  named 
was  married  to  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland, 
and  thus  through  a  Scottish  House  the  blood 
of  King  Alfred  was  transmitted  to  aftertimes. 

Meanwhile  the  warrior  King  Canute  was 
menaced  by  a  specter  out  of  Normandy.  In 
that  country  the  two  princes,  Edward  and 
Alfred,  sons  of  Ethelred  and  Emma,  were 
supported  by  Duke  Richard,  their  uncle. 
The  latter  demanded  of  the  Danish  king  that 
the  rights  of  his  nephews  should  be  respected ; 
and  when  this  demand  was  treated  with  con- 
tempt, the  Norman  duke  offered  his  sister,  the 
widowed  Emma,  to  the  Dane  in  marriage.  It 
appears  that  Duke  Richard,  the  widow  her- 
self, and  Canute  were  equally  anxious  to  con- 
summate this  unnatural  union.  Nor  was  it 
with  a  view  to  securing  the  rights  of  her  sons 
so  much  as  again  IwcnmiiiLT  queen  of  England 
that  the  Flower  of  Normandy  went  up  gladly 
to  the  bed  of  the  royal  Danish  ruffian  l>y 
whom  her  former  husband  had  l>een  d.-tr»\ed. 
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As  for  the  exiled  princes,  to  them  no  further 
thought  was  given.  They  grew  up  in  Nor- 
mandy, forgot  the  language  of  their  father, 
and  ceased  to  be  regarded  in  the  realm  over 
which  they  might  have  reigned. 

Tli  us  it  happened  that  the  crowns  of  Eng- 
land,  Denmark,   Sweden,   and  Norway  were 
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combined  on  the  head  of  Canute.  In  the 
northern  kingdoms,  however,  his  claims  were 
much  disputed,  and  he  was  involved  in  several 
foreign  wars.  The  last  of  his  expeditions  was 
undertaken  in  the  year  1017  against  Duncan, 
king  of  Cumbria.  The  war  lasted  for  two 
years;  nor  could  the  Cumbrians  and  Scots 
be  subdued  until  the  king's  resources  were 
strained  to  the  utmost.  After  this  conflict  in 


the  North  was  brought  to  a  successful  conclu- 
sion, the  kingdom  enjoyed  an  interval  of 
peace  more  beneficent  in  its  results  than  any 
epoch  since  the  times  of  Alfred  the  Great. 
The  despotic  CANUTE  relaxed  the  rigor  of 
his  reign.  His  revengeful  nature  found  no  fur- 
ther cause  of  offense,  and  in  his  old  age,  for- 
getting to  be  cruel,  he  sought 
comfort  for  his  soul  in  a  pil- 
grimage to  Rome.  In  the 
year  1030  he  assumed  the 
pilgrim's  garb  and  journeyed 
to  the  Eternal  City.  Return- 
ing from  his  holy  visit,  he 
went  into  Denmark,  where 
he  tarried  for  some  time. 
From  that  country  he  sent 
his  commands  to  England  by 
the  abbot  of  Tavistock,  and 
thus  maintained  his  authority 
over  his  English  realms. 

Of  King  Canute  tradition 
has  fondly  repeated  a  famous 
incident.  At  the  height  of 
his  power,  struck  one  day 
with  remorseful  reflections  on 
the  brevity  and  follies  of  hu- 
man greatness,  and  disgusted 
with  the  excessive  flatteries 
of  the  sycophants  about  the 
court,  he  ordered  them  to 
bear  him  down  to  the  sea- 
shore in  his  chair  of  state. 
Having  seated  himself  in  the 
very  edge  of  the  surf  as  the 
tide  came  roaring  in  he  de- 
manded to  know  of  his  cour- 
tiers whether  the  sea  would 
obey  him  and  stand  back. 
After  the  manner  of  liars, 
they  answered  that  the  great 
deep  would  shrink  at  his 
gesture  of  command.  The 
king  then  sat  silently  awaiting  the  issue,  while 
the  tide  rolled  in  around  him.  "Ocean,"  said 
he,  "the  land  and  the  sea  are  mine.  Presume 
not  to  wet  the  edge  of  my  robe."  The  surf 
rose  higher  and  the  king  was  obliged  to  wade 
dripping  from  the  waters.  Thereupon  he 
turned  and  rebuked  the  fawning  flatterers, 
whose  ill-timed  adulation  had  magnified  the 
greatness  of  the  weak. 
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In  the  year  1035  Canute  ilicd,  and  was 
buried  at  Winchester.  He  left  to  the  realm 
another  disputed  succession;  for  the  claim>  of 
HARDICANUTE,  his  son  by  the  widow  of  Ktln-1- 
red,  were  disputed  by  his  two  illegitimate 
sons,  named  Sweyn  and  Harold.  As  to  these 
two  princes,  the  scandal  of  the  time  declared 
that  they  were  not  of  the  royal  blood  at  all. 
It  was  said  that  Alfgiva,  the  mistress  of  Ca- 
nute, had  imposed  on  him  two  bantlings  not 
his  own ;  the  gossip  of  the  times  was  perhaps 
a  true  interpretation  of  the  facts.  Neverthe- 
less, the  credulous  Canute  recognized  Sweyn 
and  Harold  as  joint  heirs  with  Hardicanute, 
and  purposed  to  divide  his  kingdom  among 
frhem.  He  accordingly  provided  that  England 
should  fall  to  HAROLD,  Denmark  to  Hardica- 
nute, and  Norway  to  Sweyn.  When  the 
king  died,  two  of  his  sons,  Hardicanute  and 
Sweyn,  were  in  the  north  of  Europe,  only 
Harold  being  in  England.  The  claims  of  Har- 
dicanute to  the  English  crown  were  ardently 
supported  by  the  old  Saxon  party  in  the  island, 
for  he  was  the  sou  of  the  widow  of  Ethelred, 
and  therefore  allied  to  the  royal  family.  In 
the  Danelagh,  however,  the  people  recognized 
Harold.  C'ivil  war  was  again  imminent,  and 
was  only  obviated  by  the  interference  of 
the  Witenagemot,  which  body  convened  at  Ox- 
ford and  divided  the  realm  between  the  rival 
claimants.  Harold  should  have  the  country 
north  of  the  Thames,  with  London  for  his 
capital,  and  Hardicanute  should  rule  the 
South. 

The  latter  prince,  being  still  in  Denmark, 
sent  his  mother,  Emma,  as  regent  of  Eng- 
land. With  her  the  powerful  Earl  Godwin 
was  to  share  the  authority  during  the  absence 
of  the  king.  Harold,  however,  perceiving 
the  weakness  of  the  situation,  resolved  to 
usurp  his  brother's  throne,  and  the  condition 
of  affairs  in  the  southern  kingdom  favored 
such  an  enterprise. 

Meanwhile  Prince  Edward,  son  of  Ethelred 
and  Emma,  still  residing  in  Normandy,  ad- 
vanced his  claims  to  the  crown  once  worn  by 
his  father.  Hearing  of  the  death  of  Canute, 
he  set  sail  for  England  and  landed  at  South- 
ampton. From  his  mother's  friends  he  had 
expected  a  cordial  reception  and  support ;  but 
that  unscrupulous  lady  was  now  engaged  in  an 
intrigue  to  secure  the  succession  for  her  son 


Hardicanute.  Edward  \\a*  obliged  to  beat  a 
lia-ty  ivtn-at  fruiu  tlic  i.-iand.  Soon  after- 
wards both  <if  the  sons  of  Kth<  lre.1  were  in- 
vited by  a  treacherous  letter,  purporting  to 
have  been  written  by  their  mother,  to  return 
to  England  and  claim  their  inheritance.  Kd- 
ward  was  wary  of  the  invitation,  hut  the 
young  Alfred,  attended  by  six  hundred  fol- 
lowers, accepted  his  mother's  call,  and  landed 
opposite  to  Canterbury.  Here  he  was  met  by 
the  powerful  Earl  Godwin,  who  swore  alle- 
giance to  the  prince  and  began  to  conduct 
him  inland.  When  the  party  had  advanced 
as  far  as  Guildford,  while  Alfred  and  his 
friends  were  sleeping  unarmed  at  night,  they 
were  suddenly  assailed  and  massacred  by  the 
barbarous  soldiers  of  King  Harold.  The  eyes 
of  the  prince  were  torn  out,  and  he  died  in 
agony.  The  ruler  of  England  had  thus  put 
out  of  the  way  another  of  his  possible  rivals. 
Nor  was  it  long  until  he  secured  for  himself 
the  full  title  of  the  King  of  England.  He 
received  the  surname  of  Harefoot.  Of  his 
reign  there  is  little  to  be  recorded  other  than 
the  quarrels  of  the  clergy  and  the  intrigues 
of  the  Saxon  and  Danish  parties  to  obtain  an 
ascendency  in  the  affairs  of  state. 

After  a  reign  of  four  years,  Harold  died 
and  in  1040  was  succeeded  by  his  half-brother, 
Hardicanute.  It  was  the  happy  fortune  of 
this  prince  to  be  acceptable  to  both  the  Eng- 
glish  factions — to  the  Saxons,  because  he  was 
the  son  of  Emma;  to  the  Danes,  because  he 
was  the  son  of  Canute.  As  for  the  prince,  he 
favored  his  father's  people.  He  chose  his 
courtiers  from  among  his  countrymen  of  the 
North,  and  his  army  and  navy  were  Dani-h. 
During  the  early  years  of  his  reign  there  were 
several  insurrections,  chiefly  traceable  to  the 
king's  partiality  for  men  of  his  own  race. 
For  his  predecessor,  however,  he  manifested 
such  contempt  that  the  Saxons  were  delighted. 
The  body  of  Harold  was  digged  from  the 
grave,  insulted,  decapitated,  and  thrown  into 
the  river.  In  his  tastes  the  king  manifested 
all  the  gluttonous  excesses  of  his  people. 
Four  times  a  day  he  feasted,  and  then  held  a 
carousal  at  night.  Meanwhile,  the  affairs  of 
government  were  managed  by  Earl  Godwin 
and  the  queen-mother  Emma.  At  length, 
at'ter  a  reign  of  nearly  two  years,  in  the 
midst  of  a  revel  by  night,  Hardicanute,  al- 
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ready  drunken,  fell  down  dead  on  the  floor 
of  his  banquet-hall. 

After  his  foolish  attempt  to  secure  the 
throne  of  England,  the  Prince  Edward  had 
retired  to  Normandy,  and  there  devoted  him- 
self to  more  congenial  pursuits.  Fain  would 
he  have  become  a  holy  man  and  retired  from 
the  world.  AVith  the  death  of  Hardicauute, 
however,  a  plain  way  was  opened  .before  his 
feet,  and  in  1042  he  ascended  the  throne  of 
England.  The  Danes  had  now  no  descendant 
of  Canute  to  advance  against  Edward's  claims, 
and  many  of  their  nobles  retired  from  the 
island.  Even  Earl  Godwin  forebore  to  op- 
pose the  accession  of  EDWARD,  who  received 
the  surname  of  the  Confessor,  and  began  a 
prosperous  but  not  untroubled  reign. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  sovereign 
was  to  accept  in  marriage  the  daughter  of 
Godwin.  It  is  believed  that  the  stern  father- 
in-law  himself  dictated  this  union  with  a  view 
to  increasing  his  own  power  in  the  kingdom. 
This  circumstance  may  in  part  account  for  the 
fact  that  in  no  long  time  the  report  went 
abroad  that  King  Edward  treated  his  wife 
with  great  harshness.  As  to  his  mother,  the 
royal  severity  was  mingled  with  scorn.  Per- 
haps the  treatment  was  not  unmerited ;  for 
the  belief  was  prevalent  that  the  death  of  the 
Prince  Alfred  might  be  traced  to  a  plot  hav- 
ing its  seat  in  the  bosom  of  Emma. 

In  the  year  1043  an  attempt  was  made  by 
Magnus,  king  of  Denmark,  to  restore  the  for- 
tunes of  his  House  in  England.  A  Danish 
fleet  once  more  appeared  off  the  coast;  but 
the  Saxons  were  now  prepared  to  receive 
their  enemy,  and  the  latter  deemed  it  prudent 
to  retire  to  the  Baltic.  The  Saxon  monarchy 
had  now  come  to  rest  on  so  firm  a  basis  that 
an  overthrow  was  no  longer  to  be  feared  at 
the  hands  of  buccaneers  and  marauders. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  quiet  of  Ed- 
ward's reign,  his  authority  over  his  subjects 
had  in  it  an  element  of  feebleness.  The  great 
Earl  Godwin  and  the  other  Thanes  and  nobles 
of  the  kingdom  had  so  augmented  their  power 
as  to  make  their  ruler  a  king  by  sufferance. 
By  them  most  of  the  lands  of  the  kingdom 
had  been  appropriated.  By  them  courts  were 
held,  judges  appointed,  and  levies  made  of 
troops  and  money.  The  combined  power  of 
this  nascent,  feudal  nobility  was  greater  than 


that  of  the  monarch,  and  but  for  their  jeal- 
ousies and  quarrels,  they  might  have  at  any 
time  compassed  his  dethronement. 

Another  element  of  weakness  specially  to 
be  noted  in  the  government  of  Edward  was 
his  preference  for  the  Normans.  He  could 
but  sec  that  those  polite  gentlemen  of  Rouen, 
in  whose  society  he  had  passed  the  greater 
part  of  his  life,  were  greatly  superior  in  man- 
ners and  culture  to  even  the  most  refined  of 
his  rough,  untutored  countrymen.  He  pre- 
ferred the  language  and  dress  of  his  adopted 
country  to  those  of  his  native  land.  The 
royal  predilection  in  these  regards  furnished  a 
sufficient  motive  for  constant  communication 
with  the  gay  court  of  Rouen.  Many  schol- 
arly and  courtly  Normans  came  over  to  Ed- 
ward's capital,  and  brought  with  them  the 
sunlight  of  Normandy.  For  these  ample  pro- 
vision was  made  by  the  king,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  this  dawning  Norman  ascendency 
was  felt  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

However  agreeable  this  state  of  affairs  may 
have  been  to  the  king  himself,  it  was  gall  and 
wormwood  to  the  Saxons.  The  already  over- 
grown power  of  Earl  Godwin  was  thus  greatly 
increased ;  for  he  was  regarded  as  the  leader 
of  the  native  nobility  against  the  Norman  in- 
novations. In  1044,  however,  a  circumstance 
occurred  which  for  a  while  greatly  injured 
the  earl's  popularity  and  power.  His  oldest 
son,  bearing  the  famous  name  of  Sweyn, 
proved  to  be  a  brigand  and  adventurer.  Con- 
temptuous of  all  law  and  sanctity,  he  violated 
an  abbess  and  was  banished  from  the  king- 
dom. He  improved  his  exile  by  becoming  a 
terrible  pirate,  which  vocation  he  plied  until 
what  time  his  father  procured  for  him  a  par- 
don from  the  king.  In  the  delay  incident  to 
such  a  business  Sweyn  became  impatient  and 
laid  the  blame  upon  his  cousin  Beorn,  then  resid- 
ing at  the  court.  Him,  on  returning  to  Eng- 
land, he  first  conciliated  and  then  murdered. 
But  his  father's  influence  was  able  to  secure  a 
second  pardon,  and  Sweyn  was  restored  to  his 
estates. 

In  the  year  1051  Count  Eustace,  of  Bou- 
logne, who,  by  his  marriage  with  the  Lady 
Goda,  daughter  of  Ethelred,  became  brother- 
in-law  to  the  king,  paid  a  visit  to  Edward 
and  his  court.  Here  he  found  every  thing 
conformed  to  the  style  and  manner  of  Nor- 
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mandy.  It  was  not  wonderful  that  he  con- 
ceived for  the  Saxons  a  sentiment  of  profound 
contempt.  On  departing  after  his  sojourn  the 
count,  with  his  retainers,  entered  tin-  town  of 
Dover,  and  there  became  embroiled  in  a  bloody 
riot  with  the  inhabitants.  Eustace  thereupon 
returned  to  the  capital  and  laid  his  grievances 
before  the  king.  The  latter  ordered  Earl 
Godwin  to  proceed  forthwith  to  the  punish- 
ment of  those  who  had  insulted  his  Norman 
brother-in-law. 

Instead  of  doing  as  he  was  bid  the  earl 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  men  of  Dover,  and 
told  the  king  plainly  that  the  Normans  were 
they  who  deserved  the  punishment.  Edward 
thereupon  summoned  Godwin  himself  before 
his  foreign  court  at  Gloucester,  there  to  an- 
swer for  his  contumacious  conduct.  Incensed 
at  this  summons,  the  earl  took  up  arms.  At 
this  time  the  whole  country  south  of  the 
Thames  was  under  his  sway.  His  eldest  son, 
Harold,  appeared  on  the  scene.  This  young 
prince  and  his  brother  Sweyn,  as  well  as  their 
father,  led  large  bands  of  armed  men  to 
Gloucester,  and  demanded  that  Count  Eustace 
should  be  given  up.  The  king,  in  this  crisis, 
sought  to  gain  time  by  negotiation.  Mean- 
while Siward,  earl  of  Northumbria,  and  Leo- 
fric,  earl  of  Mercia,  who  were  rivals  of  God- 
win, came  to  the  rescue  of  Edward.  The  two 
armies  came  face  to  face ;  but  it  was  now  dis- 
covered that  the  fierce  animosity  so  long 
existing  between  the  Saxons  of  the  South  and 
the  Anglo-Danes  of  the  North  had  so  far  died 
away  that  the  angry  leaders  could  not  precip- 
itate a  battle.  Godwin  and  the  king  were 
obliged,  by  a  popular  sentiment,  to  make 
peace  and  to  refer  their  difficulties  to  the 
Witenagemot  for  settlement.  But  before  the 
time  of  the  meeting  of  that  body  the  tide  had 
so  turned  against  Godwin  that  he  was  unable 
to  sustain  his  cause,  and  he  was  banished. 
Together  with  his  wife  and  three  of  his  sons, 
he  set  sail  for  Flanders,  where  he  was  cor- 
dially received  by  Baldwin,  count  of  that 
province.  The  princes  Harold  and  Leofwin 
escaped  from  the  western  coast  and  made  their 
way  to  Ireland. 

Having  thus  freed  himself  from  the 
presence  of  the  male  members  of  the  House 
of  Godwin,  the  king  next  turned  his  anger 
upon  his  wife  Editha,  who,  as  will  be  re- 


membered, was  a  daughter  of  the  banished 
earl.  From  her  Edward  took  away  her  es- 
taU'S  and  jewels,  and  then,  when  she  Wtt 
completely  broken  in  i-pirit.  eoniiued  her  in 
the  monastery  of  Wln-nvell. 

Thus,  for  the  time,  was  the  Saxon  party 
overthrown  and  scattered.  Relieved  of  the 
presence  of  his  most  formidable  opponents, 
Edward  gave  free  rein  to  his  preference  lor 
the  people  and  institutions  of  Normandy.  The 
Norman  nobles  came  over  in  great  numbers, 
and  settled  at  his  court.  Even  Prince  Will- 
iam, the  illegitimate  son  of  Duke  Robert, 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  tarry  tor 
a  season  with  Edward  and  his  friends.  Nor 
is  it  doubtful  that  this  ambitious  aspirant. 
who  was  destined  to  play  so  important  a  part 
in  the  history  of  medieval  England,  was  al- 
ready, on  the  occasion  of  his  visit,  looking  to 
the  possibilities  of  the  future.  King  Edward 
was  childless,  and  it  was  said  that  he  was 
under  a  sort  of  monastic  vow  to  remain  so. 
The  Norman  rage,  already  prevalent  in  the 
upper  circles  of  English  politics,  pointed  even 
now  to  a  not  remote  contingency  of  a  Norman 
dynasty  in  the  island.  The  Prince  William 
was  cousin  to  the  reigning  king,  and  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  being  the  son  of  a  tanner's 
daughter  had  little  weight,  so  long  as  he  was 
also  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy.  He 
was  received  by  Edward  with  every  mark  of 
esteem  and  preference.  He  was  taken  into 
the  private  counsels  of  the  king,  and  it  is 
hardly  to  be  doubted  that  then  and  there  it 
was  understood  that  after  Edward's  death  the 
crown  of  England  should  descend  to  William. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  great  Earl  God- 
win, now  exiled  in  Flanders,  was  neither  idle 
nor  despairing.  In  1052  he  got  together  a 
powerful  fleet  and  boldly  returned  to  Eng- 
land. Landing  on  the  southern  coast,  he  was 
cordially  welcomed  by  the  Saxons,  who  every- 
where rose  in  his  favor.  Harold  and  Leofwin 
returned  from  Ireland  and  joined  his  standard. 
Presently  the  earl's  fleet  sailed  up  the  Thames, 
and  on  approaching  London  was  reenforced  by 
many  of  the  men  and  ships  of  Edward.  God- 
win behaved  with  much  moderation,  merely 
demanding  a  revocati<>i.  of  the  ediet  of  exile 
against  himself  and  family  and  a  redress  of 
L'rievances.  This  the  king  obstinately  refused. 
But  the  erisis  in  the  royal  household  soon  be- 
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came  so  threatening  that  the  monarch  was 
obliged  to  consent  to  negotiations.  Then  it 
was  that  the  Norman  favorites  of  the  court  of 
Edward  suddenly  took  to  flight.  No  longer 
were  the  fogs  of  London  or  its  spectral  Tower 
congenial  to  the  elegant  Messieurs  of  Rouen. 
Some  took  refuge  in  castles  along  the  coast, 
but  the  greater  part  fled  to  Normandy. 

To  complete  what  revolution  had  already 
accomplished,  the  Witenagemot  assembled  and 
passed  a  sentence  of  outlawry  against  the 
Normans.  Godwin  and  his  sons  were  legally 


with  the  king.  In  the  midst  of  the  banquet, 
while  the  carousal  was  at  its  height,  the  earl 
was  struck  with  apoplexy,  and  fell  dying  from 
his  seat.  In  a  few  days  he  expired,  and  his 
estates  and  title  descended  to  Prince  Harold, 
best  and  bravest  of  his  sons. 

Many  circumstances  now  conspired  to  turn 
the  attention  and  expectancy  of  the  kingdom 
to  the  son  of  Godwin.  Siward,  the  earl  of 
Northumbria,  died;  his  eldest  son,  Osberne, 
was  slain  in  battle  with  the  Scots,  and  the 
younger  was  too  immature  to  succeed  to  his 
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restored  to  their  estates.  Queen  Editha  was 
taken  from  the  monastery  and  brought  back  in 
triumph  to  London.  Only  Sweyn,  the  brig- 
and, was  excluded  from  the  pardon.  Find- 
ing that  the  blood-stains  of  his  crimes  could 
not  be  washed  away,  the  bandit  son  of  God- 
win made  the  most  of  the  situation  by  putting 
on  a  pilgrim's  garb  and  walking  barefoot  to 
Jerusalem ! 

By  this  counter-revolution  the  Saxon  party 
again  became  dominant  in  the  kingdom. 
Godwin,  however,  did  not  long  survive  his 
triumph.  Having  regained  a  kind  of  en- 
forced favor  at  the  court,  he  feasted  one  day 


father's  titles.  Meanwhile  the  thoughts  of  the 
king  were  turned  more  and  more  from  this 
world  to  the  next,  and  he  resolved  as  a  meas- 
ure preparatory  to  his  exit  to  make  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Rome.  The  Witenagemot,  seeing  their 
childless  king  about  to  depart,  recalled  his 
pious  thoughts  to  the  fact  that  no  succession 
had  been  provided  in  case  of  his  death.  This 
emergency  in  the  state  brought  out  from  long 
obscurity  the  Prince  Edward  Atheling,  son  of 
Edmund  Ironside,  and  set  him  forth  as  heir 
expectant  of  the  crown.  Edward  was  sent 
for,  and  brought  with  many  acclamations  to 
London.  Shortly  after  his  arrival,  however, 
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he  suddenly  sickened  and  died,  and  the  suspi- 
cion was  blown  abroad  that  tin-  means  of  his 
taking-oil'  was  poison,  and  the  cause  the  jeal- 
ousy of  Harold.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  prob- 
lem of  the  succession  was  reduced  to  tlii>: 
whether  Harold,  as  the  representative  of  the 
Saxon  party  but  of  no  blood  kinship  to  the 
former  kings  of  England,  should  succeed  Ed- 
ward on  the  throne,  or  whether  the  crown, 
after  the  demise  of  Edward,  should  descend 
to  William  of  Normandy. 

Now  are   we    come    to   the    complications 
which  immediately  preceded  the  establishment 
of  a  Norman  dynasty  in  the  British  Islands. 
King  Edward  is  said  to  have  made  a  will  in 
which  he  bequeathed  his  crown  to  Duke  Will- 
iam, his  cousin.     It  is  said  that  this  will  was 
executed    before    the    recall  of   Edward    the 
Atheling.     It  is  said  that  the  nature  of  this 
instrument    was   kept  a  profound    secret    for 
years,  and  that  Harold  remained  in  ignorance 
of  the  scheme  which  had  been  concocted  to 
thwart  his  ambition.     It  is  said,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  king's  will  was  not  made  until 
1065,   the  year  before  his  death ;    and    that 
Harold,  instead  of  being   kept  in   ignorance 
of  its  contents,  was  himself  dispatched  by  the 
king  to  reveal  the  provisions  of  the   instru- 
ment to  Duke  William.     Certain    it  is  that 
Prince   Harold   found   his   way — whether  by 
accident  or  design   does  not  appear — to  the 
Norman   court;  that  he  was  wrecked  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Somme ;  that  he  was  seized 
by  the  Count  of  Ponthieu ;  that  he  was  im- 
prisoned in  the  castle  of  Beau  rain ;  and  that 
he  appealed  in  his  distress  to  Duke  William 
for  help.     The  latter  quickly  saw  his  advan- 
tage.    He  demanded  that  Harold  should  be 
released    and    sent    to    Rouen.     In    order  to 
secure  this   result  he   gave  to  the  Count  of 
Pouthieu  a  large  sum  of  money  and  a  fine 
estate.     It  was  not  long  until  he  had  Harold 
in  his  power,  but  the  crafty  Norman  preferred 
to  gain   his  end   by  policy  rather  than  vio- 
lence.    He  made  known  to  Harold,  who  now 
perceived  the  extreme  peril  of  his  situation, 
his  purpose  of  claiming  the  crown  of  England 
in    accordance    with   a   long-standing   pledge 
made  to  himself  by  Edward  the  Confessor. 

Harold  was  dumfounded  and  —  helpl<  ^. 
He  was  in  the  power  of  his  great  rival.  Will- 
iam proceeded  to  extort  from  his  guest  a 


promise  that  the  latter  would  promote  hi* 
scheme  for  the  assumption  of  the  Knj:li.-h 
crown.  He  induced  the  prince  to  promise 
that  in  the  event  of  Edward'-  death  he  would 
aid  him  in  obtaining  the  kingdom.  AlU-it 
the  promise  was  given  with  mental  reserva- 
tion; but  what  coul'l  Han. 1,1  ,lo,  being  in  the 
clutches  of  his  rival?  To  make  assurance 
doubly  sure,  William  contrived  that  Harold 
should  swear  to  fulfill  his  pledges.  Nor  was 
either  the  moral  character  of  the  Norman 
duke  or  the  spirit  of  the  age  above  resorting 
to  a  ridiculous  subterfuge  in  order  to  give  ad- 
ditional sanctity  to  the  oath.  A  meeting  was 
appointed  for  the  ceremony.  William  sat  in 
his  chair  of  state  and  the  Norman  nobles  were 
ranged  around  according  to  their  rank.  When 
Harold  appeared  the  Duke  arose  and  said, 
"  Earl  Harold,  I  require  you,  before  this 
noble  assembly,  to  confirm,  by  oath,  the  prom- 
ises you  have  made  me — to  wit :  to  assist  me 
in  obtaining  the  kingdom  of  England,  after 
King  Edward's  death,  to  marry  my  daughter 
Adele,  and  to  send  me  your  sister,  that  I  may 
give  her  in  marriage  to  one  of  mine."  The 
prince  had  no  alternative  but  to  swear.  He 
laid  his  hand  upon  the  Bible  and  took  the 
oath,  being  in  evident  trepidation.  Then,  at 
a  signal  from  the  duke,  the  cloth  which  cov- 
ered a  table  was  jerked  aside,  and  there  was 
revealed  a  box  filled  with  the  bones  of  saints 
and  martyrs.  Over  this  terrible  heap  of  oste- 
ology, the  son  of  Godwin  had  sworn  away  his 
own  right  to  the  throne  of  England  ! 

Prince  Harold,  thus  duped  and  over- 
reached, was  permitted  to  depart.  He  re- 
turned to  England  loaded  with  presents  and 
accompanied  by  Haco,  one  of  the  Saxon 
nobles  whom  Godwin  had  given  as  a  hostage 
to  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  by  him  had 
been  sent  for  safe  keeping  to  his  cousin,  Will- 
iam of  Normandy.  The  other  hostage  was 
detained  at  Rouen  as  a  guaranty  for  the  ful- 
fillment of  Harold's  oath. 

On  his  return  to  his  own  country,  the 
English  prince,  though  humiliated,  was  re- 
ceived with  honor.  He  became  again  the  rec- 
ognized head  of  the  Saxon  party,  by  whom  he 
was  openly  upheld  for  the  succession.  The 
«vent  was  now  at  hand  which  was  to  deter- 
mine the  value  of  his  claims.  The  childless 
Edward  came  to  his  death-bed.  It  is  said 
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that,  in  his  last  hours,  he  renewed  in  the 
presence  of  his  nobles  and  attendants  the  pro- 
vision of  his  will  by  which  the  crown  was  to 
descend  to  William  of  Normandy.  "  Ye 
know  right  well,  my  lords,"  said  he,  "  that  I 
have  bequeathed  my  kingdom  to  the  Duke  of 
Normandy ;  and  are  there  not  those  here  who 
have  plighted  oaths  to  secure  William's  suc- 
cession?" Again  it  is  said  that  in  the  last 
scene  the  dying  king  named  Prince  Harold 
as  his  successor.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Edward 


died  in  January  of  1066,  and  the  question  of 
the  succession  remained  to  be  decided  by  the 
rival  claimants  to  the  crown. 

We  are  now  in  the  day-break  of  the  Nor- 
man conquest  of  England.  That  great  event 
will  be  fully  narrated  in  the  succeeding  Book. 
Here  for  the  present  we  pause.  The  narra- 
tive will  be  resumed  at  the  proper  place,  be- 
ginning with  the  death  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor and  the  consequent  struggle  of  Harold 
and  William  for  the  English  crown. 


.our  Hi. 
• 


THE  FEUDAL  ASCENDENCY. 


CHAPTER  xii.— FEUDALISM  PROPER. 


BOUT  the  close  of  the 
ninth  century  the  still  half- 
barbaric  society  of  Westr 
ern  Europe  began  to  be 
transformed  into  a  new 
condition.  The  movement 
was  apparently  retro- 
grade. The  unity  which  had  been  attained 
in  several  states  and  kingdoms  began  to  be 
broken  up,  and  the  people  seemed  to  prefer 
a  return  to  tribal  independence.  General 
government,  in  a  measure,  disappeared,  and 
was  replaced  by  local  institutions.  Gradually 
this  process  went  on,  now  in  France  and  Ger- 
many, and  finally  in  England,  until  the  whole 
face  of  society  was  changed.  By  the  close  of 
the  eleventh  century  the  great  governments 
which  had  been  established  by  such  rulers  as 
Charlemagne  and  Alfred  the  Great  were  seen 
no  longer.  But  in  their  stead  had  risen  a 
multitude  of  dukedoms,  counties,  and  petty 
dependencies,  dotting  the  whole  face  of  the 
country,  and  bound  together — if  bound  at 
all— by  tics  which  had  been  voluntarily  as- 
sumed and  might  generally  l>c  renounced  at 
The  state  of  society  which  thus  super- 


and which  prevailed  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  Europe,  from  the  epoch  of  the 
Carlovingiaus  to  the  times  of  the  Crusades,  is 
known  as  the  FEUDAL  SYSTEM,  and  will  now 
claim  our  attention. 

The  social  condition  which  thus  presents 
itself  for  analysis  and  review  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  difficult  to  grasp  and  understand  of  all 
the  aspects  in  human  history.  Why  it  was 
that  the  political  power,  seemingly  so  well 
established  by  Charlemagne  and  others,  should 
suddenly  be  loosened  in  all  its  bonds  and  fall 
back  as  if  into  the  very  chaos  from  which  it 
had  emerged,  is  a  problem  which  has  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  greatest  thinkers  and  per- 
plexed the  pen  of  history.  Certain  it  is  that 
the  fact  existed,  and  that  in  the  times  of 
which  we  speak,  when  all  human  expectancy 
would  have  looked  in  the  other  direction  and 
predicted  the  growth  and  development  of  great 
states  out  of  the  energetic  materials  of  barbar- 
ian, a  sudden  collapse  and  decline  appeared 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Western  nations,  and  a 
subtle  social  chemistry.  >.  i/.ing  upon  the  ele- 
ments of  society,  resolved  them  into  the  prim- 
itive condition.  It  is  the  first  duty  of  the 
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historian  to  explain,  if  he  may,  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  establishment  of  Feudalism 
on  the  ruins  of  the  barbarian  monarchy. 

First  among  these  causes  may  be  mentioned 
the  spirit  of  national  independence  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  tribes  of  the  North.  It  was 
in  the  very  nature  of  barbarism  that  it  de- 
spised restraint.  While  the  Grseco-Italic  peo- 
ples rejoiced  in  citizenship  and  took  pride  in 
political  and  social  organization,  the  Teutones 
looked  with  disfavor  upon  both.  To  the  im- 
agination of  the  northern  warrior  strength 
and  honor  resided  in  himself.  Distinction 
was  not  derived,  but  inherent.  Courage  and 
all  the  manly  virtues  were  not  drawn  from 
the  state,  but  were  personal  and  peculiar  to 
him  who  possessed  them.  Under  these  feel- 
ings and  beliefs  a  type  of  character  was  pro- 
duced hitherto  unknown  in  Europe.  During 
the  epoch  of  barbarism  the  natural  impulses 
of  the  northern  peoples  were  nurtured  into 
full  strength.  The  migratory  habit  encour- 
aged freedom  and  discouraged  association. 
Fixed  territorial  limits  are  necessary  to  the 
idea  of  a  state.  The  barbarians  had  no  estab- 
lished territories.  They  were  driven  from 
their  homes  by  other  tribes  more  savage  than 
themselves.  For  a  while  they  raged  around 
the  borders  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  then 
burst  through.  Now  it  was  that  the  necessity 
of  combination  was  forced  upon  them.  In 
order  to  battle  successfully  with  the  Romans 
they  must  have  union,  leadership.  Great  was 
the  importance  which  the  German  kings  at- 
tained by  means  of  war.  The  tribes  came  to 
understand  that  safety  and  success  lay  in  the 
direction  of  union  and  subordination.  Very 
hard  was  this  lesson  to  be  learned.  How  rest- 
less, how  sullen,  how  terrible  with  suppressed 
anger  was  the  German  warrior  under  the  re- 
straints of  military  command  and  civil  author- 
ity !  His  logic  of  the  situation  was  that  he 
would  suffer  the  ills  of  obedience  until  the 
enemies  of  his  nation  were  overthrown,  and 
then  he  would  teach  a  lesson  to  those  who 
were  despoiling  him  of  his  rights.  The  recov- 
ery of  his  freedom  was  merely  postponed.  He 
looked  forward  to  the  time  when  he  should 
break  the  bonds  of  that  galling  restraint  un- 
der which  necessity  had  placed  him,  and  re- 
gain the  glorious  license  which  his  fathers  had 
enjoyed  in  the  forests  of  Germany. 


It  was  with  sentiments  such  as  these  that 
the  Frankish  tribes  bowed  to  the  scepter  of 
Charlemagne.  The  greatness  of  his  personal 
will  had  much  to  do  with  their  temporary 
subordination.  While  this  constrained  order 
existed,  a  new  element  was  introduced  into 
the  problem,  which  tended  at  once  to  stimu- 
late and  to  discourage  the  idea  of  personal 
and  local  independence.  The  barbarians  ob- 
tained a  fixed  residence  on  the  soil.  Territo- 
rial boundaries  were  marked  out  by  the  sword 
of  Charlemagne.  The  tribes  ceased  to  jostle 
upon  each  other  and  to  migrate  from  place  to 
place.  As  it  related  to  foreign  enemies,  this 
fact  made  the  personal  virtues  of  barba- 
rian dukes  and  counts  of  less  value  and  im- 
portance than  hitherto;  but  as  it  related  to 
the  king,  the  attainment  of  local  fixedness 
was  unfavorable  to  his  prerogatives.  To  the 
German  chiefs  a  monarch  was  desirable  in  the 
emergencies  of  war,  but  distasteful  in  the 
safety  and  security  of  peace. 

The  first  cause,  then,  of  the  institution  of 
Feudalism  was  the  revival  of  the  sense  of 
personal  right  and  importance  among  the 
Frankish  nobles,  leading  them  to  claim  and 
achieve  local  independence  of  their  sovereign. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  universal 
break-up  of  political  society.  The  great  duke 
declared  his  independence  of  the  king ;  the 
count,  of  the  duke ;  the  lord,  of  the  count ; 
the  petty  vassal,  of  the  lord ;  and  so  on, 
until  the  social  fabric  was  dissolved  into  its 
elements. 

The  next  general  cause  of  the  social  disin- 
tegration of  Europe  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries  may  be  discovered  in  the  religious 
and  philosophical  beliefs  which  had  superseded 
those  of  paganism.  Christianity  everywhere 
supplanted  the  mythology  of  the  North.  The 
monks  and  priests,  perceiving  that  the  barba- 
rians were  creatures  of  sense,  converted  them 
by  means  of  shows  and  spectacles.  The  mys- 
tic concepts  of  the  Christian  system  were  in- 
terpreted literally  to  the  barbarian  imagina- 
tion. The  figurative  sense  of  the  Scriptures 
was  entirely  lost  upon  the  pagans  who  now 
accepted  the  new  faith  for  the  old.  With 
them  the  history,  prophecy,  and  ethics  of  the 
Biblical  record  were  received  as  the  literal  ac- 
count of  the  things  done  and  to  be  done  in 
the  scheme  of  the  salvation  of  man.  All  the 
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ferocious  honesty  of  the  barbarian  nature  be- 
came pledged  to  the  absolute  fulfillment  of 
the  law  and  the  prophecies. 

Among  the  prophetic  utterances  relating 
to  the  future,  and  indeed  above  them  all,  was 
that  ominous  prediction  which  foretold  the 
end  of  the  world.  The  earth  and  all  that 
therein  dwells  were  to  pass  away  in  a  catas- 
trophe of  fire.  The  universe  was  to  be  rolled 
up  as  a  scroll.  As  soon  as  the  thousand 
years  from  the  birth  of  Christ  should  be  ful- 
filled, a  consuming  flame  should  wrap  the 
world,  and  a  throne  of  judgment  should  be 
set  in  heaven.  The  Dies  Iree,  that  terrible 
crisis  in  the  destinies  of  mankind,  should  sud- 
denly flash  up  through  the  ashes  of  nature ; 
and  the  cowering  ghosts  of  men,  flocking  in 
spectral  shoals  from  the  four  quarters  of 
the  burut-up  ball,  should  bow  before  the  in- 
exorable Judge  and  receive  the  everlasting 
sentence  of  their  doom. 

The  effect  of  this  prophecy,  accepted  by 
the  barbarians  in  all  its  literal  horror,  was  de- 
structive of  all  hope  and  fatal  to  all  progress. 
As  the  end  drew  nigh,  all  general  interests 
ceased.  Human  life  became  an  individual 
concern.  Each  must  save  himself  in  the  hour 
of  catastrophe.  The  king  with  his  council, 
the  peasant  with  his  flocks,  must  both  alike 
erelong  suffer  the  pangs  of  the  transform- 
ing fire. 

In  the  shadow  of  this  awful  foreboding  the 
race  of  man  sat  dumb.  The  brilliant  activi- 
ties of  former  times  gave  place  to  dolor  and 
gloom.  A  belief  in  the  impotence  and  deca- 
dence of  man  became  universal.  The  vision 
of  the  old  world,  glorious  afar  off",  full  of 
great  cities,  splendid  works  of  art,  and  march- 
ing armies,  was  dimly  seen  in  recollection — a 
beautiful  dream  of  the  delusive  past.  As  for 
the  world  which  now  lay  doomed  under  the 
curse,  it  was  ready  by  its  sins  and  crimes 
for  its  imminent  perdition.  These  gloomy 
thoughts  sank  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
hearts  of  the  deluded  millions,  and  they  sat 
in  dumb  despair  awaiting  the  day  of  fate. 

It  was  impossible  under  such  a  system  of 
belief  that  any  great  human  interests  should 
flourish.  That  which  the  mind  of  man  con- 
ceives of  as  real  becomes  in  some  sense  reality. 
Mankind  have  bowed  to  specters  more  than 
they  have  bowed  to  facts.  In  the  tenth  cen- 
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tury,  all  classes  of  people  from  the  king  to 
the  serf  were  haunted  with  the  l>elief  that  the 
world  was  soon  to  be  di-trowd.  and  this  be- 
lief acted  as  a  paralysis  upon  all  the  energies 
and  aspirations  of  the  people.  What  was  the 
Empire  of  Charlemagne — so  reasoned  the 
monks  and  fanatics — since  the  Diet  Irae  was  at 
hand?  Why  should  any  lalirie  of  human 
greatness  and  folly  be  longer  maintained  in 
the  shadow  of  the  impending  catastrophe? 
With  such  a  cataclysm  just  before,  the  mass- 
hook  was  better  than  a  constitution,  and  an 
ascension  robe  more  important  than  the 
robe  of  a  king. 

Added  to  these  general  influences  were 
many  special  circumstances  which  contributed 
to  the  political  disintegration  of  Western 
Europe.  Among  the  principal  of  these  may  be 
mentioned  THE  PERSONAL  CHARACTER  OF  THE 
LATER  CARLOVINOIANS.  Nearly  all  of  these 
sovereigns  were,  as  individuals,  contemptible. 
With  the  exception  of  D'Outremer  and  two 
or  three  others,  not  a  single  one  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Charlemagne  had  the  courage 
and  talents  requisite  in  a  king.  Most  of  them 
were  imbeciles  and  blockheads — a  second  race 
of  Faineants  of  the  same  grade  with  the  Do- 
nothings  of  the  old  Merovingians.  One  of 
the  Carlovingian  neuters  was  the  Simple,  and 
another  was  the  Fat.  One  was  the  Stam- 
merer, another  the  Child.  It  was  impossible 
that  the  old  Prankish  warriors  and  their  de- 
scendants should  look  with  favor  upon  this 
degenerate  line  of  royalty.  Here  a  duke  and 
there  a  count  came  to  understand  the  simple 
lesson  that  nature  makes  the  great  men  and 
society  the  manikins.  That  artificial  loyalty 
and  absurd  devotion  to  factitious  greatness, 
which  had  done  so  much  of  old  to  support 
the  gilded  thrones  of  the  East,  found  no  place 
in  the  breasts  of  the  nobles  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  For  a  while  they  looked  on  with  dis- 
dain while  the  ridiculous  farce  was  enacted, 
and  then  turned  their  backs  upon  the  pageant 
of  the  court  and  struck  for  independence. 
As  soon  as  the  swords  of  a  few  of  the  bolder 
lords  had  cleft  a  passage  through  the  royal 
harness  and  freed  themselves  from  the  domi- 
nation of  some  kinirly  simpleton,  the  less 
courageous  were  inspired  to  do  the  same. 
Provinces  fell  away.  Counties  became  inde- 
pendent. Personal  ties,  voluntarily  assumed, 
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took  the  place  of  imposed  authority,  and 
government  gave  way  to— Feudalism.  The 
Empire  of  Charlemagne  was  made  into  three, 
then  into  four,  and  then  into  seven  kingdoms. 
Each  of  these  in  its  turn  was  divided  into 
great  fiefs,  of  which  there  were  in  the  aggre- 
gate, at  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  twenty- 
nine  in  France  alone,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
tenth,  no  fewer  than  fifty-five!  Over  each  of 
these  some  duke,  count,  or  viscount  estab- 
lished himself  in  almost  independent  sover- 
eignty. He  held  his  own  courts,  issued  his 
own  edicts,  and  in  many  instances  coined  his 
own  money.  He  sublet  his  fief  to  his  vassals, 
and  exacted  of  them  taxes,  fealty,  and  hom- 
age. From  the  times  of  Charles  the  Bald, 
877,  the  greater  nobles  of  France  claimed 
and  exercised  the  right  of  transmitting  their 
estates  to  their  sons,  according  to  their  pleas- 
ure. Landed  property  became  the  basis  of 
all  the  dignities  of  the  state.  The  crown  and 
prerogatives  of  the  king  fluctuated  between 
real  facts  and  myths.  Though  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  kingdom  still  gave  to  the  nominal 
monarch  the  right  to  distribute  benefices  to 
his  nobles,  the  hereditary  principle  in  the  no- 
ble houses  themselves  had  really  gained  the 
upper  hand,  to  the  extent  of  substituting  the 
law  of  descent  for  the  royal  prerogative. 
Thus  it  was  that  the  Feudal  system  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  greater  fact  of  nationality  in 
France,  Germany,  and  finally  in  England. 

The  word  feudal,  thus  used  to  define  the 
state  of  society  which  prevailed  in  Europe 
from  the  tenth  to  the  twelfth  century  of  our 
era,  is  derived  from  the  Low  Latin  feodum, 
and  more  remotely  from  the  German  word 
vieh,  meaning  cattle,  or,  more  generally, 
goods,  money,  or  property.  In  other  words, 
the  thing  defined  was  the  property  system,  as 
contradistinguished  from  the  political  system 
which  it  supplanted.  In  its  broader  sense,  feud- 
alism was  a  type  of  social  organization  based  on 
the  ownership  of  land.  In  the  nature  of  the 
case  the  system  implied  several  things: 

First,  that  the  lands  of  the  state  should  be 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few ; 

Secondly,  that  political  rights  should  be 
made  dependent  on  landed  rights ;  and — 

Thirdly,  that  all  public  relations  should  be 
deduced  from  the  private  relations  of  those 
who  held  them. 


It  will  readily  be  seen  from  this  general 
outline  of  the  system  that  in  its  essential  na- 
ture feudalism  reversed  the  old  theory  of  soci- 
ety by  putting  the  Man  before  the  State. 
Nor  will  the  close  connection  of  the  system, 
historically  considered,  with  the  primitive  in- 
stitutions of  Germany  fail  to  be  noted  by  any 
one  accustomed  to  trace  out  the  sequence  of 
events.  The  real  transformation  of  the  society 
of  ancient  Germany  into  that  of  Mediaeval 
Europe  reached  no  further  than  this — that  the 
political  organization  from  being  personal  in 
the  former  became  territorial  in  the  latter.  In 
the  language  of  another,  land  became  the  sac- 
ramental tie  of  all  public  relations.  The  poor 
man  depended  on  the  rich,  not  as  his  chosen 
patron,  but  as  the  owner  of  the  land  which  he 
must  cultivate,  the  lord  of  the  court  to  which 
he  must  bring  his  suit  and  service,  and  in 
war  the  leader  whom  he  was  bound  to  follow. 

It  is  only  by  a  stretch  of  language  that  the 
word  system  can  be  applied  to  the  feudal  state 
of  Europe.  Theoretical  writers  have  been 
pleased  to  see  in  the  European  king  of  the 
eleventh  century  the  suzerain  or  head  of  grad- 
uated orders  ranged  around  this  central  figure, 
and  sloping  down  in  all  directions  until  they 
rested  on  serfs  and  peasants.  Nor  is  this  view 
of  the  situation  wholly  devoid  of  truth.  But, 
like  so  many  other  theories  of  human  affairs, 
it  is  constructed  out  of  imagination  rather  than 
out  of  the  facts.  True  it  is  that  during  the 
prevalence  of  feudalism  the  king  was,  in  gen- 
eral terms,  the  suzerain  or  sovereign  of  all  the 
nobles  of  the  kingdom.  In  this  sense  he  was 
the  head  of  the  system.  But  the  feudal 
scheme  was  much  more  irregular  and  broken 
than  what  is  here  implied.  Many  of  the 
dukes  and  marquises  held  their  lands  in  entire 
independence  of  the  king.  Even  lords  of 
lower  rank  sometimes  possessed  estates  for 
which  they  paid  no  tax  and  did  no  homage  to 
any  superior.  In  hundreds  of  instances  one 
duke  or  count  held  his  lands  of  another,  and 
it  not  infrequently  happened  that  while  the 
nobleman  A  held  certain  lands  of  the  nobleman 
B,  the  latter  also  held  certain  other  lands  of  the 
nobleman  A.  At  one  season  of  the  year  A 
did  homage  to  B  as  a  pledge  of  the  renewal 
of  his  fealty  and  service,  and  then  in  like 
manner  would  B  do  homage  to  A.  The  king 
himself  held  estates  in  many  parts  of  the  king- 
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dom,  and  these  he  let  to  his  vassals  without 
much  respect  to  their  rank.  Lords  of  low  as 
well  as  lords  of  high  de^n-t-  were  thus  bound 
directly  to  the  king,  so  that  the  supposition 
of  a  graduated  order  ranged  around  the  sov- 
ereign would  he  110  adequate  representation  of 
the  fact.  In  truth,  during  the  prevalence  of 
the  feudal  system  the  whole  structure  of  soci- 
ety was  bound  and  rebound  with  ties  and 
cross-tics,  without  either  the  appearance  or  in- 
tention of  regularity  or  systematic  gradation. 
The  conditions  on  which  feudal  lands  were 
held  in  the  Middle  Ages  are  well  understood. 
They  were,  in  general,  three  in  number — 
homage,  taxation,  and  military  service.  The 
act  of  homage  was  intended  to  indicate  the 
submission  of  a  vassal  to  his  lord.  It  could 
be  received  by  the  lord  only,  in  person.  When 
the  relation  of  dependence  was  sought  or  en- 
forced, the  person  about  to  become  a  vassal 
presented  himself  to  his  liege  with  uncovered 
head,  and  prayed  that  he  might  be  allowed  to 
enter  into  the  feudal  relation  with  him.  The 
request  being  granted,  the  vassal  took  off  his 
sword  and  spurs,  ungirt  his  belt,  knelt  before 
his  lord,  placed  his  own  two  hands  in  his,  and 
said:  "I  become  your  man  from  this  day 
forth,  of  life  and  limb,  and  will  hold  faith  to 
you  for  the  lands  I  claim  to  hold  of  you." 
The  oath  of  fealty  was  then  administered,  and 
the  ceremony  of  investiture  followed.  If  the 
homage  had  been  done  on  the  lands  received 
by  the  vassal,  the  lord  gave  to  him  a  handful 
of  earth  or  a  stone  in  token  of  the  transfer  of 
right ;  and  if  the  ceremony  was  performed  off 
the  estate  referred  to,  the  superior  generally 
gave  to  the  vassal  a  bit  of  turf  taken  from 
the  estate. 

As  already  said,  feudal  rights  were  gener- 
ally hereditary.  On  the  death  of  a  vassal  the 
estate  fell  to  his  eldest  son.  But  the  latter 
must  immediately  repair  to  the  manor  and 
repeat  the  act  of  homage  done  by  his  father. 
It  was  possible  for  an  infant  to  do  homage  by 
proxy.  But  in  this  instance  the  act  must  be 
repeated  as  soon  as  the  vassal  had  reached  his 
majority. 

As  to  the  taxes  imposed  by  a  suzerain 
upon  his  vassal,  the  same  might  be  discharged 
either  in  money  or  in  the  j.n»lurN  of  the 
estate.  In  the  case  of  the  kiiiir  and  the  greater 
nobles,  money  was  generally  exacted ;  for  the 


royal  chamberlains  preferred  to  purchase  pro- 
vi-ion<  tor  the  king's  household  from  the  me- 
difeval  market.  But  in  the  case  of  the  lord- 
of  low  degree,  who  dwelt  perhaps  upon  tl.. 
tates  cultivated  by  their  vassals  and  serfs,  their 
suzerains  might  well  choose  to  accept  the  an- 
nual stipend  in  products  of  the  land.  1 
and  anon,  the  peasants  and  villagers  were  seen 
gathering  from  the  fields  and  hamlets  the 
tithes  belonging  to  the  master  and  conveying 
the  same  in  rude  carts  to  the  store-house  of 
the  baronial  castle. 

Most  of  all,  however,  did  vassalage  depend 
upon  the  condition  of  military  service.  The 
vassal  was  solemnly  bound  to  rally  at  the  call 
of  his  lord,  to  accompany  him  in  all  his  en- 
terprises of  war,  and  to  fight  his  battles  to  the 
death.  The  Middle  Age  was  in  some  sense  a 
camp  as  wide  as  Western  Europe.  As  a  rule 
the  peasant  must  bring  from  his  hamlet  the 
armor  and  supplies  necessary  for  the  cam- 
paign. Woe  to  the  wight  who  failed  to  arm 
himself  for  the  fray.  Sometimes  the  expedi- 
tion was  long  and  full  of  hardships.  Gener- 
ally it  was  undertaken  at  the  caprice  or  whim 
of  the  suzerain,  who,  tired  of  the  gluttony  of 
peace,  sought  instinctively  the  noble  sport  of 
slaughter.  What  cared  the  well-fatted  king, 
the  duke,  the  marquis  for  the  butchery  of  the 
low-born  serfs  and  cattle  whom  they  drove 
into  the  fight?  It  was  enough  that  some 
petty  spite,  engendered  of  kingly  malice,  or 
some  bitter  jealousy  born  in  the  kingly  bed, 
should  be  propitiated  with  the  base  blood 
of  serfs. 

It  can  not  be  doubted  that  Feudalism  was 
a  necessity  of  the  social  condition  of  Europe 
in  the  tenth  century.  The  universality  of  ita 
adoption  would  of  itself  be  a  sufficient  proof 
that  the  system  sprang  naturally  and  inevit- 
ably out  of  the  existing  condition  of  political 
society.  With  the  cessation  of  barbarism,  the 
feudal  principle  began  to  assert  itself.  It 
sprang  up,  as  if  from  the  soil.  Wherever  a 
given  situation  was  present,  there  the  feudal 
tenure  prevailed  more  and  more  until  the 
whole  social  machinery  of  \NV-tcni  Europe 
was  conformed  to  a  common  type  of  action. 
Every  existing  institution  adopted  the  feudal 
form.  Monks  hated  it.  Kings  dreaded  it. 
Both  embraced  it.  Even  the  Church  put  oft 
her  imperial  habit  and  donned  the  garments 
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of  Feudalism.  Cathedrals  aiid  monasteries 
took  on  the  relation  of  sovereigns  and  vassals. 
One  city  became  the  suzerain  of  another. 
The  king  himself  was  only  a  feudal  lord  of 
larger  growth.  Not  only  landed  estates,  but 
rights,  prerogatives,  privileges — the  surplice 
fees  of  the  Church,  the  revenues  derived  from 
the  baptismal  rite,  the  privilege  of  fishing  in 
a  given  river  or  of  cutting  wood  in  a  given 
forest — all  were  conceded  by  tha  superior  to 
the  inferior  after  the  feudal  manner.  The 
system  took  complete  possession  of  society,  and 


organization  of  the  family,  the  household,  the 
estate  of  a  feudal  baron  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
He  was  himself  a  warrior.  He  was  igno- 
rant, brave,  and  gloriously  brutal.  He  came 
as  the  leader  of  a  band  out  of  the  North.  At 
the  time  of  his  appearing  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  were  those  half-Romanized  Celts, 
who  in  the  cities  and  towns  had  wholly,  and 
in  the  couutry  districts  partly,  substituted  the 
Latin  language  and  institutions  for  the  prim- 
itive usages  of  their  fathers.  These  once  war- 
like peoples,  long  subject  to  the  iron  scepter 
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constrained  every  other  institution  to  accept 
its  form,  if  not  its  spirit. 

Looking  more  cioseiy  Into  the  social  con- 
dition of  Feudal  Europe,  we  find  much  of  in- 
terest and  instruction.  Modern  times  have 
been  and  are  still  largely  influenced  by  con- 
ditions which  were  native  to  the  soil  of  Feu- 
dalism. The  family  of  to-day  is  essentially 
feudal  in  its  character  and  sentiments,  and 
the  nature  of  land-ownership  in  most  of  the 
states  of  the  West  is  derived  from  the  same 
origin.  From  these  considerations  it  may  be 
interesting  to  sketch  in  outline  the  peculiar 


of  Rome,  had  become  tame  and  timid.  They 
were  trodden  under  foot  by  the  mighty  war- 
riors of  the  German  woods.  The  work  of 
subjugation  was  quickly  and  easily  accom- 
plished. A  powerful  barbarism  sat  down  with 
crushing  weight  upon  the  abject  Celtic  peas- 
antry of  Western  Europe. 

The  leader  of  this  conquering  band  was 
now  destined  to  become  a  feudal  lord.  He 
settled  in  the  country  which  he  had  con- 
quered. He  chose  for  himself  an  estate  with 
a  limit  proportionate  to  his  power  and  ambi- 
tion. The  inhabitants  of  these  lands — vil- 
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lagers,  farmers,  shepherds,  peasants — cower.-. I 
iu  terror  at  thr  sight  of  his  naked  sword. 
Resist  him,  they  durst  not.  He  entered  and 
took  possession,  and  it  was  astonishing  to  see 
the  Celtic  serfs  gathering  around  him  tor  pro- 
tection !  They  huddled  around  his  dreadful 
plume,  preferring  his  savage  domination  to  a 
probable  conquest  by  another  still  more  terri- 
ble and  cruel. 

The  first  work  of  the  incipient  baron  was 
to  create  for  himself  a  permanent  residence. 
To  this  end  he  selected  some  solitary  spot,  a 
high  hill,  an  almost  inaccessible  crag,  or  de- 
fensible position  by  the  water  side,  and  there 
laid  the  foundations  of  his  castle.  With  the 
aid  of  his  companions  and  the  subject  peas- 
ants, he  reared  the  huge  walls  of  stone.  The 
battlements  and  towers  appeared.  A  deep 
moat  was  drawn  around,  and  draw-bridge  and 
portcullis  completed  what  part  of  the  defenses 
had  been  omitted  by  nature.  Within  were 
•capacious  and  high  chambers,  finished  in  im- 
perishable oak.  Within  the  stone-girt  inclos- 
ure  were  stables,  kennels,  and  store-houses. 
Nothing  was  wanting  to  complete  the  isola- 
tion, solitude,  and  defensibility  of  the  massive 
pile  in  which  the  warrior  chief  now  took  up 
his  abode. 

With  him  into  his  castle  came  his  family. 
This  consisted,  first  of  all,  of  his  German  wife 
and  children.  Them  he  held  in  all  the  love 
and  honor  of  barbaric  tenderness.  Besides 
these,  there  were  generally  in  the  baron's 
household  a  number  of  dependent  kinsmen — 
some  feeble  uncle  or  indifferent  cousin,  who 
had  been  unable  to  conquer  an  estate  for 
himself,  and  who  preferred  the  safety  of  hang- 
ing on,  rather  than  the  dangerous  glory  of  in- 
dependence. The  same  disposition  was  shown 
by  many  other  freemen  who  chose  to  associate 
themselves  with  the  master  and  to  obey  his 
commands  in  return  for  a  safe  abode  in  his 
castle.  Thus  was  created  about  the  new  baro- 
nial lord  a  body  of  retainers,  who  constituted 
a  principal  element  in  the  feudal  society. — 
Such  was  the  small,  isolated  family  or  com- 
munity which  constituted  the  nucleus  of 
power  in  the  new  system  which  had  taken 
possession  of  Europe. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  stood  the 
castle  of  the  lord  were  clustered  the  village 
and  hamlets  of  the  serfs  and  peasants.  They 


drew  near  to  their  master  as  to  a  rock  of 
safety.  They  dreaded  him,  feared  him,  re- 
speeted  him,  hated  him — for  who  ever  loved  a 
master?  They  huddled  together  and  looked 
up  at  the  height;  it  was  inacci— il.le.  They 
accepted  their  lot ;  and  then  began  that  weary 
career  of  toil,  servility,  and  despair  through 
which  the  peasantry  of  Europe  has  held  its 
suffering  way  even  to  the  present  hour. 

At  the  first  there  were  few  ties  existent 
between  the  master  and  his  servants.  Perhaps 
the  first  real  bond  which  came  to  unite  them 
in  interest  and  feeling  was  the  tie  of  a  com- 
mon religion.  The  Christian  priest  insinuated 
himself  into  the  new  situation.  For  a  while 
the  castle  wall  kept  him  at  bay,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  content  himself  with  a  residence 
among  the  peasants  of  the  village.  To  them 
he  ministered  in  holy  things.  He  baptized 
their  children,  solemnized  their  marriages, 
soothed  them  in  affliction,  and  ministered 
consolation  at  the  grave.  It  was  from  these 
benevolent  ministrations  that  the  Christian 
priest  of  the  Middle  Ages  gained  and  held  so 
powerful  an  ascendency  over  the  peasant 
mind  of  Europe.  But  with  the  baron  in  the 
castle  the  expositor  of  religion  was  far  less 
successful.  The  manners  and  sentiments  of 
the  early  feudal  family  were  pagan  rather 
than  Christian.  It  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  baronial  chief,  who  had  thrown  ofl 
all  restraint,  who  held  his  estates  in  his  own 
rights  and  contemned  even  the  prerogatives  of 
the  king,  would  patiently  give  up  his  soul  to 
the  management  of  a  priest.  To  be  sure,  the 
baron  became  nominally  a  Christian ;  but  his 
instincts,  opinions,  and  manners  were  not 
much  curbed  by  the  restraints  of  the  faith 
which  he  professed.  He  held  the  priest  aloof 
or  tolerated  his  interference  as  a  necessary  eviL 

If  we  look  into  the  sentiments  and  feelings 
of  the  feudal  family,  we  shall  observe  several 
traits  of  marked  importance.  In  the  first 
place,  the  situation  was  such  as  to  encourage 
in  the  possessor  of  a  fief  the  idea  of  his  own 
personal  greatness  and  his  vast  superiority  to 
those  around  him.  No  other  condition  of 

man  ever  so  powerfully  eondii 1  to  engender 

pride  and  a  sense  of  personal  consequence  as 
did  the  institution  of  Feudalism.  The  baron 
saw  himself  lifted  vastly  above  the  common 
herd.  He  saw  himself  deferred  to,  feared, 
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obeyed,  approached  with  awe  and  obsequious- 
ness. He  appeared  to  himself  as  the  source 
and  fountain  of  authority  and  honor.  His 
importance  was  not  derived,  but  inherent. 
He  had  conquered  his  estate  with  the  sword. 
He  had  built  his  castle  without  permission 
even  of  the  king.  His  greatness  belonged  to 
himself  alone,  or,  at  most,  to  his  family.  To 
his  son  he  looked  as  his  successor,  and  in- 
stilled in  him  the  same  lessons  of  haughty 
self-assertion  which  he  himself  had  learned 


was  a  system  in  which  the  chieftain  was  the 
father  of  a  family  proper,  set  in  an  inacessi- 
ble  position  above  a  subject  people,  between 
whom  and  himself  (for  they  were  not  of  the 
same  race)  there  existed  no  ties  of  kinship  or 
friendly  feeling  and  few  bonds  of  common 
interest. 

The  situation  of  the  feudal  family  was 
such  as  to  bring  into  play  and  develop  the  do- 
mestic and  chivalrous  sentiment  in  a  measure 
uuequaled  in  any  other  social  institution  of 
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first  in   war  and  afterwards  on  his  baronial 
estate. 

As  to  the  feudal  family,  it  was  unlike  any 
other  presented  in  .history.  It  was  not  a 
tribe  after  the  patriarchic  fashion — a  gray  and 
venerable  sage,  father,  grandfather,  and  great- 
grandfather of  the  shepherds  who  gathered 
around  his  tents ;  nor  was  it  a  clan  after  the 
manner  of  the  primitive  society  of  Scotland — 
a  chief  living  apart  from  his  followers  and 
pursuing  a  different  life,  leading  his  men  in 
war  and  commanding  them  in  peace:  but  it 


the  world.  The  members  of  the  family, 
placed  as  they  were  in  complete  isolation, 
must  hold  each  other  in  love  and  honor. 
With  each  nightfall  the  draw-bridge  was 
thrown  up,  and  all  the  household  gathered  in 
the  banqueting-hall  and  around  the  baronial 
hearth.  Wine  and  laughter  and  song  ruled 
the  hours  of  the  gloomy  night.  There  hung 
the  arms  of  the  master  and  the  trophies 
which  he  had  gathered  in  war.  There  the 
baron's  beautiful  daughter  took  part  in  her 
brother's  games  and  listened  with  them  to  the 
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warrior  father's  epic  recital  of  the  deeds  done 
in  the  fin;  of  his  youth.  The  mother,  (•>•>, 
was  in  the  midst  of  the  scene,  still  Strong- 
linihed  and  glorious  after  the  liaitles  of  many 
an  expedition  and  the  victorious  struggles  of 
maternity.  It  was  not  strange  that  WOMAN 
here  and  now  became  the  idol  of  a  nascent 
civili/.ation,  honored,  adored,  worshiped  as  she 
had  never  been  before.  The  sentiment  of 
Ideal  Love  gained  here  an  ascendency  over  the 
mind  of  man,  and  about  his  life  began  to  be 
woven  those  magic  cords  of  chivalrous  devo- 
tion which  he  has  gladly  and  nobly  worn  for 
nearly  a  thousand  years.  May  many  another 
thousand  be  added  to  the  past  before  those 
strong  and  tender  cords  shall  be  broken  and 
the  soul  of  man,  so  hardly  emerged  from  the 
old  fenlands  and  sloughs  of  lust,  be  remanded 
ngain  to  the  level  of  brutality  and  the  horrid 

Styes  of  animalism! 

Another  circumstance  to  be  noted  in  con- 
nection with  the  feudal  institution  was  the 
growth  therein  of  the  principle  of  inheritance. 
The  baronial  lord  naturally  looked  around  to 
discover  some  means  or  expedient  whereby  to 
preserve  in  its  integrity  the  estate  which  he 
had  won  by  the  sword.  The  suggestion  of 
substituting  the  law  of  descent  for  the  law  of 
conquest  arose  naturally  in  his  mind ;  and 
since  the  division  of  an  estate  among  several 
sons  would  have  destroyed  the  very  system 
which  it  was  intended  to  conserve,  the  prin- 
ciple of  primogeniture  came  in  as  the  inevit- 
able concomitant  of  the  law  of  inheritance. 
The  complication  arose  with  respect  to  the 
younger  sons  of  the  feudal  family.  What 
should  be  done  in  the  case  of  him  who  had 
the  misfortune  not  to  be  the  first-born  of  the 
household?  The  only  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty seemed  to  rest  in  the  fact  that  the 
younger  son,  if  born  to  the  inheritance  of 
valor  and  ambition,  might  go  forth  and  con- 
quer an  estate  of  his  own.  The  world  was 
wide.  Many  provinces  still  lay  i"  the  waste 
of  half-savagery.  He  who  would  and  could, 
might  take  and  keep  a  domain  of  his  own. 
Missing  this  opportunity  of  conquest,  the  only 
alternative  remaining  to  the  younger  scion  of 
feudalism  was  either  to  win  the  only  daugh- 
ter of  some  sonlcss  baron  or  to  become  the 
hanger-on  of  an  elder  brother. 

As  it  respected  the  small  community  of 


-erl>,  tin-  ^"ViTiiment  of  the  feudal  lord  was 
arbitrary  and  tyrannical.  The  pea-ants  were 
regarded  as  de-titute  of  rL'lit-.  All  the  powers 
and  prerogatives  which  modern  society  has 
delegated  to  the  magistrate  were  exercised 
ami  abused  at  will  by  the  baronial  ma-ter. 
He  made  the  law  and  executed  it.  HI  levied 
and  collected  taxes.  He  inMicled  piiiiMmiciit 

and  treated  his  tenants  as  slaves. 

There  was  thus  established  over  the  peas- 
antry of  Mediaeval  Euroj)e  a  tyranny  the  most 
galling,  as  it  has  been  tin-  most  |MTsistent, 
known  in  the  annals  of  mankind.  The  most 
bitter  hardship  of  the  system  by  in  the  fact 
that  the  despotism  of  the  feudal  baron  was 
personal.  He  did  not  pretend  to  derive  his 
authority  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
Neither  the  concession  of  the  king  nor  the 
permission  of  heaven  was  recognized  as  a  nec- 
essary antecedent  of  his  authority.  He  ruled 
in  his  own  right.  It  was  man  over  man — the 
most  odious  of  all  the  species  of  tyranny. 
Hence  has  arisen  and  continued  throughout 
Western  Europe  the  deep-seated  aversion  or 
positive  hatred  of  the  peasant  classes  for  the 
system  of  feudal  domination.  Nor  can  it 
well  be  doubted  that  the  day  will  come  when 
this  aversion  of  the  subject  for  the  ruling 
classes  in  European  society  will  result  in  sub- 
stituting everywhere  the  government  of  rea- 
son and  consent  for  the  government  of  per- 
sonal will. 

The  feudal  family,  as  described  in  the 
preceding  paragraphs,  constituted  a  part 
of  a  general  society.  The  face  of  Europe 
was  dotted  with  castles.  Though  the  iso- 
lation of  each  was  complete,  the  common 
origin  and  character  of  all  produced  a  like 
situation  on  the  face  of  Europe.  The  people 
in  all  parts  became  divided  into  lords  and 
vassals.  Ties,  first  of  kinship  and  afterwards 
of  political  interest,  were  gradually  estab- 
lished between  the  possessors  of  fiefs.  Obli- 
gations of  service  and  counter-service  stretched 
from  castle  to  castle,  from  province  to  prov- 
ince, from  state  to  state.  The  new  social  con- 
dition which  had  gradually  oozed  out  of  bar- 
barism became  organic,  was  converted  into  a 
system.  True  it  is  that  tlie-e  ties  and  obliga- 
tions, mutually  and  voluntarily  ini]K>sed  upon 
each  other  and  their  serfs  by  the  feudal  lords, 
never  became  constitutional,  never  were  de- 
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veloped  into  statutory  forms.  But  they  ex- 
isted. Man  was  bound  to  man.  The  one 
conceded  rights,  the  other  rendered  service. 
Ideas  and  sentiments  hitherto  unknown  sprang 
up  and  prevailed.  Honor  and  loyalty  came 
in  as  the  sanctions  of  human  conduct  which 
hitherto  had  had  no  guaranty  but  violence. 
The  principles  of  fidelity  were  substituted  for 
the  argument  of  force,  and  personal  devotion 
took  the  place  of  written  statutes  and  maxims 
of  the  crown. 

As  it  respected  the  feudal  baron  and  his 
family,  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  this  pe- 


was  the  twitter  of  the  adventurous  bird  in  the 
gray  light  of  the  early  morning.  Albeit  the 
untutored  baron  and  his  sons  and  daughters 
wist  not  that  in  the  general  destinies  of  the 
world  they  were  entertaining  the  wierd  pre- 
cursor of  the  mighty  bards  of  the  future. 

Not  so,  however,  respecting  the  intellectual 
development  of  the  serfs.  To  them  the  sys- 
tem was  wormwood  and  despair.  They  must 
toil  and  give  to  another.  They  must  patiently 
endure  the  brutal  treatment  and  exactions  of 
the  lords.  They  must  live  without  ambition 
and  die  without  encomium.  They  must  trans- 
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culiar  system  which  took  possession  of  Europe 
was  beneficial — salutary.  The  character  of 
the  lord  and  his  household  grew  and  expanded 
under  the  stimulus  of  the  institution  which 
he  had  created.  The  baronial  castle  became 
the  seat  of  sentiment  and  affection.  Here  the 
wandering  minstrel,  that  forlorn,  idealistic 
spirit,  drifting  up  and  down  the  ways  and 
byways  of  half-barbaric  Europe,  found  a 
resting-place  at  night.  Here  he  was  enter- 
tained by  the  amused  lord  and  his  household. 
Here  that  long-haired  harper  of  the  dawn 
sang  the  first  songs  and  ballads  of  the  new 
era  by  and  by  to  break  upon  the  world.  It 


mit  their  hard  estate  to  a  household  of  squalid 
wretches  like  themselves.  They  must  consent 
without  a  murmur  to  half-starvation  of  the 
body  and  total  starvation  of  the  mind.  They 
must  accept  a  life  with  no  tradition  except 
the  memory  of  hardship,  with  no  fruition 
except  the  sour  bread  of  poverty,  and  with 
no  prospect  except  a  gloomy  mass  of  shadow 
and  cloud  out  of  which  shot  two  tongues  of 
fire,  the  one  in  the  shape  of  a  sword  and  the 
other  in  the  shape  of  a  lash. 

The  great  system  which  has  thus  been 
sketched  in  outline  gained  possession  of  almost 
the  entire  social  fabric  of  Western  Europe. 


FEUDAL  ASCENDENCY.— FEUDALISM 


France  became  feudal.  As  early  as  the  treaty 
of  Verdun  iu  843  two  princes  divided  the 
Prankish  lands  with  Charles  the  Bald.  The 
king  of  Aquitaine  took  his  portion  of  the 
territories,  and  the  Duke  of  Brittany  did  like- 
wise. The  action  of  Charles  in  876,  in  rec- 
ognizing the  hereditary  rights  of  his  lords,  has 
already  been  narrated  in  the  preceding  Book.1 
By  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  twenty-nine 
great  fiefs  had  been  established  in  Carloviu- 
gian  France,  and  in  the  century  following 
.  the  number  was  increased  to  fifty-five.  Dur- 
ing the  tenth  century  the  disruptive  tendency 
in  society  everywhere  displayed  itself  in  full 
force.  The  ties  between  the  great  dukes  and 
lords  on  the  one  side  and  the  king  on  the 
other  were  either  greatly  weakened  or  wholly 
abrogated.  But  little  was  wanting  to  the 
complete  independence  of  the  petty  states 
into  which  the  kingdom  was  resolved.  In 
process  of  time  the  only  obligation  recognized 
by  the  lords  and  nobles  was  the  insignificant 
act  of  fealty  performed  by  them  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  shadowy  king. 

In  Germany,  also,  the  break-up  under  the 
successors  of  Charlemagne  lacked  little  of 
completeness.  Here  Feudalism  as  a  system  be- 
came a  definite  political  form,  which  in  some 
parts  has  remained  with  few  changes  unto 
the  present  day.  In  the  first  place,  Saxony 
and  Bavaria  asserted  their  independence. 
The  Suabiau  and  Saxon  dukes  became  suzer- 
ains and  united  the  interests  of  their  subjects 
with  their  own.  Feudal  government — that 
graduated  system  of  jurisdiction  in  which 
every  lord  judged,  taxed,  and  commanded  the 
class  of  persons  next  below  him — was  substi- 
tuted for  that  legal  system  which  had  been 
established  by  Charlemagne. 

In  England  there  were  symptoms  of  an  in- 
digenous Feudalism  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Alfred  the  Great.  Under  Canute  the  Great 

1  See  Book  Third,  pp.  182, 183. 


all  Britiiiti  wits  divided  intn  four  great  earl- 
doms. East  Auglia  was  given  to  Tlmrkill ; 
Men-iii.  to  Kadrie  ;  Nnrtiinniiiria,  to  Kric; 
while  West  Saxony  was  rew-rve.l  by  Canute. 
Whether  the  system  thus  fairly  inaugurated 
in  Dani.-h  England  would  have  come  to  lull 
flower  and  fruitage  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Saxons  and  the  Northmen,  can  only  be  d> 
mined  by  conjecture.  At  the  time  of  the 
Norman  Conquest,  the  iiiMitutions  of  the 
island  were  in  a  semi-feudalized  condition. 
With  the  coming  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
the  native  tendencies  were  suddenly  arrested. 
He  introduced  into  England  a  great  central 
administration,  to  which  the  country  had 
hitherto  been  a  stranger.  He  took  the  lauds 
of  the  kingdom  in  his  own  right,  and  became 
the  lord-paramount  of  all  England.  The  ad- 
ministrative functions  of  the  old  Saxon  and 
Danish  earls  were  transferred  to  the  sheriffs  of 
the  king.  Vainly  did  the  native  barons  re- 
sist the  encroachments  upon  then-  rights. 
They  were  overpowered  and  put  down  by  the 
arm  of  one  more  powerful  than  themselves. 
Norman  nobles  were  insinuated  into  the  places 
of  the  expelled  Danish  and  Saxon  proprie- 
tors, and  the  new  order  was  established,  which 
has  remained  the  basis  of  land  tenure,  and, 
in  some  sense,  of  the  general  constitution  of 
England,  to  the  present  day. 

Having  thus  drawn  an  outline  of  the 
feudal  system  itself — having  considered  that 
peculiar  institution  in  its  origin,  growth,  and 
tendencies,  and  noted  the  sentiments  and 
ideas  which  sprang  naturally  from  the  bosom 
of  that  society,  forecasting,  here  and  there, 
the  influences  which  the  system  might  be  ex- 
pected to  exert  on  the  destinies  of  modern 
times — we  will  now  proceed  to  sketch  the 
social  and  political  progress  of  the  various 
states  of  Europe  over  which  Feudalism  as- 
serted its  sway. 
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xin.— KEUDAL  FRANCE. 


IOUIS  V.  of  France  died 
childless.  With  him  the 
French  Carlovingians  be- 
came extinct.  Even  be- 
fore his  death  that  once 
illustrious  line  of  kings 
had  sunk  to  a  level  with 
the  earth.  The  blood  of  Charlemagne  no 
more  asserted  itself  as  a  living  force  in  the 
state.  For  many  years  the  powerful  HUGH 
CAPET,  son  of  Hugh  the  Great,  had  wielded 
the  power  of  the  kingdom.  Louis  the  Slug- 
gard was  no  more  than  putty  in  his  hands. 
Now  that  the  puppet  king  was  dead,  now  that 
only  a  distant  collateral  and  discredited  rep- 
resentative might  claim  the  crown,  the  issue 
was  squarely  made  whether  Hugh  would  him- 
self accept  an  election  to  the  throne  or  allow 
the  choice  to  fall  upon  another. 

As  soon  as  King  Louis  was  dead  the 
French  nobles  assembled  at  Senlis.  The  tide 
of  public  opinion  ran  strongly  in  the  direction 
of  the  choice  of  Hugh  Capet.  A  feeble  effort 
was  made  by  the  remaining  descendant  of  the 
Carlovingians,  Duke  Charles  of  Lower  Lor- 
raine, to  obtain  the  royal  power  for  himself; 
but  his  claims  were  treated  with  contempt. 
In  June  of  987  the  grandees  reassembled  at 
Senlis  and  proceeded  to  an  election.  Count 
Hugh  was  present  among  them  and  addressed 
the  assembly.  The  nobles  were  of  one  opin- 
ion as  to  him  who  should  be  raised  to  the  seat 
of  Charlemagne.  Hugh  Capet  was  unanimously 
elected,  and  on  the  following  day  was  crowned 
king  of  the  Gauls,  the  Bretons,  the  Normans, 
the  Aquitainians,  the  Goths,  the  Spaniards,  and 
the  Basques.  Thus,  in  the  year  987,  the  Ca- 
petian  line  was  substituted  for  the  Carlovin- 
gian  on  the  throne  of  France. 

One  of  the  first  cares  of  the  new  king  was 
to  establish  the  succession.  He  proposed  to 
the  nobles  that  to  secure  the  stability  of  the 
kingdom  his  son  Robert  should  be  associated 
with  himself  in  the  royal  power.  At  first  the 
proposal  was  met  with  opposition.  In  the  re- 
cent interval  between  the  death  of  the  Slug- 


gard and  the  election  of  Hugh  it  had  been 
urged  by  the  champions  of  the  latter  that  the 
hereditary  principle  ought  not  to  prevail  over 
fitness  in  the  choice  of  a  king  of  France. 
Now  there  was  a  manifest  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  supporters  of  the  king  to  reverse 
the  late  rule  of  action  and  restore  the  law  of 
descent.  After  some  debates  Duke  Robert 
was  solemnly  crowned  in  the  basilica  of  Sainte- 
Croix,  and  associated  with  his  father  in  the 
government. 

The  election  of  Hugh  Capet  to  the  throne 
of  France  was  the  substitution  of  a  feudal 
kingdom  in  the  place  of  the  constitutional 
monarchy  established  by  Charlemagne.  King 
Hugh  was  the  greatest  feudal  chieftain  of  his 
times.  He  was  duke  of  the  country  called 
France,  and  count  of  the  city  of  Paris.  His 
coronation  as  king  of  the  French  was  a  public 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  Imperialistic 
claims  of  the  Carlovingians  had  given  place 
to  Feudalism  as  the  essential  principle  of  the 
state.  The  very  nobles  who  had  elected  Hugh 
to  the  throne  forbare  not  presently  to  assert 
their  independence  of  it.  A  certain  Adelbert, 
who  had  participated  in  the  recent  royal  elec- 
tion, fell  into  an  altercation  with  his  sover- 
eign, and  hot  words  passed  between  them. 
"  Who  made  thee  Count?"  demanded  the  king 
of  his  vassal.  And  the  vassal  replied  with 
the  equally  pertinent  question,  "  Who  made 
thee  King?"  The  incident  is  illustrative  of 
the  fact  that  feudal  insubordination  had  al- 
ready triumphed  over  monarchical  prerogative. 

Duke  Charles  of  Lorraine  made  a  spas- 
modic and  inglorious  attempt  to  regain  the 
throne  of  his  fathers.  The  struggle  was  vain, 
being  in  the  face  of  fate.  A  new  order  had 
taken  possession  not  only  of  France,  but  of 
all  Western  Europe.  In  the  year  992  the 
Duke  Charles  died,  and  his  family  fell  into 
still  greater  obscurity  than  ever.  King  Hugh, 
meanwhile,  entered  upon  his  reign  with  wis- 
dom and  moderation,  and  the  throne  was  soon 
securely  established  in  his  House.  From  the 
very  first,  however,  it  was  evident  that  the 
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incipient  struggle  was  on  between  the  inde- 
pendent claims  of  the  feudal  baron  and  the 
assertion  of  kingly  authority.  It  was  the  be- 
ginning of  a  conflict  which  was  to  continue 
for  centuries,  and  which  was  finally  to  be  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  crown  by  the  triumph 
of  Louis  XI.  over  Charles  the  Bold. 

The  reign  of  Hugh  Capet  was  of  nine 
years'  duration.  He  administered  the  affairs 
of  state  wisely  and  well.  He  had  the  advan- 
tage of  continuing  the  policy  which  he  him- 
self had  instituted  during  his  uncrowned 
career  before  the  death  of  the  Sluggard. 
Under  his  auspices  the  civilization  of  France, 
destined  to  remain  under  the  direction  of  his 


matters.  It  happened  that  Robert  and  hi.-t 
<|in  en  were  cousins  in  the  fourth  degree,  and 
tliis  relationship  was,  accordinL'  to  the  canons 
of  the  church,  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  mar- 
riairr.  Pope  Gregory  V.  issued  an  edict  or- 
dering an  immediate  divorce  under  pain  of 
excommunication.  But  the  twain  clung  to- 
gether even  under  the  dire  anathema  of  Home. 
They  remained  in  the  palace,  abandoned  by 
their  friends,  destitute,  sull'erinj.'.  starving; 
for  none  durst  bring  them  food  or  minister  to 
their  necessities.  The  whole  kingdom  was 
placed  under  an  interdict.  Still  the  law  of 
love  prevailed  in  the  royal  bosom.  At  length 
the  queen  became  a  mother,  but  her  child 
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House  for  eight  hundred  years,  began  to  move 
forward  with  rapid  strides,  and  the  kingdom 
soon  surpassed  in  refinement  and  culture  any 
other  state  north  of  the  Alps.  In  996  Hugh 
Capet  died,  and  was  quietly  succeeded  by  his 
son  ROBERT,  already  king-elect  of  France. 

The  new  sovereign  of  the  now  feudal  king- 
dom entered  upon  a  long,  obscure,  and  in- 
glorious reign.  No  regular  annals  of  the 
period  are  in  existence,  and  the  partial  records 
which  have  been  preserved  are  confused  and 
contradictory.  In  the  year  before  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  the  king  had  taken  in  mar- 
riage Bertha,  the  widow  of  Eudes,  count  of 
Chartres,  for  whom  he  had  long  cherished  a 
romantic  affection.  The  Church  of  Rome, 
however,  was  little  given  to  romancing  in  such 


was  born  dead.  Thereupon  the  monks  pro 
claimed  that  it  was  the  curse  of  God  upon 
the  kingly  pair  for  their  unholy  marriage. 
They  circulated  the  report  that  the  dead  child 
was  a  monstrous  deformity,  having  no  sem- 
blance to  the  offspring  of  man.  Terror  now 
seized  upon  the  mind  of  King  Robert,  and 
he  consented  to  divorce  the  queen.  Bertha 
was  sent  in  her  sorrow  to  a  convent,  and 
there  passed  the  remainder  of  her  life  as  a  nun. 
In  abilities  and  energy  Robert,  who  now 
received  the  surname  of  the  Pious,  was 
greatly  inferior  to  his  father.  lie  paved  his 
wav  with  good  intentions,  but  the  >u[«T-trnc- 
ture  of  his  reign  was  reared  of  weakness  and 
folly.  The  king  mixed  an  amiable  disposition 
and  kindly  designs  with  foolish  misconcep- 
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tions  and  chimerical  projects.  It  is  said  that 
his  charities  were  so  administered  as  to  en- 
courage idleness  rather  than  to  relieve  the 
needy.  His  mildness  in  the  exercise  of  au- 
thority was  understood  as  a  license  by  the 
vicious,  and  his  religious  sentiments  were  so 
shallow  as  to  be  satisfied  with  forms  and  cer- 
emonies. 

After  the  divorce  of  Bertha,  King  Robert 
married  the  Princess  Constance  of  Provence. 
Very  unlike  his  former  queen  was  the  vain 
and  insolent  woman  whom  he  now  took  to  the 
throne.  She  would  have  her  own  way  in  the 
palace.  She  brought  with  her  to  Paris  a 
retinue  of  her  gay  and  delightful  friends  from 
the  South.  Their  bright  dresses  flashed  in  the 
eyes  of  the  sedate  courtiers  with  whom  the 
king  had  surrounded  himself.  Their  free  and 
joyous  manners  were  horrifying  to  the  pious 
Robert;  but  to  the  queen  all  this  was  life. 
She  filled  the  palace  with  minstrels  and  trou- 
badours. She  contrived  exciting  sports  and 
amusements,  and  made  the  monk-shadowed 
hall  ring  with  the  high  glee  of  jocularity. 
The  despairing  king  sought  refuge  with  his 
priests.  He  assisted  them  in  the  church  serv- 
ices. He  went  on  lonesome  pilgrimages  to 
the  shrines  of  the  saints.  He  sought  the  com- 
panionship of  filthy  beggars,  and  was  in  the 
habit  of  washing  their  feet  as  a  token  of  his 
humility. 

The  reign  of  Robert  the  Pious  is  note- 
worthy in  French  history  as  the  time  when 
the  first  flush  of  the  crusading  fever  was  felt 
in  Western  Europe.  At  the  very  time  when 
Queen  Constance  was  holding  high  revel  with 
her  troubadours  in  the  palace  at  Paris,  and 
the  disconsolate  king  was  wandering  here  and 
there  in  search  of  some  balm  for  his  dyspeptic 
spirit,  vague  rumors  floated  westward  and  the 
east  wind  began  to  whisper  the  story  of  out- 
rage done  by  the  sacrilegious  Saracens  at  the 
tomb  of  Christ.  It  was  said  that  the  holy 
places  of  Jerusalem  were  defiled  by  Infidel 
dogs,  who  spurned  with  the  foot  of  contempt 
the  lowly  Christians  of  Palestine.  It  was  the 
peculiarity  of  this  premonitory  excitement, 
winch,  after  smouldering  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury, was  destined  to  wrap  all  Europe  in  its 
flames,  that  the  wrath  of  the  Western  Chris- 
tians was  at  first  directed  against  the  Jews. 
It  was  said  that  these  people,  still  hating 


Christ  and  his  followers,  had  instigated  the 
outrages  which  had  been  committed  by  the 
Mohammedans  in  Palestine.  They  had  car- 
ried on  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  In- 
fidels of  the  East,  and  had  suggested  the 
extermination  of  the  Asiatic  Christians.  Pope 
Sylvester  H.,  though  now  in  his  old  age, 
vehemently  proclaimed  the  duty  of  Europe 
to  destroy  the  perfidous  Jews  and  proceed 
against  the  defilers  of  holy  Jerusalem.  The 
time,  however,  had  not  yet  come  when  such 
an  appeal  could  fire  the  multitudes  and  fling 
them  headlong  into  Asia. 

In  the  year  1002  Robert  became  embroiled 
with  the  princes  of  Burgundy.  Duke  Henry 
of  that  province,  uncle  of  the  French  king, 
died  and  left  no  children  ;  but  after  his  death 
his  step-son  Otho  came  in  and  claimed  the 
dukedom.  King  Robert  also  laid  claim  to 
Burgundy  as  the  nephew  of  Duke  Henry. 
But  the  king  was  not  fitted,  either  by  disposi- 
tion or  experience,  for  a  conflict  which  must 
be  decided  by  force  of  arms.  He  accordingly 
called  in  his  great  vassal,  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, to  aid  him  against  the  Burgundian 
usurper.  The  latter  in  the  mean  time  raised 
an  army,  advanced  to  meet  his  foe,  and  took 
possession  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Germain,  near 
the  city  of  Auxerre.  The  army  of  French  and 
Normans  came  on  from  the  west,  and  were 
about  to  attack  the  Burgundians  at  the  abbey 
when  a  priest  came  forth  and  warned  the 
king  not  to  incur  the  anger  of  God  by  as- 
saulting his  earthly  sanctuary.  At  that  mo- 
ment a  thick  mist  arose  up  from  the  river. 
It  was  the  spirit  of  St.  Germain  himself  come 
from  the  deeps  to  reenforce  the  appeal  of 
his  priest! 

The  pious  King  Robert  could  not  stand  be- 
fore such  an  apparition  from  the  unseen 
world.  He  and  his  army  turned  and  fled. 
The  rebel  Otho  was  left  master  of  the  situa- 
tion. In  1003  the  king  made  a  second  abor- 
tive attempt  to  reduce  the  Burgundian  to 
submission.  The  campaign  ended  with  as 
little  success  as  before,  and  Otho  continued  to 
rule  the  province  for  a  period  of  eleven  years. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  he  made  a  voluntary 
submission  to  the  king,  whose  vassal  he  be- 
came, with  the  title  of  Count  of  Burgundy. 

King  Robert  held  the  throne  of  France 
until  the  year  1031.  His  eldest  son  Hugh 
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was  recogni/.ed  as  his  successor,  and  was 
crowned  as  the  expectant  li.-ir  while  still  a 
child.  Hut  this  prince  died  six  years  before 
the  death  of  his  father.  Elides,  the  second 
son  of  Robert,  was  an  idiot;  so  Henry,  the 
third  son,  was  chosen  for  the  succession, 
though  this  act  was  done  against  the  violent 
opposition  of  Queen  Constance,  who  desired 
that  the  crown  should  be  bestowed  upon  her 
favorite,  the  Prince  Robert,  youngest  of  the 
four  brothers.  In  the  year  1031,  King  Rob- 
ert, being  then  in  his  sixtieth  year  and  the 
thirty-fourth  of  his  reign,  was  attacked  with  a 
fever  while  on  his  return  from  a  pilgrimage. 
He  died  at  the  town  of  Melun,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Prince  HENRY. 

No  sooner  was  the  new  king  seated  on  the 
throne  than  the  partial  and  implacable  queen- 
mother  stirred  up  a  revolt  against  him.  So 
great  was  her  influence  in  the  court  and  cap- 
ital, and  so  critical  became  the  aspect,  that 
Henry  fled  from  Paris  and  sought  the  protec- 
tion of  Robert  the  Magnificent,  the  reigning 
Duke  of  Normandy.  That  country  had  re- 
cently been  the  scene  of  tumult,  intrigue,  and 
crime.  The  Duke  Richard  H.  had  died  in 
1027,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Richard 
III.  With  him  his  brother  Robert,  ambitious 
to  gain  the  duchy  for  himself,  raised  a  quar- 
rel, and  the  two  princes  took  up  arms  to  decide 
the  controversy.  Richard  at  first  gained  the 
advantage,  and  Robert  was  besieged  in  the 
castle  of  Falaise.  The  latter,  finding  himself 
pent  up,  resorted  to  treachery.  Pretending 
to  desire  reconciliation,  he  opened  the  gates 
to  his  brother  and  invited  him  and  his  nobles 
to  a  banquet.  Thereupon  Richard  sickened 
and  died,  the  probable  cause  being  poison. 

An  accusation  was  brought  against  Robert, 
and  he  was  excommunicated  by  his  brother, 
Archbishop  Manger,  of  Rouen.  Presently 
afterwards,  however,  the  sentence  was  re- 
moved, and  he  gained  the  title  not  only  of 
Duke  of  Normandy,  but  also  of  the  Mag- 
nificent. To  him  King  Henry  now  appealed 
as  to  a  protector  against  the  malice  of  his 
delightful  mother.  Robert  at  once  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  royal  appellant,  marched  on 
Paris,  brought  the  queen-mother  to  obedience, 
and  shut  her  up  in  a  convent.  There  she  had 
leisure  to  recall  the  pleasures  of  youth,  and 
to  hear  again  in  dreams  the  thrumming 


of   mediieval    guitars   in    the    hands   of   her 
troubadours. 

AS  a  n-wanl  tor  service  rendered,  King 
Henry  gave  to  his  friend.  Duke  Ki.licrt,  the 
provinces  nf  Pontoise  and  Gisors.  These 
were  annexed  to  Normandy.  At  the  same 
time  he  appeased  the  ambition  of  his  own 
brother  Robert  by  bestowing  on  him  the  crown 
of  Burgundy.  Shortly  afterwards  the  Duke 
Magnificent  discovered  an  alarming  balance 
against  his  soul  in  the  ledger  of  conscience. 
He  dreamed  of  the  treacherous  banquet  at 
Falaise,  and  saw  his  brother's  face  in  the 
shadows.  Fain  would  he  abandon  the  splen- 
dor which  he  had  so  foully  won,  and  regain 
the  favor  of  heaven  by  a  pilgrimage  to  Jeru- 
salem. But  what  of  the  succession  to  the 
dukedom  ?  He  had  no  children  save  one  and 
he  was — illegitimate.  Robert  had  been  enam- 
ored of  the  daughter  of  a  tanner !  Feudalism 
would  hardly  recognize  the  offspring  of  so 
base  a  union.  But  Nature  had  set  on  the 
brow  of  the  youth  the  seal  of  genius.  The 
father  was  anxious  to  have  him  acknowledged 
as  his  successor.  At  last  the  reluctant  barons 
consented.  They  came  into  the  presence  of 
the  bastard  boy  and  swore  allegiance  to  him 
who  was  presently  to  become  WILLIAM  THE 
CONQUEROR!  Then  the  penitent  Robert,  in 
pilgrim's  garb,  wended  his  way  to  the  holy 
places  of  the  East,  and  died  in  Palestine. 

No  sooner  was  Duke  William  acknowl- 
edged as  the  rightful  ruler  of  Normandy  than 
he  began  to  display  the  great  qualities  of  am- 
bition and  daring  for  which  he  was  so  greatly 
distinguished.  The  Norman  nobles  became 
proud  of  their  young  suzerain,  and  the  bishops 
blinked  the  story  of  his  birth.  Meanwhile, 
King  Henry  of  France,  surprised  at  seeing 
thus  to  bud  from  the  bosom  of  a  tanner's 
Daughter  a  plant  which  seemed  likely  to  over- 
shadow the  realm,  bitterly  repented  the  part 
which  he  had  taken  in  favor  of  Robert  and 
his  base-born  son.  He  accordingly  conspired 
with  Archbishop  Maugrr,  uncle  of  the  aspir- 
ing duke,  to  reverse  the  order  of  events  and 
transfer  the  Norman  duchy  to  another.  But 
William  was  so  firmly  established  in  the  re- 
spect and  affections  of  his  subjects  that  the 
plot  against  him  came  to  naught.  Nature 
went  t'orth  to  victory,  and  legitimacy  sat 
mouthing. 
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King  Henry  occupied  the  throne  of  France 
from  1033  to  1060.  His  reign,  on  the  whole, 
was  weak,  if  not  contemptible.  Three  times 
was  he  married.  The  first  two  unions  were 
with  queens  who  brought  him  no  children ; 
but  in  the  third  marriage  he  took  to  the  pal- 
ace the  Russian  princess  Anne,  daughter  of 
the  czar,  and  by  her  he  had  three  sons.  This 
third  marriage  of  the  king  with  the  daughter 
of  a  royal  House  then  scarcely  known  in  West- 
ern  Europe  was  an  event  the  motives  of  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  discover.  But  such  was 
the  wifely  and  the  queenly  character  of  the 
foreign  princess  thus  oddly  introduced  into  the 
palace  of  the  Capets  that  all  cavil  against  the 
king's  caprice  was  quieted.  The  three  sons 
born  to  King  Henry  were  PHILIP,  who  suc- 
ceeded him ;  Robert,  who  died  in  childhood ; 
and  Hugh,  who  became  count  of  Vermandois. 

Now  it  was  that  the  disk  of  Feudalism  grew 
large  and  bright.  At  the  same  time  the  sun 
of  royalty  waned,  as  if  to  its  setting.  The 
splendor  of  the  king's  court  was  actually 
eclipsed  by  the  superior  brightness  of  the 
courts  of  many  of  his  vassals.  The  great 
counts  of  Toulouse,  Flanders,  and  Anjou  out- 
shone their  king  in  magnificence,  and  were 
fully  his  equals  in  the  field.  The  Count  of 
Champagne  and  Blois,  half-brother  to  King 
Henry,  maintained  a  court  in  rivalry  to  that 
of  Paris.  He  even  set  up  a  pretension  of 
royalty,  and  in  1037  fought  a  bloody  battle 
with  the  Emperor  Conrad  of  Germany.  He 
claimed  from  that  monarch  the  territories 
which  had  belonged  to  Conrad  the  Pacific ; 
but  the  count  was  slain  in  battle,  and  his 
claims  were  thus  blown  away.  The  elder  of 
his  two  sons  was  permitted  to  inherit  the  earl- 
dom of  Champagne,  and  the  younger  became 
Count  of  Blois. 

The  reign  of  King  Henry,  however  undis- 
tinguished in  itself,  was  a  noted  epoch  for  two 
considerations.  The  first  was  the  formal  effort 
which  was  now  put  forth  by  the  Romish  See 
to  reform  the  abuses  of  the  Church,  and  the 
second  was  the  growth  and  development  of 
CHIVALRY.  For  a  long  time  ecclesiastical  af- 
fairs, especially  in  France,  had  been  sinking 
deeper  and  deeper  into  confusion  and  disgrace. 
The  conduct  of  the  Gallic  clergy  had  been 
such  as  to  cover  the  cause  of  religion  with  re- 
proach and  shame. 


It  will  be  remembered  that  the  celibate  party 
had,  in  the  great  struggle  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, won  the  day  over  the  supporters  of  a 
married  clergy.  For  a  generation  or  two  the 
celibate  monks  rejoiced  in  their  victory ;  but 
by  and  by  they  began  themselves  to  be  rest- 
less under  the  system  which  they  had  suc- 
ceeded in  enforcing.  Many  of  them  broke 
their  vows  and  left  the  monasteries.  The 
Church  was  greatly  scandalized.  Other  abuses 
added  to  the  disgraces  of  the  organization. 
Benefices  were  frequently  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder.  Even  the  Papal  crown  itself  had 
been  so  disposed  of.  The  folly  of  the  earthly 
kingdoms  in  permitting  children  and  boys  to 
occupy  thrones  was  witnessed  also  at  Rome, 
where  Benedict  IX.,  a  stripling  but  ten  years 
of  age  was  raised  to  the  seat  of  St.  Peter. 
The  more  serious  and  sincere  ecclesiastics  felt 
keenly  the  shame  consequent  upon  these  cor- 
ruptions. The  cry  of  reform  was  raised.  The 
conscience  of  Germany  was  deeply  stirred  at 
the  existing  condition  of  affairs.  In  the  year 
1049  the  celebrated  Bruno  was  chosen  Pope, 
under  the  auspices  of  Henry  III.  The  new 
dignitary  was  a  man  of  sanctity  and  learning. 
Under  the  name  of  Leo  IX.  he  undertook  a 
renovation  of  the  Church.  He  passed  over 
into  France,  and  convened  a  great  council  at 
Rheims.  Here  the  prelates  of  the  kingdom 
were  summoned,  and  a  more  rigorous  enforce- 
ment of  the  canonical  and  moral  law  was  made 
against  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  cirme. 

As  a  further  measure  of  reform  in  the 
Church,  St.  Bruno  instituted  the  order  of 
Carthusian  monks,  the  same  being  a  branch 
of  the  Benedictines,  already  established.  A 
wild  and  solitary  spot  near  the  city  of  Greno- 
ble, in  the  department  of  La  Chartreuse,  was 
chosen  as  the  site  of  the  first  monastery.  The 
observances  of  the  new  order  were  austere  and 
penitential  in  the  last  degree.  Nor  was  it 
long  until  the  Carthusians  gained  a  reputation 
for  benevolence  and  sanctity  above  that  of 
any  contemporary  establishment.  Their  mon- 
asteries soon  appeared  in  various  parts  of 
France,  Germany,  and  England.  One  branch 
of  the  brotherhood  was  established  in  the 
Thermse  of  Diocletian  at  Rome.  Great  was 
the  industry  displayed  by  the  shorn  brothers 
of  Chartreuse  in  the  works  peculiar  to  the 
monastic  life. 
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Another  feature  of  the  religious  history  of 
these  times  was  the  spread  of  various  heresies. 
The  doctrines  of  the  Church  were  denied  nr 
assailed  by  many  of  the  clergy.  Persecutions 
for  opinion's  sake  were  already  frequent. 
Sects  of  fanatics,  anxious  by  some  extraordi- 
nary method  and  discipline  of  life  to  merit  the 
special  favor  of  heaven,  arose  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  Of  these,  the  charac- 
teristics were  some  almost  intolerable  form  of 
penance,  or  unusual  rigor  of  restraint  upon 
the  natural  appetites.  It  was  the  peculiar 
tenet  of  one  of  the  heretical  sects  to  fast  to 
the  last  extreme,  with  total  abstinence  from 
all  animal  food.  Under  this  severe  self-denial 
the  devotees  of  the  community  were  presently 
wasted  until  they  were  more  like  wan  specters 
than  men  of  flesh  and  blood.  To  be  so  re- 
duced in  body  was  regarded  as  the  highest 
evidence  of  sanctity,  and  the  haggard  visage 
was  thought  to  be  the  only  countenance  worthy 
the  name  of  Christian. 

Turning  from  these  peculiar  aspects  of  the 
religious  history  of  the  eleventh  century,  we 
note  the  rise  of  CHIVALRY.  This  institution, 
like  Feudalism,  of  which  it  was  a  concomitant 
development,  grew  naturally  out  of  the  social 
condition  of  Western  Europe.  As  early  as 
the  days  of  Tacitus  the  sentiment  of  honor 
•was  noticeable  as  a  characteristic  of  German 
life.  Under  a  system  where  the  man  was 
every  thing  and  the  state  was  little  it  was  nec- 
essary to  the  very  existence  of  tribal  society 
that  truth  and  devotion  should  prevail  over 
the  intriguing  and  treacherous  spirit  In  such 
a  state  trust  was  an  antecedent  of  action. 

When  the  Frankish  tribes  gained  possession 
of  Gaul,  and,  giving  over  the  wandering  life, 
fixed  their  residence  on  the  soil,  they  began 
almost  from  the  very  first  to  cultivate  those 
sentiments  which  they  had  come  to  regard  as 
the  best  traits  of  German  character.  When 
the  Frankish  youths  were  first  presented  with 
the  weapons  which  they  were  to  wear  in  man- 
hood, they  were  made  to  take  an  oath  that 
they  would  be  brave,  valiant,  and  honorable 
soldiers.  Even  in  those  early  times  the  worst 
stigma  which  could  be  affixed  to  the  tribal 
name  was  a  dishonorable  act  on  the  part  of 
its  chief.  Such  were  the  fundamental  fact> 
upon  which  the.  chivalrous  institutions  of  the 
Middle  Ages  were  founded. 


In  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century, 
I'Yanki-h  society  having  then  taken  on  a 
definite  form  ami  Feiidaii.-m  having  become 
the  basis  of  the  state,  the  Church  .li-< -overed 
in  the  chivalrous  sentiment*  of  the  Franks 
the  means  of  giving  a  new  impulse  to  relig- 
ion. Many  of  the  pious  nobles  who  liail  been 
actual  warriors  by  profession  were  induced  to 
become  ideal  soldiers  of  the  Cross.  They 
consecrated  their  swords  to  the  cause  of  vir- 
tue, truth,  and  religion.  They  took  upon 
them  vows  to  defend  the  innocent  and  uphold 
the  weak.  They  became  the  sworn  foes  of 
oppression,  the  enemies  of  wrong-doing  where- 
ever  and  whenever  found.  The  old  warlike 
impulses  thus  found  a  vent,  and  the  restless 
energies  of  the  barbarian  character,  still  pres- 
ent in  the  descendants  of  the  Teutones,  flowed 
in  a  newer  and  broader  channel.  Just  at  the 
time  when  the  consciousness  of  Western  Eu- 
rope was  reviving  from  its  long,  barbaric 
sleep,  just  at  the  time  when  the  human  imag- 
ination began  to  paint  an  aureole  about  the 
gross  head  of  the  feudal  chieftain,  Chivalry 
came  with  its  refinement  of  thought  and  gen- 
erosity of  action  to  add  new  radiance  to  the 
morning  of  civilization. 

The  noble  principles  and  high  ideals  which 
thus  began  to  gain  an  ascendency  in  mediaeval 
society  soon  became  organic  in  an  institution. 
An  Order  of  Knighthood  was  established  as 
the  conservator  of  the  new  heroism  of  nascent 
Europe.  Laws  and  regulations  were  adopted 
and  a  discipline  established  for  the  better  de- 
velopment of  chivalrous  sentiments  and  the 
proper  direction  of  knightly  ardor.  The  order 
opened  ita  portals  to  none  but  men  of  noble 
birth.  The  vulgar  peasantry  was  absolutely 
excluded.  What  dreams  of  heroism  and  gen- 
erosity, of  honor,  virtue,  and  truth,  of  the 
rescue  of  the  helpless  and  the  defense  of  the 
weak,  could  agitate  the  unimaginative  brains 
of  ignoble  serfs?  So  reasoned  and  queried 
the  suzerain,  the  royal  warrior,  the  baronial 
lord  and  his  aspiring  sons,  riding  forth  to 
tournament  or  going  abroad  in  search  of 
heroic  and  adventurous  excitement. 

The  ceremonial  of  knighthood  was  in- 
teresting and  elaborate.  The  aspirant  to 
kuiirhtly  honors,  after  a  period  of  probation, 
came  at  length  to  the  day  when  he  was  to  be 
admitted  among  the  noble  order.  The  camli- 
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date  was  first  carefully  bathed,  in  order  that 
he  might  be  presented  pure  before  the  minis- 
traiits.  After  the  washing  he  was  clothed  in 
a  white  tunic,  over  which  in  a  later  part  of 
the  ceremony  was  placed  a  crimson  vest.  Fi- 
nally he  was  encased  in  a  coat-of-mail. 
His  waist  was  bound  with  a  belt.  Spurs  were 
affixed  to  his  boots  and  a  sword  girt  at  his 
side.  The  various  parts  of  his  dress  and 
armor  had  a  speculative  significance  as  well 
as  au  actual  use.  The  white  tunic  was  sym- 
bolical of  the  new  life  which  the  knight  had 
vowed  to  lead.  The  red  vest,  symbol  of 
blood,  indicated  that  his  business  was  war. 
His  armor,  which  was  of  a  sable  hue,  was  to 


noble  Houses  were  put  for  preparatory  disci- 
pline into  the  halls  of  the  most  eminent 
knights.  There  they  did  service  and  took 
lessons  of  the  master,  imbibing  his  courtly 
manners  and  emulating  his  chivalrous  deeds. 
The  sentiment  of  heroic  adventure  became 
the  one  absorbing  passion  of  Feudal  Europe, 
and  the  armor  of  the  returning  knight,  coming 
home  victorious  over  the  enemies  of  truth 
and  chastity,  was  regarded  as  the  most  hon- 
orable emblem  of  the  age. 

Nor  should  failure  here  be  made  to  men- 
tion the  part  which  woman  naturally  assumed 
under  the  chivalric  regime  which  now  pre- 
vailed instead  of  the  barbaric  rule  of  the  past. 


A  KING  GOING  TO  TOURNAMENT. 


remind  him  of  the  blackness  of  death.  His 
belt  signified  that  he  was  girt  with  chastity, 
and  his  spurs  that  he  should  fly  to  the  res- 
cue of  the  innocent.  When  the  ceremony  of 
clothing  the  initiate  was  completed,  he  knelt 
before  the  officiating  knight,  who  there- 
upon struck  him  a  blow  on  the  shoulder  with 
the  side  of  his  sword,  and  exclaimed  :  "  In  the 
name  of  God,  St.  Michael,  and  St.  George,  I 
dub  thee  knight.  Be  brave,  bold,  and  loyal. 
Rise,  Sir !"  For  Sir  was  the  knightly  title. 

Great  was  the  popularity  immediately  at- 
tained by  the  chivalrous  orders.  The  one 
overmastering  ambition  of  the  noble  youth  of 
Europe  was  to  be  admitted  to  knighthood. 
To  this  end  the  sons  of  the  feudal  lords  were 
carefully  bred  and  trained.  The  scions  of  the 


She  was  the  radiant  and  adored  goddess  of  the 
chivalrous  age.  To  her,  in  some  sort,  the 
whole  system  was  directed.  Weaker  than 
man,  her  protection,  from  being  an  instinc- 
tive sentiment,  became  the  open  and  avowed 
duty  of  the  knight.  Religion  said  that  the 
knight  should  be  true  to  God;  humanity, 
that  he  should  be  true  to  woman.  The  times 
were  still  full  of  violence.  Lawless  passions 
still  sought  to  be  gratified  at  the  expense  of 
virtue,  unable  to  defend  itself  against  the 
strong.  The  feudal  situation  was  such  as  to 
encourage  the  sentiment  of  ennobling  love. 
Woman  was  secluded  from  base  familiarity. 
She  grew  up  in  the  castle  halls.  The  baron's 
daughter  was  rarely  seen  abroad.  From  her 
father's  castle  to  the  castle  of  her  possible 
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lover  was  the  space  of  fifty,  perhaps  a  hun- 
dred, miles.  It  was  hill  country,  dark  woods, 
and  deep  rivers — hills  without  a  roadway, 
woods  infested  with  brigands  and  robbers,  and 
rivers  without  a  bridge.  Her  lover  must 
come  to  her  at  peril  of  his  life.  She  had 
never  seen  him ;  he  had  never  seen  her. 
They  had  only  dreamed  and  imagined  each 
other's  loyalty  and  devotion.  Their  fathers, 
perhaps,  were  friends — old-time  companions 
in  the  perils  and  hardships  of  war.  Perhaps 


his  caparisoned  steed,  fling  the  reigns  to  s 
groom,  and  walk,  in  full  and  shining  armor, 
into  the  echoing  hall  (if  her  lather's  castle. 
It  was  the  beginning  of  that  great  romance 
which  for  a  thousand  years  has  been  the 
dream  of  the  human  heart,  gilding  the  gloom 
of  action  and  adorning  the  coarseness  of  life 
with  the  beauty  and  tenderness  of  ideal  love. 
The  institution  of  chivalry,  thus  estab- 
lished in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, spread  rapidly  throughout  the  western 


K  NIC.  UTS' -ERRANT. 


they  were  enemies!  May  be  between  them 
yawned  a  chasm  which  had  been  rent  open  by 
the  deadly  feuds  of  a  hundred  years.  The 
young  baron  saw  the  divinity  of  his  life  afar. 
He  must  blow  his  bugle  outside  of  the  moat. 
The  warder  must  announce  a  stranger  and  let 
down  the  drawbridge  if  he  was  welcome.  Up 
must  be  flung  the  portcullis,  and  in  must 
ride  the  aspiring  lover,  who  would  fain  behold 
and  worship  the  goddess  of  his  dreams. 
Meanwhile  she,  after  the  manner  of  her  sex, 
looked  down  into  the  court  from  her  high  and 
narrow  window  and  saw  Aim  dismount  from 
VOL.  II.— 16 


part  of  Europe.  Knighthood  in  France  be- 
came the  dominant  aspect  of  society.  In  a 
short  time  a  class  of  champions  known  as 
knights-errant  became  prevalent,  and  the  rep- 
resentatives of  this  Order  might  be  seen  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  country.  In  Spain 
the  business  of  the  knight  was  more  serious 
and  less  ideal.  There  the  Moors  were  to  be 
confronted.  There  the  banner  of  the  Cross 
was  to  be  lifted  against  that  of  the  Crescent. 
There  in  a  thousand  private  encounters  and 
deadly  personal  battles  the  metal  of  the 
ChriMian  sword  was  to  be  tested  against  that 
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of  the  Mohammedan.  It  thus  happened  that 
the  sentiment  of  hatred  and  contempt  of  Infi- 
dels prevailed  over  nobler  motives  in  the 
chivalry  of  Spain.  Of  all  the  countries  of 
Europe,  insular  and  practical  England  was 
least  favorable  to  the  reception  of  knighthood. 
The  knightly  branch  of  the  military  service 
•was  less  important  to  the  English  kings  than 
were  those  sturdy  yeoman  archers,  whose  long 
bows  of  yew  were  so  terrible  to  the  enemy. 
In  the  succeeding  Book,  the  influence  of  the 
chivalrous  orders  will  again  demand  our  atten- 
tion as  one  of  the  leading  impulses  of  the 
Crusades.  It  was  in  those  marvelous  move- 
ments of  Europe  to  the  East  that  the  knightly 
spirit  of  the  West  found  its  broadest  and  most 
congenial  field  of  activity. 

After  his  death  in  the  year  1060,  King 
Henry  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  France 
by  his  son  Philip  I.  This  prince  was  a  mere 
child,  being  but  seven  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  his  accession.  The  late  king  had 
taken  the  precaution  to  appoint  as  regent  Earl 
Baldwin  of  Flanders  during  the  minority  of 
Philip.  In  1067  the  protector  died,  and  the 
young  king  was  left  to  his  own  resources  and 
responsibilities. 

The  domestic  relations  of  the  new  prince 
were  no  more  fortunate  than  those  of  his 
father.  Two  years  after  the  death  of  the 
regent,  Philip  took  in  marriage  the  Princess 
Bertha,  daughter  of  the  Count  of  Holland. 
Six  years  afterwards  she  brought  to  her  lord  a 
son,  who  was  destined  to  succeed  him  with  the 
title  of  Louis  the  Fat.  After  twenty  years  of 
married  life,  the  king  made  the  convenient 
discovery  that  he  and  the  queen  were  within 
the  prohibited  degrees  of  kinship.  He  there- 
fore put  her  away  by  divorce,  and  she  went 
into  banishment  at  Montreuil-sur-Mer.  Nor 
was  it  long  until  the  nature  of  the  king's  con- 
scientious scruples  were  amply  revealed.  He 
had  conceived  a  violent  passion  for  the  beauti- 
ful Bertrade,  fourth  wife  of  his  vassal,  the 
Count  of  Anjou. 

But  no  sooner  was  Queen  Bertha  disposed 
of  than  the  king  set  out  for  Tours,  made 
known  his  so-called  love  for  Bertrade,  who 
presently  left  her  consort  and  joined  her  al- 
leged lover  at  Orleans.  The  bishops  and 
priests  were  properly  shocked  at  these  proceed- 
ings on  the  part  of  their  sovereign.  Scarcely 


could  the  king  discover  one  of  the  clergy  suf- 
ficiently bold  and  unscrupulous  to  perform  the 
marriage  ceremony.  The  whole  Church  of 
France  was  up  in  arms  against  it.  The  Pope 
promptly  joined  his  authority  with  that  of  the 
Gallican  bishops  who  refused  to  recognize  the 
validity  of  the  union.  Then  followed  a  des- 
perate struggle  between  papal  and  kingly 
prerogative.  One  excommunication  after  an- 
other was  launched  at  the  heads  of  the  king 
and  his  few  adherents,  but  all  to  no  avail. 
He  kept  his  queen  and  mocked  at  the  Holy 
Father's  authority.  Philip's  spirit  rose  with 
the  persecution  against  him.  The  priests  re- 
fused to  perform  religious  services  in  any 
town  where  he  was  sojourning,  and  when  he 
departed  from  a  town  the  bells  rang  a  peal  of 
joy  for  his  departure.  Thereupon  he  was  ac- 
customed to  say  with  a  laugh  to  her  who  was 
the  cause  of  the  insult,  "Dost  hear,  iny  love, 
how  they  are  ringing  us  out?" 

This  social  disturbance  in  the  king's  house 
soon  distracted  the  affairs  of  the  whole  realm. 
The  kingdom  was  put  under  an  interdict  by 
the  Pope.  For  twelve  years  France  lay 
smitten  with  the  awful  displeasure  of  the 
Holy  See.  Not  until  the  First  Crusade  had 
drawn  the  attention  of  both  Church  and  king 
to  the  more  serious  question  of  expelling  the 
Infidels  from  Palestine  did  Philip  finally  yield 
to  the  dictation  of  the  Church.  In  the  year 
1104,  in  a  great  convocation  of  the  bishops  at 
Paris,  the  king  went  humbly  before  the  body, 
confessed  his  sin,  renounced  his  wife,  and 
promised  to  expiate  his  crime  with  meek  and 
penitential  works.  In  like  manner,  Bertrade 
yielded  to  the  inevitable  and  took  the  oath  of 
renunciation  and  future  obedience.  Never- 
theless, it  is  more  than  probable  that  both 
king  and  queen,  in  abjuring  their  past  lives, 
swore  falsely  even  on  the  Gospel.  A  short 
time  afterwards  the  audacious  twain  were  liv- 
ing as  before,  and  publicly  journeying  to- 
gether from  place  to  place  in  the  kingdom. 

It  appears,  however,  that  King  Philip  was 
not  wholly  engrossed  with  his  vices.  In  the 
early  part  of  his  reign  he  drew  his  sword  in  a 
war  with  Robert,  duke  of  Friesland,  who  had 
seized  upon  the  duchy  of  Holland.  But  the 
event  soon  showed  that  the  king  of  the  French 
was  by  no  means  a  match  for  Count  Robert 
and  his  northern  warriors.  A  peace  was  ac- 
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•cordingly  made,  oil  terms  altogether  favorable 
to  the  Duke  of  Fricslaud.  Robert  stipulated 
thut  the  young  king  should  accept  ill  marriage 
hia  daughter  Bertha.  For  she  was  that  Bertha 
who  has  already  been  mentioned  as  the  first 
wife  of  Philip. 

It  was  already  the  daybreak  of  the  Cru- 
sades. The  reader  will  readily  recall  that 
part  of  the  narrative  in  the  Second  Book  of 
the  present  Volume  wherein  an  am  urn  t  i» 
given  of  the  more  friendly  relations  which 
were  gradually  established  between  the  Chris- 
t i:i us  and  Mohammedans  in  the  East.  Nor  is 
it  likely  that  the  old  flames  of  animosity 
would  have  burst  out  anew  if  the  mild-man- 
nrivd  Saracens  of  the  East  had  remained  in 
possession  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher.  It  was 
needed  that  the  prejudice  of  race  should  be 
added  to  the  prejudice  of  religion  before  the 
ancient  fires  could  be  rekindled.  But  this 
missing  condition  necessary  to  wrap  all  Eu- 
rope in  a  conflagration  was  presently  supplied 
in  the  conquest  of  Palestine  by  the  Seljukian 
Turks.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh 
•century  these  fierce  barbarians,  themselves 
the  followers  of  the  Prophet,  but  a  very  dif- 
ferent people  from  the  refined  and  philosophi- 
•cal  Arabs  who  controlled  the  destinies  of 
Islam  in  the  South  and  the  West,  gained  pos- 
session of  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  began  a 
career  of  violence  and  persecution  which  was 
almost  as  repugnant  to  the  Saracens  as  to  the 
Christians  themselves.  What  should  be  said 
of  the  despicable  wretches  who,  without  com- 
punction or  fear,  converted  the  churches  of 
the  city  of  David  and  Christ  into  cow-houses 
and  stables? 

The  news  of  what  was  done  in  Palestine 
created  the  greatest  indignation  and  rage. 
The  Christian  pilgrims,  who  escaped  from  the 
atrocities  of  the  Infidels  in  Asia,  returning, 
spread  the  story  of  the  sacrilegious  crimes  done 
by  Turks  on  the  followers  of  Christ.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  at  this  juncture  of  atlairs 
the  Empire  of  Constantinople  trembled  to  its 
base.  The  menacing  Turks  were  even  then 
at  the  threshold.  The  Emperor  Michael  VII., 
distrusting  his  own  ability  to  save  the  Greek 
Empire  from  destruction,  sent  a  hurried  em- 
bassy to  Pope  Gregory  VII.,  imploring  his 
aid  against  the  common  enemy.  The  Holy 
Father  thereupon  dispatched  letters  to  the  va- 


rious Christian  states  of  Europe,  calling  loudly 
upon  them  to  rally  to  the  standard  <-t  the  im- 
periled Cross.  Meanwhile  a  certain  IVter,  a 
devout  monk  of  Picardy,  had  made  a  pilgrim- 
•gl  i"  •!•  ni-;di  in.  'Mi.  i.'  li.  I,;,. I  !„  ,  ii  mill- 
treated  and  abused  according  to  the  manner 
of  the  conscienceless  Turks.  The  monk  saw 
with  indignation  and  shame  his  country- 
men and  brethren  insulted  and  spit  upon  in 
the  same  manner  as  himself.  Going  to  the 
Christian  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  he  kid  be- 
fore him  the  story  of  his  wrongs.  But  the 
patriarch  was  unable  to  redress  his  grievances. 
He  told  Peter,  moreover,  that  the  Greek  Em- 
peror was  as  impotent  as  himself  to  protect 
the  pilgrims  from  the  fury  of  the  malignant 
Turks.  The  monk  thereupon  returned  to 
Italy  and  flung  himself  before  the  successor 
of  St.  Peter,  beseeching  him  to  rally  all 
Christendom  against  the  defilers  of  the  tomb 
of  Christ. 

Meanwhile  the  Church  of  the  West  was 
rent  with  a  violent  schism.  In  1088  Gregory 
VII.  was  succeeded  on  the  papal  throne  by  a 
Benedictine  monk  named  Otho  de  Lagny, 
who  took  the  title  of  Urban  H.  But  Henry 
IV.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  refused  to  recog- 
nize him,  and  put  up  Clement  HI.  as  anti- 
pope.  The  hitter  was  presently  expelled  by 
the  Romans,  and  he  and  Henry  were  excom- 
municated by  Urban.  In  1091  the  Emperor 
marched  an  army  to  Rome,  restored  the  anti- 
pope,  and  obliged  the  Pope  to  fly  into  Apulia. 
Two  years  later,  however,  Urban  regained  the 
papal  crown,  and  in  1095  called  a  great  coun- 
cil at  Piacenza.  There  were  present  at  the 
assembly  two  hundred  bishops,  three  thousand 
of  the  inferior  clergy,  and  thirty  thousand  lay- 
men. While  this  great  convocation  was  busy 
with  the  atlairs  of  the  Church  ambassadors 
arrived  from  Alexius  Comnenus,  Emperor  of 
the  East,  who  joined  his  voice  with  that  of 
Peter  of  Picardy  in  imploring  the  aid  of  West- 
ern Europe  against  the  Turks.  Urban  lent  a 
willing  ear  to  the  appeal,  and  called  upon  the 
Christian  princes  to  draw  their  swords  against 
the  Intiilels.  The  agitation  spread  everywhere. 
The  council  of  Piacenza  adjourned,  and  the 
bishops  returned  to  their  several  countri- >. 
tired  with  the  rising  spirit  of  crusaders.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  the  same  year — namely,  in 
November  of  1095— Pope  Urban  II.  called 
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another  great  council  at  Clermont,  in  Au- 
vergne,  and  there  the  first  formal  step  was 
taken  for  the  rescue  of  the  Holy  Laud  from 
the  Turks. — Here,  then,  we  pause  in  the 


feudal  history  of  France  to  sketch  the  course 
of  events  in  the  surrounding  states  before  en- 
tering upon  the  history  of  that  tumultuous 
movement  called  the  Crusades. 


CHAPTER  xiv.— FEUDAL  GERMANY. 


HE  course  of  German  his- 
tory has  already  been 
traced  from  the  division 
of  the  Carlovingian  em- 
pire to  the  death  of  Otho 
the  Great,  in  the  year 
973.  That  distinguished 
sovereign  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  his 
son  OTHO  H.,  surnamed  the  Red.  The  prince 
who  thus  came  into  the  kingly  and  Imperial 
dignity  was  at  the  time  of  his  accession  but 
seventeen  years  of  age.  It  was  the  first  fate 
of  his  reign  to  fall  under  the  regency  of  his 
mother,  Adelheid,  who  exhibited  great  abilities 
during  the  minority  of  her  son.  But  Theo- 
phania,  the  wife  of  Otho,  became  inflamed 
with  jealousy  on  account  of  the  ascendency,  of 
her  mother-in-law,  and  the  latter  was  presently 
obliged  to  descend  from  her  preeminence  and 
retire  into  Burgundy. 

In  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of  Otho  the 
Emperor's  cousin,  Henry  of  Bavaria,  headed  a 
revolutionary  movement  against  the  crown, 
with  a  view  of  securing  the  independence  of 
his  own  state.  The  revolt  made  considerable 
progress,  and  Henry  was  crowned  at  Ratis- 
bon  ;  but  the  tide  presently  turned  against 
him,  and  in  976  he  was  overthrown  in  battle. 
The  ambitious  purpose  of  the  barbarians  was 
brought  to  naught,  and  they  had  the  chagrin 
to  see  their  country  united  with  the  province 
of  Suabia.  By  this  union  of  the  two  German 
states,  effected  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  tenth 
century,  were  laid  the  foundations  of  the  mod- 
ern kingdom  and  empire  of  AUSTRIA. 

The  next  complication  demanding  the  at- 
tention of  Otho  arose  on  the  frontier  of  Bo- 
hemia and  Denmark.  With  both  of  these 
states  he  went  to  war  and  was  so  successful  as 
to  maintain  the  boundaries  established  by  his 
father.  But  while  the  Emperor's  energies 


were  thus  absorbed  in  the  North-east,  Lo- 
thaire,  king  of  France,  seized  the  favoring 
opportunity  to  possess  himself  of  the  lower 
province  of  Lorraine.  In  the  summer  of 
978,  he  succeeded  in  capturing  Aix-la-Chapelle 
and  thus  established  himself  in  the  ancient 
capital  of  Charlemagne.  Great  was  the  wrath 
which  these  events  excited  throughout  Ger- 
many. An  army  of  sixty  thousand  men  was 
raised ;  and  Otho,  turning  upon  the  Franks, 
drove  them  back  more  rapidly  than  they  had 
come.  The  Emperor  pursued  the  retreating 
Lothaire  to  Paris  and  besieged  him  in  his  own 
capital.  Then  it  was  that  the  German  army, 
encamped  on  Montmartre,  performed  an  ex- 
quisite piece  of  bravado  by  bellowing  the 
Latin  litany  in  the  ears  of  the  Parisians.1 
After  a  war  of  two  years'  duration,  a  personal 
interview  was  had  between  Otho  and  Lothaire, 
and  their  difficulties  were  settled  by  the  res- 
toration of  Lorraine  to  Germany. 

The  next  trouble  in  which  the  Empire  was 
involved  was  on  the  side  of  Italy.  The  Eter- 
nal City  had  for  some  time  been  the  scene  of 
turmoil  and  confusion.  In  the  year  891  Otho 
found  it  necessary  to  go  to  Rome  in  order  to 
quiet  the  disturbances  in  the  government. 
While  engaged  in  this  duty  he  had  personal 
interviews  with  Conrad,  duke  of  Burgundy, 
and  the  great  count,  Hugh  Capet  of  France. 
His  mother,  the  ex-empress  Adelheid,  also 
met  him  at  Pavia,  and  the  two  were  recon- 
ciled. At  this  time  the  coasts  of  Italy  were 
assailed  by  both  the  Greeks  and  the  Saracens. 
It  was  necessary  for  Otho,  in  virtue  of  his  Im- 
perial title,  to  defend  the  South  against  the 
ravages  of  her  enemies.  Notwithstanding  the 
fierce  animosities  existing  between  the  Greeks 
and  the  Saracens,  an  alliance  was  made  be- 
tween them  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the 

'See  Book  Third,  p.  190. 
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German  Emperor.  For  one  year  a  desultory 
war  was  carried  on  between  the  belligerents  of 
Italy;  but  in  the  summer  nf  1)82,  a  great  and 
decisive  battle  was  fought  on  the  coast  of  <  'a- 
labria.  The  army  of  Otho  was  utterly  routed 
by  the  Saracens,  and  he  himself  only  escaped 
destruction  by  flinging  himself  into  the  sea 
and  swimming  to  a  ship.  The  vessel  was 
found  to  be  a  galley  of  the  Greeks,  but  Otho 
induced  the  captain  to  put  him  ashore  at  Ros- 
sano,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  Empress. 
Thence  the  Imperial  pair  made  their  escape 
into  Northern  Italy,  and  in  the  following  year 
Otho  summoned  the  Diet  of  the  Empire  to 
meet  him  at  Verona. 

The  call  was  obeyed  with  alacrity.  The 
princes  assembled  from  most  of  the  states  of 
Western  Europe,  and  the  Diet  was  the  most 
imposing  deliberative  body  which  had  been 
convened  for  centuries.  The  kings  of  Hun- 
gary and  Bohemia  sat  side  by  side  with  the 
dukes  of  Saxony,  France,  and  Bavaria,  One 
of  the  first  duties  devolving  on  the  assembly 
was  the  establishment  of  the  succession.  The 
choice  fell  naturally  on  the  Emperor's  son, 
then  a  child  but  three  years  of  age,  after- 
wards to  be  known  as  Otho  ILL  Great  prep- 
arations were  then  made  for  prosecuting  the 
war  with  the  Saracens.  The  national  spirit 
of  the  Germans  was  thoroughly  aroused,  and 
the  energies  of  the  Empire  were  bent  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Mohammedan  buccaneers 
in  the  Mediterranean.  But  before  the  prepa- 
rations for  the  conflict  could  be  completed  the 
Kmperor  Otho  fell  sick  and  died,  being  then 
in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age  and  the 
tenth  of  his  reign. 

The  ministers  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  were  en- 
gaged in  the  coronation  of  Otho  III. — follow- 
ing in  that  matter  the  decree  of  the  Diet  at 
Verona — at  the  time  when  the  news  came  of 
liis  father's  death.  The  establishment  of  a 
regency  became  an  immediate  necessity,  and 
a  violent  dispute  arose  between  the  queen- 
mother,  Theophaiiia,  and  the  queen-grand- 
mother, Adelheid,  as  to  which  should  have  the 
guardianship  of  the  Imperial  scion.  Duke 
Henry  of  Bavaria  also  came  forwanl.  and 
claimed  the  regency,  being  actuated  then -to 
by  the  ill-disguised  motive  of  obtaining  the 
crown  for  himself.  The  German  princes, 
however,  were  not  at  all  disposed  to  favor 


tlii.-  ambition-.  project,  ami  the  vision  of  the 
aspiriiiL'  Henry  wu>  .-.mi  reduced  to  his  own 
dukedom  nf  Bavaria.  The  regency  went  to 
Adelheid  and  Theophania,  the  latter  exercis- 
ing  authority  in  tin-  name  of  her  son  in  (ii-r- 
many,  and  the  former  doing  likewise  in  Italy. 
In  both  countries  these  royal  women  wielded 
their  authority  with  prudence  and  success. 
After  eight  years  Theophania  died,  and  the 
now  aged  Adelheid  became  sole  regent  of  the 
Empire.  Choosing  the  dukes  of  Saxony,  Sua- 
bia,  Bavaria,  and  Tuscany  as  members  of 
her  council,  she  continued  for  three  yean 
longer  to  sway  the  Imperial  scepter,  and  was 
then  succeeded  by  her  grandson,  who,  on 
reaching  the  age  of  sixteen,  took  into  his  own 
hands  the  reins  of  government. 

In  this  period  of  thirteen  years  since  the 
death  of  Otho  II.  the  Empire  was  almost  con- 
stantly menaced  with  war.  The  Wends  in 
Brandenburg  again  revolted  and  fell  upon  the 
German  settlements  beyond  the  Elbe.  Nor, 
for  the  time,  was  any  effective  aid  rendered 
by  the  Imperial  army  to  the  people  of  thia 
exposed  frontier.  The  Saxons  themselves, 
however,  proved  equal  to  the  emergency,  and 
the  Wendish  revolt  was  suppressed  after  a 
severe  and  bloody  struggle.  Nor  were  the 
relations  of  the  Empire  on  the  side  of  France 
more  peaceable  than  in  the  Northeast. 
Though  open  hostilities  were  not  resorted  to, 
the  sentiment  of  war  prevailed  during  the 
whole  minority  of  Otho  III.  This  was  the 
epoch  in  French  history  when  the  House  of 
Charlemagne  was  in  the  slow  agonies  of  ex- 
tinction. Duke  Charles,  hut  of  that  degener- 
ate line,  was  setting  up  his  feeble  and  ridicu- 
lous claim  to  the  crown  of  the  kingdom, 
while  the  great  Hugh  Capet  was  quietly  tak- 
ing to  himself  the  royal  dignity,  with  the 
ample  consent  of  the  nobles  and  people  of 
France. 

Little  was  the  German  Empire  benefited 
by  the  transfer  of  the  scepter  from  the  with- 
ered but  virtuous  hand  of  Adelheid  to  that  of 
her  facile  and  capricious  grandson.  Though 
the  education  of  Otho  III.  had  by  no  means 
been  neglected,  his  instruction  had  been 
Greek  rather  than  German.  Like  many 
another  upstart  striplinir.  he  preferred  his  for- 
oiim  to  his  native  culture.  He  affected  to 
be — and  perhaps  was — ashamed  of  his  Saxon 
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lineage,  and  was  fool  enough  to  style  himself 
a  Greek  by  birth  and  a  Roman  by  right  of 
rule.  Albeit  but  little  good  might  be  ex- 
pected to  flow  from  the  Imperial  scepter  while 
wielded  by  a  prince  so  fantastic  in  disposition 
and  absurd  in  his  royal  mannerisms. 

In  accordance  with  his  theory  of  regarding 
himself  as  a  Roman  rather  than  a  German  Em- 
peror, young  Otho  made  all  speed  to  the  Eternal 
City  to  receive  his  crown  at  the  hands  of  the 
Holy  Father.  The  papal  chair  was  at  that 
time  occupied  by  Pope  John  XVI.,  whom 
Otho  had  recently  aided  in  a  struggle  with  a 
certain  Roman  noble  named  Crescentius,  who 
had  endeavored  to  usurp  the  government  of 
the  city.  The  Pope,  however,  died  while  the 
Emperor  was  en  route  into  Italy  ;  and  the  lat- 
ter found  it  necessary  to  create  his  own  creator 
by  appointing  to  the  papacy  his  cousin  Bruno, 
who  took  the  seat  of  St.  Peter  with  the  title 
of  Gregory  V.  By  him  Otho  was  crowned  a 
few  days  after  his  arrival  in  the  city.  How, 
indeed,  could  the  Pope  do  otherwise,  when  he 
himself  had  been  raised  up  for  that  especial 
duty? 

It  soon  appeared  that  the  Pope  had  the 
worst  of  the  bargain.  When  the  ceremony 
of  coronation  was  done,  and  Otho  had  retired 
from  Italy,  Crescentius  rose  against  the  Pope, 
expelled  him  from  power,  and  set  up  a  new 
creature  of  his  own.  On  arriving  in  Germany 
Otho  found  that  the  Wends  of  Prussia  were 
again  in  insurrection,  and  that  his  northern 
frontier  had  been  broken  in  by  the  Danes. 
Notwithstanding  this  alarming  condition  of 
affairs,  the  Emperor  left  his  own  country  to 
defend  herself  against  her  enemies,  and  hastily 
recrossing  the  Alps,  fell  upon  the  enemies  of 
Gregory.  The  rival  Pope  was  seized  and  bar- 
barously mutilated.  Crescentius  was  taken 
and  beheaded,  and  Gregory  reinstated  in  the 
papacy.  The  triumph  of  the  latter,  however, 
was  of  short  duration.  He  died  in  999,  and 
his  place  was  taken  by  Gerbert  of  Rheims, 
whom  Otho  now  raised  to  the  papal  chair, 
with  the  title  of  Sylvester  H. 

The  new  pontiff  had  been  the  teacher  of 
the  Emperor  in  boyhood,  and  was  greatly  es- 
teemed for  his  learning,  though  not  at  all  for 
his  piety.  Indeed,  the  Pope's  scholarship,  es- 
pecially in  matters  of  science,  was  such  as  to 
gain  for  him  the  bad  fame  of  being  a  magi- 


cian. It  was  held  by  the  people  that  he 
practiced  the  Black  Art  and  was  the  servant 
of  his  master,  the  Devil.  Already  were  dis- 
coverable the  symptoms  of  an  outbreak  be- 
tween the  calm-spirited,  benevolent  founders 
of  science  and  the  ignorant  zeal  of  bigoted 
credulity. 

For  three  years  Otho  HI.  remained  in 
Germany,  occupying  his  time  with  the  relig- 
ious pageants  of  the  city  and  cultivating  the 
acquaintance  of  the  celebrities  of  the  Church. 
In  A.  D.  1000  he  returned  to  Germany, 
where  his  aunt,  the  Princess  Matilda,  had 
held  rule  during  his  absence  in  the  South. 
Here  his  attention  was  at  once  absorbed  with 
the  religious  affairs  of  the  Empire.  One  of 
the  most  serious  questions  of  the  times  was 
the  setting  up  of  an  independent  Church  by 
the  Poles.  These  people,  under  the  lead  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  demanded  and 
obtained  from  the  Emperor  the  separation  of 
their  diocese  from  that  of  the  Empire.  The 
concessions  made  by  Otho  in  this  respect  were 
so  many  and  important  that  the  authority  of 
the  German  Empire  over  the  rising  kingdom 
of  Poland  was  presently  denied. 

During  the  negotiations  of  Otho  with  the 
Poles,  he  turned  aside  from  the  principal 
business  in  hand  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
tomb  of  St.  Adalbert  at  Prague.  Afterwards 
he  made  a  journey  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and 
there  gratified  his  morbid  fancy  by  entering 
the  sepulcher  of  Charlemagne.  It  was  one 
of  the  dreams  of  Otho  that  he  should  become 
the  restorer  of  the  Roman  Empire  of  the 
West.  That,  too,  had  been  the  delusive 
vision  which  flitted  before  the  fancy  of  the 
greatest  Carlovingian.  Now  the  German 
prince  entered  the  gloomy  vault  where  the 
body  of  Charlemagne  had  lain  for  nearly  two- 
hundred  years,  believing  that  the  spectral 
lips  would  speak  to  him  and  teach  him  how 
his  object  might  be  accomplished. 

It  was  not  long  until  the  condition  of  af- 
fairs in  Italy  again  demanded  the  presence  of 
the  Emperor.  Sylvester  was  not  much  more 
kindly  received  by  the  Romans  than  had  been 
his  predecessor.  A  strong  party  of  the  Italican 
clergy  openly  denounced  the  scandalous  pro- 
ceeding of  Otho  in  the  appointment  of  the 
last  two  Popes.  In  the  year  1001  the  Em- 
peror returned  to  Rome  and  established  his 
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court  on  the  Aventine.  But  his  presence  waa 
illy  brooked  by  the  insurgent  people.  Moved 
partly  by  his  unpleasant  surroundings  and 
partly  by  curiosity,  Otho  slipped  out  of  the 
city  by  night  and  made  a  visit  to  Venice. 
On  his  return  to  Rome,  however,  he  found 
the  gates  closed  against  him.  Enraged  ut  this 
inhospitable  reception,  he  gathered  a  force 
and  began  a  siege  of  the  city.  But  before  he 
could  make  any  impression  upon  the  defenses 
he  sickened  and  died,  being  at  that  time  in 
the  sixth  year  of  his  reign  and  the  twenty- 
third  of  his  age.  His  body  was  taken  in 
charge  by  his  followers,  who  cut  their  way 
through  the  Roman  insurgents,  bore  their 
lifeless  burden  across  the  Alps>  »nd  buried  it 
in  the  royal  tomb  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

In  the  following  year,  A.  D.  1003,  Sylves- 
ter II.  died,  and  the  papal  seat  was  seized  upon 
by  the  counts  of  Tusculum.  By  them  an  ef- 
fort waa  now  made  to  apply  the  hereditary 
principle  to  the  Holy  See,  and  to  establish  a 
papal  succession  in  their  own  family.  One  of 
the  counts,  then  a  youth  but  seventeen  years 
of  age,  was  raised  to  the  pontifical  dignity 
with  the  title  of  John  XVII.,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  following  nine  years  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  three  others  as  immature  as  him- 
self. Thus,  while  the  Imperial  crown  of 
Germany,  so  ably  and  honorably  worn  by 
Otho  the  Great,  descended  to  a  fantastic  strip- 
ling incapable  of  any  great  and  serious  enter- 
prise, the  papal  tiara  in  like  manner  declined 
from  the  broad  brow  of  Leo  VII.  to  rest  on 
the  ridiculous  heads  of  the  boyish  incompe- 
tents, John  XVIII.  and  Sergius  IV.  Such 
was  the  waning  and  eclipse  of  the  magnificent 
dream  of  Charlemagne  to  reestablish  the  an- 
cient empire  in  state  and  Church. 

At  the  death  of  Otho  III.  the  Imperial 
crown  was  claimed  by  three  of  the  German 
princes.  The  choice  fell  at  length  upon  the 
late  Emperor's  cousin,  Duke  Henry  of  Bava- 
ria, great  grandson  of  Henry  the  Fowler. 
The  election  of  this  prince  was  seriously  op- 
posed by  the  dukes  of  Saxony,  Suabia,  and 
Lorraine;  and  for  a  season  the  Empire  was 
threatened  with  disruption.  But  in  due  time 
the  refractory  electors  submitted,  and  the 
authority  of  Henry  was  recognized  throughout 
Germany.  Not  so,  however,  in  the  South. 
The  disposition  to  regard  Italy  as  a  separate 


kingdom  was  more  and  more  manifest,  and 
the  Italians  were  quick  to  perceive  the  dill'er- 
ence  between  :i  powerful  .-ovcreign  like  Otho 
the  (.in-at  and  the  present  wearer  of  the  Im- 
perial cm\vii. 

During  the  greater  part  of  his  reign 
HENRY  II.  was  vexed  with  the  complication 
of  his  affairs  south  of  the  Alps.  But  a  more 
pressing  demand  was  made  upon  the  military 
mourees  of  ( ierniam  in  iv|,,llin_:  ||,,  Iggnt- 
sions  of  the  Poles.  For  Boleslau,  the  reign- 
ing Duke  of  Poknd,  a  brave  and  warlike 
prince,  undertook  to  unite  Bohemia  and  all 
the  Slavonic  countries  eastward  of  the  Elbe 
into  an  independent  kingdom.  The  German 
territories  in  this  region  were  thus  about  to 
be  wrested  away  from  the  parent  state  and 
absorbed  in  a  foreign  dominion.  The  first 
sixteen  years  of  Henry  II. 's  reign  were  almost 
wholly  consumed  in  warfare  with  the  Poles. 
One  bloody  campaign  after  another  was  waged, 
until  at  la.-t,  in  1018,  peace  was  concluded  by 
the  acceptance  of  a  dependent  relation  on  the 
part  of  Poland.  But  to  compensate  for  this 
humble  position  as  a  tributary  of  the  German 
Empire,  the  Saxon  province  of  Meissen  was 
forced  into  a  like  relation  of  dependence  upon 
the  Polish  duchy. 

While  these  events  had  been  in  progress 
beyond  the  Elbe  the  Wends  had  again  revolted 
and  obtained  the  mastery  of  Northern  Prussia. 
In  that  region  the  authority  of  the  Empire 
was  overthrown  and  paganism  established  on 
the  ruins  of  the  Church.  In  the  mean  time 
Arduin,  duke  of  Ivrea,  had  once  more  in- 
duced the  Lombards  to  throw  off  their  alle- 
giance. Independence  wa>  declared  and  the 
duke  \vjis  chosen  king.  As  early  as  1006 
Henry  II.  was  obliged  to  lead  an  army  across 
the  mountains  in  order  to  restore  quiet  to 
Italy.  -Proceeding  against  Pavia  he  laid  siege 
to  that  city,  which  was  presently  taken  and 
burned.  Believing  the  insurrection  at  an  end 
the  king  returned  into  Germany.  But  no 
sooner  were  the  Alps  between  him  and  Ar- 
duin than  the  latter  again  came  to  the  front 
as  the  leader  of  the  revolution.  Pope  Bene- 
dict VIII.,  the  third  of  the  boy  pontiffs  of 
the  Tii-ciilan  dynasty,  was  so  hard  pressed  by 
the  insurgents  that  he  fled  to  Germany,  and 
besought  Henry  to  aid  him  in  recovering  the 
chair  of  St  Peter.  In  1013  the  king  con- 
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ducted  the  Holy  Fattier  back  to  Italy,  retook 
Pavia,  and  marching  on  Rome  reinstated  Ben- 
edict in  the  papacy.  Then  it  was  that  Henry 
himself  received  at  the  hands  of  the  grateful 
pontiff  the  honor  of  the  Imperial  crown. 

While  the  Polish  war  still  continued  in  the 
Northeast  the  western  frontier  on  the  side 
of  Flanders,  Luxemburg,  and  Lorraine  were 
troubled  with  rebellions.  Indeed,  in  all  parts 
of  the  Empire  the  same  tendency  towards  dis- 
integration and  the  achievement  of  local  in- 
dependence, which  we  have  observed  in  the 
contemporaneous  history  of  Feudal  France, 
was  manifest.  At  this  time  a  violent  quarrel 
broke  out  between  Rudolph  III.,  king  of 
Burgundy,  and  his  nobles,  on  account  of  the 
disposition  which  he  was  about  to  make  of 
the  crown.  In  looking  forward  to  his  exit  he 
bequeathed  the  kingdom  to  his  nephew,  who 
was  none  other  than  the  reigning  Emperor. 
Burgundy  was  thus  about  to  pass  under  the 
German  scepter,  and  to  prevent  this  catas- 
trophe the  Burgundians  went  to  war.  The 
armies  of  Henry  II.  marched  rapidly  to  the 
rescue  and  the  country  was  conquered  after 
two  arduous  campaigns. 

The  year  1020  was  signalized  by  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  great  cathedral  of  Bamberg. 
Upon  this  structure  the  Emperor  had  for  many 
years  lavished  his  treasure.  The  Pope  made 
a  journey  from  Rome  in  order  to  be  present 
and  direct  the  ceremonies  of  consecration. 
His  Holiness  availed  himself  of  the  opportu- 
nities of  the  German  court  again  to  implore 
the  interference  of  Henry  in  the  affairs  of 
Italy.  The  southern  part  of  that  country  was 
now  overrun  and  held  by  the  Greeks.  The 
city  of  Capua  had  been  taken  by  them,  and 
could  not  be  recovered  by  the  Italians.  The 
Emperor  hesitated  not  to  respond  to  the  call. 
In  the  following  year  he  led  a  large  army 
across  the  Alps,  and  expelled  the  Greeks  from 
the  whole  peninsula,  except  a  few  places  on 
the  coast  of  Bruttium.  The  campaign,  how- 
ever, was  almost  as  disastrous  to  the  Germans 
as  to  the  enemy  whom  they  defeated.  A 
pestilence  broke  out,  and  the  army  of  Henry 
was  well-nigh  destroyed  before  it  could  escape 
from  the  country. 

The  remaining  three  years  of  the  reign  of 
the  Emperor  Henry  were  spent  in  settling 
the  affairs  of  Germany.  On  every  side  the 


kingly  prerogative  was  assailed  by  the  dukes 
and  counts  struggling  after  the  manner  of 
feudal  lords  to  become  independent  of  their 
suzerain.  The  development  of  a  feeling  of 
nationality  was  thus  couuterchecked  by  the 
sentiment  of  local  independence.  In  spite  of 
the  strenuous  efforts  of  Henry  H.  he  was 
obliged  to  witness  the  constant  disintegration 
of  the  Empire.  The  spirit  of  the  times  had  so 
changed  since  the  death  of  Otho  the  Great 
that  not  even  the  greatest  genius  and  industry 
could  suffice  to  check  the  forces  of  localism 
and  hold  the  state  in  one.  In  the  year  1024 
the  Emperor  died  and  was  buried  in  his  cathe- 
dral at  Bamberg.  With  him  expired  the 
Saxon  line  of  sovereigns  which  had  begun 
with  Conrad  I.  in  918. 

It  thus  became  necessary  for  the  German 
nobles  to  elect  a  new  sovereign  in  the  place 
of  Henry  II.  For  this  purpose  a  great  assem- 
bly was  held  on  the  Rhine,  near  the  city  of 
Mayence.  This  had  now  become  the  border 
line  between  the  Germans  and  the  Franks. 
About  sixty  thousand  persons  came  to  the 
assembly.  Two  great  camps  were  formed, 
the  one  on  the  eastern,  the  other  on  the  west- 
ern bank  of  the  river.  The  candidates  for 
the  Imperial  crown  were  two  cousins,  both 
named  Conrad,  and  both  supported  by  a  pow- 
erful following.  At  length,  after  five  days  of 
discussion  not  unmixed  with  intrigue,  the 
choice  fell  on  CONRAD  OF  SUABIA,  the  elder 
and  more  popular  of  the  candidates,  and  he  at 
once  received  the  crown  in  the  cathedral  of 
Mayence.  The  election  had  turned  largely 
upon  the  facts  that  Conrad  was  a  man  of 
great  abilities,  and  that  he  had  married  the 
Princess  Gisela  of  Suabia.  By  her — for  she 
was  already  experienced  in  the  matter  of  gov- 
ernment— the  new  Emperor  was  greatly  aided 
in  conducting  the  affairs  of  state.  Nor  was 
any  serious  opposition  manifested  to  the  as- 
sumption of  royal  power  by  one  so  worthy  to 
wield  the  scepter. 

It  was  the  peculiarity  of  mediaeval  times  that 
a  change  of  dynasty  generally  furnished  the 
occasion  for  the  revolt  of  malcontent  peoples. 
The  accession  of  Conrad  II.  proved  to  be  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  First  of  all,  the  Lom- 
bards threw  off  the  German  yoke.  They  fell 
upon  the  city  of  Pavia  and  destroyed  the  Im- 
perial palace.  At  the  same  time  Rudolph  of 
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Burgundy,  who,  as  will  be  remembered,  had 
designed  to  give  his  kingdom  In  Henry  II., 
now  changed  his  iuiu<l  ami  re-i-tcd  tin-  claims 
of  Conrad.  In  I'olund,  aUo,  King  Hole-Ian 
annulled  the  existing  treaty  ami  ivt'u-c<l  any 
longer  to  recogni/e  the  tributary  relation  of 
the  kingdom.  Just  at  the  time,  however, 
when  the  Empire  seemed  to  totter,  the  Pol  Mi 
king  died,  and  while  his  sous  were  engaged  in 
a  violent  quarrel  about  the  succession  Conrad 
found  opportunity  to  reestablish  his  sover- 
eignty over  the  country.  In  Burgundy  also 
the  childless  Rudolph  III.  was  presently  obliged 
to  yield  to  the  logic  of  events  and  acknowl- 
edge Conrad  as  his  successor.  With  Canute 
the  Great  of  England  the  Emperor  made  a 
treaty  by  which  the  Eider  was  established  as 
his  boundary  on  the  side  of  Denmark. 

Having  thus  effected  a  settlement  of  the 
affairs  north  of  the  Alps,  Conrad  next  turned 
his  attention  to  the  insurgent  Lombards.  He 
led  an  army  across  the  mountains,  and  early 
in  1026  entered  the  valley  of  the  Po.  Find- 
ing Pavia  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  the  king 
proceeded  to  Milan,  where  he  received,  at  the 
hands  of  the  nobles,  the  iron  crown  of  Lom- 
bardy.  In  the  course  of  a  single  year  all 
Northern  Italy  yielded  to  his  sway.  In  the 
following  spring  he  continued  his  course  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  welcomed  by  Pope  John 
XIX.,  one  of  the  Tusculan  pontiffs,  being 
now  but  twelve  years  of  age.  At  the  hands 
of  this  sage  father  of  the  Holy  See,  Conrad  re- 
ceived the  golden  crown  of  Empire.  Canute 
of  England  and  Rudolph  of  Burgundy  were 
present  on  the  occasion,  which  was  signalized 
by  the  betrothal  of  Gunhilde,  daughter  of 
Canute,  to  Prince  Henry,  son  of  the  Emperor. 

In  the  mean  time  the  adventurous  Normans 
had  made  their  way  into  Southern  Italy,  and 
had  there  succeeded  in  expelling  from  the 
country  the  Greeks  and  the  Saracens.  After 
their  manner  they  took  possession  for  them- 
selves, and  a  new  Normandy  was  about  to  be 
established  in  the  South.  Conrad  found  it 
necessary  to  stretch  out  the  Imperial  scepter 
towards  the  .Mediterranean.  But  the  Nor- 
mans, though  they  readily  assumed  the  rela- 
tion of  vassals  to  the  crown,  refused  to  leave 
the  provinces  which  they  had  conquered. 
Thus  did  the  blood  of  the  northern  race* 
assert  itself  as  far  as  the  strait  of  Medina. 


During  the  absence  of  the  Emperor  in 
Italy,  an  alarming  condition  of  affairs  hud 
supervened  in  Germany.  Duke  Krne-t  II., 
of  Suabia,  step-son  of  Conrad,  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt  and  laid  claim  to  the  crown 
of  Burgundy.  On  reaching  tin-  paternal  king- 
dom the  Kmpcror  marched  against  the  insur- 
gents, defeated  Ernest  and  threw  him  into 
prison.  The  prayers  of  Gisela,  the  ivli.-l 
prince's  mother,  at  length  prevailed  to  secure 
him  his  liberation.  But  he  failed  to  keep 
faith  with  the  crown,  united  himself  with 
Count  Werner  of  Kyburg,  became  an  outlaw 
in  the  Black  Forest,  and  was  soon  afterwards 
killed  in  a  battle  with  the  Imperial  troops. 
Such,  however,  had  been  the  daring  career 
which  the  rebellious  prince  had  run  that  he 
became  a  popular  hero,  and  his  exploits  were 
sung  in  the  ballads  and  recited  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  a  story-loving  people.  Duke  Ernest 
was  the  Robin  Hood  of  Germany. 

The  affairs  of  Poland,  after  an  epoch  of 
turbulence  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Boles- 
lau,  at  length  fell  to  a  calm.  The  Poles 
again  asserted  their  independence  of  the  Ger- 
man crown,  and  Conrad  invaded  the  country 
to  reestablish  his  authority.  But  the  expedi- 
tion ended  in  disaster.  The  Imperial  army 
was  utterly  defeated  and  forced  back  to  the 
river  Elbe.  By  this  time  a  war  had  broken 
out  between  Count  Albert  of  Austria  and 
King  Stephen  of  Hungary.  The  latter  had 
succeeded  in  inducing  his  people  to  abandon 
paganism,  and  had  himself,  in  the  year  1000, 
been  baptized  by  Pope  Sylvester  II. ;  but  his 
piety,  which  afterwards  gained  for  him  the 
appellation  of  Saint,  did  not  save  him  from 
the  lust  of  war.  Count  Albert  appealed 
to  the  Emperor  for  aid,  and  the  Hunga- 
rians were  obliged  to  consent  to  a  treaty 
of  peace  dictated  by  the  conquerors.  A  set- 
tlement having  been  reached  on  the  Danubian 
frontier,  Conrad  found  opportunity  to  renew 
the  war  with  the  Poles.  In  this,  also,  he  was 
successful,  and  Poland  again  became  tributary 
to  the  Empire.  In  10:;-J  Rudolph  of  Bur- 
gundy fulfilled  the  promise  which  he  had 
made  !>v  sendiiiLr  his  crown  and  scepter  to  the 
Emperor.  Hereupon,  ''mint  <  >do  of  Cham- 
pagne, who  as  the  next  relative  to  Rudolph, 
claimed  the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  and  raised  a 
revolt  in  the  southern  part  of  that  province. 
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BAPTISM  OF  SAINT  STEPHEN  BY  POPE  SYLVESTER  II. 
From  the  painting  by  Bencznr  Gyula,  in  the  National  Museum,  Pesth. 
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The  insurrection  was  of  sufficient  importance 
to  demand  the  presence  of  an  Imperial  army. 
But  Count  Odo  was  overthrown,  and  Conrad 
was  crowned  king  of  Burgundy.  Thus,  in 
the  early  |>:irt  of  the  eleventh  century  was  the 
valley  of  the  Rhone,  including  about  the  half 
of  Switzerland,  incorporated  with  the  Empire. 
The  union,  however,  extended  no  further  than 
the  establishment  of  a  political  bond,  and  not 
to  the  institutions,  language,  and  social  cus- 
toms of  the  Burgundiiius,  who  continued  as 
they  had  been,  essentially  French. 

In  Italy  a  movement  was  now  begun  which 
in  its  result  was  one  of  the  most  important  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  Imperial  sway  over 
the  Italian  peoples  was  nominal  rather  than 
real.  It  afforded  but  little  protection  to  soci- 
ety and  had  in  itself  no  element  of  stability. 
In  order  to  continue,  it  had  to  be  constantly 
reestablished  by  force.  To  be  sure,  the  pajwl 
power  never  failed  to  uphold  the  author- 
ity of  the  Emperors ;  for  by  this  means  the 
Popes  were  in  turn  enabled  in  every  time  of 
need  to  call  forth  the  secular  sword  in  defense 
of  their  interests. 

Many  of  the  Italian  nobles  and  patriots, 
however,  perceived  the  hollowness  of  this  fac- 
titious system  of  government.  A  few  of  the 
bolder  spirits  grew  restless  under  a  foreign 
domination  which  claimed  every  thing  and 
gave  nothing.  Chief  among  these  brave 
spirits  was  Heribert,  archbishop  of  Milan. 
In  the  year  1037  he  induced  the  people 
of  his  city  to  throw  off  the  Imperial  yoke  and 
assert  their  independence.  The  insurrection 
was  organized  under  the  leadership  of  Heri- 
bert, who  staked  all  on  the  cast  of  the  die. 
He  was  deposed  by  the  Emperor  ami  excom- 
municated by  the  Pope.  But  he  defied  them 
both,  and  prepared  the  defense  of  Milan.  The 
fortifications  of  the  city  were  so  strengthened 
that  Conrad's  army  was  obliged  to  desist  from 
the  siege,  and  the  virtual  independence  of 
Milan  was  achieved.  Such  was  the  beginning 
of  that  movement  which,  in  the  following 
century,  led  to  the  emancipation  of  the  cities 
and  the  establishment  of  the  petty  hut  vigor- 
ous Republics  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  career  of  Conrad  II.  was  already 
drawing  to  a  close.  Two  years  after  th.-  re- 
volt of  Milan  he  died  at  the  city  of  Utrecht, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  HEX  is  Y  III. 


The  latter,  now  twenty-three  yean  of  age, 
was  a  prince  of  the  highest  promise.  In  tal- 
ents and  accomplishments  he  was  equallv  pre- 
eminent, ami  the  condition  of  the  Empire  at 
tin-  time  of  liisi  accession  was  such  as  to  fur- 
ni.-h  a  fair  opportunity  for  the  display  of  his 
abilities.  In  Germany  Proper  there  was  a 
general  peace.  The  Bohemians  and  Hunga- 
rians, however,  again  rose  again-t  the  crown 
and  attempted  to  gain  their  independence. 
In  two  arduous  campaigns  Henry  overthrew 
the  armies  of  the  insurgent  states  and  re- 
stored his  authority.  Duke  Casimir,  of  Po- 
land, and  Peter,  king  of  Hungary,  were 
both  compelled  to  acknowledge  their  depend- 
ence upon  the  Imperial  crown.  The  Russian 
Czar  attempt"  d  to  ally  his  fortunes  with  those 
of  the  Empire.  He  offered  his  daughter  to 
Henry  after  the  death  of  Queen  Gunhilde, 
but  the  princess  was  declined  by  the  Emperor 
in  favor  of  Agnes  of  Poitiers,  who  became  his 
second  queen. 

A  cursory  view  of  the  social  condition  of 
Germany  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury would  reveal  a  gloomy  and  forbidding 
prospect.  The  resources  of  the  state  were 
wasted  in  almost  continual  warfare.  Follow- 
ing hard  after  this  fact  stalked  ever  the  -pce- 
ters  of  pestilence  and  famine.  The  ministers 
of  the  state  and  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church 
were,  for  the  most  part,  ignorant,  mercenary, 
corrupt.  The  general  administration  of  the 
Church,  under  the  auspices  of  the  )H>\  Popes 
of  Tusculum,  had  sunk  to  the  lowest  level. 
The  prostitution  of  the  Italian  clergy  to  the 
basest  of  motives  and  practices  had  led  to  a 
similar  defilement  throughout  all  Christendom. 
The  year  A.  D.  1000  had  passed  without  the 
fiery  catastrophe,  and  the  End  of  the  World 
seemed  to  be  indefinitely  postponed.  Reacting 
from  the  abject  despair  of  the  preceding  cen- 
tury, the  lenders  of  the  age  entered  upon  a 
career  of  defiance  and  criminal  bravado;  and 
though  the  End  of  the  World  was  no  longer 
to  lie  dreaded,  the  End  of  Humanity  seemed 
nigh  at  hand.  Disappointed  superstition  sub- 
stituted the  gulf  of  depravity  for  the  abyss 
of  fear. 

It  will  not  have  escaped  the  attention  of 
any  careful  student  of  hiMory  that  the  human 
race  has  in  itself  in  the  last  hour  of  it* 
despair  the  power  of  sudden  recovery.  Just 
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at  the  time  when  the  last  embers  of  hope  are 
expiring  in  the  ashes  of  bitterness  and  gloom, 
a  sudden  breeze,  as  if  blown  up  from  the  pa- 
vilion of  the  unseen  world,  touches  the  dying 
coals,  kindles  them  into  a  feeble  jet,  the  jet 
into  a  flame,  the  flame  into  a  conflagration. 
The  epoch  of  revival  succeeds  the  epoch  of 
hopelessness,  and  man,  inflamed  with  new  am- 
bition, begins  again  the  confident  battles  of 
existence. 

In  the  midst  of  this  violent  and  pestilential 
century,  the  first  throb  of  one  of  these  revivals 
of  humanity  was  felt  in  Southern  Europe. 
The  occasion  for  the  reaction  against  the 
crime  and  despair  of  the  age  was  found  in  the 
scandalous  corruption  of  the  Church,  and  the 
first  movement  of  reform  had  the  same  origin 
with  the  abuse  which  demanded  it.  The 
Burgundian  monks  of  Cluny,  led  by  their  ab- 
bot, Odilo,  began  to  inveigh  against  the  vices 
of  the  time,  especially  against  the  remorseless 
methods  of  mediaeval  warfare.  They  pro- 
claimed a  dogma  which  became  known  as  the 
TRUCE  OF  GOD,  by  which  all  combats,  whether 
public  or  private,  were  forbidden  from  the 
evening  of  each  Wednesday  until  the  morning 
of  the  following  Monday.  The  larger  part  of 
the  week  was  thus  absolutely  reserved  for  the 
duties  of  peace.  Private  feuds  and  public 
battles  were  so  impeded  by  the  perpetual  re- 
currence of  the  truce  that  the  baffled  spirit  of 
retaliation  and  revenge  could  hardly  any 
longer  be  gratified.  The  new  doctrine  was 
received  with  great  favor.  The  monks  who 
had  originated  the  measure  became  known  as 
the  Congregation  of  Cluny,  and  many  pious 
ecclesiastics  in  different  and  distant  parts 
sought  to  join  themselves  with  the  peaceful 
brotherhood.  Not  a  few  of  the  secular  princes 
favored  the  beneficent  measure,  and  the  Em- 
peror Henry  III.  called  a  diet  of  the  German 
nobles  for  the  express  purpose  of  enforcing 
the  observance  of  the  truce. 

One  reform  led  to  another.  At  this  epoch 
the  crime  of  simony,  or  the  practice  of  selling 
the  offices  and  dignity  of  the  Church,  was 
scandalously  prevalent.  Unscrupulous  aspir- 
ants, all  the  way  from  the  common  priesthood 
to  the  papacy,  were  wont  to  buy  the  coveted 
preferment.  The  largest  bribe  won  the  contest 
over  the  greatest  merit.  The  Congregation  of 
Cluny  attacked  this  abuse  with  great  vigor, 


but  with  less  success  than  had  attended  their 
efforts  in  combating  the  merciless  methods  of 
war.  Henry  III.  again  lent  his  aid  in  the  ef- 
fort at  reform.  He  took  pains  to  favor  the 
appointment  of  such  priests  only  as  were  moral 
and  intelligent.  He  interfered  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Holy  See.  Three  rival  Popes  were  at 
this  time  contending  for  the  seat  of  St.  Peter. 
Each  of  these  had  excommunicated  the  other 
two,  together  with  their  followers.  There  was 
good  reason  why  the  Emperor  should  cross 
the  Alps  and  attempt  the  restitution  of  order 
and  decency  in  the  papal  state.  Accordingly, 
in  1046,  Henry  made  his  way  into  Lombardy, 
and  thence  to  the  old  Etruscan  city  of  Sutri, 
where  a  great  synod  was  held  to  consider  and 
reconcile  the  difficulties  of  the  Church.  It 
was  voted  that  all  three  of  the  alleged  Popes 
should  be  deposed,  and  that  the  tiara  should 
be  placed  on  the  head  of  the  Bishop  of  Bam- 
berg.  This  choice,  however,  so  evidently 
made  out  of  deference  to  the  Emperor,  was 
very  distasteful  to  the  real  reformers,  and  the 
dislike  for  Clement  II. — for  such  was  the  title 
of  the  new  pontiff" — was  greatly  increased 
when  the  Holy  Father,  on  the  same  day  of  his 
own  coronation,  conferred  the  Imperial  crown 
on  Henry.  The  growing  republican  spirit  of 
Italy  was  vexed  and  offended  by  this  ill-con- 
cealed bargain  struck  by  the  Pope  and  the 
Emperor  in  the  very  center  of  the  reformatory 
movement.  The  temporary  backset  given  to 
the  work  acted  as  a  stimulus  to  the  demo- 
cratic spirit  already  rife  in  Venice  and  Milan. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Italican  clergy 
and  people,  who  had  hitherto  been  an  actual 
factor  in  the  election  of  the  Popes,  were  re- 
manded to  the  background.  The  right  of 
choice  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  bishops,  and 
they,  receiving  their  appointment  from  the 
Emperor,  were  certain  to  follow  his  lead  and 
preference  in  the  selection  of  a  pontiff.  Be- 
tween the  years  1047  and  1055  no  fewer  than 
four  Popes  were  successively  raised  to  the  pa- 
pal dignity  at  the  dictation  of  Henry  III. 

Near  the  close  of  his  reign  the  Emperor 
again  visited  Italy,  and  readjusted  the  affairs 
of  the  Norman  principalities  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  peninsula.  While  absent  on  this 
mission  the  home  kingdom  was  seriously  dis- 
turbed with  outbreaks  and  dissensions.  The 
three  counts — Godfrey  of  Lorraine,  Baldwin 
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of  Flanders,  and  Dietrich  of  Holland — all 
threw  off  the  Imperial  sway  ami  asserted  their 
independence.  The  occasion  of  this  alarming 
outbreak  was  the  persistent  folly  of  Henry  in 
filling  the  offices  of  the  Empire  with  his  per- 
sonal friends  and  kinsmen,  to  the  exclusion  of 
more  able  and  meritorious  claimants.  80  great 
was  the  abuse  complained  of  that  by  the  year 
1051  all  the  states  of  Germany",  with  the  sin- 


Iliet  with  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  and  sent  a 
powerful  army  agnin>t  Godfrey  of  Lorraine. 
Hut  no  decided  successes  were  achieved  liy  the 
lm|H-rial  arms,  and  the  insurrectionary  state* 
could  not  be  quieted. 
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gle  exception  of  Saxony,  were  governed  by 
the  personal  friends  and  relatives  of  the  Em- 
peror. But  the  stubborn  monarch  was  not  to 
be  put  from  his  purpose  by  opposition.  He 
plunged  into  a  four  years'  bloody  war  with 
the  rebellious  dukes.  He  called  to  his  aid  his 
creature,  Pope  Leo  IX.,  who  excommunicated 
the  insurgents.  He  procured  the  a-i-: 
of  the  English  and  Danish  fleets  in  his  con- 


During  the  progress  of  the  war  Duke  Bern- 
hard  of  Saxony,  who  was  not  a  favorite  of  the 
Emperor,  held  himself  and  his  countrymen  in 
a  sort  of  unfriendly  neutrality.  With  a  view 
to  counteract  this  antagonism  Henry  III.  ap- 
pointed one  of  his  friends,  named  Adelbert, 
as  archbishop  of  Bremen.  At  the  same  time 
he  built  for  himself  the  royal  castle  of  Goslar. 
at  the  foot  of  the  Ham,  to  the  end  that 
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he    might   have   a    residence    on   the   Saxon 
border. 

While  these  events  were  taking  place  north 
of  the  Alps,  Italy  was  again  rent  with  a  civil 
commotion.  In  1054  Pope  Leo  IX.  under- 
took the  conduct  of  a  campaign  against  the 
Normans.  The  result  was  the  defeat  of  his 
forces  and  the  capture  of  himself  by  the 
enemy.  His  Holiness,  however,  was  treated 
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with  the  greatest  respect  by  his  warlike  cap- 
tors. Themselves  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Feudal  spirit,  they  hesitated  not  to  acknowl- 
edge themselves  the  vassals  of  their  prisoner : 
this,  too,  with  no  regard  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  already  the  vassals  of  the  Emperor.  The 
latter  must  now  regain  or  lose  his  dominion 
in  the  South.  He  accordingly  set  out  for 
Italy  to  reassert  his  claims.  Arriving  in  Lom- 
bardy,  he  summoned  a  diet  and  held  a  review 
of  the  Italian  army  at  Piacenza.  Just  after- 


wards the  problem  was  simplified  by  the  death 
of  Leo  IX.  and  by  the  Imperial  appointment 
of  Victor  II.  as  his  successor.  Now  it  was 
that  the  powerful  hand,  first  shadowy  and 
then  real,  of  the  celebrated  Hildebrand  of  Sa- 
vona,  an  austere  monk  of  Cluny,  began  to  be 
visible  behind  the  throne  and  miter  of  St. 
Peter.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  both  Leo 
and  Victor  had  been  but  clay  in  the  hands  of 
the  great  monkish  potter, 
who  moulded  them  to  his 
will. 

As  to  Henry  HI.,  the 
end  was  now  at  hand.  In 
the  fall  of  1056,  while  re- 
siding at  the  castle  of  Gos- 
lar,  he  was  visited  by  the 
Pope  ;  but  the  latter  was 
unable  to  raise  the  broken 
spirits  of  the  aged  and 
troubled  monarch.  Already 
in  his  last  illness,  his  exit 
was  hastened  by  the  news 
of  a  disaster  which  his 
army  had  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  Slavonians. 
The  curtain  fell,  and  the 
scepter  was  left  to  the  Em- 
peror's sou,  already  crowned 
as  king  of  Germany,  and 
afterwards  to  receive  the 
Imperial  title  of  HENRY  IV. 
Being  yet  in  his  minor- 
ity the  young  prince  was 
placed  under  the  regency 
of  his  mother,  the  Empress 
Agues,  of  Poitiers.  The 
latter  devoted  herself  assid- 
uously to  the  care  of  the 
state,  and  for  a  while  af- 
fairs went  better  than  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  her  husband.  The  hos- 
tile provinces  of  Flanders  and  Lorraine  were 
again  brought  to  a  peaceful  acknowledgment 
of  the  Imperial  sway.  It  was  not  long,  how- 
ever, until  the  old  favorites  of  the  deceased 
king  regained  their  ascendency,  and  the  reform 
was  brought  to  an  end.  The  feudal  lords 
scarcely  any  longer  heeded  the  Imperial  man- 
date, but  each  pursued  his  own  way  towards 
local  independence.  In  Italy  especially  they 
asserted  themselves  in  affairs  of  Church  and 
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state,  and  demanded  the  old-time  ri-hi  of 
nominating  the  I'ope.  This  claim  was  re- 
sisted by  the  Empress,  who  in  1 '»•'»*  rai-.-il 
Nicholas  II.  to  the  throne.  In  a  short  time 
the  new  pontiff  •arpiuad  tlie  queen-regent  by 
abandonding  the  interests  of  the  Empire  and 
casting  in  his  lot  with  the  Norman  barons 
and  new-born  republican  cities  of  Italy.  In 
the  home  kingdom,  also,  the  feudal  broils  were 
perpetually  renewed.  A  conspiracy  was  made 
to  destroy  Prince  Henry  and  change  the  dy- 
nasty. When  the  first  plot  was  foiled,  a 
second  was  formed  under  the  lead  of  Hanno, 
archbishop  of  Cologne.  Tin-  pm-po-o  now  was 
to  wrest  Henry  IV.  from  his  mother,  drive 
her  into  retirement,  and  transfer  the  regency 
to  some  prince  who  was  able  to  exercise  Im- 
perial authority.  Hanno  succeeded  in  entic- 
ing young  Henry  on  board  his  vessel  at  Kai- 
serswerth.  Here  the  royal  lad,  then  but 
twelve  years  of  age,  was  seized  by  the  con- 
spirators and  forcibly  carried  away.  Shortly 
afterwards  a  meeting  of  the  princes  was  held, 
and  the  young  king  was  placed  under  the 
guardianship  of  Hanno. 

The  severity  of  his  protector  soon  alienated 
both  Henry  and  the  nobles  of  'the  Empire. 
A  counter  revolution  deprived  Hanno  of 
the  guardianship,  and  the  same  was  trans- 
ferred to  Adelbert  of  Bremen.  The  latter 
held  the  troublesome  distinction  until  1065, 
when  the  prince,  then  reaching  the  age  of 
fifteen,  was  invested  with  the  sword  of  man- 
hood. Taking  the  government  upon  himself, 
Henry  reluctantly  accepted  Hanno  as  his 
chief  counselor,  the  latter  being  forced  upon 
him  by  the  princes  of  Cologne  and  others 
affiliated  with  them. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  the  young  king 
took  for  his  wife  the  Italian  princess,  Bertha. 
But  in  the  course  of  three  years  he  wearied 
of  his  choice  and  sought  to  be  divorced.  The 
Archbishop  of  Mayence  gave  his  sanction ; 
but  Hildebrand,  now  the  chancellor  of  Pope 
Alexander  II.,  induced  the  pontiff  to  deny  the 
king's  wishes  and  Honry  was  obliged  '"  yield. 
His  humiliation  over  the  failure  of  the  project 
was  compensated  by  the  death  of  the  old  en- 
emy of  his  House,  Godfrey  of  Lorraine. 
About  the  same  time  another  foe,  Dtika  Oth'i 
of  Bavaria,  was  seized  by  the  king's  party  and 
deprived  of  his  duchy.  Both  these  events 


tended  [Miwcrfully  to  establish  Henry  in  the 
Km|iire,  but  the  tendency  was  somewhat  in-n- 
trali/cd  by  the  ho-tile  attitude  of  MHLMI  . 
Saxony.  The  >axoii>  had  never  been  puticiit 
iiinler  the  rule  of  the  r'raiiconian  Km|N-ron, 
and  cm- u instances  now  favon-d  a  general  re- 
volt of  the  nation.  The  people,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  deposed  Duke  <,f  Havana,  rose 
to  the  number  of  .-i\ty  thousand,  marched 
upon  the  castle  of  Harzburg,  and  demanded 
of  Henry  the  dismissal  of  his  counselors  and 
a  reform  of  the  government.  This  the  king 
refused,  and  was  thereupon  besieged  in  his 
castle. 

When  the  situation  became  critical,  he  es- 
caped from  Harzburg  and  fled  almost  without 
a  following.  Not  until  he  reached  the  Rhine 
was  there  any  general  uprising  in  his  favor. 
The  cities  in  this  region,  however,  had  grown 
re-tive  under  the  domination  of  the  bishops, 
and  were  eager  to  begin  a  revolution  by  receiv- 
ing the  fugitive  Emperor.  His  fortunes  were 
thus  stayed  by  a  powerful  support,  but  he  was 
presently  obliged  to  make  peace  with  the 
Saxons,  who  dictated  their  own  terms  of  set- 
tlement. They  even  proceeded  to  the  extreme 
of  demolishing  the  Eni|H-ror's  castle  and  church 
at  Harzburg,  where  the  bones  of  his  father 
were  buried.  This  flagrant  abuse  of  victory 
soon  turned  the  tide  in  favor  of  Henry,  who 
rallied  a  large  army,  entered  the  country  of 
the  Saxons,  and  inflicted  on  them  on  over- 
whelming defeat.  Thus  at  length  were  all 
parts  of  the  Empire  reduced  to  submission, 
and  the  throne  of  Henry  IV.  seemed  more 
firmly  established  than  that  of  any  former 
Emperor  of  the  German  race. 

Now  it  was,  however,  that  the  great  monk 
Hildebrand,  after  having  moulded  the  policy 
of  the  papacy  during  four  successive  pontifi- 
cates, himself  assumed  the  tiara,  and,  with  tin- 
title  of  Gregory  VII.,  took  the  seat  of  8t 
Peter.  He  was  without  doubt  the  greatest 
genius  of  his  age,  and  the  work  of  his  far- 
reaching  intellect  in  establishing  a  new  order 
throughout  Christendom  has  continued  to  be 
felt  for  more  than  eight  hundred  yean. 

Coining    to    the   papal    thr in    I1 '73,  he  at 

once  -<t  about  reca.-tin^  the  whole  policy  and 
form  of  the  papal  Church.  At  the  first  the 
Bishop  of  Koine  had  neither  claimed  nor  ex- 
crci-ed  any  special  preeminence  over  the  other 
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prelates  of  the  Christian  world.  From  the 
sixth  to  the  eleventh  century  the  Pope  had 
claimed  to  be,  and  was,  the  nominal  head  of 
Christendom ;  but  the  office  was  still  regarded 
as  subordinate  in  all  secular  matters  to  the 
kings  and  emperors  of  Europe.  It  remained 
for  Gregory  VII.  to  conceive  the  stupendous 
scheme  of  raising  the  papal  scepter  above  all 
powers  and  dominions  of  the  earth.  The  proj- 
ect was  no  less  in  its  design  than  the  estab- 
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lishment  of  a  colossal  religious  empire,  to 
which  all  kingdoms,  peoples,  and  tribes  should 
do  a  willing  obeisance.  In  carrying  out  this 
prodigious  design  Gregory  conceived  that  the 
first  steps  necessary  were  certain  reforms  in 
the  Church  itself.  He  began  by  espousing 
the  doctrine  of  a  celibate  clergy.  He  resolved 
that  every  priest  of  Christendom  should  belong 
wholly  to  the  Church,  and  should  know  no 
tie  of  earthly  kinship  or  affection.  The  strug- 
gle which  had  been  begun  in  the  times  of 
Charlemagne  for  the  obliteration  of  a  married 
priesthood  was  renewed  in  all  Western  Eu- 


rope. In  the  mean  time  the  spread  of  the 
monastic  orders,  all  of  which  were  celibate, 
had  greatly  strengthened  the  cause  of  an  un- 
married priesthood.  In  1074  the  law  of  celib- 
acy was  proclaimed  as  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  Romish  hierarchy,  and  from 
that  day  forth  the  power  and  influence 
of  the  opposing  party  in  the  Church  began 
to  wane  until  it  was  finally  extinguished 
in  the  fourteenth  century. 

In  the  next  place,  Gregory 
turned  his  attention  to  the  crime 
of  simony.  The  proclamation 
of  the  celibacy  of  the  priesthood 
was  quickly  followed  by  another 
denouncing  the  sale  of  the  offi- 
ces of  the  Church.  It  was  de- 
clared that  henceforth  the  bish- 
ops, instead  of  being  invested 
with  the  insignia  of  office  by 
the  secular  princes,  whom  they 
paid  for  the  preferment,  should 
receive  the  ring  and  crosier  only 
from  the  hands  of  the  Pope. 
Without  a  moment's  hesitation 
Gregory  sent  orders  to  Henry  IV. 
to  enforce  the  reform  through- 
out the  Empire.  Henry  was 
at  this  time  wearing  the  Im- 
perial crown.  He  was  Emperor 
of  the  West — successor  of  Caesar 
and  Charlemagne.  To  be  thus 
addressed  by  a  Pope — a  creature 
until  now  made  and  unmade  by 
an  Imperial  edict — seemed  not 
only  a  reversal  of  the  whole 
order  of  human  authority,  but 
also  a  flagrant  insult  done  to  the 
greatest  potentate  in  the  world. 
In  the  height  of  his  indignation  the  Em- 
peror called  a  synod  at  Worms,  and,  with  the 
aid  of  the  bishops,  at  once  proceeded  to  de- 
pose the  Pope  from  office.  Word  was  sent  to 
the  malcontent  elements  in  Rome,  advising 
that  the  arrogant  monk  of  Savona  be  driven 
from  the  city ;  but  before  the  message  was  re- 
ceived Gregory,  though  environed  with  foes 
and  threatened  with  an  insurrection  of  the 
Normans  in  the  South,  had  suppressed  the 
rising  tumult,  enforced  order  throughout  the 
states  of  the  Church,  and  now  stood  ready  to 
measure  swords  with  the  Emperor.  Against 
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that  potentate  he  hurled  the  bolt  of  excom- 
munication. 

It  was  now  Henry's  time  to  act  on  the  de- 
fensive. He  issued  a  summons  for  a  national 
Diet,  but  the  lukewarm  princes  hesitated  to 
come  to  his  aid.  After  a  year  of  endeavor, 
the  assembly  at  last  was  held  at  Mayence  in 
1076.  But  the  nobles  would  not  permit  the 
Emperor  to  be  present.  He  was  obliged  to  send 
a  messenger  and  to  signify  his  willingness  to 
yield  the  whole  question  at  issue  between  him- 
self and  the  Pope  to  the  body  for  decision. 
In  the  following  year  the  assembly  reconvened 
at  Augsburg,  and  Gregory  rather  than  Henry 
was  invited  to  be  present.  The  latter,  now 
greatly  alarmed  at  the  situation,  at  once  set 
out  for  Italy,  in  the  hope  of  settling  the  contro- 
versy by  a  personal  interview  with  the  Pope. 
On  arriving  in  Lombardy  he  found  the  peo- 
ple in  insurrection  and  might  easily  have  led 
them  in  triumph  against  his  great  enemy. 
The  latter,  indeed,  seeing  the  peril  to  which 
he  was  then  exposed,  took  counsel  of  his 
prudence,  and  though  already  on  his  way  to 
meet  the  German  Diet,  he  turned  aside  to 
find  safety  in  a  castle  of  Canossa  in  the 
Apennines. 

Henry,  however,  was  far  from  availing 
himself  of  the  possible  advantage.  Instead 
of  warlike  menace  and  flourish  of  the  sword, 
he  humbly  clad  himself  in  sackcloth,  went 
barefoot  to  the  gate  of  the  castle  of  Canossa, 
and  sought  admittance  as  a  penitent.  There 
for  three  days  in  the  snow  and  sleet,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Caesar  was  allowed  to  stand  waiting 
before  the  gate.  At  last  being  admitted  he 
flung  himself  before  the  triumphant  Gregory, 
promised  present  submission  and  future  obedi- 
ence, and  was  lifted  up  with  the  kiss  of  rec- 
onciliation.1 

The  pardon  bestowed  by  the  Pope  on  the 
penitent  king  turned  many  of  the  princes 
against  the  powerful  pontiff";  for  they  had 
hoped  to  see  the  Emperor  deposed  and  de- 

1  This  humiliation  of  Henry  was  in  a  measure 
atoned  for  by  the  papacy  n  few  years  afterwards 
when  Gregory's  successor,  Calixtus  II.,  was  com- 
pelled at  the  Hiet  of  Worms  to  surrender  to 
Henry  V.  the  right  of  investiture.  In  IIL'L' Calix- 
tus  openly  laid  down  before  the  ini|>.-rial  throne 
the  symhols  of  his  temporal  authority,  reserving 
for  himself  only  the  ring  and  crosier  as  the  signs 
of  his  spiritual  dominion. 
VOL.  II.-17 


stroyed.  Many  now  went  over  to  the  Impe- 
rial interest,  and  the  Empire  was  rent  with 
strife.  The  anti-imperial  party  in  'n-rmany 
proclaimed  Kin^  Rudolph  ofSuahiaa-  ll.-iirv'- 
successor,  and  the  Emperor  was  supported  by 
the  Lombards.  For  two  years  a  fierce  civil 
war  left  its  ravages  on  hattle-h'eld  and  in 
city,  until  1080,  Rudolph  fell  in  the  conflict, 
and  the  power  of  Henry  was  completely  re- 
established. 

The  victor  now  remembered  the  Pope  as 
the  cause  of  all  his  griefs.  With  a  large 
army  he  crossed  the  mountains  and  received 
the  iron  crown  at  the  hands  of  the  nobles  of 
Lombardy.  The  Countess  Matilda  of  Tus- 
cany, to  whom  belonged  the  castle  of  Canossa, 
exerted  herself  to  the  utmost,  but  in  vain,  to 
prevent  the  progress  of  the  invaders.  Rome 
was  besieged  by  the  German  army,  and  Greg- 
ory was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  castle 
of  St.  Angelo.  In  his  extremity  he  issued  an 
edict,  releasing  from  a  previous  ban  Robert 
Guiscard,  the  Norman  suzerain  of  Southern 
Italy,  who  was  now  besought  by  the  Pope  to 
come  to  the  rescue  and  aid  in  the  expulsion 
of  the  Germans  from  Italy.  Guiscard  here- 
upon led  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men, 
mostly  Saracens  out  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica, 
to  the  Eternal  City,  and  the  Emperor  was 
obliged  to  retire  before  them.  The  Pope 
gained  his  release  by  the  aid  of  the  Normans, 
but  his  allies  proved  to  be  almost  as  much  to 
be  dreaded  as  the  enemy  from  beyond  the  Alps. 
The  city  of  Rome,  the  greater  part  of  which 
had  already  been  destroyed  by  the  Germans 
during  the  siege,  was  now  assailed  by  the 
friendly  Saracens,  who  burned  what  remained, 
sluicing  the  streets  with  blood  and  carrying 
away  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  into  slav- 
ery. So  complete  was  the  devastation  of  the 
City  of  the  Ages  that  the  Pope  durst  not  re- 
main with  the  desperate  brigands  who  now 
prowled  around  her  ashes,  but  chose  to  retire 
with  the  Saracens  as  far  as  Salerno.  There 
in  1085  the  greatest  of  the  Popes  of  Rome 
expired  in  exile. 

The  death  of  Gregory  VII.  was  the  signal 
of  a  papal  schism.  The  Emperor  made  haste 
to  reassert  his  old  prerogative  hy  the  apjMiint- 
ment  of  a  new  Pope,  who  came  to  the  papal 
seat  with  the  title  of  Clement  III.  The  Nor- 
man nobles  of  Italy,  however,  acting  in  con- 
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junction  with  the  bishops  of  France,  set  up 
an  anti-Pope  in  the  person  of  Urban  II.  Be- 
tween the  rival  pontiffs,  who  hurled  at  each 
other  the  most  direful  anathemas,  a  fierce 
warfare  broke  out,  and  continued  with  all  the 
insane  madness  which  religious  bigotry  and 
ambition  could  inspire.  From  the  date  of 
Gregory's  death  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
Crusades,  the  relentless  struggle  was  unabated 


Conrad  would  be  able  to  maintain  himself 
against  his  father.  Gradually,  however,  his 
supporters  fell  away,  and  he  himself  was 
seized  and  thrown  into  prison. 

The  king  now  looked  anxiously  to  his 
younger  sou  Henry  as  his  successor  in  the 
Imperial  dignity.  But  the  enemies  of  the 
Emperor,  instigated  and  encouraged  by  the 
emissaries  of  Urban  II.,  succeeded  in  alienat- 


AB^LAKD  AND  HELOISE. 


and  Western  Christendom  was  convulsed  with 
the  shock. 

As  for  the  Emperor,  he  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  by  the  warfare  of  the  rival 
Popes  to  resume  his  duties  as  the  secular  ruler 
of  the  German  Empire.  Trouble  and  disas- 
ter, however,  attended  the  latter  years  of  his 
reign.  The  Prince  Conrad,  eldest  son  of  the 
king  and  heir  expectant  to  the  crown,  became 
rebellious  and  usurped  the  throne  of  Lom- 
bardy.  His  usurpation  was  acknowledged  by 
Urban  II.,  and  it  appeared  for  a  while  that 


ing  the  younger  prince  from  his  father,  as 
they  had  already  done  in  the  case  of  Conrad. 
Thus  in  distraction  and  gloom  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.  dragged  on  apace,  while  the  first 
clarion  of  the  Crusades  waked  the  slumbering 
echoes  in  the  valleys  of  Western  Europe. 

Peter  the  Hermit  came  back  from  Palestine 
telling  the  story  of  his  wrongs.  The  people 
of  the  European  states,  wearied  of  the  broils 
of  the  secular  princes,  disgusted  with  papal 
intrigues,  and  despairing  of  national  unity 
under  the  shadow  of  Feudalism,  rose  as  one 
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man  at  the  bugle-call  and  drew  their  swords 
for  the  rescue  of  the  holy  place.-  of  the  East. 
Peter  called  aloud  to  tlir  ami-1'ope  L'rl>an, 
and  Urban  called  to  Christendom.  In  March 
of  1095  a  great  assembly  was  held  at  Pia'-en/.a, 
and  the  cause  of  outraged  Palestine  was  elo- 
quently pleaded  by  the  Pope  and  the  euv-.\- 
from  Constantinople.  Thence  was  issued  the 
summons  for  the  great  Council  of  Clermont, 
which  assembled  in  November  of  the  same 
year,  and  before  which  august  body  of  French, 
Italian,  and  German  potentates,  the  wild  cry 
of  Dieu,  le  Veut1  was  raised  by  the  fanatic 
multitudes.  In  the  presence  of  the  new  and 
burning  enthusiasm,  the  old  feuds  of  kings, 
Popes,  and  princes  were  forgotten,  and  all 
Christendom  eagerly  lifted  the  banner  of  the 
Cross. 

The  present  chapter  may  be  appropriately 
concluded  with  a  reference  to  the  interesting 
mediaeval  episode  of  the  philosopher  ABELARD. 
This  distinguished  and  unfortunate  scholar 
was  born  at  Nantes,  «in  1079.  His  childhood 
was  precocious.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  be- 


came the  pupil  of  William  de  Champeaux. 
Before  reaching  hi-s  majority,  he  was  already 
considcn-d  one  of  the  mo-t  eminent  di.-putators 
of  his  times.  De  Champeaux  became  bitterly 
jealous  of  his  pupil,  and  at  the  a<:e  of  twenty- 
two  A 1.. -lard  opened  a  school  of  philosophy  of 
his  own  at  Melun,  near  Paris.  This  establish- 
ment was  soon  in  great  repute.  In  scholastic 
debates  with  De  Champeaux,  Abelard  came 
off  victorious.  Now  it  was  that  Heloise,  the 
beautiful  daughter  of  the  canon  Fullwrt,  was 
put  under  charge  of  the  young  philosopher  as 
a  pupil.  Soon  they  loved.  The  story  is 
known  to  all  the  world — the  most  pathetic  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  bigotry  of  the  times 
drove  the  master  into  the  monastery  of  Saint 
Denis  and  threw  the  veil  over  the  despairing 
Heloise  in  the  nunnery  of  Argenteuil.  The 
catastrophe,  however,  was  the  virtual  begin- 
ning of  the  ascendency  of  Abelard  over  the 
philosophical  opinions  of  his  times;  nor  can  it 
well  be  doubted  that  his  mind  was  the  most 
versatile  and  brilliant  of  the  benighted  epoch 
in  which  he  lived. 


CHAPTER  XV.— FEUDAL  ENGLAND. 


N  the  fifth  day  of  January, 
1066,  died  Edward  the 
Confessor.  For  four  and 
twenty  years  he  had 
swayed  the  scepter  of 
England,  but  now  there 
was  an  end.  The  race 
of  Cerdic  and  Alfred  the  Great  expired  with 
the  childless  king,  and  over  his  silent  clay 
was  written  dffnnctus  est  in  the  abbey  of  West- 
minster. To  his  honor  be  it  said  that,  living 
in  a  warlike  age  and  beset  with  many  enemies, 
King  Edward  preferred  the  pursuits  of  peace, 
and  would  fain  have  brought  her  blessing  to 
all  the  hamlets  of  England. 

As  soon  as  the  body  of  the  late  monarch 
was  properly  interred,  the  Prince  Harold,  son 
of  the  great  Earl  Godwin,  was  proclaimed 
king  in  a  grand  assembly  at  London.  The 

1 "  God  wills  it  "—the  cry  of  the  first  Crusaders 
on  assuming  the  Cross. 


crowning  immediately  followed,  the  ceremony 
being  performed  by  Stigand,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  No  doubt,  as  the  coronation 
oath  was  administered,  the  memory  of  that 
other  oath  which  the  prince  had  taken  over 
the  bones  of  the  saints  in  the  presence  of 
William  the  Norman  came  unbidden  to  his 
mind ;  but  he  cast  all  upon  the  die  of.  the 
present,  and  the  bones  of  the  martyrs  were 
remanded  to  the  past 

In  all  the  southern  counties  of  England 
the  accession  of  Harold  was  hailed  with  joy- 
ful acclamations.  In  him  the  people  saw  a 
Saxon  king  and  the  possible  founder  of  a  new 
Saxon  dynasty.  He  thus  became  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  old  national  spirit  and  the 
hope  of  those  who  longed  to  see  the  country 
freed  from  foreign  domination.  Not  without 
prudence  and  sound  policy  did  the  new  sov- 
ereign begin  his  reign.  He  sought  to  win  and 
to  deserve  the  affections  of  the  people.  Oner- 
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ous  taxes  were  abolished,  and  the  wages  of  all 
those  who  were  in  the  royal  service  were 
raised  to  a  higher  figure.  Meanwhile  Harold 
sought  to  strengthen  himself  in  the  esteem  of 
the  Church  by  a  careful  observance  of  the 
duties  of  religion. 

In  secular  affairs  the  king,  first  of  all,  ex- 
pelled from  the  court  the  whole  swarm  of 
Norman  favorites.  But  while  this  policy  was 
rigorously  pursued  with  respect  to  the  for- 
eigners, they  were  not  driven  from  the  coun- 
try or  robbed  of  their  estates.  Many  of  the 
Normans,  however,  fled  from  England  and  re- 
turned with  all  speed  to  their  own  country. 
They  it  was  who  brought  to  Duke  William 
the  news  of  the  death  of  Edward  the  Confessor 
and  the  usurpation  of  the  throne  by  Harold, 
the  son  of  Godwin. 

Tradition  has  recorded  that  William,  when 
he  first  received  the  intelligence,  was  hunting 
in  the  wood  of  Rouen,  and  that  his  counte- 
nance and  manner  were  at  once  changed  to 
an  expression  of  great  concern  and  indigna- 
tion. He  affected  to  regard  the  act  of  Harold 
as  the  grossest  and  most  outrageous  perjury. 
Notwithstanding  his  wrath  William  deemed  it 
prudent  to  conciliate  his  enemies,  actual  and 
possible,  with  a  show  of  moderation.  He  at 
once  dispatched  ambassadors  to  Harold  with 
the  following  message:  "William,  duke  of 
the  Normans,  warns  thee  of  the  oath  thou 
hast  sworn  him  with  thy  mouth  and  with  thy 
hand  on  good  and  holy  relics."  To  this  mes- 
sage, which  had  all  the  superficial  semblance 
of  soundness,  King  Harold  responded  with 
sterling  speech:  "It  is  true  that  I  made  an 
oath  to  William,  but  I  made  it  under  the  in- 
fluence of  force.  I  promised  what  did  not 
belong  to  me,  and  engaged  to  do  what  I  never 
could  do;  for  my  royalty  does  not  belong  to 
me,  nor  can  I  dispose  of  it  without  the  con- 
sent of  my  country.  In  the  like  manner  I 
can  not,  without  the  consent  of  my  country, 
espouse  a  foreign  wife.  As  for  my  sister, 
whom  the  duke  claims  in  order  that  he  may 
marry  her  to  one  of  his  chiefs,  she  has  been 
dead  some  time.  Will  he  that  I  send  him  her 
corpse  ?" 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  nature  of  these 
negotiations.  England  was  to  be  invaded  by 
the  Normans.  Duke  William,  however,  took 
pains  to  send  over  another  embassy,  again 


pressing  his  claims  and  reminding  Harold  of 
his  oath.  Threats  and  recriminations  followed, 
and  then  preparations  for  war.  According  to 
the  constitution  of  Normandy  it  was  necessary 
for  William  to  have  the  consent  of  his  barons, 
and  this  was  not  obtained  without  much  diffi-  , 
culty.  The  Norman  vassals  held  that  their 
Feudal  oath  did  not  bind  them  to  follow  and 
serve  their  lord  beyond  the  sea,  but  only  in 
the  defense  of  his  own  realms.  A  national 
assembly  was  called  at  Lillebonne,  and  a 
stormy  debate  had  well-nigh  ended  in  riot 
and  insurrection;  but  William,  by  patience 
and  self-restraint,  finally  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing the  refractory  nobles  to  his  support.  A 
great  force  of  knights,  chiefs,  and  foot-soldiers 
flocked  to  his  standard.  At  this  fortunate 
crisis  in  the  duke's  affairs  a  legate  arrived 
from  the  Pope,  bringing  a  bull  expressing 
the  approval  of  the  Holy  Father.  Hereupon 
a  new  impetus  was  given  to  the  enterprise. 
Under  the  sanction  of  religion  the  oath-break- 
ing Harold  was  to  be  punished  and  his  king- 
dom given  to  another.  A  consecrated  banner 
and  a  ring  containing  one  of  the  hairs  of 
St.  Peter  were  sent  from  Rome  to  the  ambi- 
.  tious  prince,  who,  thus  encouraged,  made  no 
concealment  of  his  intentions  soon  to  be  king 
of  England. 

During  the  early  spring  and  summer  of 
1066  all  the  seaports  of  Normandy  rang  with 
the  clamor  of  preparation.  Ships  were  built 
and  equipped,  sailors  enlisted,  armor  forged, 
supplies  brought  into  the  store-houses.  Mean- 
while a  similar  but  less  energetic  scene  was 
displayed  across  the  channel.  Harold,  hear- 
ing the  notes  of  preparation  from  the  other 
side,  braced  his  sinews  for  the  struggle.  He 
sent  over  spies  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  William's  armament;  but  when  one 
of  these  was  brought  into  the  duke's  presence 
he  showed  him  every  thing,  and  bade  him  say 
to  King  Harold  not  to  trouble  himself  about 
the  Norman's  strength,  as  he  should  see  and 
feel  it  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

It  was  now  the  misfortune  of  the  English 
king  to  be  attacked  by  a  domestic  foe.  His 
own  brother  Tostig,  formerly  earl  of  North- 
umbria,  but  now  an  exile  in  Flanders,  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  abroad  a  squadron  with 
which  he  made  a  descent  on  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
Driven  back  by  the  king's  fleet,  Tostig  next 
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ravaged  the  coast  of  Linoolu-liiiv   and   then 
sailed  up  the  Humbcr.    Kxprllrd  from  thence, 

he  made  his  way  lirst  tn  llir  C..H.M  <>i'  Si-utlaud 


and  then  to  Denmark,  \\ln-rc  he  hc-oiijrlit  the 
killer  tn  jciin  him  in  1111  invM-imi  nf  lOn^land, 
Failing  in  this  rnterpi  I  his 


LANDING  OF  THE  COSQCEKOR. 
Drawn  by  A.  < 
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offer  to  Hardrada,  king  of  Norway,  who  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  and  swooped  down  on 
the  English  coast  with  two  hundred  ships  of 
war.  Under  the  conduct  of  the  rebel  Saxon 
the  Norwegians  effected  a  landing  at  Riccull 
and  marched  directly  on  York.  This  city  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  here  the 
king  of  Norway  established  his  head-quarters. 

Thus  while  the  threatening  note  was  borne 
across  the  channel  from  Normandy  the 
clamor  of  present  war  sounded  in  the  ears  of 
the  distracted  Harold.  Nevertheless  he  girt 
himself  bravely  for  the  contest.  He  marched 
boldly  forth  and  confronted  the  Norwegians 
at  Stamford  Bridge.  Here  a  bloody  battle 
was  fought,  in  which  King  Hardrada  and 
nearly  every  one  of  his  chiefs  were  slain. 
The  victory  of  the  Saxons  was  complete  and 
overwhelming. 

No  sooner,  however,  was  one  of  the  great 
foes  of  Harold  destroyed  than  the  other  ap- 
peared in  sight.  Only  three  days  after  the 
overthrow  of  the  Norwegians  the  squadron  of 
Duke  William  anchored  on  the  coast.  A 
landing  was  effected  on  the  shore  of  Sussex, 
at  a  place  called  Bulverhithe.  Archers,  horse- 
men, and  spearmen  came  on  shore  without 
opposition.  William  was  the  last  man  to 
leave  his  ship.  Tradition  has  recorded  that 
when  his  foot  touched  the  sand  he  slipped 
and  fell;  but  with  unfailing  presence  of  mind 
he  sprang  up  as  though  the  accident  had  been 
by  design  and  showed  his  two  hands  filled 
with  the  soil  of  England.  "  Here,"  cried  he 
aloud  to  his  men,  "I  have  taken  seisin  of 
this  land  with  my  hands  and  by  the  splendor 
of  God,  as  far  as  it  extends,  it  is  mine — it 
is  yours ! " 

In  the  mean  time  King  Harold  was  ad- 
vancing to  his  station  on  the  field  of  HASTINGS, 
near  the  Fair  Light  Downs.  On  his  way 
thither  he  stopped  at  London  and  sent  out  a 
fleet  of  seven  hundred  vessels  to  blockade  the 
fleet  of  William  and  prevent  his  escape  from 
the  island.  The  Norman  duke  had  now 
reached  Hastings,  and  the  time  was  at  hand 
when  the  question  between  him  and  the  Saxon 
king  must  be  decided. 

The  prudent  William  before  hazarding  a 
battle  sent  another  message  to  Harold.  "Go 
and  tell  Harold,"  said  he,  "that  if  he  will 
keep  his  old  bargain  with  me  I  will  leave  him 


all  the  country  beyond  the  river  Humber,  and 
will  give  his  brother  Gurth  all  the  lauds  of  his 
father,  Earl  Godwin ;  but  if  he  obstinately 
refuse  what  I  ofler  him  tliou  wilt  tell  him 
before  all  his  people  that  he  is  perjured  and  a 
liar;  that  he  and  all  those  who  shall  support 
him  are  excommunicated  by  the  Pope,  and 
that  I  carry  a  hull  to  that  effect." 

Notwithstanding  this  terrible  threat  the 
English  chief's  stood  firmly  to  the  cause  of 
their  king.  William  had  in  the  mean  time 
fortified  his  camp  and  stood  ready  for  the 
shock.  Harold  came  on  with  great  intrepid- 
ity; nor  could  he  be  prevented  by  the  expos- 
tulations of  his  friends  from  taking  the  per- 
sonal responsibility  and  peril  of  battle.  On 
the  night  of  the  13th  of  October  the  two 
armies  lay  face  to  face  in  their  respective 
camps  at  Hastings.  The  English  were  up- 
roarious and  confident  of  victory.  They  had 
recently  overwhelmed  the  Norwegians  and 
now  in  like  manner  they  would  beat  down  the 
adventurers  of  Normandy.  They  danced  and 
sang  and  drained  their  horn-cups  brimming 
with  ale  until  late  at  night,  and  then  in  the 
heavy  English  fashion  flung  themselves  to 
rest.  On  the  other  side  the  Normans  were 
looking  carefully  to  their  armor,  examining 
the  harness  of  their  horses,  and  joining  in 
the  litanies  which  were  chanted  by  the  priests. 

With  the  coming  of  morning,  both  armies 
were  marshaled  forth  for  battle.  Duke  Will- 
iam, having  arranged  his  forces  in  three  col- 
umns, made  a  brief  and  spirited  address,  in 
which  he  recited  the  cruelties  and  treachery 
of  the  foe  and  promised  the  rewards  of  vic- 
'tory.  A  Norman  giant,  named  Taillefer, 
rode  in  front  of  the  ranks,  brandishing  his 
sword  and  singing  the  old  heroic  ballads  of 
Normandy.  The  army  took  up  the  chorus, 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  battle  spread  like  a 
flame  among  the  knightly  ranks.1  The  oppos- 
ing English  had  fortified  with  trenches  and 
palisades  the  high  ground  on  which  they  were 
encamped.  The  two  kings,  equally  courage- 
ous, commanded  their  respective  armies  in 
person,  and  each  sought  to  be  foremost  in  the 
fight.  At  the  first,  the  assaults  of  the  Norman 
bowmen  and  crossbowmen  produced  little  ef- 
fect on  the  English  lines ;  and  even  the 

1  It   was   on   this  occasion    that  the   Normans 
sang  the  Song  of  Roland,  the  hero  of  Roncesvalles. 
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charge  of  William's  cavalry  was  bravely  met 
and  repelled.  The  Knglish  battle-axes  cut  the 
lances  of  tin;  knights  and  cleft,  lioth  horn-  an<l 
rider.  At  one  time  the  report  was  spread 
that  William  was  slain,  and  his  followers  fell 
into  dismay  and  confusion.  But  the  prince 
reappeared  unhurt,  threw  up  his  visor  that  he 
might  be  seen,  and  nil  lied  hi.s  men  to  the 
charge.  From  nine  o'clock  in  the  forenoon 
until  three  in  the  afternoon  the  battle  raged 
with  fury.  At  the  last,  after  many  maneu- 
vers, Duke  William  resorted  to  a  stratagem. 


i-h  were  made  t<>  believe  them-elves  vic- 
torious, hut  were  again  turned  upon  ami 
routed.  The  lines  of  Harold'-  encampment 
were  broken  through.  Then  the  li^'ht  raged 
briefly  around  the  standard  of  Knglaiid,  which 
waa  finally  cut  down  und  .-ti[>|>lanted  by  the 
banner  of  Normandy.  Harold's  two  brothers 
were  slain  in  the  struggl- •.  The  English  were 
turned  into  a  rout,  but  ever  and  anon  they 
made  a  stand  in  that  disastrous  twilight  of 
Saxon  England.  Victory  declared  for  Will- 
iam. King  Harold  himself  was,  killed  by  a 
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He  ordered  his  knights  to  charge  and  then  to 
turn  and  fly.  The  English,  deceived  by  the 
pretended  retreat  of  the  foe,  broke  from  their 
lines  to  pursue  the  flying  Normans.  The  lat- 
ter, being  strongly  reinforced,  turned  suddenly 
about  at  a  signal  and  fell  upon  their  scattered 
pursuers.  The  disordered  English  were  en- 
compassed and  cut  down  by  thousands.  The 
chieftains  wielded  their  battle-axes  with  terri- 
ble effect,  but  were  ridden  down  and  slain. 
In  another  part  of  the  field  the  Normans 
adopted  the  same  stratagem  and  were  again 
successful.  Even  a  third  time  the  imprudent 


random  arrow,  which,  piercing  his  left  eye, 
entered. his  brain.  Nearly  one-half  of  his  sol- 
diers were  either  killed  or  wounded.  Of 
William's  army,  more  than  a  fourth  perished 
in  the  battle,  and  the  jubilation  of  Norman 
triumph  sounded  like  a  spasmodic  cry  over 
the  dead  bodies  of  three  thousand  Norman 
knights.  Sorrowful  was  the  sight  of  <^ 
Edith  searching  among  tin-  slain  for  the  lxnly 
of  her  lord.  At  such  a  price  was  the  oath 
made  pood  which  1'rince  Harold  had  unwit- 
tingly taken  over  the  bones  of  the  saints. 
The  immediate  result  of  the  battle  of 
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Hastings  was  to  transfer  one-fourth  of  the 
kingdom  to  William  the  Norman.  As  soon  as 
it  was  clear  that  the  victory  was  his,  the  Con- 
queror set  up  the  consecrated  banner  which 
had  been  sent  him  by  the  Pope,  and  his  sol- 
diers proceeded  in  sight  of  that  sacred  emblem 
to  despoil  the  Saxon  dead.  William  vowed  to 
erect  an  abbey  on  the  very  spot  where  the 
banner  of  Saxon  England  had  been  struck 
down,  and  in  a  short  time  the  monastery  of 
St.  Martin  was  filled  with  monks  to  celebrate 
masses  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  the  slain 
knights  of  Normandy. 

In  was  still  necessary  that  William  should 
make  haste  slowly  in  the  further  reduction  of 
the  kingdom.  More  than  two  months  elapsed 
before  he  reached  the  city  of  London.  In 
the  interval  he  beat  along  the  coast,  hoping 
that  the  people  would  make  a  voluntary  sub- 
mission ;  but  in  this  he  was  disappointed. 
Finding  that  moderation  was  of  little  avail 
with  the  stubborn  Saxons,  he  continued  the 
conquest  by  the  capture  of  Komney  and 
Dover.  While  at  the  latter  place  he  was 
strongly  reinforced  with  recruits  from  Nor- 
mandy. Thus  strengthened,  the  Conqueror 
left  the  coast  and  marched  direct  to  London. 
The  defeat  of  Hastings  had  broken  the  spirit 
of  resistance,  and  little  opposition  was  mani- 
fested to  his  progress.  Nevertheless,  the 
Witenagemot  assembled  in  the  capital,  and  the 
uppermost  question  related  to  the  succession 
rather  than  submission  to  the  Normans. 

After  much  discussion,  it  was  decided  to 
confer  the  crown  on  Edgar  the  Atheling,  grand- 
son of  Edmund  Ironside,  who  had  previously 
been  set  aside  on  account  of  the  spurious  de- 
scent of  his  ancestor.  This  measure,  however, 
was  carried  by  the  old  Saxon  or  National 
party,  in  the  face  of  the  strenuous  opposition 
of  the  Norman  faction,  supported  as  it  was  by 
most  of  the  clergy,  who  trembled  at  the 
thought  of  excommunication.  The  fact  that 
Prince  Edgar  himself  was  devoid  of  all  kingly 
qualities  added  strength  to  the  Norman  cause 
and  discouraged  the  national  movement. 

.Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  when 
William  appeared  before  the  city.  Finding 
himself  debarred,  he  burned  Southwark  and 
ravaged  the  surrounding  country.  The  peo- 
ple of  Surrey,  Sussex,  Hampshire,  and  Berk- 
shire were  made  to  realize  all  the  terrors  of  I 


war.  In  a  short  time  communication  was  cut 
off  between  the  city  and  the  country  and  the 
shadow  of  famine  began  to  hang  over  West- 
minster Abbey.  The  earls,  Edwin  and  Mor- 
car,  to  whom  the  defense  had  been  intrusted, 
withdrew  towards  the  Humber,  taking  with 
them  the  forces  of  Northumbria  and  Mercia. 
Their  retirement  from  London  was  the  sig- 
nal of  submission.  An  embassy,  headed  by 
"King"  Edgar  himself  and  Archbishop  Sti- 
gaud  of  Canterbury,  went  forth  to  Berk- 
hampstead,  and  there  presented  themselves  to 
the  Conqueror.  The  submission  was  formal 
and  complete.  Edgar  for  himself  renounced 
the  throne,  and  Stigand  for  the  Church  took 
the  oath  of  loyalty.  The  politic  William 
made  a  pretense  of  reluctance  in  accepting 
the  crown  of  England ;  but  his  feeble  remon- 
strance was  drowned  in  the  acclaim  of  his 
nobles  and  courtiers.  As  soon  as  the  embassy 
had  completed  its  work,  the  Normans  set  out 
for  the  capital,  conducted  by  the  distinguished 
envoys.  In  a  short  time  the  Conqueror  estab- 
lished himself  in  the  city  and  preparations 
were  completed  for  the  coronation. 

The  Abbey  of  Westminster  was  chosen  as 
the  place  for  the  ceremony.  Attended  by  two 
hundred  and  sixty  of  his  nobles,  the  duke 
rode  between  files  of  soldiers  that  lined  the 
approaches,  and  presented  himself  before  the 
altar.  When  in  reply  to  the  question  ad- 
dressed to  those  present  by  Aldred,  archbishop 
of  York,  whether  they  would  accept  William 
of  Normandy  as  their  lawful  king,  they  all 
set  up  a  shout.  Those  Normans  outside  the 
Abbey,  hearing  the  noise  and  conjecturing 
that  some  act  of  treachery  had  been  com- 
mitted against  their  prince,  began  to  set  fire 
to  the  houses  of  the  English  and  to  kill  all 
who  fell  in  their  way.  Others  rushed  into  the 
Abbey  as  if  to  rescue  William,  and  the  cere- 
mony was  interrupted  in  the  midst  of  univer- 
sal turmoil.  For  a  while  it  appeared  that 
both  parties,  each  misunderstanding  the  other, 
would,  in  the  wildness  of  their  frenzy,  raze  the 
city  to  the  ground.  But  Archbishop  Aldred 
continued  and  completed  the  duty  of  corona- 
tion, and  the  first  of  the  Norman  kings  of 
England  arose  from  before  the  altar,  crowned 
with  the  crown  of  Alfred. 

Thus,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1066, 
was  the  Norman  dynasty  established  in  Eng- 
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land.     The   policy   adopted    by    Edward    the 
Confessor,  combining   with   the   general  laws 

<>t' causation,  had   triumphed   over  the  old  na- 


tional -pirit  and  made  preilominaiit  the  lan- 
guage and  institutions  of  a  foreign  raee.  The 
new  sovereign  fixed  liis  court  at  Harking,  and 
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in  accordance  with  his  coronation  oath  that  he 
would  treat  the  English  people  as  well  as  the 
best  of  their  native  kings  had  done,  began 
the  administration  of  the  government  with  as 
much  mildness  as  the  age  was  fitted  to  receive. 
It  can  not  be  doubted  that  the  English  thanes 
and  great  earls,  who  made  their  submission  to 
the  king,  gained  from  his  hands  a  generous 
consideration.  To  them  were  confirmed  their 
estates  and  honors,  and  the  work  of  confisca- 
tion began  only  with  those  who  were  rebel- 
lious or  disloyal.  The  domains  of  Harold  and 
his  brother,  as  well  as  those  of  less  distin- 
guished leaders  and  chiefs,  were  seized  by 
William  and  conferred  on  his  Norman  nobles. 
Though  these  acts  might  well  be  defended  as 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  usages  of  war 
and  conquest,  they  failed  not  to  sow  the  seeds 
of  bitterness  and  revenge,  which  for  centu- 
ries together  grew  rank  and  poisonous  in  the 
soil  of  England. 

Prominent  among  those  Saxons  who  re- 
ceived the  favor  of  William  was  the  royal 
cipher,  Edgar  Atheling.  Without  the  ability 
to  accomplish  serious  harm  in  the  state,  this 
nominal  prince  of  the  old  regime  was  still  re- 
garded with  affection  by  the  adherents  of  the 
lost  cause.  For  this  reason  rather,  than  on 
account  of  personal  esteem,  he  was  recon- 
firmed by  the  king  in  the  earldom  of  Oxford, 
•which  had  been  conferred  on  him  at  the  ac- 
cession of  Harold. 

In  furtherance  of  his  policy  William  pres- 
ently set  forth  from  Barking  to  visit  the  va- 
rious districts  of  the  kingdom.  His  progress 
was  half-civil,  half-military,  and  wholly  royal. 
For  he  would  fain  impress  the  English  with  a 
new  idea  of  kingly  pomp  and  greatness.  At 
every  place  he  failed  not,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, to  display  a  generous  condescension.  In 
all  of  his  intercourse  he  took  care,  by  a  prudent 
restraint  of  temper  and  courteous  demeanor 
towards  the  Saxon  Thanes,  to  conciliate  their 
esteem  and  favor.  In  his  edicts  he  carefully 
regarded  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  and  in 
the  administration  of  justice  did  not  unduly 
incline  to  the  interests  of  his  own  country- 
men. In  some  instances  he  even  went  beyond 
the  letter  of  his  promise,  and  showed  a  posi- 
tive favor  to  the  native  interests  and  institu- 
tions of  the  Island.  He  enlarged  the  privi- 
leges of  the  corporation  of  London,  and  made 


himself  the  patron  of  English  commerce  and 
agriculture. 

While  in  this  conciliatory  way  the  Con- 
queror diligently  sought  to  gain  the  trust  and 
even  the  affection  of  his  Saxon  subjects,  he  at 
the  same  time  took  every  care  to  fortify  hi* 
power  with  bulwarks  and  defenses.  Now  it 
was  that  those  wonderful  feudal  towers  and 
castles,  which  still  survive  in  moss-grown 
majesty,  rose,  as  if  by  magic,  as  the  impreg- 
nable fortresses  of  Norman  domination.  On 
every  side  the  Saxon  thanes  and  peasants  be- 
held arising  these  huge  structures  of  stone,  and 
sighed  with  vain  regrets  or  mutterings  of  re- 
venge at  this  everlasting  menace  to  the  old 
liberties  and  institutions  of  the  Teutonic  race. 

The  Normans  also  understood  the  situation. 
They  appreciated  the  necessity  of  laying  deep 
and  strong  the  immovable  buttresses  of  their 
dominion.  Well  they  knew  the  vigor,  the 
fecundity,  and  warlike  valor  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  people.  Well  did  they  forecast  the 
impending  struggle  of  the  races,  and  wisely 
did  they  prepare  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
power  which  they  had  gained  and  established 
by  conquest. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  which  King 
William  had  to  meet  and  overcome  was  found 
in  the  rapacity  of  his  followers.  The  great 
host  of  Norman  lords  and  bishops  who  had 
followed  him  from  the  continent  constantly 
clamored  for  the  spoils  of  the  kingdom.  The 
foreign  ecclesiastics  were  even  more  greedy 
than  the  secular  lords,  and  could  hardly  be 
restrained  from  the  instantaneous  seizure  of 
the  cathedrals  and  abbeys  of  England.  Many 
of  the  hardships  under  which  the  Saxons  were 
presently  made  to  groan  must  be  traced  to  the 
insatiable  demands  of  William's  followers, 
rather  than  to  the  personal  wishes  of  the  king 
to  inflict  injuries  on  his  Saxon  subjects.  Even 
from  the  first  year  of  the  Conquest  the  sup- 
pressed rebellion  in  the  heart  of  native  Eng- 
land was  sprinkled  with  vitriol  by  another 
circumstance  in  the  conduct  of  their  oppress- 
ors. The  Norman  lords  began  to  woo  and  win 
the  women  of  the  Saxon  thanes.  The  rich 
clothing,  burnished  armor,  and  gaudy  equip- 
age of  the  courtly  foreign  lords  flashed  in  the 
eyes  of  the  English  maidens  with  a  dazzling 
brightness.  What  should  be  the  brawn  and 
sinews  of  the  native  boor,  with  his  broad 
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shoulders,  florid  face,  anil  uncut  flaxen  hair, 
compared  with  the  elegant  limlis,  ;_Taeet'ul 
dignity,  and  ooodMOenidiog  smile  of  the  gay 
and  polished  knight  of  Rouen?  Even  the 
widows  of  valiant  Saxon  thanes,  who  had 
fallen  on  the  field  of  Hastings,  proved  to 
be  not  over-difficult  to  win  by  the  splendid 
foreigners.  Love  fanned 
by  admiration  prevailed 
over  patriotism  fanned  by 
memory. 

The  Conquest  of  Eng- 
land was,  as  yet,  by  no 
means  completed.  All  the 
West  lay  unsubdued.  In 
the  south-eastern  part  of 
the  island  the  conquerors 
had  firmly  established 
themselves  in  the  country. 
In  the  spring  of  1067 
King  William  went  over 
to  Normandy,  leaving  his 
half-brother  Odo  as  regent 
during  his  absence.  It  has 
been  conjectured  by  Hume 
that  the  motive  of  the 
Conqueror  in  going  abroad 
at  this  juncture  was  found 
in  the  belief  that  as  soon 
as  his  absence  was  known 
the  Saxons  would  break 
into  revolt,  and  thus  fur- 
nish him  a  valid  excuse 
for  completing  the  subju- 
gation of  the  Island  and 
confiscating  the  estates  of 
the  Thanes.  For  he  was 
greatly  harassed  by  the 
Norman  nobles  to  supply 
them  with  lands  and  titles, 
as  he  had  promised  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Con- 
quest. The  character  of 
Odo,  who  was  arbitrary,  impolitic,  and  reck- 
less, moreover  conduced  to  the  result  which 
William  anticipated. 

At  Rouen  the  victorious  king  was  received 
with  great  eclat.  To  his  friends  at  home  he 
distributed  many  rich  presents,  and  gave  a 
glowing  account  of  the  country  which  he  h:ul 
subdued.  Nor  did  he  hesitate  to  exhibit  to 
the  people  and  the  foreign  ambassadors  at  his 


court  living  .-(••-••inn-ii-  of  i|u-  race  that  had 
yielded  1,1  his  amis;  lor  as  a  precautionary 
measure  he  had  taken  with  him  on  his  return 
a  number  of  the  .Saxon  thanes. 

Meanwhile  affairs  in  Kn^land  were  rapidly 
approaching  a  crisis.  The  tyranny  of  (>,!<> 
and  his  counselors  began  to  pr,  --  heavily  upon 


WTLUAK  THI  CONQUEROR. 

the  subject  race.  Their  rapacity  .-ought  grat- 
ification in  pillage  and  robbery.  Not  only 
tlic  peasants,  but  people  of  the  highest  rank, 
were  made  the  victims  of  outrage  and  cpolin- 
tion.  In  vain  did  they  cry  out  for  justice 
and  revenge  upon  the  noble  brigands  who 
had  ruined  their  home?.  The  complaints  of 
tin-  sufferer?  were  met  with  insult  and  mockery. 
Not  long  could  (he  Saxon  Mood  bo  expects! 
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to  brook  the  contumely  of  a  haughty  master. 
Insurrections  broke  out  in  various  parts,  and 
woe  to  the  luckless  Norman  knight  who  was 
caught  outside  the  walls  of  his  castle.  Soon 
there  was  concert  of  action  among  the  insur- 
gents, and  the  foreign  dominion  was  menaced 
with  destruction  in  the  first  year  of  its  exist- 
ence. The  Saxon  plotters  sent  word  to  Count 
Eustace  of  Boulogne  to  come  over  and  be 
their  leader;  for  he  was  known  to  be  a  bitter 
foe  to  King  William.  The  count  accepted 
the  call  and  landed  with  a  chosen  band  near 
the  castle  of  Dover.  Here  he  was  joined  by 
the  rebel  Saxons  of  Kent,  and  an  imprudent 
and  disastrous  attack  was  made  on  the  castle. 
The  assailants  were  beaten  back  by  the  garri- 
son, who  sallied  forth  from  the  gates  and 
drove  the  rash  men  of  Kent  headlong  over 
the  cliffs.  Count  Eustace  fled  to  the  coast 
and  thence  across  the  sea. 

Among  those  who  soon  after  his  landing  in 
the  previous  year  did  obeisance  to  the  Con- 
queror was  Thane  Edric  the  Forester,  of  the 
river  Severn.  He  had  been  sincere  in  his 
protestations,  but  was  soon  provoked  into 
hostility  by  the  cruelty  and  injustice  of  the 
rapacious  Normans.  With  two  of  the  princes 
of  Wales  he  made  an  alliance,  and  the 
Norman  garrison  that  held  the  city  of  Here- 
ford was  quickly  pent  up  within  the  fortifica- 
tions. All  the  country  round  about  was 
overrun  by  the  insurgents,  and  for  the  time  it 
appeared  that  there  only  wanted  a  national 
leader  to  rally  the  Saxons  as  one  man  and 
expel  their  oppressors  from  the  island. 

At  this  juncture  the  two  sons  of  Harold 
came  over  from  Ireland  with  a  fleet  of  sixty 
ships,  and  made  a  spasmodic  attempt  to  regain 
the  crown  of  their  father.  But  they  were  re- 
ceived with  little  favor,  even  by  their  own 
countrymen.  Attacking  the  city  of  Bristol, 
they  were  repulsed  and  driven  to  their  ships, 
pursued  by  the  Saxons.  The  two  princes 
then  made  their  way  back  to  the  safe  obscur- 
ity of  Ireland. 

Meanwhile  the  spirit  of  discontent  and  re- 
bellion grew  rife  throughout  the  country. 
One  message  after  another  was  sent  to  King 
William,  urging  his  immediate  return  to 
England.  But,  either  not  sharing  the  alarm 
of  his  own  countrymen  in  the  island  or  desir- 
ous that  the  Saxons  should  still  further  pro- 


voke him  to  war,  he  tarried  at  Rouen  for  the 
space  of  eight  months,  and  then,  in  December 
of  1067,  returned  to  London.  On  arriving 
at  his  capital,  he  at  once  resorted  to  his  old 
policy  of  favor  and  blandishment  to  the  Saxon 
chiefs.  At  the  Christmas  festival  he  received 
them  with  all  the  kingly  courtesy  which  he 
was  able  to  command.  He  promised  the  peo- 
ple of  London  a  restitution  and  observance  of 
the  old  laws  of  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  and  then, 
as  soon  as  confidence  was  somewhat  restored, 
proceeded  to  levy  a  burdensome  tax  upon  his 
subjects. 

The  spring  of  1068  witnessed  the  outbreak 
of  a  rebellion  in  Devonshire.  The  people  of 
Exeter  fortified  their  city  and  made  ready  to 
defend  it  to  the  last.  So  great  was  the  pop- 
ular exasperation  that  the  crews  of  some  Nor- 
man ships,  which  were  wrecked  on  the  coast, 
were  butchered  after  the  worst  manner  of 
savagery.  Against  the  insurgents  of  Devon- 
shire, King  William  led  out  his  army  in  per- 
son. Approaching  the  city  of  Exeter  he 
demanded  submission,  but  was  met  with  refu- 
sal and  defiance.  A  siege  ensued  of  eighteen 
days'  duration,  and  then  Exeter  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Conqueror.  A  strong  castle 
was  built  in  the  captured  town  and  garrisoned 
with  Norman  soldiers. 

During  the  summer  of  this  year  the  sons 
of  Godwin  made  a  second  absurd  attempt  to 
create  a  rising  in  the  West.  Several  landings 
were  effected  on  the  shores  of  Devon  and 
Cornwall,  but  the  leaders  were  met  with  the 
same  aversion  as  in  the  previous  year.  Find- 
ing neither  support  nor  sympathy,  they  again 
abandoned  their  native  land  and  took  refuge 
in  Denmark. 

After  the  conquest  of  Devon,  King  Will- 
iam quickly  added  that  of  Somerset  and 
Gloucester.  The  city  of  Oxford  was  taken 
and  fortified.  In  every  district  subdued  by 
his  arms,  the  lands  were  confiscated  and  ap- 
portioned to  his  followers.  New  castles  were 
built  and  occupied  by  Norman  lords.  Mean- 
while every  ship  from  Rouen  brought  another 
company  of  hungry  nobles  to  demand  a  share 
in  the  spoils  of  England.  The  enforced  con- 
sideration which  William  had  hitherto  com- 
pelled his  followers  to  show  to  the  Saxons  was 
soon  no  longer  observed.  After  the  garrulous 
manner  of  his  tribe,  the  old  chronicler  Holin- 
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shed  thus  describes  the  afflictions  of  his  people 
in  the  early  years  of  William  the  ( 'cnn|ucn>r: 
"He  [the  king]  took  away  from  divers  of 
the  nobility,  and  others  of  the  better  sort,  all 
their  livings,  and  gave  the  same  to  his  Nor- 
ma.ua.  Moreover,  he  raised  great  taxes  and 
subsidies  through  the  realms;  nor  in  any  tiling 
regarded  the  English  nobility,  so  that  they 
who  before  thought  themselves  to  be  made 
forever  by  bringing  a  stranger  into  the  realm, 
did  now  see  themselves  trodden  under  foot,  to 
be  despised,  and  to  be  mocked  on  all  sides,  in 
so  much  that  many  of  them  were  constrained 
(as  it  were,  for  a  further  testimony  of  servi- 
tude and  bondage)  to  shave  their  beards,  to 
round  their  hair,  and  to  frame  themselves,  as 
well  in  apparel  as  in  service  and  diet  at  their 
tables,  after  the  Norman  manner,  very  strange 
and  far  differing  from  the  ancient  customs  and 
old  usages  of  their  country.  Others,  utterly 
refusing  to  sustain  such  an  intolerable  yoke  of 
thralldom  as  was  daily  laid  upon  them  by  the 
Normans,  chose  rather  to  leave  all,  both  goods 
and  lands,  and,  after  the  manner  of  outlaws, 
got  them  to  the  woods  with  their  wives,  children, 
and  servants,  meaning  from  thenceforth  to  live 
upon  the  spoils  of  the  country  adjoining,  and  to 
take  whatsoever  come  next  to  hand.  Where- 
upon it  came  to  pass  within  a  while  that  no 
man  might  travel  in  safety  from  his  own 
house  or  town  to  his  next  neighbor's,  and 
every  quiet  and  honest  man's  house  became, 
as  it  were,  a  hold  and  fortress,  furnished  for 
defense  with  bows  and  arrows,  bills,  pole-axes, 
swords,  clubs,  and  staves  and  other  weapons, 
the  doors  being  kept  locked  and  strongly 
bolted  in  the  night  season,  as  it  had  been  in 
time  of  open  war  and  amongst  public  enemies. 
Prayers  were  said  also  by  the  master  of  the 
house,  as  though  they  had  been  in  the  midst 
of  the  seas  in  some  stormy  tempest ;  and  when 
the  windows  and  doors  should  be  shut  in  or 
closed  they  used  to  say  Benedicite,  and  others 
to  answer  Domintis,  in  like  sort  as  the  priest 
and  his  penitent  were  wont  to  do  at  confession 
in  the  church." 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  such  conditions  as 
these  that  the  deep-seated  and  long-endurini: 
hatred  of  the  Normans  was  laid  in  the  heart 
of  Saxon  England.  Ever  an  1  evermore  the 
chasm  seemed  to  widen  between  the  hostile 
races.  Now  came  the  great  earl.  Edwin  of 


Mercia,  who,  under  ]»r<nni-e  of  n  r.  ivm-  il,,. 
king's  daughter  in  mama_.  ,  hail  -upp..rted 
hi.-  caii>e,  claiming  the  hand  of  the  Norman 
maiden.  He  was  refiiM-d  and  in.-nlt.  d. 
Thereu|M>ii  he  left  London  with  a  Inmiing 
heart,  called  his  brother  Moivur  to  hi>  aid, 
and  raised  the  standard  of  war  in  the  north 
of  England.  The  rebel  princes  took  their 
stand  beyond  the  Humber.  Around  their 
banners  rallied  the  Saxo-Danish  patriot 
Yorkshire  and  Nortlmmbria.  In  their  wrath 
they  took  an  oath  that  nevermore  would 
j  they  sleep  beneath  the  roof  until  they  had 
taken  an  ample  revenge  upon  the  perfidi- 
ous and  cruel  Normans.  But  the  warlike  and 
energetic  William  was  little  alarmed  by  the 
menace  of  such  a  rebellion.  Putting  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  army  he  marched  rapidly  from 
Oxford  to  Warwick,  from  Warwick  to  Leices- 
ter, from  Leicester  to  Derby  and  Nottingham, 
from  Nottingham  to  Lincoln,  from  Lincoln  to 
the  Humber.  Near  the  confluence  of  the  Ouse 
he  met  and  completely  routed  the  forces  of 
the  rebel  earls.  Hosts  of  the  English  fell  in 
the  battle  and  the  remnant  fled  for  refuge 
within  the  fortifications  of  York.  Thither 
they  were  pursued  by  William  and  hi-  sol- 
diers, who  broke  through  the  gates,  captured 
the  city,  and  put  the  people  to  the  sword.  A 
citadel  of  great  strength  was  built  within  the 
conquered  town  and  garrisoned  with  five  hun- 
dred warriors  and  knights.  The  city  of  York 
became  henceforth  the  stronghold  of  the  Nor- 
mans in  the  North. 

In  the  second  and  third  years  after  the 
Conquest,  the  country  was  agitated  through 
its  whole  extent  by  outbreaks  and  upris- 
ing of  the  Saxons.  By  degrees  the  English 
nobles,  who  had  thus  far  upheld  the  Conquer- 
or's cause,  became  alienated  and  took  sides 
with  their  own  countrymen.  As  to  the  Saxon 
peasants,  they  groaned  and  writhed  under  the 
oppression  of  their  masters  and  seized  every 
opportunity,  fair  or  foul,  to  wreak  their  venge- 
ance on  the  hated  foreigners.  While  the  Nor- 
man throne  was  thus  threatened  with  mutter- 
ing earthquakes  in  the  sea-bed  of  Saxon 
humanity,  the  nobles  and  knights,  not  a  few, 
who  as  soldiers  of  for'une  had  followed  his 
banner  into  Kngland.  Ix-gan  t"  de.-ert  the 
Cono,ueror's  service  for  some  more  promising 
tield  of  s|»>il.  In  spite  of  all  his  smiles  and 
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allurements,  the  king's  own  brother-in-law, 
Earl  Tilleuil  of  Hastings  Castle,  and  the  pow- 
erful Hugh  tie  Grantmesnil,  earl  of  Norfolk, 
quitted  England  and  retired  into  Normandy. 
So  serious  was  the  situation  that  the  king 
deemed  it  expedient  to  send  his  queen,  Ma- 
tilda, back  to  Rouen.  For  himself,  however, 
he  was  as  undaunted  as  ever.  To  fill  the 
places  made  vacant  by  defection  and  desertion, 
he  sent  invitations  into  all  the  countries  of 
Western  Europe,  offering  the  brilliant  rewards 
of  conquest  to  those  who  would  join  his  stand- 
ard. Nor  was  the  call  without  an  answer. 
Bands  of  rovers,  wandering  knights,  soldiers 
in  ill-repute,  and  refugee  noblemen  came 
flocking  to  the  prey. 

The  year  1069  was  mostly  occupied  with 
military  operations  in  the  North.  The  city  of 
York  was  besieged  by  the  insurgent  popula- 
tion, and  was  only  relieved  by  the  approach  of 
William  with  an  army.  A  second  fortress 
and  garrison  were  established  in  the  city, 
which  was  thus  rendered  impregnable.  As 
soon  as  the  outposts  were  secure,  a  campaign 
was  undertaken  against  the  rebels  of  Durham. 
The  expedition  was  led  by  Robert  de  Comine, 
who  marched  into  the  enemy's  country  and 
entered  Durham  with  little  opposition.  Dur- 
ing the  night,  however,  the  English  lighted 
signal-fires  on  the  neighboring  heights  and 
gathered  from  all  directions.  At  day-break 
on  the  following  morning  they  burst  into  the 
town,  fired  the  houses,  fell  upon  the  Normans, 
and  slaughtered  them  without  mercy.  Of 
Robert's  forces  only  two  men  escaped  to  tell 
the  tale  of  destruction. 

Encouraged  by  their  great  success,  the 
Northumbrians  immediately  dispatched  am- 
bassadors to  the  king  of  Denmark,  urging  him 
to  make  an  invasion  of  England.  At  the 
same  time  they  sent  overtures  to  Malcolm, 
king  of  the  Scots,  representing  to  him  the  ad- 
vantages of  an  alliance  against  the  Normans. 
At  the  court  of  the  Scottish  monarch  Edgar 
Atheling  had  found  a  refuge,  and  his  claims 
to  the  crown  of  England  were  not  forgotten  in 
the  general  movement.  The  sons  of  King 
Harold,  also,  were  abroad  and  were  regarded 
by  some  as  a  possibility  of  the  future.  But 
the  very  multiplicity  of  interests  in  the  at- 
tempted combination  against  the  Normans 
prevented  unity  of  action  and  forbade  success. 


By  and  by  a  Danish  fleet  of  two  hundred 
and  forty  ships,  commanded  by  the  sons  of 
the  Danish  king,  was  sent  to  aid  the  North- 
umbrians and  Scots  against  the  Conqueror. 
The  squadron  first  appeared  off  Dover  and 
then  sailing  northward  entered  the  Humber. 
A  lauding  was  effected  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ouse,  and  the  army  of  Danes,  reinforced  by 
their  English  allies,  marched  directly  on  York. 
The  Normans  were  driven  into  the  fortifica- 
tions, and  were  cut  off  from  all  communica- 
tion with  the  country.  For  eight  days  the 
assailants  beat  around  the  ramparts.  Finally 
a  fire  broke  out,  and  the  city  was  wrapped  in 
flames.  In  order  to  escape  a  more  horrid 
death,  the  Normans  rushed  forth,  sword  in 
hand,  and  met  their  fate  on  the  spears  of  the 
infuriated  Northumbrians  and  Danes.  The 
slaughter  degenerated  into  a  massacre,  and 
of  the  three  thousand  men  composing  the 
garrison  only  a  few  escaped  with  their  lives. 
The  smouldering  ashes  of  York  steamed  with 
the  blood  of  Normandy. 

King  William  was  hunting  in  the  forest  of 
Dean  when  the  terrible  news  came  to  him  of 
the  butchery  of  his  Yorkshire  army.  Flam- 
ing with  rage,  he  burst  out  with  his  usual 
oath,  "by  the  splendor  of  God,"  that  he 
would  leave  not  a  Northumbrian  alive.  As  a 
preparatory  measure,  he  at  once  relaxed  his 
severity  towards  the  Saxons  of  South  Eng- 
land, and  resumed  his  old  role  of  cajoling 
them  with  bountiful  promises.  At  the  same 
time  he  managed  by  shrewd  diplomacy  to 
induce  the  king  of  Denmark  to  withdraw  his 
army  from  England.  As  to  the  Saxons,  how- 
ever, they  were  not  any  longer  to  be  lulled 
with  soothing  words.  When  with  the  open- 
ing of  the  following  spring,  the  Conqueror,  at 
the  head  of  a  powerful  army  began  his  march 
against  the  Northumbrians,  the  sullen  and 
vengeful  English  rose  behind  him  with 
torch  and  pike  and  pole-axe  to  satiate  their 
desperate  anger  in  the  wake  of  his  campaign. 
But  the  persistent  William  was  not  to  be  dis- 
tracted from  his  purpose.  The  son  of  a  tan- 
ner's daughter  had  in  his  mind's  eye  the  vision 
of  burnt-up  York  and  the  bleaching  bones  of 
his  Norman  knights. 

Now  was  it  the  turn  of  the  men  of  the 
North  to  quake  with  well-grounded  apprehen- 
In  the  hour  of  need  the  Danish  fleet 


sion. 
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Milled  down  the  Humber  ;md  disappeared. 
The  Northumbrians,  were  left  nuked  to  the 
sword  of  the  Conqueror.  He  fell  upon  them 
a  short  distance  from  York,  :ind  only  a  f--w 
escaped  his  vengeance.  Edgar  Atheliug  (!< -d 
from  the  apparition  ami  reiurned  to  the  court 
of  .Malcolm.  Perhaps  no  district  was  ever 
before  smitten  with  sm-h  a  homii  as  that 
which  now  swept  across  the  fields  and  hamlets 
of  Northumhria.  The  Norman  army  broke 
up  into  bands  and  slew  and  burnt  and  rav- 
aged until  the  well-nigh  insatiable  thirst  for 


lit-    I|e\t    pnici-eded     to    ..-i/.-    the    movable 

crty  nf  hi-  Mnglish  culijt-ct-.  Tin  \\ealthy 
Savns  had  j_renerally  adopted  the  plan  of  de- 
poMtinir  their  treasures  in  tin-  monasteries, 
believing  that  these  sacred  precinct*  would 
remain  inviolate.  The  commissioners  of  the 
king,  however,  soon  broke  into  the  holy 
plaeeg  of  England,  and  robbed  with  as  much 
freedom  as  if  they  had  been  ravaging  a  vulgar 
village.  A  regular  system  of  apportionment 
was  adopted,  by  which  the  lands  of  England 
were  divided  out  to  the  Norman  lords. — Thus 


DANISH  WARRIORS  ON  THE  HUMKKK. 
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bloody  vengeance  was  appeased.  The  old 
chronicler,  William  of  Malmsbury,  declares 
that,  "  from  York  to  Durham  not  an  inhab- 
ited village  remained.  Fire,  slaughter,  and 
desolation  made  a  vast  wilderness  there,  which 
continues  to  this  day."1  Oderic  Vitalis  e-ti- 
mates  the  number  of  victims  of  this  murder- 
ous expedition  at  a  hundred  thousand  souls. 

From  this  time  forth  the  policy  of  concil- 
iation was  flunsr  aside  by  the  Conqueror  of 
England.  It  now  became  his  avowed  purpose 
to  sei/.o  all  the  landed  estates  of  the  kingdom. 
Nor  satisfied  with  this  enormous  spoliation, 

1  About  the  year  A.  D.  1150. 


were  the  first  seven  years  after  the  invasion 
consumed  in  perpetual  insurrections,  brutal 
punishments,  confiscation,  robbery,  and  ruin 
throughout  the  realm  of  England. 

In  the  year  1074  William  was  obliged  by 
the  condition  of  his  continental  affairs  to  re- 
turn for  a  season  to  Normandy.  The  county 
of  Maine,  on  the  borders  of  his  paternal 
kingdom,  had  been  bequeathed  to  the  Con- 
queror before  his  departure  for  England. 
About  two  years  after  the  di-va-tatiim  of  North- 
uiuhria.  Count  Foulque  of  Anjou  instigated 
the  people  of  .Maim  to  rise  against  William 
and  expel  his  magistrates  from  the  country. 
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With  a  shrewd  understanding  of  the  situation, 
William,  in  departing  for  the  continent,  took 
with  him  only  an  Enylisli  army,  leaving  all 
his  Norman  forces  behind  him.  With  these 
troops  he  made  his  way  into  Maine,  and  soon 
drove  the  insurgents  into  a  bitter  repentance 
for  their  folly. 

While  engaged  in  suppressing  this  rebel- 
lion, William  received  intelligence  of  a  still 
more  alarming  outbreak  in  England.  This 
time  it  was  the  Norman  barons  themselves, 
who  had  conspired  to  overthrow  their  master. 
The  office  of  prime  counselor  of  the  kingdom 
was  now  held  by  Roger  Fitz-Osborn,  who 
was  also  Earl  of  Hereford.  This  distinguished 
young  lord  had,  during  the  Conqueror's  ab- 
sence, paid  his  court  to  the  daughter  of 
Ralph  de  Gael,  earl  of  Norfolk ;  and  her  he 
was  about  to  take  in  marriage.  The  rumor 
of  the  intended  union  was  borne  to  the  Con- 
queror, who  for  some  reason  sent  back  a  mes- 
sage forbidding  the  marriage.  This  interfer- 
ence was  bitterly  resented  by  Fitz-Osborn 
and  his  prospective  father-in-law.  Without 
regard  to  the  interdict,  the  marriage  was  cele- 
brated, and  the  leading  Norman  barons  were 
present  at  the  feast.  While  heated  with  wine, 
a  sudden  disloyalty  broke  out  among  them, 
Normans  as  they  were,  and  a  conspiracy  was 
made  to  destroy  William  and  redivide  the 
realm  into  the  three  old  kingdoms  of  Wessex, 
Mercia,  and  Northumbria.  The  earls  of 
Waltheof  and  Norwich  entered  into  the  plot 
with  Fitz-Osborn  and  De  Gael,  and  the 
drunken  revel  ended  in  an  insane  insurrec- 
tion. Waltheof,  however,  as  soon  as  he  was 
sober,  washed  his  hands  of  the  disloyal  busi- 
ness. Fitz-Osborn  was  confronted  on  the 
Severn  by  a  loyal  army  sent  out  by  Arch- 
bishop Lanfranc,  primate  of  the  kingdom ; 
and  the  insurgents  under  the  Earl  of  Norfolk 
were  beaten  down  by  a  force  commanded  by 
Odo,  bishop  of  Bayeux.  Nor  was  it  long 
until  the  whole  rebellion  was  brought  to 
naught.  William  returned  from  the  conti- 
nent, and  the  conspirators  were  punished, 
some  with  mutilation,  some  with  imprison- 
ment, and  some  with  death. 

It  was  now  the  fate  of  the  Conqueror  to  be 
touched  in  a  still  more  vital  part  by  the  trea- 
son of  his  son  Robert,  duke  of  Maine.  This 
prince  had  been  honored  by  his  father  before 


the  departure  of  the  latter  for  his  conquest  of 
England.  William  had  induced  his  Norman 
barons  to  do  the  act  of  fealty  to  Robert  as 
their  future  sovereign.  On  coming  to  man's 
estate,  the  duke,  without  regard  to  his  father's 
wishes,  would  fain  assume  the  government  in 
his  own  right.  Hearing  of  the  rebellious  con- 
duct of  his  son,  the  Conqueror  addressed  to  him 
a  brief  but  comprehensive  letter.  "  My  son," 
said  he,  ''I  wot  not  to  throw  off  my  clothes 
till  I  go  to  bed."  This  figurative  expression 
was  easily  understood  by  the  youth,  who 
openly  demanded  the  fulfillment  of  the  king's 
promise  to  make  him  duke  of  Normandy. 
"Sire,"  said  Robert,  in  an  interview  with  his 
father,  "I  came  here  to  claim  my  right,  and 
not  to  listen  to  sermons.  I  heard  plenty 
of  them,  and  tedious  ones,  too,  when  I 
was  learning  my  grammar."  Hereupon  the 
estrangement  broke  into  hostility.  Robert 
fled  into  foreign  parts,  but  was  presently  re- 
ceived and  supported  by  Philip  of  France, 
who  was  glad  to  find  so  sharp  a  weapon 
wherewith  to  hew  away  some  of  the  greatness 
of  his  rival  William.  The  rebel  prince  was 
established  in  the  castle  of  Gerberay,  on  the 
borders  of  Normandy,  and  supplied  with 
French  soldiers,  with  whom  he  made  preda- 
tory forays  into  his  father's  duchy.  King 
William  in  great  wrath  crossed  the  channel 
with  an  English  army  and  laid  siege  to  the 
castle  where  Robert  had  made  his  stand. 
Here  it  was  that  the  famous  incident  occurred 
in  which  the  king  was  brought  within  a 
single  stroke  of  losing  both  his  crown  and 
his  life. 

On  a  certain  day,  when  the  usual  desultory 
fighting  was  going  on  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
castle,  Duke  Robert,  who  had  sallied  forth, 
met  and  engaged  in  deadly  conflict  with  a 
stalwart  Norman  knight,  whom  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  unhorse  and  hurl  to  the 
ground.  Springing  from  his  horse  and  draw- 
ing his  sword,  the  duke  was  about  to  dispatch 
his  fallen  foeman  when  the  latter  cried  out 
for  help.  It  was  the  voice  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  about  to  perish  under  the  sword 
of  his  son.  The  latter,  however,  was  sud- 
denly touched  with  chivalrous  and  filial  devo- 
tion. He  threw  himself  on  his  knees  before 
the  prostrate  form  of  his  father,  craved  a 
hurried  pardon,  assisted  the  wounded  William 
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into   the  saddle,  and   permitted  him   to   ride 
away  to  his  <>\vn  camp. 

After  this  heroic  episode,  so  illustrative  of 


the  temper  of  the  Middle  Ages,  strenium 
forts    were    made    liy    William's    I'riend-    ami 
counselors   to  i-fR-ct  a  rccnnciliatiuii    Ix-tweeo 
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him  and  his  son.  At  first  the  mortified  and 
angry  king,  still  weak  from  the  wound  which 
Robert  had  inflicted,  would  hear  to  nothing 
but  submission  and  punishment.  At  length, 
however,  his  wrath  subsided  and  he  accepted 
of  the  prodigal's  repentance.  But  it  soon  ap- 
peared that  the  Conqueror  had  little  sympathy 
with  his  eldest  born,  and  no  confidence  in  the 
sincerity  of  his  purposes.  A  second  quarrel 
soon  ensued,  and  the  prince  was  again  driven 
forth,  never  to  see  his  father  more.  His  two 
brothers,  William  and  Henry,  by  a  more  du- 
tiful conduct  retained  their  father's  affection 
and  were  destined,  each  in  his  turn,  to  occupy 
the  throne  of  England. 

The  year  1080  was  marked  by  another  in- 
surrection at  Durham.  The  duty  of  govern- 
ing the  warlike  population  of  Northumbria 
had  been  intrusted  to  Walcher,  of  Lorraine, 
a  valorous  bishop  of  the  Church.  His  rule 
was  arbitrary  and  oppressive.  The  English 
who  appealed  to  him  for  redress  of  grievances 
were  treated  with  injustice  and  disdain. 
Liulf,  one  of  the  noblest  natives  of  Northum- 
bria, having  been  robbed  by  some  of  the 
bishop's  retainers,  and  appealing  to  that  dig- 
nitary for  redress,  was  repelled  and  presently 
assassinated.  Enraged  at  this  crime  against 
their  race  the  English  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Durham  made  a  conspiracy  by  night  and  came 
in  great  numbers,  petitioning  Walcher  to  render 
up  the  murderers  of  Liulf.  Each  of  the  yeo- 
men had  a  short  sword  hidden  under  his  gar- 
ment. The  bishop  perceiving  that  a  tumult 
was  threatened  retired  into  the  church,  which 
•was  soon  surrounded  by  an  angry  multitude. 
The  building  was  fired,  and  Walcher  and  his 
satellites  were  obliged  to  come  forth  and  be 
killed  in  preference  to  being  burned  to  death. 
The  murderers  of  Liulf  were  slain  with 
the  rest. 

Fearful  was  the  vengeance  taken  on  the 
Northumbrians  for  their  savage  deed.  Odo, 
bishop  of  Bayeux,  half-brother  to  King  Will- 
iam, was  sent  with  a  large  army  against  the 
people  of  Durham.  This  savage  prelate  pro- 
ceeded, without  the  slightest  attempt  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  guilty  and  the  innocent, 
to  smite  the  whole  district  with  fire  and  sword. 
Beheadings,  mutilations,  and  burnings  were 
witnessed  on  every  hand,  until  the  bishop's 
thirst  for  blood  was  fully  glutted.  Soon  after- 


wards Odo  entered  into  an  intrigue  to  make 
himself  the  successor  of  Pope  Gregory  VII., 
and  for  this  was  brought  under  the  displeasure 
of  the  king.  The  bishop  was  taken  before 
a  council  and  his  plot  was  fully  exposed  by 
William,  who  had  his  half-brother  arrested, 
carried  into  Normandy,  and  imprisoned  in  the 
dungeon  of  a  castle. 

The  years  1083-84  were  filled  with  alarm 
on  account  of  the  threatening  movement  of 
the  Danes.  In  that  country  King  Sueno  and 
his  son  Harold  had  both  died,  leaving  the 
crown  to  the  illegitimate  Canute,  who  did  not 
hesitate  to  lay  claim  to  England  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Canute  the  Great.  An  issue  was 
thus  made  up  between  one  royal  bastard  who 
coveted  and  another  who  held  the  English 
throne.  Canute  began  his  work  by  making  a 
league  with  Olaf  the  Peaceful,  king  of  Nor- 
way. With  them,  also,  was  united  Robert, 
earl  of  Flanders,  Canute's  father-in-law,  who 
promised  to  furnish  six  hundred  ships  to  aid 
in  the  expulsion  of  the  Normans  from  Eng- 
land. It  was  proposed  to  bear  down  on  the 
Island  with  an  armament  of  a  thousand  sail. 
When  the  squadron  was  about  to  depart  one 
distracting  circumstance  after  another  arose, 
and  treachery  followed  treachery  until  the  en- 
terprise was  completely  frustrated.  The  move- 
ments of  his  northern  enemies,  however,  had 
sufficed  for  the  space  of  two  years  to  keep  the 
Conqueror  in  a  state  of  anxiety  and  alarm, 
and  to  lay  upon  the  English  people  such  griev- 
ous burdens  as  they  had  rarely  borne  before. 
For  William,  by  taxes,  levies,  and  contribu- 
tions seized  upon  a  large  part  of  the  resources 
of  the  kingdom  in  his  preparations  to  meet 
and  repel  the  Danes. 

About  the  year  1080  was  undertaken  one 
of  the  most  memorable  of  the  works  of  Will- 
iam the  Conqueror.  This  was  the  great  sur- 
vey of  the  kingdom  of  England,  the  results  of 
which  were  recorded  in  the  famous  work 
known  as  DOMESDAY  BOOK,  which  has  ever 
since  remained  the  basis  of  land  tenure  in 
those  parts  of  the  Island  to  which  it  applied. 
The  king's  justiciaries,  or  agents,  traversed  the 
entire  kingdom  and  gathered  the  required  in- 
formation from  the  sheriffs,  lords,  priests, 
reeves,  bailiffs,  and  villeins  of  each  district. 
Thus  was  made  out  in  detail  a  complete  record 
of  the  bishops,  churches,  monasteries,  manors, 
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tenants  in  chief,  and  under  tenant*  of  the 
realm;  and  to  this  were  added  the  name  of 
each  place,  the  name  of  tin;  holder,  the  ex- 
tent of  the  holding,  the  wood,  the  meadow, 
the  pasture,  the  mills,  the  ponds,  the  live- 
stock, the  total  appraisement,  the  number  of 
villeins  and  freemen,  and  the  property  of  each. 
Upon  the  whole  estate  three  estimates  wen 
made  by  the  jurors;  first,  as  the  same  had  •  \ 
isted  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor; 
secondly,  as  the  property  was  when  granted 
by  William  to  his  vassals;  and  thirdly,  as  it 
now  stood  after  the  lapse  of  thirteen  years. 
The  vast  mass  of  details  thus  gathered  by 
the  king's  officers  was  digested  at  Winchester 
and  carefully  recorded,  the  first  part  in  a  great 
vellum  folio  of  three  hundred  and  eighty-two 
double  column  pages,  and  the  second  part  in 
a  quarto  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  pages. 
The  first  volume  contains  the  description  of 
the  estates  in  the  counties  of  Kent,  Sussex, 
Surrey,  Southampton,  Berks,  Wilts,  Dorset, 
Somerset,  Devon,  Cornwall,  Middlesex,  Here- 
ford, Bucks,  Oxford,  Gloucester,  Worcester, 
Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  Bedford,  Northamp- 
ton, Leicester,  Warwick,  Stafford,  Salop, 
Cheshire,  Derby,  Notts,  York,  and  Lincoln. 
The  second  exhibits  the  record  for  the  coun- 
ties of  Essex,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk,  together 
with  additional  surveys  for  Wilts,  Dorset, 
Somerset,  Devon,  and  Cornwall.  The  two 
volumes  were  named  respectively  the  Great 
and  Little  Domesday,  and  were  at  first  carried 
about  with  the  king  and  the  great  seal  of 
England.  Afterwards  they  were  deposited  in 
the  vault  of  the  chapel  of  the  cathedral  of 
Domus  Dei.1 

So  carefully  was  the  great  survey  executed 
and  so  accurately  were  its  results  recorded 
that  the  authority  of  Domesday  Book  as  an 
ultimate  appeal  in  matters  affecting  the  land 
titles  of  England  has  never  been  called  in 
question.  For  a  while  the  invaluable  record 
was  kept  at  Westminster,  where  it  was  depos- 
ited under  three  locks  and  keys  in  charge  of 
the  auditor  and  chamberlain  of  the  exchequer. 
la  1696  it  was  transferred  to  the  Chapter 
~~'It  has  been  deputed  whether  the  name  of 
Domesday  Book  is  a  corruption  of  the  name  of  tin- 
cathedral  Domus  Dei,  or  whether  it  is  properly 
Doomxlau  Book,  that  is,  the  Book  of  the  Pay  of 
Doom.  The  latter  seems  to  be  the  better  spelling 
and  etymology. 


House.       At    the   pr  it  lies  n-eurelv  in 

a  strong  glass  case   in    the  Oil  ililic 

Kir. nil-,  ami   may  there  be  consulted   by  any 
without  payment  of  a  fee. 

Like  many  another  monarch  the  conqueror 
of  England  was  unfortunate  in  hi-  children. 
The  story  of  Duke  Robert's  rebellion  and 
downfall  has  already  been  told.  Duke  Rich- 
ard, the  second  born,  after  wearing  through 
the  years  of  his  youth  the  x-aiidal,  |M>rhap8 
the  slander,  of  illegitimacy  went  bunting  in 
New  Forest  and  was  gored  to  death  by  a 
stag.  The  third  son  William,  and  Henry  the 
fourth,  as  they  grew  to  manhood,  became  es- 
tranged, jealous,  and  quarrelsome.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  both  the  youths  were  pos- 
sessed of  kingly  abilities,  though  neither  gave 
promise  of  the  preeminent  genius  displayed 
by  their  father. 

One  of  the  worst  acts  of  King  William  in 
his  old  age  was  the  seizure  and  conversion  of 
Hampshire  into  a  hunting  park.  In  season, 
when  the  man-hunt  abated,  the  royal  appetite, 
famished  with  abstinence  from  blood,  was  best 
appeased  with  the  slaughter  of  beasts.  The 
favorite  residence  of  the  king  was  the  city  of 
Winchester.  Desirous  that  his  hunting  park 
should  be  at  no  great  distance  from  his  cap- 
ital William,  without  scruples,  took  possession 
of  all  the  southwestern  part  of  Hampshire 
from  Salisbury  to  the  sea,  a  distance  of  thirty 
miles.  The  district  thus  chosen  contained  no 
fewer  than  one  hundred  and  eight  manors, 
villages,  and  hamlets,  all  of  which  were  de- 
molished and  swept  away  that  the  native 
woods  might  grow  again  for  the  sport  of  royal 
hunters.  Thus  before  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  the  Conqueror  was  established  New  Forest 
Park,  in  which  three  princes  of  his  own  blood 
were  destined  to  die  by  violence.  From  this 
time  dated  the  beginning  of  those  game-laws 
and  forest-laws  which  have  been  the  bane  of 
the  people  of  England  unto  the  present  day. 
"For,"  saith  ever  the  Engli.-h  noble  lord, 
"are  not  my  hares  and  foxes  worth  more  than 
the  base  churls  who  would  destroy  them?" 

In  the  year  1086,  the  king  called  together 
a  great  assemblage  of  hi.-  nobles  and  fief- 
hoi,  1.  again  their  homage  before 
departing  to  the  continent.  The  great  and 
le-er  men  of  the  realm,  to  the  number  of 
-ixty  thousand,  assembled  at  Winchester  and 
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renewed  their  oath  of  allegiance.  Shortly 
afterwards  William  crossed  the  channel  into 
Normandy  and  opened  negotiations  with  Philip 
of  France  for  the  possession  of  the  territory 
between  the  rivers  Epte  and  Oise.  The  situ- 
ation portended  war,  and  a  coarse  joke  perpe- 
trated by  the  French  king  at  William's 
expense  was  a  spark  in  the  magazine.  At 
this  juncture,  however,  the  Conqueror  fell 
sick,  and  his  vengeance  was  delayed  till  the 
following  year.  But  as  soon  as  the  summer 
of  1087  had  ripened  the  harvests  and  made 
heavy  the  purple  vineyards  of  France,  the 
now  aged  William  took  horse  at  the  head  of 
his  army  and  began  an  invasion  of  the  disputed 
territory. 

The  objective  point  of  the  warlike  expedi- 
tion was  the  city  of  Mantes,  capital  of  the 
coveted  district,  and  thither  the  Conqueror 
made  his  way,  destroying  every  thing  in  his 
path.  Mantes  was  besieged,  taken,  and 
burned.  Just  as  the  city,  wrapped  in  the 
consuming  flame,  was  sinking  into  ashes,  the 
Conqueror,  eager  to  be  in  at  the  death, 
spurred  forward  his  horse  till  the  charger, 
plunging  his  fore  feet  into  the  hot  embers  of 
the  rampart,  reared  backwards  and  threw  the 
now  corpulent  king  with  great  violence  upon 
the  pommel  of  the  saddle.  His  body  was 
ruptured,  and  it  was  evident  that  a  fatal  in- 
jury had  been  received.  The  wounded  king 
was  taken  first  to  Rouen  and  thence  to  the 
monastery  of  St.  Gervas,  just  outside  the 
walls  of  the  city.  There  for  six  weeks  the 
king  of  England  lingered  on  the  border  of 
that  realm  where  the  smoke  of  burning  towns 
is  never  seen.  As  death  drew  nigh,  the  in- 
vincible spirit  of  the  man  relaxed.  The  better 
memories  and  purposes  of  his  life  revived, 
and  he  would  fain  in  some  measure  make 
amends  for  his  sins  and  crimes.  His  last  days 
were  marked  by  several  acts  of  benevolence 
and  magnaminity.  He  issued  an  edict  releas- 
ing from  confinement  all  the  surviving  state 
prisoners  whom  he  had  shut  up  in  dungeons. 
He  attempted  to  quiet  the  voices  within  him 
by  contributing  large  sums  for  the  endowment 
of  churches  and  monasteries.  He  even  re- 
membered the  rebe.'lious  Robert,  and  in  his 
last  hours  conferred  on  him  the  duchy  of 
Maine.  As  to  the  crown  of  England,  he 
made  no  attempt  to  establish  the  succession, 


expressing,  however,  the  ardent  wish  that  his 
son  Prince  William  might  obtain  and  hold 
that  great  inheritance.  To  Henry  he  gave 
five  thousand  pounds  of  silver,  with  the  ad- 
monition that,  as  it  respected  political  power, 
he  should  patiently  abide  his  time.  On  the 
morning  of  the  9th  of  September,  1087,  the 
great  king  was  for  a  moment  aroused  from  his 
stupor  by  the  sound  of  bells,  and  then,  after 
a  stormy  and  victorious  career,  and  almost  in 
sight  of  the  spot  of  his  birth,  the  son  of  the 
tanner's  daughter  of  Rouen  lay  still  and 
pulseless. 

Unto  his  dying  day  William  the  Con- 
queror was  followed  by  the  curses  of  English- 
men. So  hostile  to  him  and  his  House  were 
the  native  populations  of  the  Island  that 
Prince  William  Rufus,  knowing  the  temper 
of  the  nation,  deemed  it  expedient  to  secure 
by  silent  haste  and  subtlety  the  throne  va- 
cated by  his  father's  death.  He  quickly  left 
Normandy  and  reached  Winchester  in  ad- 
vance of  the  news  of  the  decease  of  the  king. 
There  he  confided  the  momentous  intelligence 
to  the  primate  Laufranc,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. Him  he  induced  to  become  the 
champion  of  his  cause.  A  council  of  barons 
and  prelates  was  hastily  summoned,  and  the 
form  of  an  election  was  had,  in  which, 
though  not  without  opposition,  the  choice  fell 
on  Rufus.  Such  was  the  expedition  with 
which  every  thing  was  done,  that,  on  the  sev- 
enteenth day  after  the  Conqueror's  death,  the 
king-elect  was  duly  crowned  by  Archbishop 
Lanfranc. 

The  first  act  of  the  new  sovereign  exhib- 
ited at  once  his  own  quality  and  the  temper 
of  the  age.  He  issued  orders  that  all  the 
English  nobles  recently  liberated  from  prison 
by  his  father  should  again  be  seized  and  in- 
carcerated. The  Norman  prisoners  of  state, 
however,  were,  with  singular  partiality,  con- 
firmed in  the  honors  and  possessions  to  which 
they  had  been  recently  restored. 

Meanwhile  Duke  Robert,  surnamed  Courte- 
Heiise-,  or  Short-Hose,  eldest  son  of  the  Con- 
queror, now  for  many  years  an  exile  in  France 
and  Germany,  hearing  of  his  father's  death, 
made  all  speed  into  Normandy  and  claimed 
the  dukedom.  He  was  received  with  great 
joy  by  the  prelates  of  Rouen,  who,  fortified 
by  the  dying  decision  of  King  William,  gladly 
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be-t'>wed  the  coronet  mi  his  .inn.  A-  tor 
Prince  Henry,  In-  took  the  live  thou.-aiid 
]inuiicls  bequeathed  him  liy  tlic  late  king,  ami 
•riiin^  into  a  relm-tant  retirement,  set  the 

jealous  eye  of  di.-eol||ellt    nil    llntll    hi-    brother-. 

The  disposition  of  \Yn.i.i\\i  KITC- and  his 
liriit her-  was  little  conducive  tn  friendly  rela- 
tions amnie_r  them.  I'mtli  Robert  and  the  king 
were  turbulent  spirits,  and  il  was  hardly 
probable  under  the  circumstances  that  they 
\vnil(l  not  soon  come  to  blows.  The  situation 
was  such  as  greatly  to  embarrass  the 
vassals  of  the  two  princes.  Many  of 
the  nobles  had  estates  both  in  Eng- 
land and  in  Normandy.  All  such 
held  a  divided  allegiance  to  William 
and  Robert,  and  it  became  their 
interest  either  to  preserve  the  peace 
or  else  to  dethrone  either  the  duke  or 
the  king.  In  a  short  time  an  alarm- 
ing conspiracy  was  made  in  England 
with  a  view  to  unseating  William 
and  the  placing  of  Robert  on  the 
throne.  The  chief  manipulator  of 
the  plot  was  Bishop  Odo,  half-uncle 
of  Robert,  who  found  in  him  a  ready 
and  able  servant.  The  Duke  of 
Normandy,  for  his  part,  promised  to 
send  over  an  army  to  the  support  of 
his  confederates. 

The  conspiracy  gathered  head  in 
Kent  and  Durham,  and  in  the  We-t. 
In  these  parts  the  revolt  broke  out 
with  violence.  But  there  was  little 
concert  of  action,  and  the  insurrection 
made  slow  headway  against  the  es- 
tablished order.  The  army  of  Duke 
Robert  was  delayed  until  a  fleet  of 
English  privateers  —  first,  perhaps, 
of  their  kind  in  modern  times — put 
to  sea  and  cut  off  the  Norman  squadron  in 
detail.  Since  the  movement  against  the  king 
proceeded  exclusively  from  his  Xorman  sub- 
jects, the  English  rallied  to  his  banner.  In 
order  to  encouruire  this  movement  of  the  na- 
tives against  his  insurgent  countrymen,  he 
called  together  the  few  Anglo-Saxon  chief- 
who  had  survived  through  twenty  years  of 
warfare,  and  to  them  made  pledges  favorable 
to  their  countrymen.  It  thus  happened,  by  a 
strange  turn  in  the  political  arliiir-  of  the 
kingdom,  that  the  old  English  stock  revived 


somewhat  in  tin-  favor  of  the  royal  H..II- 
So,  when  the  i. Id  Saxon  proclamation  was 
issued — "  I.'-t  every  man  who  i-  not  a  man  of 
nothing,  whether  he  live  in  burgh  or  mil  of 
burgh,  leave  his  home  and  enme,"  — fully 
thirty  thousand  sturdy  venmaii  mn-tered  at 
the  call. 

The  king  at  the  head  of  hi-  fnree.  man-lied 
against  Bishop  Odo,  win.  had  ti.rtitied  him-elf 
in  Rochester  Castle.  From  tin-nee  the  rebels 
were  presently  driven  into  Pevensey,  where 
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after  seven  weeks  they  were  overthrown  and 
scattered.  Odo  was  taken  prisoner,  and  in 
order  to  save  his  life  agreed  to  give  up  K.«  h- 
ester  Castle  to  the  king  and  to  leave  Eng- 
land forever.  At  thi.-  time,  however,  the 
ca-tle  was  held  by  Kn-taee,  earl  of  1  Boulogne, 
who  making  a  pretense  of  wrath  and  acting  in 
collusion  with  Odo,  seized  that  prelate  and 
drew  him  within  the  walls.  The  defense  was 
beirnn  anew,  and  was  tinallv  brought  to  a 
dose  by  disease  and  famine  rather  than  by 
assault.  When  the  castle  was  at  last  obliged 
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to  yield,  the  enraged  English  franklins  would 
fain  have  destroyed  the  whole  company  of  in- 
surgents. But  the  Normans  in  the  army  of 
Rufus  had  many  friends  among  the  rebels, 
and  the  king  was  induced  to  grant  terms  of 
capitulation  on  condition  that  the  prisoners 
would  all  leave  the  kingdom.  After  a,  season 
of  desultory  warfare,  the  movement  in  favor 
of  Duke  Robert  lost  its  force  and  came  to 
nothing. 

The  temper  of  the  king  and  the  spirit  of 
the  age  now  demanded  retaliation.  The  sup- 
porters of  William  in  England  determined  to 
make  war  on  Robert  Short-Hose  in  his  own 
duchy.  The  condition  of  affairs  in  Normandy 
favored  such  an  enterprise.  The  duke,  al- 
ways more  courageous  than  prudent,  had, 
after  his  father's  death,  managed  things  so 
badly  that  his  nobles  became  disloyal  and  the 
duchy  fell  into  anarchy.  In  his  distress  Rob- 
ert made  overtures  to  the  king  of  France, 
who,  promising  his  aid,  marched  an  army  to 
the  frontier  of  Normandy,  but  lent  no  practi- 
cal assistance  to  his  ally.  A  counter  insurrec- 
tion favorable  to  King  William  now  broke 
out  in  the  duchy  and  was  with  difficulty  sup- 
pressed. Meanwhile  William  Rufus  occupied 
his  time  with  preparations,  and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1091  crossed  over  with  an  English 
army  into  Normandy.  When  the  issue  be- 
tween the  two  brothers  was  about  to  come  to 
the  arbitrament  of  battle,  the  king  of  France 
came  forward  as  a  mediator,  and  a  treaty  of 
peace  was  concluded  at  Caen.  The  terms 
were  very  favorable  to  the  English  king,  who 
obtained  large  possessions  of  his  brother's  realm, 
together  with  the  reversion  of  the  whole  duchy 
in  case  Duke  Robert  should  die  first. 

This  settlement  was,  of  course,  exceedingly 
distasteful  to  Prince  Henry,  who  still  lay  in 
his  covert  awaiting  the  death  or  downfall  of 
his  brothers.  So  much  was  he  angered  on 
account  of  the  treaty  that  he  broke  into  open 
revolt.  He  defended  himself  briefly  in  his 
castles  and  then  retired  to  the  almost  impreg- 
nable rock  and  fortress  of  St.  Michael,  off  the 
coast.  Here  he  was  besieged  by  the  forces  of 
William  and  Robert,  and  was  at  last  obliged 
to  capitulate.  All  his  possessions  were  taken 
away,  and  he  was  then  permitted  to  retire  into 
Brittany,  accompanied  by  one  knight,  three 
squires,  and  one  chaplain. 


After  the  settlement  of  his  affairs  on  the 
continent,  William  Rufus  was  for  a  while  en- 
gaged in  a  war  with  Malcolm  Caenmore,  king 
of  Scotland.  The  latter  had  been  the  ag- 
gressor during  the  absence  of  Rufus  from  his 
kingdom.  When  William  returned,  he  fell 
upon  the  Scottish  army,  then  in  Northum- 
berland, and  inflicted  on  the  enemy  a  signal 
defeat,  in  which  both  Malcolm  and  his  son 
were  slain. 

In  the  year  1093,  the  non-compliance  of 
Rufus  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Caen 
led  to  a  renewal  of  hostilities  between  him 
and  Duke  Robert.  The  French  king  came 
to  the  rescue  of  the  latter,  but  William  suc- 
ceeded in  bribing  him  to  retire  into  his  own 
country.  Robert  was  thus  left  alone  to  strug- 
gle with  his  more  powerful  brother.  Nor  is- 
it  doubtful  that  the  English  king  would  soon 
have  wrested  from  Robert  the  whole  duchy 
of  Normandy  had  not  the  affairs  of  his  own 
realm  demanded  his  immediate  return  from 
the  continent. 

For  the  people  of  Wales  had  now  risen 
against  the  Norman  dominion,  and  the  revolt 
soon  became  one  of  the  most  alarming  that 
had  occurred  for  many  years.  The  insurgents 
first  fell  upon  and  captured  the  castle  of 
Montgomery  and  then  overran  Cheshire, 
Shropshire,  Herefordshire,  and  the  isle  of  An- 
glesea.  On  reaching  his  kingdom,  Rufus  at 
once  marched  into  the  rebellious  district,  but 
could  not  bring  the  Welsh  mountaineers  to  a 
general  battle.  The  enemy  kept  to  the  hills 
and  forests,  whence  they  sallied  forth  in  sud- 
den destructive  attacks  upon  the  royal  forces. 
For  two  years  the  king  with  his  heavy  Nor- 
man cavalry  continued  an  unsuccessful  war- 
fare on  his  rebellious  subjects ;  but  he  was 
unable  to  reduce  them  to  submission,  and  was 
at  last  obliged  to  content  himself  with  the 
erection  of  a  chain  of  castles  along  the  fron- 
tier. In  these  he  established  garrisons  and 
then  turned  aside  to  put  down  an  insurrection 
in  the  North,  which  was  headed  by  Robert 
Mowbray,  earl  of  Northumberland. 

In  1096  the  English  king  found  himself 
free  once  more  to  resume  operations  against 
Normandy.  In  the  preceding  autumn,  how- 
ever, an  event  had  occurred  which,  in  a  most 
unexpected  manner,  decided  the  whole  ques- 
tion at  issue.  The  Council  of  Clermont  was 
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called  by  Urban  II.,  and  all  Western  Kun>]>r 
had  taken  fire  at  the  recital  of  tin-  outrages 
done  to  the  Christians  in  the  East.  Duke 
Robert  was  aiiion^  the  first  to  catch  tin-  en- 
thusiasm :ind  draw  his  sword.  What  was  the 
maintenance  ami  development  of  his  province 
of  Normandy  compared  with  the  glory  of 
smiting  the  infidel  Turk  who  sat  cross-It  _ 
on  the  tomb  of  Christ  ?  But  the  coffers  of 
the  fiery  Robert  were  empty.  In  order  to 
raise  the  means  necessary  to  equip  a  baud  of 
Norman  Crusaders,  he  proposed  to  his  brother 
Rufus  to  sell  to  him  for  a  period  of  five  years 
the  duchy  of  Normandy  for  the  sum  of  ten 
thousand  pounds.  The  offer  was  quickly  ac- 
cepted, and  William  iu  order  to  raise  the 
money  was  constrained  to  resort  to  such  cruel 
exactions  as  were,  by  the  old  chroniclers, 
compared  to  flaying  the  people  alive.  But 
the  ten  thousand  pounds  were  raised  and  paid 
into  the  treasury  of  Robert,  who  gladly  ac- 
cepted the  opportunity  thus  afforded  of  ex- 
changing an  actual  earthly  kingdom  for  the 
prospect  of  a  heavenly. 

In  entering  upon  the  possession  of  Nor- 
mandy thus  acquired,  William  Rufus  was 
well  received  by  his  subjects.  The  people  of 
.Maine,  however,  were  not  at  all  disposed  to 
accept  the  change  of  masters.  Under  the 
leadership  of  their  chief  nobleman,  the  Baron 
of  La  Fleche,  they  rose  in  hot  rebellion,  and 
it  was  only  after  a  serious  conflict  that  the 
king  succeeded  in  reducing  them  to  submis- 
sion. Once  and  again  the  presence  of  Will- 
iam was  demanded  in  Maine  to  overawe  the 
disaffected  inhabitants.  In  the  last  of  his  ex- 
peditions in  that  province  the  king  received  a 
wound,  which  induced  him  to  return  to  Eng- 
land. On  reaching  home  he  found  that  the 
crusading  fever  had  already  begun  to  spread 
in  the  Island.  Several  of  his  noblemen,  imi- 
tating the  example  of  Duke  Robert,  preferred 
to  mortgage  or  sell  their  estates  in  order  to 
gain  the  means  to  join  in  the  universal  cam- 
paign against  the  Infidels.  Means  were  thus 
afforded  the  king  of  greatly  extending  his 
territorial  possessions.  But  while  engaged  in 
this  work  his  career  was  brought  to  a  sudden 
and  tragic  end. 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  1100,  William, 
according  to  his  wont,  sought  the  excitement 
of  the  chase  in  the  great  hunting  park  of  New 


Forest.  He  was  accompanied  by  s.  vend  of 
his  nobles.  Among  the  rest  was  Sir  Wall. 
Poix,  better  known  by  his  Knulish  name  of 
Sir  Walter  Tyrrcl.  Tin-  cavalcade  \\a>  gav 
and  boisterous,  and  feasted  and  drank  under 
the  great  trees  of  Ifalwood-kaep,  When 
the  company  in  high  spirits  were  about  to 
begin  the  hunt,  a  messenger  came  running  to 
the  king,  saying  that  one  of  the  monks  of 
St.  Peter's  at  (ilmiri-.-trr  had  dreamt  a  dream 
of  horrid  portent  respecting  the  sudden  death 
of  the  king.  "Give  him  a  hundred  pence," 
said  Rufus,  "and  bid  him  dream  of  better 
fortune  to  our  person.  Do  they  think  I  am 
one  of  those  fools  that  give  up  their  pleasure 
or  their  business  because  an  old  woman  hap- 
l'i  us  to  dream  or  to  sneeze.  To  horse,  Wal- 
ter de  Poix !" 

Hereupon  the  reckless  king  with  his 
boon  companions  dashed  into  the  woods  ami 
began  the  chase.  Towards  evening  a  hart 
sprang  up  between  Rufus  and  the  thicket 
where  Sir  Walter  was  for  the  moment  stand- 
ing. The  king  drew  his  bow  to  shoot;  but 
the  string  snapped,  and  his  arrow  went  wide 
of  the  mark.  He  raised  his  hand  as  if  to 
shade  his  eyes  while  watching  the  hart  and 
called  aloud  to  his  companion,  "In  the  name 
of  the  devil,  shoot,  Walter,  shoot!"  Sir  Wal- 
ter at  once  let  fly  his  arrow,  but  the  fatal 
shaft,  glancing  against  the  side  of  an  oak, 
struck  William  in  the  left  breast  and  pierced 
him  to  the  heart.  He  fell  from  his  horse  and 
expired  without  a  word.  Nor  has  authentic 
history  ever  been  able  to  decide  whether  the 
bolt  that  sped  him  to  his  death  was,  according 
to  common  tradition,  winged  by  accident  or 
whether  it  was  purposely  sent  on  its  deadly 
mission  either  by  Sir  Walter  himself  or  by 
some  secret  foe  of  the  king  ambushed  in  the 
thicket.  At  any  rate,  the  chadless  William 
Rufus  died  with  an  arrow-head  in  his  breast  in 
the  depth  of  New  Forest  hunting-ground,  and 
the  popular  superstition  was  confirmed  that 
that  great  Park  created  aforetime  by  the  de- 
struction of  so  many  Anglo-Saxon  hamlets 
and  churches,  was  destined  many  times  to  be 
wet  with  the  blood  of  the  nival  tyrant-  whose 
wanton  passions  were  therein  excited  and 
gratified. 

Tin-  history  of  Feudal  England  has  thus 
been  traced  from  the  U-giuning  of  the  Nor- 
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man  Ascendency  in  the  time*  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  through  the  great  crisis  of  the 
Conquest,  down  to  the  death  of  William 


Rufus  and  the  accession,  in  the  summer  of 
1100,  of  Henry  I.,  the  remaining  son  of  the 
Conqueror.  On  the  continent,  as  will  readily 
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be  recalled,  the  people  of  tlic  various 
were  already  in  universal  commotion  from  the 
preaching  of  tin:  V\v-\  <  Yu.-ade.  In  insular 
England  the  excitement.  was  liy  no  means  BO 
M;  inn-  was  English  society  thoroughly 
aroused  until  in  (lie  succeeding  reigns;  of 
Stephen,  llrinv  IMantageuet,  and  Richard  I. 
'This  tact  would  indicate  the  continuance  of 
the  present  narrative  down  to  the  time  when 


tin-  Lion  Heart  lifted  hi-  liattle-a\e  a;_'ain-l 
the  Inlidels;  lint  the  date  of  the  Council  of 
('lerniont  i.\.  I).  lO'.l.'ii  h;i-  already  l>een 
fixed  upon  a-  tin-  limit  of  the  present  Hook 
ami  the  beginning  of  the  n, At.  II.  •[••-.  then, 
we  pause  in  the  narrative  of  EiiL'lish  alliiir-, 
with  the  purpose  of  n  •-inning  the  same  here- 
after with  the  acce— ion  of  1 :  -uruamed 
Beauclerc,  to  the  throne  of  England. 


CHAPTER  xvi.— MOHAMMEDAN  STATES  AND 
NORTHERN  KINGDOMS. 


JET  us  again,  for  a  brief 
season,  follow  the  yellow 
Crescent  of  Islam,  waning 
in  the  West,  fulling  in 
the  East.  The  history  of 
the  Mohammedan  power 
has  been  given  in  the 
preceding  Book  from  the  time  of  the  Prophet 
to  the  age  of  decline  in  the  Caliphate  of 
Damascus  during  the  reign  of  Merwau  II. 
The  latter,  who  was  the  fourteenth  and  last 
of  the  Ommiyad  Dynasty,  held  the  throne  till 
the  year  750,  when  a 
contest  broke  out  between 
him  and  ABCL  ABBAS, 
which  ended  in  the  over- 
throw of  Merwan  and 
the  setting  up  of  the 
Abliasside  Caliph.  Abul 
Abbas  claimed  to  be  a 
lineal  descendant  of  Mo- 
hammed's uncle  Abbas, 
and  for  this  reason  the 
name  Abbaxsicke  was  given 
to  the  House. 

Not  only  was  Merwan 
overthrown  by  his  enemy, 
but  the  Omniiyades  were 
presently    afterwards    as- 
sembled    with     treacherous    intent,    and    all 
but   two   of   thorn    were   murdered.     The   two 
survivors    escaped,    the    one    into    Arabia    and 
the  other   into    Spain.     The  Arab  Ommiyad 
became    the   head    of  a  line   of  local    rulers 
who   continued   in    power  until   the  sixteenth 


century,  and  he  who  came  to  Spain  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  Caliphate  of  Cordova. 

Having  secured  the  throne  of  Damascus, 
Abul  Abbas  began  a  reign  of  great  severity. 
The  fugitive  Merwan  was  pursued  into  Egypt 
and  barbarously  put  to  death.  Tin-  victorious 
Caliph  earned  for  himself  the  name  of  Al- 
Saffah,  or  the  Blood-shedder.  So  complete 
was  the  destruction  of  his  enemies  that  in  all 
the  East  none  durst  raise  the  hand  against 
him.  The  new  dynasty  was  firmly  established 
from  Mauritania  to  the  borders  of  Persia. 


•y  THK  0>IMIY»I>IM. 


Drawn  by  F.  l.ix. 

Spain  secured  her  independence,  but  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Mohammedan  states  fell  to  the 
Abli 

Alter  a  reign  of  four  years'  duration  Abul 
Abbas  died,  and  was  succeeded  on  the  throne 
by  his  brother  At  M  \\-  >i  i:.  The  sovereignty 
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was  also  claimed  by  his  uncle  Abdallah,  by 
whom  the  destruction  of  the  Ommiyades  had 
been  accomplished.  Abdallah  took  up  arms 
to  maintain  his  cause,  but  Abu  Moslem,  the 
lieutenant  of  Al-Mansour,  went  forth  against 
the  insurgents,  and  they  were  completely  de- 
feated. Abu  Moslem,  however,  soon  after- 
wards incurred  the  anger  of  his  master,  and 
was  deprived  of  his  eyes  for  refusing  to  accept 
the  governorship  of  Egypt.  Like  his  prede- 
cessor, Al-Mansour  marked .  his  reign  with 
merciless  cruelty.  In  the  year  758,  a  hereti- 
cal sect,  called  the  Ravendites,  whose  princi- 
pal tenet  was  the  old  Egyptian  doctrine  of 
metempsychosis,  became  powerful  at  the  city 
of  Cufa,  the  then  capital  of  the  Eastern 
Caliphate.  They  fell  into  violent  quarrels 
and  riots  with  the  orthodox  Mohammedans, 
and  thus  came  under  the  extreme  displeasure 
of  the  Caliph.  After  much  violence  and 
bloodshed,  Al-Mansour  determined  to  punish 
the  city  and  people  by  removing  the  capital 
to  another  place.  He  accordingly  selected  a 
site  on  the  Tigris,  once  occupied  by  the 
Assyrian  kings,  and  there  founded  the  new 
city  of  Baghdad,  which  was  destined  to  remain 
for  more  than  four  centuries  the  capital  of 
the  Mohammedan  kingdoms  in  the  East. 

In  the  year  762-63  the  seat  of  government 
was  transferred,  and  Al-Mansour  began  his 
reign  of  twenty-One  years  with  beautifying  his 
palace  and  drawing  to  his  court  the  art  and 
learning  of  his  countrymen.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  until  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  war. 
The  descendants  of  Ali,  son  of  Abu  Taleb, 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt  and  attempted  to 
recover  the  Caliphate.  The  armies  of  Al- 
Mansour,  however,  gained  the  victory  over 
the  enemies  of  their  master,  and  Asia  Minor 
and  Armenia,  in  which  the  insurrection  had 
made  most  headway,  were  reduced  to  submis- 
sion. But  in  the  West  the  revolt  held  on  its 
way  and  could  not  be  suppressed.  Distance 
and  the  intervening  Mediterranean  favored 
the  rebellion  in  Spain  to  the  extent  of  secur- 
ing the  independence  of  that  province,  which 
could  never  be  regained  by  the  Eastern 
Caliphs. 

But  more  important  than  the  wars  of 
Al-Mansour  were  his  efforts  to  set  up  a  higher 
standard  of  literary  culture  than  had  hitherto 
been  known  among  the  Mohammedans.  The 


I  old  anti-literary  dispositions  of  Islam  were 
made  to  yield  to  a  more  reasonable  view  of 
human  culture  and  refinement.  The  arts  and 
humanities  embalmed  in  the  works  of  the 
Greeks  were  revealed  by  translation  to  the 
wondering  philosophers  of  the  Tigris,  who 
were  stimulated  and  encouraged  in  their  work 
by  the  liberal  patronage  of  the  Caliph. 

After  a  successful  and  distinguished  reign 
of  twenty-one  years  Al-Mansour  died,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  MAHDI,  who  held  the 
throne  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  Perhaps 
the  most  distinguished  part  of  his  reign  re- 
lated to  the  slave  Khaizeran,  by  whom  he  be- 
came the  father  of  the  celebrated  Haroun 
Al-Rashid,  most  distinguished  of  all  the  Ca- 
liphs of  the  East.  The  young  prince  became 
his  father's  chief  military  leader.  He  com- 
manded an  army  of  ninety-five  thousand  men 
in  an  expedition  against  the  Byzantine  Em- 
pire, then  ruled  by  the  Empress  Irene.  With 
his  well-nigh  invincible  soldiers,  he  marched 
through  Asia  Minor,  overthrew  the  Greek 
general,  Nicetas,  in  battle,  reached  the  Bos- 
phorus,  and  in  the  year  781  gained  possession 
of  the  heights  of  Scutari,  opposite  Constanti- 
nople. Such  was  the  alarm  of  the  Empress 
and  her  council  that  she  was  glad  to  purchase 
the  retirement  of  the  Mohammedans  by  the 
payment  of  an  annual  tribute  of  seventy 
thousand  pieces  of  gold. 

While  the  fame  of  these  exploits  was  fill- 
ing all  the  realms  of  Islam  with  the  name  of 
the  slave-woman's  son,  his  elder  brother  HADI 
was  busily  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to  destroy 
both  his  reputation  and  his  life.  Nor  was  the 
bitterness  of  Hadi  at  all  appeased  when,  in 
785,  the  father  Mahdi  died  and  left  him  heir 
to  the  Caliphate.  No  sooner  had  he  reached 
this  position  than,  fired  with  increasing  jeal- 
ousy, he  issued  orders  for  the  execution  of 
Haroun ;  and  the  edict  was  prevented  from 
fulfillment  only  by  the  death  of  Hadi,  who 
came  to  an  end  within  a  year  from  his  acces- 
sion. When  this  event  occurred,  AL-RASHID 
came  into  peaceable  possession  of  the  throne. 
His  character  and  abilities  far  surpassed  those 
of  any  preceding  Caliph.  With  his  accession 
came  the  golden  era  of  Mohammedanism.  In 
his  dealings  with  the  different  nations  under 
his  dominion,  he  fully  merited  his  honorable 
sobriquet  of  the  Just.  He  selected  his  min- 
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isters  from  the  different  states  of  the  Empire, 
ami  thus  united  in  liis  government  tin-  claims 
and  sympathies  of  all.  Among  those  who 
were  thus  brought  into  his  administration 
were  Tahya  and  his  inn 
Jaffar,  two  of  the  ancient 
fire- worshiping  pric-t- 

h 1  of  Persia.    By  their 

inllneuce  the  people 
whom  they  represented 
were  greatly  advanced 
in  the  favor  of  the  Ca- 
liphate, and  even  the 
religious  system  of  Zo- 
n  i;ister,  which  had  waned 
almost  to  extinction,  was 
permitted  to  burn  more 
brightly  while  its  repre- 
sentatives remained  in 
power. 

In  his  foreign  rela- 
tions, Haroun  Al-Rashid 
busied  himself  in 
strengthening  his  front- 
iers on  the  side  of  the 
Byzantine  Empire. 
While  thus  engaged,  a 
disgraceful  war  broke 
out  between  religious 
factions  in  Syria.  The 
general  Musa  was  sent 
by  Al-Rashid  into  this 
region,  and  the  leaders 
of  the  rival  parties  were 
captured  and  taken  to 
Baghdad.  An  end  was 
thus  made  of  the  Syrian 
dissensions,  and  Jaffar 
was  appointed  governor 
of  that  province,  includ- 
ing Egypt. 

It  was  at  this  time 
that  tlie  powerful  family 
of  the  Barmecides  be- 
came predominant  in  the 
allairs  «.f  the  Caliphate.  The  head  of  this 
family,  K haled  ben  Bannek,  had  been  the 
tutor  of  Haroun  Al-Kashid  in  his  youth.  It 
was  his  son,  Tahya,  who  Iwcame  prime  minis- 
ter in  786.  Twenty-five  members  of  the  fam- 
ily held  important  offices  i,,  the  different  prov- 
inces of  the  Empire.  For  fifteen  years,  their 


a.-cendeiiey  remained  unshaken;  but  at  last 
in  *(>:{,  a  circum-tance  iMviirrrd  which  added 
fuel  to  the  already  inen-a.-ing  jealousy  of  Al- 
Ita-hid  and  led  to  the  downfall  (if  the  Barmc- 
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cides.  The  minister  Jaffar,  grandson  of  K  ha- 
led lii-n  Harmek,  made  love  to  Abassa,  gigter 
of  the  Caliph;  and  when  the  l..v>  r  represented 
to  Haroun  that  his  affection  for  the  prince* 
was  purely  platonic.  it  was  agreed  that  he 
might  marry  her.  In  course  of  time,  how- 
ever. Ahassa  presented  her  singular  lord  with 
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an  heir,  greatly  to  the  chagrin  of  the  Caliph. 
So  hot  was  his  rage  that  he  caused  Jaffar  to 
be  beheaded.  Tahya  and  Fadlil  were  chained 
aud  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  where  they  died. 
Nearly  all  the  other  members  of  the  family 
suffered  deposition,  confiscation  of  property, 
and  imprisonment.  The  influence  of  the 
House  was  thus  suddenly  thrown  off.  But  the 
memory  of  Al-Rashid  suffered  not  a  little 
from  the  gratification  of  his  passion  against 
those  whom  he  had  no  cause  of  hating  other 
than  jealousy. 

In  the  same  year  with  the  downfall  of  the 
Barmecides,  Nieephorus,  having  then  succeeded 
Irene  on  the  throne  of  the  Byzantine  Empire, 
made  a  sudden  show  of  old-time  virtue  by  re- 
fusing payment  of  the  annual  tribute  agreed 
to  by  his  predecessor.  Not  only  did  he  de- 
cline longer  to  continue  the  stipend,  but  he 
sent  an  embassy  to  Al-Kashid,  demanding  a 
restitution  of  all  the  sums  previously  paid  by 
Irene.  Thereupon  the  Caliph,  flaming  with 
rage,  returned  the  following  perspicuous  but 
undiplomatic  message:  "In  the  name  of  the 
Most  Merciful  God,  Haroun  Al-Rashid,  com- 
mander of  the  Faithful,  to  Nieephorus  the 
Roman  dog.  I  have  read  thy  letter,  O  thou 
son  of  an  unbelieving  mother.  Thou  shalt 
not  hear,  thou  shalt  behold  my  reply."  Nor 
was  this  threatening  manifesto  without  an  im- 
mediate fulfillment.  The  Caliph  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  army,  wasted  a  large  part 
of  Asia  Minor,  besieged  the  city  of  He- 
raclia,  and  quickly  obliged  Nieephorus  to 
resume  the  payment  of  tribute. 

The  Emperor  was  not  yet  satisfied,  and 
soon  violated  his  agreement.  In  806  Harouii 
Al-Rashid  returned  with  a  hundred  and 'thirty- 
five  thousand  men,  overtook  Nieephorus  in 
Phrygia,  and  defeated  him  with  a  loss  of  forty 
thousand  of  his  troops.  Still  the  Greek  Em- 
peror was  not  satisfied.  Two  years  later,  he 
again  refused  to  pay  the  stipulated  tribute, 
and  Al-Rashid  came  upon  him  with  an  army 
twice  as  great  as  previously.  He  ravaged 
Asia  Minor  to  the  borders  of  the  JDgean,  and 
then  taking  to  his  fleet,  overran  the  islands  of 
Rhodes,  Cyprus,  and  Crete.  The  tribute  was 
reimposed  on  more  humiliating  terms  than 
ever.  But  hardly  had  the  Mohammedans  re- 
tired from  their  expedition  before  the  perfid- 
ious Greek  Emperor  once  more  broke  off  his 


engagement  and  took  up  arms.  Harouu  re- 
newed the  war  with  the  greatest  fury,  swear- 
ing that  he  never  would  treat  again  with  such 
an  oath-breaking  enemy  as  Nieephorus.  But 
before  his  vengeance  on  the  Greek  could 
wreak  ;i  bloody  satisfaction,  a  revolt  broke 
out  in  Khorassau,  and  Al-Rashid  was  recalled 
from  the  West  to  overawe  the  insurgents. 
Before  reaching  the  revolted  province,  how- 
ever, he  fell  sick  and  died,  leaving  behind  a 
reputation  for  ambition,  prudence,  and  wis- 
dom uuequaled  by  any  of  his  predecessors  in 
the  Caliphate.  He  had  a  breadth  of  appre- 
hension which  would  have  been  creditable  in 
a  sovereign  of  modern  times.  He  cultivated 
the  acquaintance  of  the  great  rulers  of  his 
age.  He  corresponded  with  Charlemagne, 
and  in  the  year  807  sent  to  that  monarch  a 
water-clock,  an  elephant,  and  the  keys  of  the 
Holy  Sepulcher.  Nine  times  did  Al-Rashid 
make  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  Above  all 
his  contemporaries,  he  sought  to  encourage  the 
development  of  literature  and  art.  About 
his  court  were  gathered  the  greatest  geniuses 
of  Islam,  and  legend  aud  poetry  have  woven 
about  his  name  the  imperishable  garland  of 
the  Arabian  Nights. 

On  the  death  of  Al-Rashid,  in  the  year 
809,  the  succession  was  contested  by  his  two 
sous,  AL-AMIN  and  Al-Mamoun.  The  former 
obtained  the  throne  and  held  it  for  four 
years.  But  his  brother  grew  in  favor  and 
power,  and  when  in  813  the  issue  came  to  be 
settled  by  the  sword,  Al-Amin  was  killed  and 
AL-MAMOUN  took  the  Caliphate.  He  entered 
upon  his  administration  by  adopting  the  pol- 
icy of  his  father,  especially  as  it  related  to 
the  encouragement  of  learning.  The  chief 
towns  of  the  East  were  made  the  seats  of 
academic  instruction  and  philosophy.  Many 
important  works  were  translated  from  the 
Greek  and  the  Sanskrit.  From  the  Hindus 
were  obtained  the  rudiments  of  the  mathe- 
matical sciences,  especially  those  of  arith- 
metic and  algebra.  Ancient  Chaldoea  gave  to 
the  inquisitive  scholars  of  the  age  her  wealth 
of  star-lore ;  while  the  elements  of  logic,  nat- 
ural history,  and  the  Aristotelian  system  of 
philosophy  were  brought  in  from  the  Archi- 
pelago and  Constantinople. 

As  a  warrior  Al-Mamoun  was  less  distin- 
guished. In  his  country,  as  in  the  West,  a 
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disruptive  force  liegan  to  appear  in  tin;  gov- 
ernment, and  ninny  of  tlic  province-,  remote 
iViini  tin-  center  lit' the  Empire,  regained  tlu-ir 
independence.  Indeed,  near  the  close  of  his 
reign,  the  diMiitcgration  became  alarniinir; 
and  when  the  government  passed  by  his 
death,  in  the  year  833,  to  his  brother  Ai.- 
M<IT\SSI;M,  ihe  Knipire  seemed  on  the  verge 
of  dissolution.  The  latter  sovereign  received 
the  name  of  the  Octouary,  for  he  had  fought 
I'iijlit  victorious  battles  with  the  enemies  of 
Islam.1  His  reign,  however,  is  chiefly  notable 
for  the  fact  that  at  this  time  the  Seljukian 
Turks  began  to  be  a  powerful  element  both 
in  the  armies  and  government  of  the  Caliph- 
ate. The  Seljuk  soldiers  surpassed  in  courage 
and  vigor  any  others  who  ranged  themselves 
under  the  Crescent.  During  the  siege  of  Amo- 
rium,  in  Phrygia,  in  the  year  838,  in  which 
the  army  of  the  Emperor  Theophilus  was  envi- 
roned by  the  Mohammedans,  it  was  the  Turk- 
ish cavalry  that  dealt  the  most  terrible  blows 
to  the  Greeks.  Thirty  thousand  of  the  Chris- 
tians were  taken  captive  and  reduced  to  slav- 
ery, and  other  thirty  thousand  were  slaugh- 
tered on  the  field.  From  this  time  forth, 
the  Turks  were  received  into  the  capital. 
They  became  the  guards  of  the  Caliph's  pal- 
ace, and  it  was  not  long  until  they  held  the 
same  relation  to  the  government  as  did  the 
pnetorian  cohort  six  hundred  years  before  to 
the  Imperial  household  in  Rome.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  by  the  middle  of  the  ninth  cent- 
ury there  were  fully  fifty  thousand  Turks  in 
Baghdad. 

This  new  and  dangerous  patronage  of  the 
Caliphate  bestowed  on  a  race  of  lawless  for- 
eigners, warlike,  restless,  and  audacious,  be- 
came in  a  short  time  the  bane  of  the  Moham- 
medan countries.  Even  during  the  reign  of 
Motassera,  who  was  the  Edward  Confessor  of 
the  East,  the  quarrels  of  his  Turkish  guards 
with  the  native  inhabitants  of  Baghdad  pro- 
duced so  great  turbulence  and  rioting  in  the 
city  that  the  Emperor  was  constrained  to 
retire  with  his  favorites  to  Samara  on  the 


1  According'  to  (lie  Arab  chroniclers.  Motasaera 
was  an  exceedingly  eiirht-fold  sovereign.  He  was 
the  eighth  of  the  AHus-ides.  lie  reigned  ei-ht 
years,  eight  months,  and  eight  days.  He  left 
eight  sons.  ciL'ht  daughters,  eight  thousand  slaves, 
and  eight  millions  of  gold. 


Tigris,  about  forty  miles  di-tant  from  tin-  cap- 
ital and  then-  e-tablMi  a  new  royal  re-id. 
The  Caliph  MniAWAKKi:!.,  next  after  V  \  I  III.K, 
son  of  MotasH/m.  .-till  further  encouraged  the 
Turkish  a.scendenev  until   the  guards,  having 

come  to  prei'er  the  I'ri •  M"\i •  \--ii:.  -on   of 

the  Caliph,  murdered  their  ma.-tcr  and  >et  up 
the  youth  in  his  stead.  The  Litter  enjoyed  or 
suffered  the  fruits  of  his  crime  no  more  than 
six  months,  when  the  same  power  that  had 
created,  destroyed  him,  and  set  up  his  brother 
.M'-i.\i\.  who  reigned  until  *<',(>.  From  this 
time  until  the  close  of  the  century,  four  other 
obscure  Caliphs — MOTAZ,  M"inu.i.  MOTAM- 
MED  and  MOTAUHED— succeeded  each  other  in 
rapid  succession  in  the  Caliphate.  The  follow- 
ing century  was  occupied  with  nine  additional 
reigns,  being  those  of  Moktafi  I.,  Moktader, 
KahiT,  Khadi,  Mottaki,  Mostakfi,  Mothi,  Tai, 
and  Kader.  Except  in  a  special  history  of 
the  Eastern  Caliphate,  but  little  interest 
would  be  added  to  the  general  annals  of  man- 
kind by  reciting  in  detail  the  bloody  and 
criminal  progress  of  events  on  the  Tigris  and 
in  Asia  Minor. 

In  the  following — the  tenth — century  the 
ascendency  of  the  Seljukian  Turks  became 
more  and  more  pronounced,  and  their  intoler- 
able domination  was  felt  and  resented  almost 
equally  by  the  more  quiet  Mohammedans  of 
the  south-west  districts  of  the  Caliphate  and 
by  the  Christians  who,  especially  in  the  Holy 
Land,  were  subjected  to  every  humiliation 
and  barbarity  which  the  Seljuks  could  well 
invent.  This  circumstance,  viewed  from  the 
Asiatic  standpoint,  was  the  antecedent  condi- 
tion of  that  fierce  turmoil  of  excitement  and 
wrath  which  spread  through  Western  Europe 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  eleventh  ••entury  and 
broke  out  in  the  wild  flame  of  the  Crusades. 

M.  anwhile  the  Crescent  still  floated  over 
Spain.  For  in  the  great  proscription  of  the 
Onimiyades  a  royal  youth,  named  ABDERKAH- 
M  v\.  son  of  Merwan  II.,  escaped  the  rage  of 
the  Abhassides  and  fled  into  Western  Africa. 
From  thence  he  made  his  way  into  Spain, 
where,  mi  the  coast  of  Andalusia,  he  was  sa- 
luted with  the  acclamations  of  the  people. 
He  \va>  hailed  by  all  parties  as  the  lineal  de- 
scendant and  rightful  successor  of  the  great 
Ommiyali.  and  therefore  entitled  to  reign  over 
the  western  followers  of  the  Prophet.  After 
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a  brief  struggle  with  the  contending  factions, 
under  the  leadership  of  rival  emirs,  he  \\as 
elevated  to  the  throne  of  Cordova,  and  thus, 
iu  756,  was  established  the  Ommiyad  dynasty 
in  the  Western  Caliphate. 

While  these  movements  were  taking  place 
south  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  Mohammedans 
were  gradually  expelled  from  their  foothold 
in  the  North  and  driven  back  into  Spain. 
The  triumph  of  the  Franks,  however,  was  as 
advantageous  to  the  Mohammedans  as  to 
themselves.  A  mountain  barrier  was  estab- 
lished between  the  two  races,  and  the  Islam- 
ites were  left  on  the  southern  slope  to  con- 
centrate their  energies  and  develop  into 
nationality. 

At  first  the  head  of  the  Eastern  Caliphate 
relished  not  the  idea  of  the  independence  of 
Spain.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  determined 
to  make  a  strenuous  effort  to  subject  the  Ca- 
liphate of  Cordova  to  the  scepter  of  Baghdad. 
One  of  the  Abbasside  lieutenants  was  sent 
into  Spain  with  a  fleet  and  army,  but  was 
overthrown  in  battle  and  slain  by  Abderrah- 
man.  The  Caliph  Al-Mansour  at  length  came 
to  understand  that  it  was  best  for  his  rival  to 
be  left  undisturbed  in  the  West,  lest  his  dan- 
gerous energies  should  be  turned  against  him- 
self. By  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Charle- 
magne, the  Caliphate  of  Cordova  had  already 
grown  so  much  in  solidity  and  strength  as  to 
become  a  formidable  power  with  which  to 
contend,  even  to  the  king  of  the  Franks.  The 
meager  success,  or  positive  unsuccess,  of  Char- 
lemagne's expedition  against  Saragossa  has 
already  been  narrated  in  the  preceding  Book. 

Much  of  the  glory  of  the  Arabian  civiliza- 
tion in  Spain  must  be  referred  to  the  great- 
ness of  Abderrahman,  and  his  reign.  To  him 
the  city  of  Cordova  was  indebted  for  the 
most  magnificent  of  her  mosques,  of  which 
structure  the  Caliph  himself  was  the  designer. 
He  also  it  was  who  planted  the  first  palm-tree 
in  Cordova,  and  from  that  original  all  the 
palms  of  Spain  are  said  to  be  descended.  His 
immediate  successors  were  HASHEM  I.,  AL- 
HAKEM  I. ,  and  ABDERRAHMAN  II. ,  whose  reign 
extended  to  the  year  852.  The  greatest  of  the 
House  after  the  founder  was  ABDERRAHMAM 
III.,  who  in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury occupied  the  throne  for  forty-nine  years. 
The  whole  Ommiyad  Dynasty  in  Spain  em- 


braced the  reigns  of  twenty-two  Caliphs  and 
extended  to  the  year  1031,  when  Hashem  III. 
was  deposed  by  a  revolution  having  its  origin 
in  the  army.  During  this  time  Spain,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Mohammedans,  made 
greater  progress  in  civilization  than  at  any 
period  before  or  since.  Agriculture  and  com- 
merce were  promoted.  Science  and  art  flour- 
ished, and  institutions  of  learning  were  estab- 
lished, the  fame  of  which  extended  from 
Ireland  to  Constantinople,  and  drew  within 
their  walls  a  host  of  students  from  almost 
every  country  in  Europe.  It  was  from  this 
source  that  the  fundamentals  of  scholarship 
were  deduced  by  the  uncultured  Christians 
north  of  the  Apennines  and  the  Alps.  The 
language  and  customs  of  the  Moors  became 
predominant  in  the  peninsula,  and  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighth  and  the  whole  of  the 
ninth  century  there  was  little  disposition  to 
dispute  the  excellence  of  the  Mohammedan 
institutions  which  spread  and  flourished  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Cordovan  Caliphs. 

In  the  course  of  time,  however,  the  relative 
power  of  the  Cross  and  the  Crescent  in  Spain 
began  to  be  reversed.  About  the  beginning 
of  the  eleventh  century,  the  dissensions  and 
strife  which  prevailed  in  the  Caliphate  of 
Cordova  gave  opportunity  for  the  growth  of 
the  Christian  states  in  the  north-western  part 
of  the  peninsula.  Here,  in  the  mountainous 
district  of  Oviedo,  under  Pelayo  and  Alfonso 
I.,  the  dominion  of  the  Cross  was  considerably 
extended.  Portions  of  Leon  and  Castile  were 
added  to  Oviedo  by  conquest,  and  thus  was 
planted  the  kingdom  of  Asturias.  Under 
Ordono  II.  the  kingly  residence  was  trans- 
ferred to  Leon,  and  that  city  henceforth  gave 
the  name  to  the  Christian  kingdom.  Mean- 
while, on  the  Upper  Ebro  and  Pisuerga,  arose 
the  kingdom  of  Castile.  In  this  region  there 
had  always  been  preserved  a  remnant  of  in- 
dependence, even  since  the  days  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan conquest.  Until  the  year  961 
Castile  was  in  some  sense  a  dependency  of 
Leon.  At  that  date  Fernando  Gonzales  ap- 
peared, and  the  people  of  Castile,  under  his 
leadership,  gained  and  kept  their  freedom. 
In  1037  Ferdinand  I.  reunited  the  kingdoms 
of  Leon  and  Castile,  and  the  combined  states 
soon  became  the  most  powerful  in  Spain. 

While  these  events  were  in  progress  north 
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of  the  strait  of  (iibraltar  a  new  line  of  Ca- 
liph* was  established  in  Africa.  This  dyiia-ty 
is  known  as  the  African  Fatimitrs;  tor  the 
founder  of  the  house  was  a  certain  Aim, 
claiming  to  be  the  son  of  Obeidallali,  a  de- 
scendant of  Fatiina.  The  dynasty  was  founded 
in  the  year  909  and  continued  during  tin- 
reigns  of  fourteen  Caliphs  to  the  death  of 
Adhed  in  1171.  But  the  Fatiniites  of  Africa 
did  not  display  the  energies  which  were  ex- 
hibited by  their  contemporaries  at  Baghdad 
and  Cordova,  and  civilization,  which  made 
such  rapid  progress  in  Spain,  was  as  much  as 


liphate  was  given  up  to  luxury.  That  mon- 
arch is  said  to  have  lift  behind  him  a  treasure 
of  thirty  million  pounds  >t.-rliiig,  and  this 
vast  sum  was  coii.-uiiit-d  in  ;i  few  years  on  the 
-  and  ambitions  of  his  successors.  Hi- 
son  Mahdi  is  said  to  have  squandered  six 
million  dinars  of  gold  during  a  single  pilgrim- 
age to  Mecca.  Hi-  i-ami-ls  were  laden  with 
packages  of  snow  gat  ht-n-d  from  t lie  mountains 
of  Armenia,  and  the  natives  of  Mecca  were 
astonished  to  see  the  white  and  cooling  crys- 
tals dissolving  in  tin-  win.--  ..r  -prinkled  on 
the  fruits  of  the  royal  worshipers.  Al-Ma- 


ever  retarded  in  the  states  south  of  the  Med- 
iterranean. 

Of  the  three  or  four  divisions  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan power  during  the  Middle  Ages 
the  most  splendid  and  luxurious  was  the  Ca- 
liphate of  Baghdad ;  the  most  progressive,  the 
kingdom  of  Cordova.  In  the  latter  realm  it 
was  intellectual  culture  and  architectural 
grandeur  that  demanded  the  applause  of  the 
age;  while  in  the  East  a  certain  Oriental  mag- 
nificence attracted  the  attention  of  travelers 
and  historians.  In  their  capital  on  the  Tigri- 
the  Abbassides  soon  forgot  the  temperate  life 
and  austere  manners  of  the  early  apostles  of 
Islam.  They  were  attracted  either  by  the 
splendor  of  the.  Persian  kings.  As  early  as 
the  reign  of  Al-Mansour  the  court  of  the  (.'a- 


is  said  to  have  given  away  two  million 
four  hundred  dinars  of  gold  "  before  he  drew 
his  foot  frora  the  stirrup."  On  the  occasion 
of  the  marriage  of  that  prince  a  thousand 
pearls  of  largest  size  were  showered  on  the 
head  of  the  bride.  In  the  times  of  Moktader 
the  army  of  the  Caliphate  nmnl>.-r.-.l  a  hun- 
dred and  sixty  thousand  men.  The  officers 
were  arrayed  in  splendid  apparel.  Their  belts 
were  ornamented  with  gems  and  gold.  Seven 
thousand  ennuehs  and  seven  hundred  door- 
kceper<  were  a  part  of  the  governmental  n-ti- 
inie.  On  the  Tigris  might  be  seen  superbly 
decorated  boats  floating  like  gilded  swan-. 
In  the  palace  were  thirty-eight  thousand  pi 
of  tapestry.  Among  the  ornaments  of  tin- 
royal  house  was  a  tree  wrought  of  gold  and 
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silver  with  eighteen  spreading  branches.  On 
these  were  placed  a  variety  of  artificial  song- 
birds, which  were  made  to  twitter  their  na- 
tive notes. 

Though  less  gorgeous  in  their  displays  than 
the  Abbasside  monarchs,  the  Caliphs  of  Cor- 
dova displayed  with  not  a  little  pomp  the 


HALL  OF  THE   ABENCERRAGES,    ALHAMBRA. 

regal  glories  of  Ommiyah.  Abderrahman  III. 
built  near  the  capital  the  splendid  palace  and 
gardens  of  Zehra.  Twenty-five  years  was  the 
magnificent  structure  a-building,  and  three 
millions  of  pounds  were  consumed  in  the 
work.  The  most  skillful  sculptors  and  archi- 
tects of  the  age  were  brought  to  Cordova  to 
the  end  that  the  palace  might  want  nothing 
in  splendor.  Within  the  hall  of  audience 


was  incrusted  with  gold  and  pearls,  and  the 
great  basin  in  the  center  was  surrounded  with 
life-like  effigies  of  birds  and  beasts. 

Not  less  was  the  magnificence  displayed  in 
the  famous  residence  of  the  Moorish  kings  at 
Granada.  This  celebrated  structure,  known 
as  the  ALHAMBRA,  has  (though  partly  in  ruins) 
remained  to  our  day 
one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  modern  world.  In 
its  structure  nothing 
that  could  contribute  to 
the  security  and  gratifi- 
cation of  man  or  woman 
seems  to  have  been 
omitted.  The  grandest 
apartment  was  known 
as  the  Hall  of  Lions, 
for  in  the  midst  was  a 
great  marble  and  alabas- 
ter fountain  supported 
by  lions  and  orna- 
mented with  arabesques. 
In  the  Hall  of  Abencer- 
rages  the  ceiling  was 
of  cedar  inlaid  with 
mother-of-pearl,  ivory, 
and  silver.  The  color- 
ing was  exquisite  and 
beautiful,  and  even  at 
the  present  day,  after 
the  lapse  of  more  than 
five  hundred  years,  the 
brilliant  tints  flash  down 
upon  the  beholder  as 
though  they  were  the 
work  of  the  highest  art 
of  yesterday. 

In  other  parts  of  the 
Caliphate  the  glories  of 
Mohammedan     civiliza- 
tion were   displayed    in 
almost    equal    splendor. 
For   more    than    five    centuries   the  city  of 
Seville  revealed  in  her  progress    and   adorn- 
ments   the    energies    and    genius    of   Islam. 
The     population     rose     to     three     hundred 
thousand   souls.      Perhaps    no    tower   in    all 
the   Moslem    empires    surpassed   in   grandeur 
the  GIRALDA  of  Seville,  from  whose  summit 
the    muezzin    was    wont    to    call    to    prayer 
the   followers   of  the    Prophet.       This    noble 
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structure    wan    two     liumlri-il    and    fifty 
in    height.    Mini    illustrated    the     beauties    of 
arabesque  architecture  in  it-  he-t    e.-tMte.     Of 
the  other  ediliccs  of  the  city  the  ni'i-t  noted 
was  the  famous  Moor- 
ish castle  called  the 
ALCAZAK,  wliich  was 
the  residence  of  the 
prince  of  the    city, 
and  was  in  many  re- 
spects equal  in  arch- 
itectural   excellence 
to  the   Alhambra 
itself. 

While  the  greater 
part   of   Spain    was 
thus   dominated    by 
the  Moors,  the  Chris- 
tians still  maintained 
their    hold    in    the 
north-western     part 
of    the     peninsula. 
The   kings  of  Leon 
and  Castile,  during 
the  eleventh  century 
made  some  valorous 
attempts  to  advance 
their  frontiers  and  to 
reestablish  the  Cross. 
Of  these  sovereigns 
the  most   distin- 
guished were  Sancho 
II.  and  his  brother 
Alphonso.     To  this 
epoch  belonged  the 
exploits  of  the  hero, 
RODRIQO  DIAZ,  com- 
monly known  as  the 
CID,  the  most  valor- 
ous   Christian    war- 
rior of  his  time.    In 
the    country    below 
the  Pyrenees  he  was, 
for  a  season,  a  sort 
of    Richard    Lion 
Heart,  whose  battle- 
axe  was  well-nijih  as 

terrible  to  the  Moors  as  was  that  of  Plantagenet 
in  Palestine.      He  made  war  in  the  name  ( 
his  sovereign   against  the  Arab  governors 
8Pain,  and  marked  his  way  with  havoc, 
overthrew    the    Kadi   of  Valencia,  took  t 

VOL.  II.- 1'.  i 


province  for  hi-  own,  and,  if  tradition  may  lie 
believed,  ;_'avc   order-    that   his  captive  adver- 
sary   should    Mitll-r    death     by    lire.      - 
less  famous  was  his  wile,  the   Prince..*   Donna 
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Ximena,  who  accompanied  him  on  his  H 
diti'Mis,  and  was,  after  his  dentil,  his  successor 

in  the  pahu f  Valencia. 

Such  in  brief  i-  a  sketch  in  outline  of  the 
character   and   progress  of  the  Mohammedan 
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states  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Let  us  now, 
before  beginning  a  history  of  the  Crusades, 
consider  in  a  few  brief  paragraphs  the  rise  and 


condition  was  the  peninsular  and  insular  king- 
dom of  DENMARK.  The  earliest  of  the  popu- 
lation of  this  region  appear  to  have  been  the 
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early  development  of  the  kingdoms  of  North- 
ern Europe. 

Among  the  earliest  of  the  Northern  states 
to   make  some   progress  toward  the  civilized 


Cimbri,  who  held  the  country  as  early  as  the 
close  of  the  second  century.  This  race,  how- 
ever, was  afterwards  overrun  by  the  Goths, 
who  gained  possession  of  Jutland  shortly  after 
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t!n>  downfall  of  tlic  Wi'-tcrn  Kmpiiv  nf  the 
Unmans.  The  great  (iothir  chieftain  Skiolil, 
.-mi  of  \Voili'ii,  led  his  ciiuiitryiiii'ii  on  this  in- 


v:i.-iuii,  ami  liivaiiir  tlir  tir:-t  kin^r  of  tin un- 

try.    Denmark  rrmnim-d  umli-r  (  mtliir  an-; 
through  tin-  sixth  and  seventh  ri'iiturirs,  ami 


Till,  rill  IIUIIKUS  TIIK   KXKi-M'IDS  OK  THE  KAllI. 
Drawn  by  A.  de  Ncurille. 
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it  was  during  this  period  that  the  national 
character  was  differentiated  from  that  of  the 
other  Teutonic  tribes.  The  people  became 
Danes,  the  fathers  of  the  Northmen  who  in 
the  ninth  century,  jostled  from  their  native 
seats  byo  the  fierce  and  long-continued  wars 
waged  by  Charlemagne  upon  the  Northern 
nations,  took  to  the  sea  in  their  pagan  barges, 
became  pirates  and  hunters  of  men,  and  made 
all  Western  Europe  red  by  iiight  with  the 
glare  of  their  burnings.  They  fell  upon  Eng- 
land and  gained  possession  of  the  island, 
proving  themselves  the  equals,  if  not  the  su- 
periors, of  the  warlike  Anglo-Saxons.  In  the 
ninth  century  the  different  states  of  Denmark 
were  consolidated  into  a  single  monarchy.  In 
the  year  1000  Norway  was  added  to  the  king- 
dom, and  in  1013  the  greater  part  of  England 
was  gained  by  the  conquests  of  Sweyn.  Three 
years  afterwards  Canute  the  Great  reigned 
over  the  entire  Island,  as  well  as  his  paternal 
kingdom.  It  was  at  this  epoch  that  Chris- 
tianity was  carried  by  the  missionaries  to  the 
Danes,  who  were  finally  induced  to  abandon 
paganism. 

About  the  time  of  the  political  separation 
of  England  and  Denmark  in  1042  the  influ- 
ence of  the  latter  kingdom  among  the  North- 
ern nations  somewhat  declined.  Gradually 
the  Feudal  system  made  its  way  to  the  North, 
and  the  political  power  of  Denmark  under- 
went the  same  process  of  dissolution  by  which 
Germany,  France,  and  England  were  trans- 
formed into  a  new  condition.  The  Danish 
barons  quarreled  with  their  sovereign,  went  to 
war,  and  gained  the  same  sort  of  independence 
which  the  nobles  of  the  South  attained  under 
the  Capetian  kings.  Not  until  1387  did 
Queen  Margaret,  called  the  Semiramis  of  the 
North,  arise,  and,  by  the  union  of  Denmark 
and  Norway,  restore  the  old-time  prerogatives 
of  the  crown.  As  the  widow  of  Haco,  daugh- 
ter of  Waldemar  III.,  and  descendant  of  Ca- 
nute the  Great,  she  claimed  the  triple  crown 
of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway  ;  and  these 
three  powers  were  united  under  her  sway  by 
the  Treaty  of  Calmar  in  1397. 

The  kingdom  of  NORWAY  has  the  same 
mythical  origin  with  that  of  Denmark.  Prior 
to  the  seventh  century,  the  history  of  the 
country  rests  wholly  on  myth  and  tradition. 
The  first  kings  were  reputed  to  be  the  descend- 


ants of  Woden,  the  first  of  the  line  bearing 
the  name  of  Seeming.     After  him  came  Nor, 
out  of  Finland,  and  established  himself  on  the 
site  of  the  modern  city  of  Drontheim.     From 
this  foothold,  gained   in   the  fourth  century, 
he  made  war  upon  the  neighboring  tribes  and 
reduced  them  to  submission.     Not,  however, 
until  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  do  we 
come  to  the  actual  dawn  of  Norwegian  history. 
The  great  Harold  Harfager,  or  the  Fair  Hair, 
came   to  the   throne   and   reduced  the  petty 
chieftains  of  the  country  to  submission.    Love 
was   the    impelling   motive  of  his  conquests. 
For  the  beautiful  Gyda,  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Hardaland,  vowed  to  wed  him  not  until  he 
had  make  himself  king  of  all  Norway.     The 
Norse  noblemen  whom  he  overthrew  took  to 
sea  and  found  in  the  exhilarating  pursuits  of 
piracy    an    oblivion    for   their   losses.     After 
Harfager,  his  son  Haco,  surnamed  the  Good, 
who  had  been  educated  at  the  court  of  Athel- 
stane,  king  of  England,  reigned  in  his  father's- 
stead.     Under    his   patronage    the    Christian 
monks  traversed  Norway,  and  the  strongholds 
of  paganism  yielded   under  the   influence  of 
their  teachings.     Olaf  I.  came  to  the  throne 
in  the  year  995,  and  continued  the  work  be- 
gun by  the  monks.     Pagan  temples  were  de- 
stroyed, arid  churches   built  on   their  ashes. 
This  king  also  laid  the  foundations  of  Dron- 
theim, which  soon  became  the  most  flourishing 
of  the  Norwegian  cities.      Under  Olaf,  Den- 
mark and  Norway  were  involved  in  war.    The 
king  of  the  latter  country  was  killed  in  battle, 
and  Norway  was  overrun  by  the  Swedes  and 
Danes.     In  1015  King  Olaf  II.  signalized  his 
zeal  for  the  new  faith  by  a  bitter  persecution 
of  the  pagans.     Thirteen  years  later,  Canute 
the  Great  landed  on  the  Norwegian  coast,  de- 
throned and  defeated  Olaf,  and  was  himself 
chosen  king  of  the  country.     In  1030  the  de- 
posed  king  attempted  to  regain  the  throne, 
but  was  overthrown   and  slain  in  the  battle 
of  Stikklestad.     The  national  cause,  however, 
was  revived  by  Magnus  I.,  son  of  Olaf  II., 
who  succeeded  in  driving  Sweyn,  the  succes- 
sor of  Canute,  out  of  the  kingdom.     In  1047 
Harold   III.,   surnamed    Hardrada,  made   an 
invasion    of    England,    where    he    captured 
York,  but  was  afterwards  defeated  and  killed 
in  the  battle  of  Stamford  Bridge.    During  the 
reign    of  his  grandson    Magnus   III.    (1093— 
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llt):i),  the  I.-le  of  Mini,  tin:  Shetland,,  the 
Orkneys,  ami  the  Hebrides  ui-iv  overrun  by 
the  Danes.  [nland  VMS  invaded,  ami  there 
.Magnus  was  slain  in  l>attle.  His  son  > 
I.  became  the  .Scandinavian  hem  <it'  the  ( 'ni- 
and  his  exploit>  against  the  Moors  in 
,  as  well  as  in  I'ale.-iinc,  \\ere  the  sub- 
ject of  many  an  epic  ballad  of  the  North. 

Of  the  primitive  history  of  SWEDEN  but 
few  authentic  scraps  have  been  preser\ed. 
Tradition  relates  that,  when  Woden  with  an 
array  of  Swedes  entered  the  country,  he  found 
it  already  in  possession  of  the  Goths,  who 
had  previously  expelled  the  Lapps  and 
Finns.  At  the  first  Woden  ruled  over 
only  the  central  portion,  but  under  hU 
successors  the  remainder  was  conquered 
'before  the  eighth  century.  As  early  as 
829,  Ansgar,  a  monk  of  Corbie,  visited 
Sweden,  and  made  the  first  converts  to 
Christianity.  Paganism,  however,  held 
its  ground  for  more  than  a  century,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Olaf  Skot- 
konung  that  a  regular  bishopric  was  es- 
tablished at  Skara. 

When  the  Swedes  took  possession  of 
the  land  to  which  they  gave  their  name, 
the  Goths  were  permitted  to  remain  in 
the  country.  No  union,  however,  was 
for  many  centuries  effected  between  the 
two  races,  and  innumerable  feuds  and 
frequent  civil  wars  fill  up  the  annals  of 
the  times.  It  was  not  until  the  accession 
of  Waldemar,  in  the  year  1250,  that 
a  political  union  was  accomplished  be- 
tween the  hostile  peoples. 

The  authentic  history  of  RUSSIA  be- 
gins at  a  period  somewhat  later  than  that 
of  the  Scandinavian  nations.  There  is  a  sense, 
however,  in  which  the  statement  may  be  re- 
versed, for  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  vast  region 
now  included  under  the  name  of  Russia  were 
better  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  than 
were  those  of  the  Baltic  provinces.  The  names 
Scythian  and  Sarmatian  are  sufficiently  familiar 
as  the  tribal  epithets  by  which  the  peoples  of 
the  great  north-eastern  steppes  were  designated. 

During  the  great  ethnic  movements  of  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  centime's  Russia  was 
the  principal  field  on  which  and  over  which 
the  powerful  nations  of  Ooths.  Alans,  Huns, 
Avars,  and  Bulgarians  marshaled  their  hosts 


for  the  subjugation  of  the  \Ve.-t.     At  a  later 

period  tie  trilie-  lir-t  appeared  on  the 

Scene — Unless,  indeed,   tin -e    were   the  deseelid- 

ants  of  the  uneient  Sanuatians.  Their  first 
impact  was  upon  the  Finns,  whom  they  drove 
from  their  native  .-eats.  Many,  however,  re- 
mained, ami  \vere  Mended  with  the  dominant 
Slavs.  From  this  union  and  amalgamation 
sprang  the  modern  Russians. 

Soon  after  the  Slavic  tribes  gained  the  as- 
cendency they  founded  the  towns  of  Novgorod 
and  Kiev,  which  became  the  capitals  of  the 
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tuo  divisions  of  the  country.  In  the  course 
of  a  century  the  former  principality  was  in- 
vaded by  the  Rus  o,ut  of  the  North,  and  both 
Slavs  and  Finns  were  reduced  to  a  tributary 
relation.  Several  times  the  Slavic  tribes  re- 
volted ;  but  finally,  despairing  of  success,  they 
invited  the  great  Rus  prince,  RURIC,  to  come 
to  Novgorod  and  be  their  king.  In  the  year 
862  he  came  with  his  brother*  Sinaf  and  Tru- 
ver,  and  then  and  there  was  founded  the  Rus- 
sian Empire. 

From  this  time  until  nearly  the  middle  of 
the  eleventh  century  the  family  of  Ruric  oc- 
cupied tin  throne.  On  the  death  of  the  great 
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chieftain,  in  879,  the  succession  passed  to  his 
cousin  Oleg,  who  reigned  for  twenty-three 
years.  During  this  time  the  principality  of 
Kiev  was  conquered  and  added  to  that  of 
Novgorod.  The  Khazars  between  the  Dnieper 
and  the  Caspian  were  also  subdued,  and  the 
Magyars  were  driven  out  of  Russia  in  the 
direction  of  Hungary.  Oleg  next  made 
war  on  the  Byzantine  Empire,  and  pressed 
upon  the  Greeks  with  such  force  that  in 
911  the  Emperor  was  obliged  to  consent 


to   a    peace    in    every  way  advantageous    to 
the  Rus. 

After  the  death  of  Oleg,  in  the  following 
year,  Igor,  son  of  Ruric,  came  to  the  throne, 
and  reigned  for  thirty-three  years.  His  career 
was  that  of  a  warrior.  He  first  put  down  a 
revolt  of  the  Drevlians  on  the  Pripet,  and 
then  vanquished  the  Petchenegs,  who  had 
their  seats  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea. 
Afterwards,  in  941,  he  engaged  in  a  war  with 
the  Greek  Emperor,  but  was  less  successful 
than  his  predecessor.  In  a  second  conflict 
with  the  Drevlians  he  was  defeated  and  slain, 
and  the  crown  passed  to  his  son  Sviatoslav, 
under  the  regency  of  Olga,  his  mother.  This 


princess  became  a  convert  to  Christianity,  and 
the  new  faith  gained  a  footing  at  Kiev. 

The  Emperor,  however,  remained  a  pagan, 
and  devoted  himself  to  war.  He  made  cam- 
paigns against  the  same  nations  that  had  felt 
the  sword  of  his  father  and  grandfather.  The 
Bulgarians  also  were  at  one  time  his  enemies, 
and  were  defeated  in  battle.  While  returning 
from  an  unsuccessful  expedition  against  the 
Greeks  of  Constantinople  Sviatoslav  was  at- 
tacked and  killed  by  the  Petchenegs,  through 
whose  country  he  was  passing.  On  his 
death,  in  972.  the  Empire,  which  was  now 
extended  to  the  sea  of  Azov,  was  divided 
among  his  three  sons,  Yaropolk,  Oleg,  and 
Vladimir.  The  first  received  Kiev,  the 
second  the  country  of  the  Drevlians,  and 
the  third  Novgorod.  The  brothers  soon' 
quarreled  and  went  to  war.  Oleg  was  slain 
and  Vladimir  fled.  Yaropolk  gained  pos- 
session of  the  whole  country,  but  Vladi- 
mir gathered  the  Rus  tribes  to  his  stand- 
ard, returned  against  his  brother,  put  him 
to  death,  and  secured  the  Empire  for  him- 
self. He  then  conquered  Red  Russia, 
Lithuania,  and  Livonia.  He  became  a 
Christian,  married  the  sister  of  the  Greek 
Emperor,  and  received  the  title  of  the 
Great.  Under  his  influence  and  example 
Russia  turned  from  paganism  to  Christian- 
ity. Churches  rose  on  every  hand ;  schools 
were  founded,  and  new  cities  gave  token 
that  the  night  of  barbarism  was  lifting 
from  the  great  power  of  the  North. 

Vladimir  left  twelve  sons  to  contend  for 
the  crown.  On  his  death  civil  war  broke  out 
among  them,  and  several  of  the  claimants 
were  slain.  At  length  Sviatopolk,  son  of 
Yaropolk,  himself  an  adopted  son  of  Vladi- 
mir, hewed  his  way  to  the  throne  over  the 
bodies  of  three  of  his  foster  brothers.  Yaro- 
slav,  one  of  the  surviving  sons  of  the  late 
Emperor,  allied  himself  with  Henry  II.  of 
Germany  and  returned  to  the  contest.  The 
struggle  continued  until  1019,  when  a  decisive 
battle  was  fought,  in  which  Sviatopolk  was 
signally  defeated.  He  fled  from  the  field  and 
died  on  his  way  to  Poland.  After  this  crisis 
the  Empire  was  divided  between  Yaroslav 
and  Metislav,  but  the  latter  presently  died, 
and  the  former  became  sole  ruler  of  Russia. 
To  this  epoch  belong  the  beginnings  of  art 
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and  learning  in  the  Northern  Kmj>ire.  Tin- 
works  of  the  C,  iveks  began  to  he  translated 
into  Slavic.  Learned  institution-:  wen-  founded 
in  various  cities,  and  scholiirs  were  patroni/ed 
;iinl  honorcil.  The  Russian  eu-toms  and  usages 
were  compiled  into  a  code  of  laws,  and  am- 
icable relations  were  c>tabli-hcd  with  foreign 
states.  Three  of  the  daughters  of  Yaroslav 
were  taken  in  marriage  by  the  kings  of  Nor- 
way, Hungary,  and  France — a  clear  recogni- 
tion of  the  rank  of  the  new  Russian  Empire 
among  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth. 

In  the  year  1051  Yaroslav  established 
the  succession  on  his  son  Izaslav,  but  por- 
tions of  the  Empire  were  to  go  to  the  three 
brothers  of  the  heir  expectant.  They  were 
to  acknowledge  the  eldest  as  their  sovereign. 
In  the  same  year  the  Emperor  died,  and 
the  four  brothers  took  the  inheritance. 
The  result  was  that  the  unity  of  the  Empire 
was  broken.  Each  of  the  rulers  became 
independent;  the  feudal  principle  came  in, 
and  Russia  was  reduced  to  a  confedera- 
tion. Thus  weakened,  the  frontiers  were 
successfully  assailed  by  the  Poles,  Lithuan- 
ians, Danes,  and  Teutonic  barons.  Such 
was  the  condition  of  affairs  when  Europe 
forgot  her  own  turmoils  and  sorrows  in  a 
common  animosity  against  the  Infidels  of  ; 
the  East. 

In  close  ethnic  affinity  with  the  Rus- 
sians were  the  primitive  Slavic  tribes  of 
POLAND.  Of  these  peoples  the  most  nu- 
merous and  powerful  were  the  Polans,  who 
ultimately  gave  a  name  to  the  amalgamated 
race.  The  mythical  hero  of  this  branch  of 
European  population  was  Prince  Lech, 
brother  to  Rus  and  Czech,  so  that  tradi- 
tion as  well  as  history  associates  the  Poles 
and  the  Russians.  Another  fabulous  leader 
was  Krakus,  the  reputed  founder  of  Cracow. 
The  first  historical  ruler  of  Poland  was  Ziem- 
owit,  who  was  elected  king  in  860. 

But  the  annals  of  the  first  century  of 
Poland  are  very  obscure,  and  it  is  not  until 
962  that  we  reach  the  solid  ground  of  authen- 
ticity with  the  accession  of  Miecislas  I.  This 
prince  took  in  marriage  a  Bohemian  princess, 
by  whom  he  was  induced  to  become  a  Chris- 
tian and  to  urge  upon  hi.s  people  the  aban- 
donment of  paganism.  In  common  with  so 
many  other  rulers  of  his  times  he  adopted  the 


fatal  policy  of  dividing  hi-  kingdom  an 
his  sous.  Civil  wars  and  turmoil- en-iied  until 
what  time  lioh-sla-,  tin-  cldc-t  of  tin-  claim- 
ant-, Mihdm-d  his  brother*  and  regained  the 
rdgnty  of  all  Poland.  II.  r. . •,  i\ed  the 
surname  of  th-  Mia\.-.  ;md  vindicated  his 
title  by  successful  ware  beyond  the  Oder,  the 
I  >neister,  and  the  Carpathian  mountain-.  His 
right  to  reign  was  acknowledged  by  the  Em- 
peror Otho  III..  I. nt  at  a  later  date  he  en- 
gaged in  war  with  <  Itho's  successor.  Henry  II. 
Afterwards  he  was  called  into  Russia  as  arlii- 


YABOaLAT. 

ter  between  Novgorod  and  Kiev.  In  the 
civil  administration  he  was  still  more  success- 
ful than  in  war.  He  encouraged  the  indus- 
trial and  commercial  enterprises  of  the  king- 
dom and  promoted  the  cause  of  learning.  He 
held  his  turbulent  subjects  with  a  strong  hand 
and  administered  justice  with  impartiality. 
He  assumed  the  state  of  a  king,  and  had  him- 
self crowned  by  the  Christian  bishops.  On 
his  death,  in  the  year  1<iL'~>.  the  1'oli-h  crown 
nded  peaceably  to  his  son  Mii-ci-'a*  IL, 
whose  brief  reiirn  was  followed  by  the  regency 
of  \\\-  widow  Hixa;  for  the  Prince  Ca-imir, 
her  .-on,  was  not  yet  old  enough  to  assume 
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the  duties  of  the  government.  The  regency 
went  badly,  but  when  Casimir  arrived  at  the 
regal  age  he  took  upon  himself  the  crown  and 
gained  the  sobriquet  of  the  Restorer. 

In  the  year  1058  the  Polish  king  died,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Boleslas  II.,  who 
reigned  for  twenty-three  years.  Soon  after 
his  accession  he  became  involved  in  a  war 
with  the  Bohemians,  over  whom  he  gained  a 
decisive  victory.  Afterwards  he  was  sum- 
moned into  Hungary  to  decide  a  dispute  rela- 
tive to  the  crown  of  that  country,  and  a  like 
mission  to  Kiev  was  successfully  accomplished. 
Kuturning  from  that  city  he  acquired  in  his 


own  government  the  reputation  of  a  tyrant. 
At  last  he  filled  the  cup  of  public  indignation 
by  slaying  St.  Stanislas,  bishop  of  Cracow, 
who  had  reprimanded  him  for  some  of  his  acts. 
He  was  driven  from  the  throne,  and  in  1081 
died  in  exile.  His  half-imbecile  brother,  La- 
dislas  Herman,  succeeded  to  the  crown  of 
Poland,  wore  it  for  a  season,  and  then  abdi- 
cated to  accept  the  less  dangerous  distinction 
of  a  dukedom. — Such  was  the  condition  of 
Polish  affairs  when  Urban  II.,  pursuing  the 
policy  of  Gregory  the  Great,  summoned  the 
council  of  Clermont  and  exhorted  all  Christen- 
dom to  lift  the  Cross  against  the  Crescent. 
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THE  CRUSADES. 


CHAPTER  xvil.— THE  UP-RISING  OK  EUROPE. 


[HAT  great  movement  of 
mediaeval  society  known 
as  the  CRUSADES  was 
the  first  European  event. 
That  is,  the  agitation  in- 
volved all  Europe,  territo- 
rially, socially.religiously, 
politically.  Hitherto  the  various  enterprises 
which  had  filled  the  annais  of  the  West  since 
the  subversion  of  the  Roman  Empire  had 
lacked  the  general  character.  They  had  been 
local — peculiar  to  some  particular  state  or  na- 
tion. At  last  the  time  arrived  when  every 
people  west  of  the  Bosphorus  was  moved  by  a 
common  sentiment,  impelled  to  action  by  a 
omunon  motive.  As  far  as  the  Cross  was 
adored,  as  far  as  the  Crescent  was  hated,  so 
far  was  the  proclamation  heeded  which  called 
all  Christendom  to  unsheath  the  avenging  sword 
against  the  Infidels. 

Not  only  were  the  Crusades  a  European 
event— the  first  of  modern  times— but  they 
were  the  first  imti»n>d  event  in  the  several 
states  of  the  West.  The  condition  of  Europe 
during  the  Feudal  Ascendency  ha-  already 
been  delineated.  Continental  unity  had  !)«•(  n 
a  delusive  dream  of  Charlemagne.  National 


unity  was  a  vision,  a  hope,  rather  than  a  re- 
ality. Europe  parted  into  kingdoms ;  king- 
doms, into  dukedoms ;  dukedoms,  into  counties ; 
counties,  into  petty  fiefs.  The  dissolution  was 
universal.  Common  interests  ceased.  Any 
thing  that  might  properly  be  defined  as  na- 
tional or  European  was  impossible.  The 
break-up  was  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  social 
fabric. 

Even  in  the  darkest  age  of  the  world  there 
is  something  in  the  nature  of  man  which  re- 
vives, expands,  develops.  So  it  was  in  the 
time  of  the  feudal  dissolution  of  society.  Hu- 
manity made  sufficient  progress  to  demand  a 
common  interest.  Only  the  cause,  the  occa- 
sion, was  wanting  to  call  together  the  discor- 
dant and  belligerent  elements  and  unite  them 
in  a  universal  enterprise. 

An  outrage — a  series  of  outrages — done  to 
the  religious  sentiment  of  Europe  furnished 
the  opportunity  and  motive  of  action.  Mu- 
tual hatred  had  long  existed  between  the 
Christians  and  the  Mohammedans.  The  lat- 
ter aforetime  had  done  incalculable  damage 
to  the  prospects  of  the  Cross.  All  that  the 
ini^iiinaries  and  evangelists  had  arrnnipli-lird 
in  Arabia,  Abyssinia,  E^ypt,  and  Northern 
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Africa,  had  been  eradicated  by  the  followers 
of  the  Prophet.  The  triumphant  Crescent 
was  carried  into  Spain,  and  the  Christian 
kingdom  of  the  Visigoths  went  down  before  it. 
The  system  of  Christianity  seemed  on  the 
verge  of  extinction.  Only  Martel  and  his 
line  of  battle-axes  stood  between  the  tottering 
Cross  and  apparent  doom. 

When  at  last  the  tide  rolled  back  and  the 
Pyrenees  became  the  Thus  far  to  Islam,  a 
deep-seated  resentment  took  possession  of  the 
mind  of  Barbarian  Europe.  An  instinct  of 
revenge  postponed  lay  deep  in  the  sea-bed  of 
European  purpose.  The  West  said  in  her 
heart,  "Vengeance  is  mine,  I  will  repay." 
When  with  the  coming  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury the  prophetic  Dies  Tree  went  by,  and  the 
Christians  came  to  see  that  the  drama  of  the 
world  was  not  yet  ended,  the  recollection  of 
the  old  feud  with  the  Mohammedans  came 
back  with  redoubled  violence.  Europe — she 
that  trembled  under  the  shadow  of  impending 
fate — found  time  and  occasion  to  gratify  her 
passions  and  animosities  as  of  old. 

All  ages  and  peoples  have  had  their  scape- 
goats. The  meanness  and  barbaric  gloom  of 
human  nature  have  always  found  something 
which  they  might  rend  and  tear  with  popular 
approval.  The  eleventh  century  discovered 
its  common  enemy  in  the  Infidel  Turk.  In 
him  were  concentrated  all  the  objective  condi- 
tions of  hatred.  To  destroy  him  and  eradi- 
cate his  stock  from  the  earth  was  the  one  work 
worthy  of  the  praise  of  man  and  the  favor  of 
heaven. 

The  thoughtful  reader  of  the  preceding 
pages  will  already  have  discovered  the  antece- 
dent conditions  or  causes  of  the  Crusades.  The 
most  general  of  these  was  the  long-suspended 
reaction  of  Christian  Europe  against  Moham- 
medan Asia.  In  the  eighth  century  Islam 
struck  the  West  a  staggering  blow.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  conquests  of  Taric  and  Abdalrah- 
man,  Spain  was  severed  from  her  natural  affini- 
ties and  brought  into  relations  with  the  Asiatic 
states.  The  Spanish  Crescent  continued  for 
centuries  a  flaunting  menace  to  the  followers 
of  Christ.  The  movement  of  the  Mohammed- 
ans westward  through  Africa  and  northward 
into  Europe  in  the  eighth  century  was 
answered  by  the  counter-movement  of  the 
Christians  eastward  through  Europe  and  into 


Asia  in  the  eleventh.  The  sword  of  the  liv- 
ing Godfrey  was  crossed  with  that  of  the  dead 
Taric. 

The  more  immediate  and  specific  causes  of 
the  uprising  of  the  Christians  against  the  Infi- 
dels were  to  be  found  in  the  condition  of  af- 
fairs in  the  Holy  Land.     About  the  year  1050 
the  great  sultan  Togrul  Beg,  grandson  of  that 
Seljuk  who  gave  his  name  to  one  division  of 
the  Turkish  race,  came  out  of  the  Northeast, 
overran  Khorassan  and  other  provinces  of  Per- 
sia, and  in  1055  took  possession  of  Bhagdad. 
His  apparition,  however,  was  that  of  a  revo- 
lutionist rather  than  a  conqueror.     He  and  his 
followers  were  already  disciples  of  Islam,  and 
on  assuming  authority  in  the  Eastern  Caliph- 
ate he  took  the  usual  title  of  Commander  of 
the  Faithful.     In  1063  he  died  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  equally  famous  nephew  Alp  Ars- 
lan,  or  the  Valiant  Lion.     He  continued  the 
warlike  policy  of  his  predecessor,  drove  back 
the  Byzantine  Greeks,  and  captured  the  Em- 
peror,   Romanus  Diogenes.      He   carried  his 
victorious  arms  from   Antioch  to   the  Black 
Sea,  and  then  turning  about  planned  an  ex- 
pedition against  Turkestan,  the  native  seat  of 
his  race.     Having  crossed  the  Oxus  and  taken 
the  first  fortress  in  his  route,  he  was  assassin- 
ated by  the  governor  of  the  town.     The  sul- 
tanate passed   to   his  son   Malek   Shah,   who 
transferred  the  capital  of  the  East  to  Ispa- 
han.    Renewing  the  unfinished  enterprise  of 
his  father  and  grandfather,  he  extended  the 
Seljukian  dominion  from  the  borders  of  China 
to  the  Bosphorus. 

In  the  course  of  these  triumphant  cam- 
paigns of  the  Seljuks  they  came  upon  Pales- 
tine. This  province  was  at  the  time  an  ap- 
panage of  the  Caliphate  of  Cairo,  now  under 
the  rule  of  those  wild-mannered  African  Fat- 
imites,  successors  of  Abu  Obsidallah.  About 
the  year  1076  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the 
Turks,  and  the  Fatimite  governors  were 
obliged  to  retire  into  Egypt.  The  Holy  City 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  viceroys  of 
Malek  Shah,  who  instituted  a  high  revel  of 
violence  and  outrage  against  both  Christians 
and  Arabs. 

For  many  years  the  fanatic  religious  senti- 
ment of  the  West  had  prescribed  a  pilgrim- 
age to  some  holy  place  as  the  best  balm  for 
an  inflamed  conscience.  The  morbid  soul  of 
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the  Western  Frank  saw  in  the  sandal-slioon 
anil  scallop-shell  of  the  pilgrim  the  cinlilcius 
and  passport  <>t'  a  better  lite.  He  who  luul 
sinned,  lie  who  had  consumed  his  youth  in 
lawlessness  and  passion,  he  who  had  in  his 
manhood  done  some  bloody  deed  for  which 
he  was  haunted  by  specters,  he  who  had  for- 
gotten the  ties  of  kindred  and  stopped  his, 
ears  to  the  entreaties  of  the  weak,  must  ere 
the  twilight  faded  into  darkness  find  peace 
and  reconciliation  by  throwing  off  the  insig- 
nia of  human  power  and  folly  and  going  bare- 
foot to  the  holy  places  of  the  East.  And 
what  other  spot  so  sacred,  so  meritorious,  as 
the  scene  of  the  crucifixion  and  burial  of 
Christ? 

Pilgrimages  abounded.  The  paths  of  Asia 
Minor  were  thronged  with  those  who  made  their 
way  to  and  from  the  Holy  Sepulcher.  Around 
that  Tomb  of  tombs  knelt  the  devout  believers 
from  every  state  of  Christendom.  Jerusalem 
was  the  Mecca  of  Europe.  What,  therefore, 
was  the  horror  of  the  followers  of  Christ  when 
the  news  was  borne  abroad  that  the  Seljuk 
dogs,  who  had  supplanted  the  Fatimites  in  the 
Holy  City,  were  spurning  and  spitting  upon 
the  lowly  at  the  very  tomb  of  their  Lord? — 
Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Palestine 
as  the  eleventh  gloomy  century  of  our  era 
drew  to  its  dreary  close. 

Great  was  the  terror  inspired  in  the  Byzan- 
tine emperors  by  the  conquests  of  the  Turks. 
Alp  Arslan  had  waved  his  defiant  banners 
almost  in  sight  of  Constantinople.  The  de- 
generate successors  of  the  Cffisars  quaked  in 
their  capital.  In  their  agitation  they  looked 
abroad  for  help.  Could  they  induce  the  bar- 
barous West  to  come  to  their  rescue?  Would 
the  successor  of  St.  Peter  heed  their  cry  ?  Per- 
haps if  the  Pope  were  allured  with  the  pros- 
pect of  gaining  an  unquestioned  recognition 
as  the  head  of  Christendom — even  of  Eastern 
Christendom — he  would  call  the  Italian?,  the 
Franks,  the  Germans,  to  the  defense  of  the 
capital  of  the  Kast.  Such  were  the  sentiments 
which  moved  the  Greek  Emperor  to  send  an 
embassy  to  Gregory  VH.,  and  to  implore  that 
ambitious  potentate  to  rally  the  armies  of  Eu- 
rope against  the  Infidels. 

Meanwhile  the  pious  monk  of  Savona,  Peter 
of  Picardy,  came  home  from  Palestine,  recit- 
ing with  fervid  and  pathetic  eloquence  the 


st..ry  ni'  the  intolerable  outrages  to  which  tho 
Christian  pik'rinis  were  subjected.  He  hirn- 
.-elf  had  received  brutal  insult-  at  tin-  hand- 
of  the  savage  Turks.  Into  hi-  ears  the  \.  m  r- 
able  patriarch  of  .Jerusalem  had  pound  a  tale 
of  horror.  Christ  was  put  to  shame.  lli- 
name  was  blasphemed.  His  lowly  children 
were  beaten,  mocked,  trampled  under  foot  by 
the  base  and  bloody-minded  followers  of  the 
false  Prophet.  Under  this  recital  Kurope  be- 
gan to  quake  with  the  prcmnnitorv  shudder 

of  the  great  upheaval.     In  this  <• litioii  of 

affairs  the  Greek  Emperor  saw  the  prospect  of 
rescue  and  support.  Urban  II.  saw  the  way 
open  by  which  he  was  to  confound  his  enemies 
and  carry  forward  the  ambitious  plans  of  his 
great  predecessor.  The  secular  rulers  of  Europe 
saw  an  opportunity  to  recover  from  the  feudal 
barons  the  lost  prerogatives  of  royalty.  The 
priests  and  bishops  saw  the  promotion  and 
glory  of  the  Church ;  and  the  ignorant  zealot 
saw  in  the  gore  of  the  Moslem-  smeared  on 
sword-blade  and  Cross  the  element  of  purifica- 
tion and  peace. 

The  council  of  Piacenza,  held  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1095,  was  quickly  followed  by  that  of 
Clermont.  Meanwhile  Peter  the  Hermit  had 
gone  from  town  to  town,  from  church  to 
church,  preaching  the  holy  war.  France  took 
fire.  The  feudal  settlements  were  all  ablaze. 
Lord,  retainer,  and  peasant  all  caught  the 
spirit  of  the  inflammatory  appeal.  Crowds 
followed  at  the  Hermit's  heels.  They  bowed 
down  and  kissed  the  hem  of  his  garment 
They  plucked  hairs  as  precious  mementos 
from  the  mane  of  his  mule  I  His  fame  spread 
throughout  the  continent,  and  even  in  insular 
England  the  barons  of  William  Rufua  shared 
the  excitement  of  their  friends  in  Normandy. 

When  the  time  came  for  the  great  council 
convened  by  the  Pope,  Clermont  was  like  a 
vast  camp.  Three  hundred  bishops  were  pres- 
ent. Thousands  of  priests  flocked  to  the  as- 
sembly. Multitudes  gathered  from  all  the  sur- 
rounding states.  Pope  Urban  braved  the  cold 
and  fatigue  of  a  journey  across  the  Alps,  and 
came  in  person  to  preside  over  the  council. 
Princes,  prelates,  and  ambassadors  thronged  to 
the  .-cene,  and  cauirht  the  common  spirit.  The 
messages  from  Alexius.  Emperor  of  the  F.:i-t. 
were  read  to  the  multitude.  The  Pope  was 
warned  c,f  tin-  j>eril  to  Constantinople,  and  of 
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the  incalculable  loss  to  Christendom  if  that 
city  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks. 
The  secular  princes  were  exhorted  to  rise  for 
the  sake  of  the  Cross,  for  the  sake  of  the  rich 
rewards  which  the  Emperor  was  able  to  bestow, 
and  for  the  sake  of  Greek  women  whose  charms 
would  be  freely  yielded  to  those  who  became 
their  champions  against  the  infidel  dogs  of  Asia. 

On  the  tenth  day  of  the  council  the  meet- 
ing was  held  in  the  great  square  of  Clermont. 
The  Pope,  accompanied  by  the  cardinals  and 
Peter  the  Hermit,  ascended  a  throne  and  made 
a  pathetic  address  to  the  people.  His  Holi- 
ness said : 

"Christian  warriors,  rejoice!  for  you  who 
without  ceasing  seek  vain  pretext  for  war  have 
to-day  found  true  ones.  You  are  not  now  called 
to  avenge  the  injuries  of  men,  but  injuries  of- 
fered to  God.  It  is  not  now  a  town  or  castle 
that  will  reward  your  valor,  but  the  wealth  of 
Asia,  and  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey. 
If  you  triumph  over  your  foes  the  kingdoms 
of  the  East  will  be  your  heritage.  If  you  are 
conquered  you  will  have  the  glory  of  dying 
where  Christ  died.  This  is  the  time  to  prove 
that  you  are  animated  by  a  true  courage,  and 
to  expiate  so  many  violences  committed  in  the 
bosom  of  peace.  When  Christ  summons  you 
to  his  defense  let  no  base  affections  detain  you 
at  home.  Listen  to  nothing  but  the  groans 
of  Jerusalem,  and  remember  that  the  Lord  has 
said,  '  He  that  will  not  take  up  his  cross  and 
follow  me,  is  unworthy  of  me.'  Gird  your 
swords  to  your  thighs,  ye  men  of  might.  It 
is  our  part  to  pray,  yours  to  do  battle ;  ours — 
with  Moses — to  hold  up  unwearied  hands,  yours 
to  stretch  forth  the  sword  against  the  children 
of  Amalek." 

Then  it  was  that  the  surging  mass  arose  in 
their  enthusiastic  rage,  and  the  loud  cry  of 
Dieu  le  Veutl  Dieu  le  Veid!  resounded  like  the 
voice  of  many  waters.  "  God  indeed  wills  it," 
responded  the  Pope.  "Go  forth,  brave  war- 
riors of  the  Cross,  and  let  '  God  wills  it '  be 
your  watchword  and  battle-cry  in  the  holy 
war."  Such  was  the  tumultuous  scene  in  which 
the  Crusades  were  first  formally  proclaimed. 

As  soon  as  the  loud  cry  of  Dieu  le  Veui  was 
hushed  at  a  gesture  from  the  Pope,  one  of  the 
cardinals  arose  and  pronounced  a  form  of  con- 
fr—ion  for  all  those  who  would  enlist  in  the 
holy  enterprise.  Thereupon,  Adhemar,  bishop 


of  Puy,  came  forward  and  received  from  the 
hands  of  Urban  one  of  the  red  crosses  which 
had  been  consecrated  for  the  occasion.1  Knights 
and  barons  crowded  around  the  seat  of  his 
Holiness  to  receive  the  sacred  badge  and  to 
take  the  oath  of  loyalty  to  Christ.  The  cross 
of  red  cloth  was  then  stitched  upon  the  right 
shoulder  of  the  mantle,  and  the  wearer  became 
a  soldier  of  the  Cross — a  Crusader.1 

As  soon  as  the  council  of  Clermont  was 
dissolved  those  who  had  participated  in  its 
proceedings  dispersed  to  their  several  provinces 
to  rouse  the  people  and  to  prepare  for  the 
advance  on  Palestine.  Everywhere  they  were 
received  with  applause  and  enthusiasm.  Ur- 
ban II.  traversed  France,  and  the  people  gath- 
ered from  far  and  wide  to  hear  the  story  of 
the  sorrows  of  Jerusalem.  Already  France 
resounded  with  the  din  of  preparation.  Men 
of  every  rank  assumed  the  cross  and  demanded 
to  be  led  against  the  defilers  of  the  Holy 
Sepulcher.  The  more  ignorant  classes  were 
profoundly  agitated.  The  peasants  surged  to 
and  fro  and  could  scarcely  be  restrained  from 
setting  out  in  the  dead  of  winter.  Many  of 
the  nobles  felt  the  spell  and  eagerly  prepared 
for  an  expedition  to  the  East.  In  order  to 
secure  the  means  of  raising  and  equipping 
forces  they  borrowed  money  and  mortgaged 
their  estates.  Men  were  thus  enlisted  and 
furnished,  and  by  the  beginning  of  1096  a 
large  army  was  gathered  for  the  holy  war. 

From.  Scandinavia  to  the  Mediterranean  the 
Crusade,  was  preached  with  a  fiery  zeal  that 
kindled  a  flame  in  every  village.  In  accord- 
ance with  a  canon  of  the  Council  of  Clermont 
the  taking  of  the  cross  was  to  be  accepted  in 
lieu  of  all  the  penances  due  to  the  church. 
The  license  thus  granted  was  in  the  nature  of 
a  plenary  indulgence  and  became  one  of  the 
most  powerful  incitements  to  the  cause.  The 
peasant  mind  of  Europe,  long  galled  by  eccle- 
siastical restraint,  fired  with  the  prospect  of 
liberation,  and  the  nobles  were  not  proof 
against  the  same  seductive  motive.  The  bits 
were  suddenly  taken  out  of  the  mouth  of 
Rapine,  and  the  old  pirate  came  up  serenely 
with  the  red  cross  on  his  shoulder.  All  the 
warlike  lusts  of  the  age  were  set  at  liberty 
under  the  sanction  of  religion  and  retributive 

1  The  word  crusade  is  derived  from  the  French 
croisade,  "a  holy  war,"  from  croix,  a  "cross." 
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justice.  The  extravagant  imaginations  of 
tratli-rs  ami  pilgrim*  painted  in  ;_'lo\\in;:  colors 
tin'  cxlL-m-llc"  trcasiirrs  and  rich  ]>n>vin<-< 


the  ci]iiili-nt  K:u-t,  ami  t<>  «in  these  from  the 
inliilcl  Asiatics  wcincil  tn  !«•  the  natural  ri- 
of  all  who  \\oiiM  assume  t: 
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The  clergy  were  iii  the  heyday  of  fanatical 
glory.  All  the  world  swayed  to  and  fro  under 
the  magical  scepter  of  Christ.  The  monks 
found  a  good  excuse  to  leave  their  cloisters 
itnd  share  in  the  common  activities  of  life. 
They  beheld  all  the  offices  of  religion  suddenly 
elevated  to  a  new  respect  and  dignity.  They 
.-saw  themselves  become  the  leaders  of  society, 
looked  to  as  the  arbiters  of  the  common  fate. 
To  no  class  did  the  crusade  promise  a  fairer 
prospect  than  to  the  toil-burdened  peasantry. 
To  them  it  was  an  escape  from  bondage  and 
oppression.  Those  who  were  in  debt  gladly 
threw  off  the  burden  by  assuming  the  cross. 
The  creditor  might  no  longer  menace  or  dis- 
turb those  who  had  become  the  soldiers  of 
Christ.  Offenders  and  criminals  also  found 
the  day  auspicious.  No  prison  wall  might  any 
longer  restrain  him  who  took  the  sword  against 
the  Infidel.  Over  the  thief  and  the  murderer 
on  whose  right  shoulders  appeared  the  sacred 
emblem  of  the  holy  war  the  church  threw  the 
fegis  of  her  protection.  All  manner  of  crime 
was  to  be  washed  white  in  the  blood  of  the 
sacrilegious  Turks. 

In  the  midst  of  the  excitement  of  these 
scenes  the  Italian  merchants  began  to  build 
up  a  profitable  commerce.  It  was  necessary 
that  Europe  should  be  furnished  the  means 
of  arming  herself  for  the  fray,  and  of  supply- 
ing her  armies  with  provisions  for  the  war. 
Perhaps,  of  all  the  classes  of  society,  the 
traders  gained  the  most  solid  and  permanent 
advantages  from  the  great  commotion.  They 
became  the  factors  and  carriers  of  the  time, 
and  in  many  instances  furnished  the  money 
with  which  the  lords  and  vassals  armed 
themselves  and  their  retainers.  From  the  very 
first  a  certain  advantage  was  thus  gained  by 
the  merchants  and  townspeople  over  the  own- 
ers of  estates  and  country  folk,  who  became 
indebted  to  them  for  the  means  of  joining  the 
army  of  Crusaders. 

The  actual  number  of  those  who  from  the 
various  ranks  of  society  sprang  up  as  if  by 
a  common  impulse,  took  on  the  cross,  and  ral- 
lied at  the  call  of  Peter  and  his  fellow  apos- 
tles, can  never  be  authentically  ascertained. 
Certain  it  is  that  all  Europe  seemed  to  rise  as 
if  by  a  common  impulse.  By  one  of  the  an- 
cient chroniclers  the  estimate  is  placed  at  six 
millions  of  persons.  In  an  age  when  no  au- 


thentic records  were  kept,  every  thing  was  left 
to  conjecture,  but  it  is  probable  that  after 
making  due  allowances  for  various  delays  and 
for  the  influence  of  returning  reason,  and  for 
the  thousand  accidental  causes  which  would 
operate  to  reduce  the  host,  the  number  was 
not  much  short  of  that  given  above.  For 
awhile  it  appeared  that  all  Europe  would  be 
depopulated. 

The  eastern  frontiers  of  France  became  the 
scene  of  the  gathering.  There  Peter  the 
Hermit,  as  the  chief  promoter  of  the  enter- 
prise, assumed  the  leadership  of  the  host. 
Without  adequate  preparation,  without  suit- 
able arms,  without  any  appreciation  of  the 
dangers  and  difficulties  to  be  encountered,  the 
vast  and  tumultuous  throng  swept  out  of 
France  and  into  Germany.  The  great  sea  of 
angry  and  excited  humanity  overflowed  the 
ordinary  routes  of  travel,  and  spread  devasta- 
tion on  every  hand.  The  means  of  subsistence 
were  quickly  exhausted,  and  the  multitudes 
began  to  prey  on  the  countries  through  which 
they  traversed.  They  swept  on  through  the 
German  territories  like  an  army  of  devouring 
locusts,  until  through  sheer  waste  of  resources 
they  were  obliged  to  divide  into  smaller  masses. 

One  band  numbering  about  twenty  thou- 
sand, commanded  by  Walter  the  Penniless,  of 
Burgundy,  pressed  forward  through  Hungary 
and  Bulgaria  in  the  direction  of  Constantinople. 
It  is  said  of  this  advanced  host  that  there 
were  only  eight  horsemen  in  the  whole  num- 
ber. The  rest  of  the  wretched  mob  proceeded 
on  foot,  generally  marching  without  shoes  and 
hundreds  falling  by  the  wayside  through  ex- 
posure, disease,  and  famine.  Nothing  but  the 
tolerance  and  friendly  disposition  of  Carloman, 
king  of  the  Hungarians,  saved  the  miserable 
vanguard  from  entire  destruction.  In  Bul- 
garia, however,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Eastern 
Emperor  looked  with  less  favor  upon  the  law- 
less horde  that  had  been  precipitated  into  his 
kingdom.  The  Crusaders  were  quickly  cut  off 
from  supplies  and  were  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  violence,  but  they  now  found  them- 
selves opposed  by  a  race  as  savage  as  them- 
selves. 

The  Bulgarians  took  up  arms  to  defend 
their  country  from  destruction.  The  track  of 
Walter  and  his  army  was  marked  with  blood 
and  fire.  The  Crusaders  were  cut  off  day  by 
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<l:iy  until  :it  the  routines  of  the  country  only 
\V:illcr  anil  ;i  few  followers  remained  io  make 
their  way  throuirh  the  forest.-  to  ( 'onsiantinople. 

Meanwhile  the  second  division  of  the  host, 
numbering  about  forty  thousand  men,  women, 
and  children,  under  the  command  of  Peter  the 
Hermit  himself,  pressed  on  in  the  same  direc- 
tion taken  by  Walter.  Their  march  was  pro- 
moted through  Hungary  by  the  favor  of  king 
and  people.  The  wants  of  the  vast  multitude 
were  supplied,  and  friendly  relations  were 
maintained,  as  far  as  the  city  of  Zemliii. 
Here  on  the  walls  were  displayed  some  of  the 
spoils  which  had  been  taken  two  months  pre- 
viously from  Walter  and  his  savages.  On  see- 
ing these  tokens  of  their  friends'  overthrow 
the  Crusaders  broke  into  ungovernable  rage, 
and  fell  furiously  upon  the  offending  city. 
The  ramparts  were  scaled,  thousands  of  the 
people  were  butchered,  and  Zemliu  suffered  all 
the  horrors  of  pillage  and  burning. 

These  atrocious  proceedings  aroused  the 
anger  even  of  King  Carloman.  He  quickly 
gathered  an  army,  and  marched  against  the 
despoilers  of  his  city.  At  his  approach  the 
Crusaders  hastily  withdrew  from  Zemlin,  and 
made  their  escape  by  crossing  the  river  Save. 
On  the  opposite  bank,  however,  they  were 
furiously  attacked  by  the  wild  Bulgarians,  who 
had  gathered  to  dispute  their  passage.  The 
savage  people  were  driven  back  by  the  des- 
perate Crusaders,  who,  though  they  thus  forced 
a  way  before  them,  found  solitude  on  every 
hand.  The  Bulgarians  withdrew  into  their 
fastnesses  or  shut  themselves  in  fortified  towns, 
from  which  they  could  not  be  dislodged. 
Peter  and  his  followers  were  thus  left  to  the 
mercy  of  the  elements,  and  were  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  purchasing  supplies  from  the 
Imperial  officers  who  commanded  the  towers. 
The  feeling  between  the  invaders  and  the  in- 
habitants became  more  and  more  hostile  until 
the  people  of  Hissa,  who  had  been  maltreated 
by  the  Crusaders,  sallied  forth  and  massacred 
the  rear-guard.  Hereupon  the  whole  army — 
if  such  a  name  may  be  applied  to  an  unor- 
ganized host — turned  about  and  assailed  the 
city,  thinking  to  renew  at  Hissa  the  havoc  and 
spoliation  of  Zemlin,  but  the  citizens  defended 
themselves  with  jrreat  lira\ery.  The  as,-ailan(s 
werc  driven  back  from  tin1  walls  and  were  pur- 
sued in  a  general  rout  and  slaughter,  in  which 


it  wa-  e.-tinmted   that   ten   thousand   < 
were    liutchereil.      Their  camp   wa>   taken   ami 
plundered   by   the   Hissans,  and    the  wretched, 
halfftarved  fugitives  pressed  on  iu  the  d 
lion  of  ( 'on-tantiiiople. 

Meanwhile  the  Kmperor  Alexius  began  to 
exert  his  influence  to  save  the  remnant  of  the 
Crusaders  from  destruction.  A  few  of  the  van- 
guard under  the  leadership  of  Walter  the 
Penniless  had  already  reached  the  Eastern 
capital.  Those  who  survived  of  Peter's  divis- 
ion were  now  received  in  the  city,  ami  their 
wants  were  supplied  from  the  Imperial  store- 
houses. Such  was  the  desperate  character, 
however,  of  the  abandoned  and  licentious  rab- 
ble that  nothing  could  restrain  them  from  out- 
raging  and  plundering  their  protectors.  Their 
presence  in  the  city  became  intolerable,  and 
the  Emperor  gladly  acceded  to  their  request 
to  be  transported  into  Asia.  The  ragged  and 
desperate  fanatics  were  accordingly  taken  on 
ship-board  and  carried  across  the  Bosphorus 
into  Asia  Minor ;  but  no  sooner  were  they  out 
of  sight  of  the  capital  than  they  let  loose  all 
their  fury  upon  the  unoffending  subjects  of 
Alexius.  Not  Peter  himself  could  prevent  the 
wholesale  robbery  of  the  districts  through 
which  the  Crusaders  were  passing.  After  striv- 
ing in  vain  to  preserve  order  and  moderation 
in  the  fanatic  herd  of  his  followers  he  aban- 
doned them  to  their  own  will,  and  returned  to 
Constantinople. 

But  Walter  the  Penniless  had  all  the  spirit 
of  the  turbulent  host.  When  they  demanded 
to  be  led  against  the  Infidels,  he  willingly  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  of  leadership.  At 
this  juncture  the  Crusaders  were  greatly  ex- 
cited by  the  report  that  the  city  of  Nice,  cap- 
ital of  the  province  of  Roum,  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  Christians.  Hoping  to  share 
the  spoils  of  this  important  conquest,  the  mul- 
titude rushed  blindly  into  the  hostile  country, 
and  reached  the  plain  of  Nice.  Here,  how- 
ever, they  received  no  welcome  from  Christian 
allies  or  signal  from  Christian  banners.  On 
the  contrary  they  were  surrounded  by  an  im- 
men>e  ai  my  of  Turkish  cavalry.  The  Crusaders 
were  now  fully  gratified  with  the  sight  of  the 
Infidels,  \\alter  and  hi-  follower-  f,,ught  with 
desperate  courage  until  they  were  all.  with  the 
exception  of  about  three  thousand,  hewed  down 
with  the  cimeters  of  the  Turks.  Those  who 
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survived  escaped  into  the  Byzantine  forest,  and 
made  their  way  back  to  Constantinople.  The 
triumphant  Turks  gathered  into  a  huge  mound 
the  bones  of  the  dead  men  of  the  West,  and 
left  the  monument,  like  Tamerlane's  pyramid 
of  skulls,  a  warning  to  other  fanatical  hosts  to 
beware  of  Asia  Minor. 

Thus  did  the  first  two  divisions  of  the  cru- 
sading host  sink  into  the  earth.  A  third  rab- 
ble soon  followed  from  Germany.  A  certain 
monk  named  Godeschal,  envious  of  the  fame 
of  Peter  and  Walter,  preached  the  holy  war 
through  his  native  districts,  and  about  fifteen 
thousand  villagers  and  peasants  flocked  to  his 
standard.  Following  the  same  route  which 
had  been  taken  by  the  preceding  divisions, 
Godeschal  led  his  followers  into  Hungary. 
Carloman,  however,  had  now  wearied  of  cast- 
ing his  pearls  before  swine,  and  gave  to  the 
German  fanatics  an  inhospitable  reception. 
He  adopted  the  policy  of  despatching  them 
with  all  haste  through  his  kingdom.  But 
the  lawless  multitude  was  not  to  be  appeased 
with  any  thing  but  violence  and  rapine.  The 
former  scenes  of  plundering  and  outrage  were 
renewed  until  the  Hungarians  rose  in  arms, 
and  the  king  permitted  them  to  do  as  they 
would  with  the  invaders.  He  even  went  fur- 
ther, and  did  an  act  of  perfidy  in  order  to 
free  the  land  from  the  presence  of  the  hate- 
ful horde.  When  the  Germans  had  gathered 
before  the  walls  of  Belgrade,  he  induced  them 
with  fair  promises  to  lay  down  their  arms,  but 
no  sooner  had  they  done  so  than  the  inhabi- 
tants were  let  loose  upon  them,  and  they  were 
massacred  almost  to  a  man. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  fourth  and  last  divis- 
ion of  the  host  gathered  on  the  eastern  con- 
fines of  Germany.  Perhaps  no  other  such  exe- 
crable mass  of  vile  humanity  was  seen  before  or 
since  in  the  world.  France  sent  her  thieves; 
the  Rhine  provinces,  their  ofFscouring;  the 
British  Islands,  their  outlaws ;  and  all  the 
West,  her  pads  and  murderers.  This  delight- 
ful army  of  European  refuse  heaped  up  to 
the  number  of  more  than  two  hundred  thou- 
sand. A  few  ignorant  nobles  with  their  bands 
of  retainers  were  merged  in  the  common  mass ; 
but  when  it  came  to  the  election  of  leaders, 
the  choice  fell  on  a  goat  and  a  goose]  These 
ridiculous  creatures  were  actually  set  forward 
as  the  divinely  constituted  agents  by  which  the 


host  was  to  be  led  to  victory  over  the  infidel 
Turks  of  Asia ! 

The  result  was  as  revolting  as  the  beginning 
was  abominable.  The  superstitious  horde  fell 
upon  the  Jewish  colonists  in  the  cities  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  Moselle,  and  began  to  rob  and 
murder.  The  victims  of  the  atrocity  had, 
under  the  protection  of  the  barons  of  the 
towns,  become  prosperous  and  wealthy.  This 
circumstance  whetted  the  appetite  of  the  vile 
rabble,  who  pretended  to  see  in  the  Jews  only 
the  enemies  of  Christ.  They  proposed  to  be- 
gin the  holy  war  by  exterminating  the  foes  of 
God  in  Europe  before  proceeding  against  those 
in  Asia.  The  blood  of  the  unoffending  Isra- 
elites flowed  in  torrents,  and  their  homes  were 
ravaged  and  destroyed.  In  spite  of  the  pro- 
tests of  the  Romish  Church,  under  whose  call 
the  Crusade  had  been  begun,  the  Jews  were 
massacred  by  thousands,  and  other  thousands, 
in  order  to  save  themselves  from  a  worse  fate 
under  the  brutal  swords  of  their  persecutors, 
threw  themselves  into  the  flames  or  rivers. 

When  the  ruffian  host  could  find  no  further 
material  for  slaughter,  the  march  was  resumed 
from  the  Rhine  to  the  Danube.  The  whole 
route  was  a  scene  of  barbarous  lust  and  licen- 
tiousness. Nothing  which  native  depravity 
could  suggest  or  sensual  fanaticism  enforce 
was  omitted  to  complete  the  horrors  of  the 
advance.  The  day  of  judgment,  however,  at 
last  arrived.  On  the  thither  side  of  the  Dan- 
ube a  Hungarian  army  was  drawn  up  to  dis- 
pute the  progress  of  the  invaders.  It  was 
now  their  turn  to  feel  the  edge  of  a  merci- 
less sword.  The  Hungarian  leaders  proved 
to  be  more  than  a  match  for  General  Goat 
and  General  Goose.  The  immense  rabble  was 
hemmed  in  and  beaten  back  against  the  river. 
The  tide  of  the  Danube  was  red  with  the  blood 
of  robbers.  The  bodies  of  the  slain  floated  like 
drift-wood,  or  choked  the  channel  with  a  hor- 
rid mass  of  putrefaction.  Very  few  escaped 
the  vengeance  of  the  Hungarians  and  the 
engulfing  river.  It  was  perhaps  the  vastest 
and  most  salutary  execution  of  criminals  ever 
witnessed  within  the  limits  of  Europe.  Thus 
perished  the  fourth  and  last  of  those  fanatic 
multitudes  that  arose  at  the  call  of  Peter  the 
Hermit.  Already  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  human  beings  had  been  swallowed 
from  sight  before  a  regular  army  could  be 
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(•((nipped  and  starU'd  in  tin-  w:ikc  af  the  pop 
ular  tuiinilt.  Nut  a  Christian  >oldier  IKK! 
thus  far  penetrated  bevond  the  plain  of  Nice. 
Walter  the  IVnnile.--  ua-  dead.  'I'hf  i'aini' 
of  IVter  ua-  at  a  di.-count,  lint  tin-  fi-vi-r  of 
Kurope  was  in  no  wise  cooled.  Jt  still  re- 
mained fur  her  .-oldicry  tu  undertake  liy  reg- 
ular expeditions  what  her  |M  a.smt-  and  monk.-, 
her  goose  and  her  goat,  had  failed  to  accom- 
plish. 

In  the  mean  time  the  secular  princes  of  the 
West,  who  had  attended  the  Council  of  ( 'I.  i- 
mont  and  assumed  the  cross,  were  busily  en- 
gagcd  in  preparing  for  the  holy  war.  Among 
those  who  were  destined  to  distinguish  them- 
selves as  crusaders,  should  be  mentioned,  first 
of  all,  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  duke  of  Lorraine. 
His  reputation  for  piety,  learning,  and  courage 
was  equal  to  that  of  the  best  prince  of  his  age. 
In  his  father's  house  Peter  the  Hermit  had 
lived  before  he  became  a  monk.  From  his 
mother,  who  had  in  her  veins  the  blood  of 
the  Carlovingians,  Godfrey  inherited  his  duke- 
dom. In  early  life  he  took  up  arms  for  the 
Kmperor  Henry  IV.  in  his  war  with  Hilde- 
brand,  and  won  high  distinction  as  a  soldier. 
In  the  bloody  battle  which  was  fought  on  the 
banks  of  the  Elster  he  had  struck  down  with 
his  own  hand  that  Rodolph  of  Sual>i:i  whom 
the  Pope  had  invested  with  the  crown  of  Ger- 
many. Afterwards,  during  the  siege  of  Rome, 
when  the  papal  banner  trailed  and  Gregory 
fled  for  refuge  into  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
it  was  Godfrey  who,  first  of  all  the  imperial 
captains,  broke  over  the  ramparts  and  opened 
the  gates  of  the  city.  With  the  subsequent 
triumph  of  the  Pope,  however,  the  duke's  con- 
science 1>, 'trail  to  upbraid  him  for  the  wicked 
part  he  had  taken  against  the  Head  of  the 
church.  Living  in  his  duchy,  surrounded 
with  wealth  and  enjoying  a  good  name,  he 
none  the  less  suffered  all  the  pangs  of  remorse. 
How  else  should  he  atone  for  the  great  sins 
of  his  rash  youth  except  by  taking  the  CTOM 
and  giving  his  life,  if  necessary,  in  recoverim; 
the  Holy  Land  from  the  Infidel-'.' 

With  no  half-hearted  purpose  did  Duke 
Godfrey  become  a  Crusader.  No  sacrifice 
were,  spared  to  secure  the  desired  end.  He 
sold  or  mortsrsured  all  of  his  cast!  -  and  e-tates. 
He  alienated  his  cities  ami  principaline.  and 
gave  up  his  duchy.  He  laid  all  on  the  altar 
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if  I iy  any  means  he  mii:lit  regain  the  favor  of 
heaven,  which  lie  had  forfeited  liv  making  war 
on  the  vicar  nl' Chri.-l.      With   the  mon,  \    pro- 
cured by  the  -ale  of  his  va.-l  domain*  he  raised 
ami  equipped  a  nmgiiilicciil  army.      Ten  I 
.-and  knight-,  the  tlo\vcr  of  Kuro|»-an  chivalry, 
rallied   around    his   banner,   while   a    for. 
eighty  thousand  foot  made  tip  the  \xn\y  of  his 
forces.      His   principal   olli.  hi-    two 

brothers,  Eustace  and  Baldwin,  the  former 
count  of  Bouillon;  his  kinsman  Baldwin  du 
Bourg,  and  several  other  noblemen  less  con- 
spicuous by  their  rank  and  reputation. 

In  the  south  of  France  the  men  of  war 
were  rallied  to  the  cross  by  Raymond,  count 
of  Toulouse.  Hi-  too  was  a  soldier  by  profes- 
sion. He  had  fought  against  tin  Saracens  in 
Spain.  He  had  di-iingui-hed  himself  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  ('id.  He  had  wedded  the 
daughter  of  King  Alphonso,  and  was  known 
as  one  of  the  most  valiant  captains  of  his 
times.  It  was  his  say  ing  that  he  had  spent 
his  youth  fighting  the  followers  of  the  false 
Prophet  in  Europe,  and  would  >pcnd  his  old 
age  in  warring  with  them  in  A.-ia.  Already 
aged,  his  white  locks  made  a  conspicuous  sign 
around  which  soon  was  gathered  out  of  Prov- 
ence and  Gascony  an  army  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand men.  His  principal  officer  was  the  Bishop 
of  Puy,  who,  after  the  Council  of  C'icrmont 
was  made  legate  of  the  Pope,  and  now  became 
a  soldier  of  the  cross  militant  against  the 
Infidel-. 

While  the  Crusaders  of  Lorraine  and  Prov- 
ence were  thus  man-haled  by  Godfrey  and 
Raymond,  Hugh,  of  Vermandoi-,  brother  of 
King  Philip  of  France,  and  Robert.  Count  of 
Flanders,  sounded  the  call  in  their  resect  he 
provinces  and  armed  their  several  hosts. 
Stephen,  Count  of  Blob,  and  Robert,  Count 
of  Paris,  also  milled  their  knights  and  retain- 
ers and  made  ready  for  the  march  into  A-ia. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  the  crusading  fervor 
kindled  all  Normandy  into  a  glow.  The  court 
of  Rouen  furnished  two  gallant  leader-.  The-,- 
Robert  Short  Hose,  son  of  William  tin- 
Conqueror,  and  Edgar  Atheling,  heir  of  the 
Saxon  line  to  the  throne  of  England. 

The  characters  and  depositions  c  f  both 
these  princ<-  have  already  Keen  sketched  in  the 

•I'mir  book.     Such  w:i-    the   improvid' 
of  Robert,  and  .-o  frequently  was  he  made  tin 
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victim  of  the  wiles  and  cupidity  of  the  hang- 
ers-on of  his  court,  that  he  was  many  times 
reduced  to  a  stage  of  ridiculous  poverty.  He 


had  in  him  all  the  elements  of  a  genuine  Cru- 
sader—brave, rash,  fanatical,  impecunious,  ex- 
cluded by  his  younger  brother  from  the  throne 


THE  FOUR  LEADERS  OF  TIIE  FIRST  CRUSADE.— GODFREY,  RAYMOND,    BCEMUND,  TANCRED. 
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of  England,  besot  liy  usurers  who  demanded 
their  interest  and  women  who  wanted  presents 
in  exchange  for  llicir  alleged  virtue  lie  was 
precisely  the  .-ort  of  a  peTBODAge  who,  without 
inducement  to  remain  at  home,  might  gladly 
embark  in  the  iv>pcetahle  enterprise  ot'  hunting 
Infidels.  Such  were  the  antecedents  of  that 
mutually  profitable  bargain  by  which  Count 
Robert  for  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  marks  sold 
out  his  duchy  of  Normandy  to  his  brother 
William  Rufus  of  England. 

As  to  Edgar  Atheliug,  though  of  a  differ- 
ent character,  and  already  past  the  fortieth  mile- 
stone of  life,  he  too  found  many  and  potent 
reasons  for  joining  in  the  holy  war.  Pro- 
scribed from  England,  and  robbed  of  even  the 


conduct  of  hi>  own  alliiir-,  -<-t  out  with  an 
army  ot'  Anglo-  and  Seoto-Saxon-  to 
aid  Haiie  from  the  throne  which  he  had 
usurped.  Me  fore  departing  how<  VIT.  he  prom- 
i.-ed  hi>  friend,  Count  lloh.  rl,  to  join  l.im  in 
the  Ka-t  as  soon  as  the  Scottish  pretender 
should  have  been  hurled  from  power. 

Meanwhile,  the  Short  Hose  set  up  hU  white 
banner,  und  at  the  n^nal  multitudes  of  Nor- 
man Knights  Hocked  to  join  their  fortunes 
with  those  of  a  leader  so  well  renowned  for 
generosity  and  courage.  Stephen,  Earl  of 
Albermarle,  Edward  Percy,  Aubrey  de  V 
Joscelyn  de  Courtonay,  Conan  de  Montacute, 
and  Girard  de  Gourney  were  the  principal 
Anglo-Norman  barons  who  set  out  with  Count 
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prospect  of  the  crown  worn  by  his  Anglo- 
Saxon  fathers,  he  had  for  many  years  found 
his  chief  delight  in  the  companionship  of 
dogs  and  the  solace  of  philosophy.  Neither 
the  one  nor  the  other,  however,  had  sufficed 
to  quiet  his  ambition,  and  when  the  prevail- 
ing enthusiasm  reached  Rouen,  especially  when 
his  friend  Robert  Short  Hose  caught  the  con- 
tagion, Edgar  also  fired  with  the  crusading 
fever,  and  put  the  red  cross  on  his  shoulder. 

At  this  juncture,  however,  it  happened  that 
a  certain  Donald  Bane,  an  ambitious  Scot,  had 
seized  upon  the  throne  of  his  country,  which 
of  hereditary  right  belonged  to  a  son  of  Ed- 
gar's sister.  To  reseat  his  nephew  on  the  Scot 
tiflh  throne,  the  Kngli.-h  Prince,  acting  with 
more  energy  than  he  had  ever  shown  in  the 


Robert  to  rescue  the  sepulcher  of  ChrUl  from 
the  Turks. 

unlike  the  peasant-rabble  were  these 
magnificent  bands  of  warriors.  All  the  wealth 
and  intelligence  of  Europe  were  now  commit- 
ted to  the  enterprise,  and  as  far  as  the  igno- 
rance of  the  ag«-  would  allow,  due  preparations 
were  made  to  insure  the  success  of  the  great 
diti.ui.  All  Kuropi'  went  to  prayers  as 
the  kniirhtly  jwgeant  departed.  In  the  matter 
of  armor  the  best  skill  of  the  times  was  em- 
ployed to  perfect  it.  Kach  Cru-ader  wore  a 
casque  and  hauberk  of  chain  mail.  The  foot 
soldier-  carried  long  shields,  and  the  knights 
\\ore  circular  buckler^.  The  weapons  consisted 
of  swords,  lances,  poniards,  axes,  maces,  bows 
and  cross-bows,  slings,  and  indeed  every  fash- 
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ion  (if  instrument  ami  mi— ih-  peculiar  to  tlic 
warfare  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Still  there  was 
no  tnii'  foresight  nf  the  ditlieulties  to  he  en- 
<l(ninlere(l.  The  distance  \va-  totally  misap- 
prehended. The  nmle.-  to  the  Kast  were  little 
known.  The  real  ob.-taclcs  to  he  overcome  be- 
fore a  blow  could  he  delivered  were  either 
unheard  of  or  esteemed  as  trifles.  The  most 
intelligent  knights  begaii  the  extraordinary 
march  as  though  it  were  a  hunt  or  a  holiday. 


Many  took  their  wives  and  children  with  tin  in. 
Diatingnidud  baron-  r»de  aloie_r  with  their 
hii;jle-horii-  and  blew  at  interval-  a-  if  to  >omid 
the  M^nals  of  the  •  ~  .mi  earrii  (1  I. 

on  their  wrists,  while  hound*  trotted  by  the 
Mile  of  the  horses.  Kven  yet  the  Crn-ade  was 
considered  rather  in  the  lie/lit  of  a  pilgrimage — 
a  demount  rat  ion  in  force  against  the  Infidels — 
than  as  a  military  expedition  involving  long 
marches,  stubborn  siege*,  and  bloody  battles. 


CHAPTER  xvni.— THE  KIRST  CRUSADE. 


[HE  pilgrim  princes  who 
were  now  about  to  di- 
rect the  chivalry  of  Eu- 
rope against  the  Turks 
had  sufficient  prudence  to 
consider  the  difficulty  of 
subsistence.  The  coun- 
tries through  which  they  were  to  pass  were  al- 
ready half  exhausted  by  the  ravages  and 
excesses  of  the  precursive  multitudes.  It  was 
now  agreed  among  the  leaders  to  set  out  at 
dill'erent  dates  and  by  different  routes.  Con- 
stantinople was  to  be  the  rendezvous.  It  was 
dear  that  it'  all  the  hosts  now  under  arms 
were  to  proceed  in  one  body,  the  provinces 
through  which  they  should  pass  would  be  ut- 
terly consumed.  Europe  could  survive  only 
by  distributing  the  stomachs  of  her  defenders. 
The  rabble  vanguard  of  the  soldiers  of  tin- 
Cross  had  not  left  a  favorable  impression  on 
the  minds  of  the  Byzantine  Greeks.  The  Km- 
peror  Alexius  found  reason  to  repent  of  having 
called  from  the  vasty  deep  the  perturbed  spir- 
its of  the  West.  Now  came  the  news  to  Con- 
stantinople that  other  vast  armies,  less  sav- 
age, but  more  severe,  were  on  their  way  to 
the  Eastern  Capital.  The  Emperor  began  to 
see  that  he  might  as  well  have  braved  the 
warriors  of  Alp  Arslan  as  to  have  evoked 
by  his  messages  such  an  insatiable  host  of 
friends. 

From    this   time    forth   Alexius  was  driven 
by  the  winds  and   tossed.     Unable  to  dictate 
by   authority   and    enforce   with   n    menacim: 
attitude   such   mandates  a-s  seemed   m-e. 
for  the  preservation   of  the    Kmpire.   he   fell 


into  subterfuge  and  double  dealing — the  last 
resorts  of  the  weak  against  the  strong. 
Never  was  monarch  more  beset  with  perils. 


IAKACCKIC  (OAT  or  AUU.-HUM d'Artlllerie,  Put*. 

He   had  himself  procured   tin-   throne   by  the 
perpetration   of   a    crime.       He    held    it    a 
:».waitiin:  a  vi>it  from    Nemesis.     A   thousand 
domestic    foes    were    in    the    city.     Now    his 
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crown,  with  his  head  in  it,  seemed  to  be 
pressed  flat  between  a  Turkish  shield  and  a 
Christian  buckler.  Beyond  the  Bosphorns 
was  the  flaming  Crescent.  Over  the  Hunga- 
rian forest  was  seen  the  portentous  shadow  of 
the  coming  Cross. 

The  Greek  Emperor,  with  something  of 
the  old-time  craftiness  of  his  race,  perceived 
that  the  Crusaders  were  really  adventurers. 
He  knew  that  the  Franks,  and  especially  the 
Normans,  had  just  one  class  of  friends — those 


rather  the  motive  of  loyalty  is  altogether 
wanting  in  such  a  soldiery.  To  match  the 
hired  barbarians  of  the  Eastern  Empire 
against  the  mail-clad  warriors  of  Godfrey  and 
Raymond  was  like  setting  curs  on  mastiffs. — 
So  the  Emperor  fell  back  on  craft  and  subtlety. 
Meanwhile  the  several  crusading  armies 
took  up  their  march  for  the  East.  For  a 
while  affairs  went  well.  By  and  by,  however, 
Hugh  of  Vermandois,  leader  of  the  French 
Knights,  having  set  out  with  the  Pope's  ban- 


THE  FIRST  CRUSADE. 


who  had  nothing;  and  one  class  of  enemies — 
those  who  had  something.  He  understood 
that  these  greedy  descendants  of  the  North- 
men would  discover  in  the  luxurious  capital 
of  the  East  every  thing  which  was  calculated 
to  excite  their  cupidity ;  and  what  robber  in 
the  presence  of  spoil  ever  failed  to  find  a  cause 
of  quarrel? 

The  situation  was  in  the  highest  degree 
critical.  The  armies  at  the  disposal  of  Alex- 
ius were  made  up  of  mercenaries.  At  all 
times  such  forces  are  notoriously  disloyal,  or 


ner  and  blessing,  was  wrecked  on  the  coast 
of  Epirus.  In  this  catastrophe  Alexius  per- 
ceived his  opportunity.  He  ordered  Count 
Hugh  to  be  seized,  brought  to  Constantinople, 
and  held  as  a  hostage.  By  this  means  he 
hoped  to  make  King  Philip  of  France,  a 
brother  of  the  prisoner,  dependent  upon  his 
pleasure  respecting  the  future  conduct  of  the 
Crusade.  Count  Hugh  was  also  held  as  a 
pledge  for  the  future  good  conduct  of  the 
Franks  while  traversing  the  territories  of  the 
Empire. 
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chivalrous  Godfrey  was  deeply  in- 
:il  this  act  of  bail  faith  on  the  part 
of  the  Kmperor.  Landing  at  I'hilipopoli,  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine  dispatched  a  messenger  to 
Constantinople  to  know  the  occasion  of  the 
arrest  of  the  Count  of  Vermaudois,  and  to 
demand  his  liberation.  To  this  civil  request 
an  evasive  and  unsatisfactory  answer  was  re- 
turned. It  was  not  long  until  crowds  of  fugi- 
tive Greeks  rushing  into  Constantinople  gave 
notice  that  Godfrey  haf'  become  the  avenger 
of  his  friend,  and  turned  his  warriors  loose 
upon  the  perfidious  country. 

Alexius  came  quickly  to  his  senses.  An 
embassy  was  hastily  dispatched  to  Godfrey, 
promising  full  explanation  and  satisfaction  for 


. 


tifully  to  whatever  good  things  the  fruitful 
East  had  heaped  up  in  her  lap.  It  was  not. 
long  until  Ale\in<  perceived  that  another  |M>|- 
icy  niu-t  !«•  adopted  with  the  \\:irri»r-  of  the 
lie  .-cut  a  mrx-4-nger  t,,  <i,,dfrey  in- 
forming him  of  his  desire  to  supply  the  army 
out  of  the  stores  of  the  city,  and  the  duke 
thereupon  ordered  his  followers  to  desist  from 
further  pillage.  A  \»  tier  under-landing  was 
thus  arrived  at  between  the  treacherous  Greeks 
and  their  unwelcome  guest. 

Notwithstanding  the  outward  show  of  amity 
quarrels  were  constantly  breaking  out  between 
the  two  races.  At  times  it  appeared  that  their 
common  enmity  against  the  Turks  would  be 
wholly  forgotten  in  the  bitter  recriminations 


cl:rs  \DKKS  ON  THKIIi  WAY  TO  PALESTINE 
Drawn  by  A.  de  Nvurillv. 


the  violence  done  to  Hugh,  and  begging  him 
to  restrain  his  followers  from  further  ravages. 
The  prince  thereupon  bade  his  warriors  to 
refrain  from  further  injury  to  the  Greeks,  and 
then  pressed  forward  to  the  Eastern  Capital. 
Arriving  before  the  gates  he  found  them  closed 
against  the  army  of  the  Cross;  for  the  highly 
moral  Alexius,  having  now  conceived  the 
noble  design  of  starving  the  Crusaders  to  death, 
had  forbidden  the  Greeks  to  supply  them  with 
provisions.  But  the  Emperor  had  not  yet  ap- 
prehended the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  men 
with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  The  Crusaders 
were  unwilling  to  he  offered  up  on  the  altar 
of  hunger.  They  hurst  into  the  suburl»  of 
the  city,  plundered  palaces  and  villages,  cap- 
tured store-houses  and  helped  themselves  hotin- 


which  burned  in  the  hearts  of  Byzantine  and 
Frank.  More  than  once  the  Crusaders  were 
on  the  eve  of  assaulting  the  city,  and  the 
leaders  of  the  host  were  little  concerned  to 
prevent  such  a  conflict  It  were  hard  to  say 
whether  at  thi^  juncture  the  cupidity  of  the 
western  soldiers  or  the  insolence  of  the  Greeks 
was  more  difficult  to  curb. 

The  Emperor  within  the  walls  looked  with 
evei-incrc:iMng  alarm  u|xin  the  threatening  at- 
titude of  the  erusading   host.      Hi>  next  | 
of  diplomacy  was  to  secure  from  the  Western 
princes  who  had  their  camps  out>ide  the  ram- 
part- «uch  acts  of  homage  ami  oath*  of  fealty 
to  himself  as  could   not  lx-  honorably  or 
decently     violated.       He    fir-t     tried    the    new 
policy   with    MICCCSS    upon    Hugh    of  Vermnn- 
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dois,  and,  having  that  prince  in  his  power, 
succeeded  in  securing  from  him  the  desired 
oath.  Great  was  the  indignation  in  the  pil- 
grim camp  when  the  proposal  of  Alexius  was 
known.  But  the  Emperor  sent  his  son  as  a 
hostage  to  the  Crusaders,  and  their  repugnance 
was  gradually  overcome  with  blandishments. 
Godfrey,  Robert  Short  Hose,  and  the  counts 
of  Flanders  and  Blois  consented  to  do  homage 
to  Alexius  as  their  suzerain ;  but  Raymond  of 
Toulouse  refused  with  disdain  to  render  fealty 
to  such  a  master.  It  became  a  problem  with 
the  Emperor  in  what  way  he  might  bring  the 
sturdy  Crusader  to  a  sense  of  what  was  due 
the  majesty  of  Constantinople. 

On  the  appointed  day  the  western  princes 
were  admitted  to  the  city  and  taken  to  the 
palace  of  Alexius.  There — 

High  on  a  throne  of  royal  state  that  far 
Outshone  the  wealth  of  Ormus  or  of  Ind — 

sat  the  Emperor  of  Byzantium,  surrounded  by 
the  Imperial  court.  Nothing  was  omitted  which 
artificial  magnificence  could  supply  to  impress 
the  Crusaders  with  a  sense  of  eastern  greatness. 
But  the  eye  of  penetration  could  not  have 
failed  to  pierce  through  the  flimsy  and  gilded 
sham  and  perceive  the  essential  weakness  of 
the  power  which  was  placed  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  swords  of  western  Christendom. 
Godfrey,  the  two  Roberts,  and  Stephen  did 
the  act  of  homage  as  might  become  great 
knights  and  warriors.  Rich  gifts  were  showered 
upon  them,  and  the  Emperor  began  to  wrap 
himself  in  the  cloak  of  a  delusive  security. 

Before  the  ceremony  was  fairly  ended  an 
incident  occurred  which  shocked  the  crafty 
Greek  from  his  pleasing  reverie.  Count  Rob- 
erto of  Paris  was  among  the  number  of  nobles 
who  were  present  at  the  obeisance  of  the  lead- 
ers. While  the  pageant  was  still  set  this  stal- 
wart son  of  the  ancient  sea-kings,  with  no 
effort  to  conceal  his  contempt  for  the  mum- 
mery that  was  enacting,  strode  boldly  forward 
to  the  throne  and  sat  down  by  the  side  of  the 
Emperor.  At  this  the  Greeks  were  horrified 
and  the  Crusaders  laughed.  Some  of  the  more 
prudent  Franks  attempted  to  remonstrate  with 
Count  Robert,  and  one  of  them  taking  him  by 
the  arm  said:  "When  you  are  in  a  foreign 
country  you  ought  to  respect  its  customs !" 
"Indeed!"  said  the  impudent  count,  with  a 
significant  look  at  Alexius;  "but  this  is  a 


pleasant  clown  who  is  seated  while  so  many 
noble  captains  are  standing."  The  Emperor 
was  obliged  to  pocket  the  insult,  and  when 
the  ceremony  was  over  he  attempted  to  mol- 
ify  the  implacable  Crusader  witli  some  pleasant 
talk.  "  What  is  your  birth,  and  which  is  your 
country?"  said  he  with  mild  accent  to  the 
surly  Robert.  "I  am  a  Frenchman,"  said 
the  Frank,  "  and  of  the  highest  rank  of 
nobles.  And  one  thing  I  know,  that  in  my 
country  there  is  a  pla  -e  near  a  church  where 
those  repair  who  are  eager  to  attest  their  valor. 
I  have  often  been  there  myself,  and  no  one 
has  ventured  to  present  himself  before  me." 
The  hint  of  a  challenge  was  lost  on  the  mild- 
mannered  Alexius,  who  had  as  little  notion  of 
exposing  his  person  as  he  had  of  hazarding 
his  throne. 

Meanwhile  the  people  of  Southern  Italy, 
especially  the  Normans  of  Calabria,  had  been 
roused  from  their  slumbers  by  Prince  Bcemund, 
of  Tarento.  He  was  the  son  of  that  Robert 
Guiscard  by  whom  and  his  brother  William 
the  knights  of  the  North  had  been  led  against 
the  Saracens  in  the  war  for  the  possession  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  peninsula  and  the  Sici- 
lies. Now  he  took  up  arms  in  the  common 
cause.  His  own  principality  was  far  too  small 
a  field  for  his  ambition.  Like  many  another 
restless  baron,  he  would  seek  in  the  East  and 
under  cover  of  a  holy  enterprise  the  opportu- 
nity which  the  West  no  longer  afforded. 

But  while  the  aspirations  of  Boemund  urged 
him  to  assume  the  cross  he  found  himself  with 
neither  money  nor  soldiers.  At  this  time  the 
Norman  army  of  the  South,  led  by  one  of  the 
brothers  of  the  Prince  of  Tareuto,  was  engaged 
in  the  siege  of  Amalfi,  a  stronghold  of  South- 
ern Italy,  which  the  Normans  had  not  yet 
reduced.  Boemund  repaired  to  the  camp  of 
his  countrymen  and  began  to  excite  their 
minds  with  the  story  of  outraged  Jerusalem 
and  to  compare  the  glories  of  a  crusade  with 
the  unworth  of  the  petty  war  in  which  they 
were  engaged.  From  the  enthusiasm  which 
he  thus  kindled  to  the  leadership  of  an  expe- 
dition was  but  a  step,  and  Boemund  soon  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  multitude  of  knights 
who  wore  the  red  cross  and  shouted,  Dieu  le 
Vent.  The  siege  of  Amalfi  was  given  up,  and 
the  army,  thirty  thousand  strong,  departed 
for  the  Holy  Land.  Among  the  leaders  of 
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lliis  division  of  Crusaders  \v:i.-  tin-  Prince  Tan- 

(Ti-ll,    nephew    "f    M'cmilllll,    destined    In    lleeome 

one  of  tlif  greatest  heroes  of  the 

The  first  landing  of  tin-  ll:ili:in  knights  was 
made  at  Dunizzo.  At  this  place  the  Prince 
of  Tarento  hail  already  in  his  youth  distin- 
guished himself  in  :i  conflict  with  tin-  <  Iivek-. 
Even  now  his  secret  purpose  was  rather  to 
renew  the  war  with  the  Eastern  Kmpiiv  than 
to  exterminate  the  Turks.  He  accordingly 
sent  word  to  (iodfrey,  at  Constantinople,  ad- 
vising him  to  seize  the  Byzantine  dominions 
for  himself;  but  the  chivalrous  Godfrey  would 
be  no  party  to  such  an  enterprise.  Boemund 
then  advanced  through  Macedonia  and  ap- 
proached the  Eastern  Capital. 

When  Aloxius  heard  that  the  Norman 
Knights  were  coming,  and  that  the  impla- 
cable Prince  of  Tarento  was  their  leader,  he 
resorted  to  his  usual  method  of  duplicity. 
He  resolved,  if  possible,  to  make  Boemund 
his  vassal  by  means  of  bribes.  He  invited 
him  to  come  to  Constantinople,  and  received 
him  with  all  the  arts  known  to  an  imperial 
demagogue.  Nor  did  Boemund  himself  fail  in 
the  display  of  craft.  The  meeting  of  the 
twain  was  occupied  with  high-flown  compli- 
ments and  hollow  professions  of  friendship. 
In  the  course  of  the  sham  interview,  Alexius 
was  indiscreet  enough  to  exhibit  to  his  dan- 
gerous guest  one  of  the  treasure  houses  of  the 
palace.  The  eyes  of  the  Prince  of  Tarento 
dilated  with  the  sight.  "  Here  is  enough," 
said  he,  "to  conquer  a  kingdom."  Deeming 
the  moment  opportune,  the  Emperor  immedi- 
ately ordered  the  treasures  to  be  conveyed  to 
Boemund's  tent  as  a  present.  The  latter  af- 
fected to  decline  the  gift.  "  Your  munifi- 
cence,'" said  he,  "is  too  great;  but  if  you 
would  have  me  your  vassal  forever  make  me 
Grand  Domestic  of  the  Em  pin- .'"  This  re- 
quest went  through  Alexius  like  a  dart;  for 
he  himself  had  seized  the  Imperial  crown 
while  holding  the  office  of  Grand  Domesti.-. 
He  accordingly  replied,  that  he  could  not 
confer  the  desired  honor,  but  that  he  would 
grant  it  as  a  reward  of  future  servi. 

Thus  was  the  year  IH'M!  consumed  with  the 
gathering  of  the  armies  of  the  West  he  fore  the 
walls  of  Constantinople.  All  winter  long  the 
Emperor  was  in  extreme  anxietv  h-t  the  up- 
lifted sword  of  Christendom  should  fall  on  him- 


self rather  than  mi  the  Turk  it  likely 

that  siieh  a  catastrophe  could  have  lieeii  avoided 

hut  for  (he  prudent  iv-trainl-  imposed  liy  <  Jod- 

f  Monition  upon  the  soldier-  of  the  ( 'roas. 

At  length,  with  (he  opening  of  (he  follow- 
ing spring,  Alexius  had  the  inexpressible  sat- 
isfaction of  seeing'  (he  Cni-aders  break  up  their 
camp  and  cross  into  Asia  Minor.  The  host 
was  safely  in  Bithynia  on  the  march  for  Pal- 
estine. The  forces  thus  gathered  out  of  the 
prolific  West  iiiimlii -red  fully  six  hundred  thou- 
sand warriors.  Of  these,  a  hundred  thousand 
were  mounted  knights,  and  the  remainder  foot 
soldiers  in  armor.  The  mixed  character  of 
the  vast  throng  was  still  preserved.  Priest, 
matron,  and  maid  still  journeyed  by  the  side 
of  young  warriors,  who  carried  white  hawks 
on  their  wrists,  and  whistled  at  intervals  to 
the  hounds.  At  the  head  rode  the  austere 
Godfrey,  the  white-haired  llaymoud  of  Tou- 
louse, and  Peter  the  Hermit  seated  on  a  mule. 
The  immense  army  pressed  steadily  forward 
and  came  to  Nice,  the  capital  of  Bithynia. 

The  sultan  of  this  province  made  strenuous 
efforts  to  put  his  kingdom  in  a  condition  of 
defense.  Nice  was  strongly  fortified.  The 
people  were  roused  by  a  proclamation,  and 
called  in  for  the  protection  of  the  capital.  In 
accordance  with  the  military  methods  of  the 
East,  the  non-combatants  were  placed  within 
the  walls,  while  the  Turkish  army  pitched  its 
camp  on  the  ncighl>oring  mountains.  On  the 
10th  of  May,  10<»7,  the  banners  of  the  Cru- 
saders came  in  sight.  Quite  different  was  the 
prospect  from  that  which  the  Western  chivalry 
had  expected  to  descry.  Here  lay  a  powerful 
citv  surrounded  with  the  seemingly  impreg- 
nable rampart,  protected  by  Lake  Ascanius 
and  a  ditch  deep  and  broad,  flooded  with 
water.  Here  were  turrets  bristling  with 
Turkish  spears,  and  yonder  on  the  mountain 
slope  waved  the  black  banner  of  the  Abbas- 
sides  over  a  powerful  army  of  Moslem  war- 
riors. But  the  courage  of  the  Crusaders  was 
rather  awakened  into  active  energy  than 
cooled  I iy  the  spectacle.  Taking  their  posi- 
tion on  the  plain  in  front  of  the  city,  they 
immediately  Ix-gan  a  Mge.  The  day  had  at 
last  arrived  when  the  i<-ue  of  valor,  which 
had  been  tested  three  hundred  and  fifty  years 
before  on  the  field  of  Poitiers,  was  again  to  be 
deci.l.d.  lint  now  on  the  plain-  of  A-ia  Minor. 
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For  a  season  the  opposing  armies  of  Cross 
and  Crescent  tested  each  other's  strength  and 
powers  in  desultory  and  indecisive  conflicts. 
Several  times  the  Crusaders  flung  themselves 
against  the  walls  of  Nice,  and  were  repulsed 
with  considerable  losses.  But  the  sultan  and 
his  generals  discovered  in  these  reckless  as- 
saults a  courage  and  determination  which  had 
had  not  been  witnessed  in  Western  Asia  since 
the  days  of  Alexander  the  Great.  After  some 
delay,  the  Moslem  leaders  determined  to  risk 
a  battle.  The  sultan  harangued  his  soldiers, 
appealing  to  every  motive  which  seemed  likely 
to  call  forth  the  most  heroic  energies  of  Islam. 
Then,  girding  on  his  sword,  he  gave  orders  for 
the  charge,  and  the  Moslem  host,  surging  down 
the  mountain  slope,  fell  headlong  upon  the 
Christian  camp.  Such  was  the  fury  of  the 
charge  that  the  soldiers  of  Raymond  of  Tou- 
louse, by  whom  the  brunt  of  the  battle  was 
first  borne,  were  thrown  into  some  disorder 
and  driven  from  their  lines.  But  the  advan- 
tage thus  gained  by  the  Saracens  was  of  brief 
duration.  Eaymond  rallied  his  men  with  the 
greatest  bravery.  Robert  the  Short  Hose, 
now  in  the  height  of  his  glory,  and  Robert  of 
Flanders,  rushed  to  the  rescue,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  bugles  of  the  sultan  were  heard 
sounding  the  retreat.  The  Crusaders  raised 
the  shout  of  triumph,  and  the  shadow  of  the 
victorious  Cross  fell  athwart  the  field  of  car- 
nage. The  losses  of  the  Moslems,  however, 
"were  not  great ;  for  the  sultan  abandoning  his 
capital,  made  good  his  retreat,  and  postponed 
the  decisive  conflict.  The  Crusaders  were  thus 
left  to  batter  down  the  walls  of  Nice  at  their 
leisure. 

Notwithstanding  the  withdrawal  of  the 
main  army  of  defense  the  garrison  within  the 
city  held  out  bravely  against  the  besiegers. 
The  latter,  however,  were  not  to  be  put  from 
their  purpose.  A  Lombard  engineer  lent  his 
skill  in  the  preparation  of  such  military  ma- 
chines as  were  known  to  the  skill  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  The  ramparts  were  battered  with 
rains.  An  engine  called  the  balister  dis- 
charged enormous  stones  against  the  turrets. 
Catapults  hurled  huge  masses  of  wood  and 
rock  upon  t^e  defenders  of  the  city,  and  the 
classical  tower,  built  at  a  distance  from  the 
walls,  and  wrought  down  against  them  by 
means  of  an  artificial  agger  or  mole  of  earth, 


enabled  the  assailants  to  reach  their  enemies 
in  hand  to  hand  encounters  on  the  top  of  the 
ramparts. 

The  besieged  meanwhile  answered  force  with 
force.  Breaches  were  repaired,  assaults  re- 
pelled, the  place  of  the  fallen  supplied  with 
new  soldiers,  and  the  Crusaders  kept  at  bay. 
After  the  siege  had  continued  for  several  weeks 
it  was  discovered  by  Godfrey  and  the  confed- 
erate princes  that  success  would  be  indefinitely 
postponed  as  long  as  the  inhabitants  of  Nice 
had  free  ingress  and  egress  by  way  of  lake 
Ascanius.  To  gain  possession  of  this  body  of 
water  became  therefore  the  immediate  object 
of  the  Crusaders.  Boats  were  brought  over- 
land, manned  with  soldiers  and  launched  by 
night  on  the  lake.  The  morning  brought  con- 
sternation to  the  inhabitants  of  Nice.  The 
wife  and  household  of  the  sultan  attempting 
to  escape  were  captured.  The  exultant  Crusa- 
ders prepared  for  a  final  assault,  but  to  their 
utter  amazement,  when  the  charge  was  about 
to  be  made,  the  standard  of  the  Emperor 
Alexius  rose  above  the  turrets  of  the  city. 

For  this  crafty  ruler  had  determined  to 
deprive  the  Crusaders  of  their  prize.  Seeing 
that  they  were  about  to  prove  victorious,  he 
sent  his  general  and  admiral  to  open  secret 
negotiations  with  the  besieged.  The  latter 
were  induced  to  believe  that  it  would  be  far 
preferable  for  them  to  yield  the  city  to  their 
friend,  the  monarch  of  Byzantium,  than  to 
surrender  to  the  terrible  warriors  of  the  West. 
To  this  course  the  authorities  of  Nice  were  easily 
persuaded.  Accordingly  when  the  Crusaders' 
bugles  were  about  t<>  sound  the  charge  in  an  as- 
sault which  must  have  proved  successful,  the 
subtlety  of  the  Greek  prevailed  over  the  valor 
of  knighthood,  and  the  capital  of  Bithynia  was 
given  to  him  rather  than  to  them.  The  weak- 
ness of  human  nature  found  ample  illustra- 
tion in  the  conduct  of  the  western  princes. 
They  were  called  together  by  the  Emperor,  and 
their  rising  rage  at  the  treachery  to  which 
they  had  been  subjected  was  quenched  in  a 
copious  shower  of  presents.  But  even  this 
cooler  upon  the  indignation  natural  to  such 
perfidious  conduct  could  not  drown  the  secret 
hatred  of  the  Christian  knights  for  the  double 
dealing  and  two-faced  Alexius.  With  sullen 
demeanor  they  witnessed  the  transfer  to  his 
hands  of  the  prize  won  by  their  valor,  and 
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then  set  out  in  no  enviable  mood  to  pro.-eeiite 
tlit'ir  MKiivh  toward  .leru-alcm. 

Departing  from  the  scene  of  their  victori- 
(iiis  discomfiture,  tin-  ( 'nisaili-r.-  set  out  in  two 
divisions.  The  first  and  by  far  the  larger 
force  was  commanded  by  the  Counts  <  iodfrev, 
liayinond,  Hugh  and  Robert  of  l-'landers. 
The  other  and  more  warlike  army  composed 
for  the  most  part  of  the  Norman  knights,  was 
under  the  lead  of  Short  Hose,  Boomund, 
and  Tancred.  The  first  division  advanced 
across  the  plain  of  Doryla-um,  and  the  other 
entered  the  valley  of  DOOOROAN.  Ten  days 
after  their  departure,  namely,  on  the  30th  of 
June,  the  warriors  under  the  lead  of  Baeiiinnd 
pitched  their  tents  in  what  was  deemed  a  se- 
cure position  and  prepared  for  the  rest  of  the 
ni.irlit.  Karly  on  the  following  morning  Greek 
spies  hurried  into  the  camp  and  announced 
the  approach  of  the  sultan  with  two  hundred 
thousand  men.  Before  the  Crusaders  could 
prepare  for  the  onset,  clouds  of  dust  boiled 
up  on  the  horizon,  and  the  Turks  bore  down 
at  full  speed  to  battle. 

Now  it  was  that  the  powers  of  Boemund  of 
Tarento  shone  with  unei|ualed  luster.  The 
camp  was  hastily  surrounded  with  a  pali-ade 
formed  with  the  wagons.  Behind  this  the  non- 
combatants  were  placed  for  safety,  and  the 
knights,  vaulting  into  their  saddles,  (prickly 
took  the  battle-line,  with  Short  Hose  and  Tan- 
cred  furious  for  the  fight.  Scarcely  was  tin- 
order  of  the  conflict  set  when  the  white  tur- 
bans and  green  sashes  and  long  spears  of  tin- 
Turks  flashed  out  of  the  dust-cloud  and  broke 
upon  the  Christians.  Then  followed  the  blow- 
ing of  horns,  the  roll  of  drums,  the  yell  of 
the  Saracens,  and  the  cloud  of  darts  descend- 
ing with  deadly  din  and  rattle  upon  the  armor 
of  the  Norman  horsemen.  Galled  by  the  jave- 
lins which  set  the  horses  in  a  foam  of  rage  and 
fear,  the  ( 'rusaders  dashed  into  the  small  river 
which  separated  them  from  the  enemy,  and 
rushed  hand  to  hand  with  their  assailant-. 
The  skillful  Turks  opened  their  lines,  and  tin- 
Christians  seemed  to  beat  the  air.  Then  the 
enemy  wheeled,  returned  to  the  fray,  discharged 
their  arrows,  and  again  sped  out  of  reach. 
Many  of  the  knights  reeled  from  their  saddles 
and  fell.  H .11-,-. lashed  wildly  .ibout  the  field. 
Confusion  and  rout  seemed  to  impend  over 
the  Christian  army.  Count  Robert  ..t  I'aris 


and  forty  of  his  comrades  were  killed.  The 
sultan,  with  a  body  of  picked  cavalry,  dashed 
across  the  -tnam,  and  captured  the  camp  of 
the  Crusaders.  At  the  critical  moment,  when 
all  .-eeiiied  well-nigh  lo>t,  Robert  Short  Hose 
burst  with  H  fresh  Imdy  ot  hor-.  men  H|HIII  the 
astonished  Turks,  and  several  of  their  h-., 
bit  the  du-t  under  the  tla-hini:  *wonl-  of  the 
Normans.  In  another  part  of  the  field  BOB- 
mund  rallied  hi.-  men  to  the  charge,  and  re- 
took the  camp.  Neverthele—  the  IM!I|S  ai:aiii-t 
the  ( 'hristians  were  a-  li\  ••  t"  one.  and  it  -eemed 
impossible  that  the  fight  could  Iw  long  main- 
tained. The  Crusaders  were  beaten  back  int.. 
the  encampment.  Despair  was  settling  down 
on  the  heroic  hand  when  the  shrill  bugles  of 
Godfrey  wen-  heard  in  the  di-tam-e.  and  in  a 
moment  more  than  fifty  thousand  sabre.-  lla-h- 
ing  in  the  sunlight  under  the  banner  of  Ilu-h 
of  Vermandois  gleamed  over  the  summit  of 
the  hills  behind  the  Christian  camp.  It  was 
now  the  turn  of  the  -.nltan  to  be  dismayed. 
Hi-  bnirli-  sounded  a  retreat,  and  the  Turks 
fell  back  rapidly,  pursued  by  the  Crusjn: 
The  lines  of  the  enemy  were  broken,  and  the 
Saracens  soon  found  themselves  hemmed  in  on 
every  side,  and  slashed  by  the  swords  of  the 
Crusaders.  Backed  against  the  hills,  flight  was 
impossible.  The  host  was  cut  down  by  thou- 
sand.-, and  the  sultan,  with  a  few  survix 
could  hardly  lx>lster  up  the  courage  of  his 
countrymen  with  a  lying  rc|>ort  of  victory. 
Tin-  Turkish  camp,  rich  in  provision-,  treas- 
ures, camels,  and  tent-,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  conijiierors.  The  priests  of  the  crusading 
army  chanted  a  hymn  of  victory,  and  the  out- 
line of  the  triumphant  cross  was  seen  in  the 
Valley  of  Dogorgan. 

The  Crusaders  might  with  good  reason  cel- 
ebrate their  victory.  It  wa-  now  evident  that 
the  Saracens  were  not  able  to  stand  before 
them  in  bat'le.  The  courage  of  the  coin|uer- 
with  the  occasion,  and  with  renewed 


enthusiasm  they  tiMik   up   their  march  towards 
Antioch.     The  ex|K-diti«n   had   not   p 
far,   however,   until    a    change    came    over    the 
dreams  of  the  Christians.     The  sultan  of  N 
unwilling     to    hazard    another    engagement, 
adopted   the   jxilicy  of  laying   waste   the  coun- 
try, to  the  end  that  his  enemies  miL'ht  starve. 
The  army  of  the  princes  soon  came  into  a  re- 
where  no  t'ood  was  to  IM-  found   for  man 


BATTLE  OF  DOGORGAN.— Drawn  by  Gustave  Dore. 
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or  beast.     The  distn-.-s  bei-aim-  e\m  me.     The 

pilgrims  were  ohlL-ed  to  suh.«i.-t  mi  tin-  • 
of  plants  ami  the  chance  products  which  had 
escaped  destruction  hy  the  Turk.  The  \\: 
and  hounds  starved  to  death.  Men  ami  horses 
fell  famishing.  The  despairing  moans  of  dy- 
ing women  were  heard  in  the  camp.  Hun- 
dreds and  thousands  dropped  by  the  way-ide 
and  perished.  Then  the  water  failed.  Mm  a 
brook,  fountain,  or  well  was  any  longer  found. 
The  horrors  of  thirst  were  added  to  those  of 
famine.  At  length,  when  the  whole  ho.-t  seemed 
on  the  brink  of  destruction,  some  of  the  strag- 
«\\\\X  hounds  came  into  camp  dripping  with 
water.  They  had  found  a  river,  bathed  in  it, 
and  drank  to  repletion.  The  pilgrims  hasted 
in  that  direction,  and  soon  came  to  a  cool, 
running  stream.  Forgetting  all  moderation, 
they  rushed  in  and  drank  till  nature  gave  way 
under  the  sudden  reaction,  and  other  hundreds 
died  on  the  banks.  Others  sickened  from  the 
overdraught,  and  the  camp  was  filled  with  an- 
guish.  Still  the  host  quailed  not;  and  evening 
and  morning  the  heralds  made  proclamation  of 
"Save  the  Holy  Sepulcher!"  and  the  chiefs 
courageously  renewed  the  toilsome  march. 

At  length  in  the  middle  of  autumn  a  pass 
was  found  in  the  mountains,  and  the  half- 
starved  Crusaders,  dragging  themselves  through, 
came  into  a  region  of  plenty.  Supplies  were 
gathered  from  the  towns  and  fields,  and  the 
spirits  of  the  enfeebled  warriors  revived  with 
the  quieting  of  hunger.  Presently,  Antioch, 
with  its  lofty  castles  and  four  hundred  and 
sixty  towers,  came  in  sight,  and  the  second 
great  prize  to  be  contended  for  by  the  armies 
of  Christendom  was  reached. 

The  city  itself  was  an  object  of  the  great- 
est interest.     Beyond   rose  a   mountain,    the 
hither  slope  being  covered   with  houses  and 
gardens.     In  one  of  the  suburbs  the  celebrated 
fountain  of  Daphne  tossed  its  waters  in  the 
sunlight.    The  feet  of  the  rich  metropolis  were 
washed  by  the  great  river  Oronles.   plentiful 
in  waters.     Hut  better  than  her  natural  beauty 
and  opulence  were   the   hallowed   associations 
of  Antioch.      Here  the  followers  of  Christ  had 
first    taken   the  name  of  ChrMin*.      Here  S 
Petor  was    made    first,   bishop   of  the   Chun- 
Here   the  early  saints  and   martyrs    had    ,H-I 
formed  their  miracles  and  giv.-n  to  the  ,-ity  a 
sanctity  second  only  to  that  of  Jerusalem 


The   portion  of  I  pp-  r  >\ria  of  whi. 

tioeh  \\a-   the   capital  was   at    the   ti of  the 

Kir-t   1'rusade  governed   by  I'rincc  Auxian,  a 
dependent   of  the  Caliphate.       Not  dc-iiln 
warlike  aliilitie-.  tliU  ruler  now  made  prepara- 
tions tor  an  <ih.-tinale  .1.  fen  So  /n -at,  how 
ever,  was  the  fame  which  t!,w  before  the  tri- 
umphant Crusader-  that  the  Moslems  had  COO* 
to  anticipate  defeat;   and  the  momentum  of 
viet»iy  carried  the  invaders  onward. 

Not  only  had  success,  iii  despite  of  famine 
and  disasters,  thus  far  attended  the  main  Ixxly 
led  by  <iodfrcy  and  Short  Hose,  but  the  other 
divisions  had  in  like  manner  triumphed  over 
the  Infidels.  Tancred  and  Baldwin  <  of  linuil- 
lon)  had  captured  Tarsus.  The  firmer  had 
also  been  victorious  at  Malmi.-tni  and  Alexan- 
dretta,  and  the  hitter  hat!  subdued  the  princi- 
pality of  Edessa.  He  then  wreathed  his  sword 
in  flowers  by  marrying  a  daughter  of  the  prince 
of  Armenia,  by  which  act  he  gained  the  bet- 
ter portion  of  Ancient  Assyria.  Indeed,  the 
greater  part  of  Asia  Minor  was  already  dom- 
inated by  the  Cross;  and  the  various  divisions, 
elated  with  repeated  successes,  concentrated  be- 
fore Antioch. 

Between  that  city  and  the  crusading  armies 
flowed  the  Orontes.  The  stream  was  spanned 
by  a  great  bridge  defended  by  iron  tow 
Before  the  Christians  could  reach  the  other 
side,  the  bridge  must  be  captured,  and  tin- 
duty  was  assigned  to  Robert  Short  Hose  of 
Normandy.  In  him  it  were  hard  to  say 
whether  his  courage  was  greater  than  his  rash- 
ness. He  had  all  the  heroic  virtues  and  splen- 
did vices  of  his  age.  With  a  picked  force  of 
Norman  knights  he  attacked  the  bridge  with 
the  greatest  audacity,  and  such  was  the  terror 
of  hi-  Hashing  sword,  that  the  Moslems  aban- 
doned the  towers  and  fled.  The  Christian  bu- 
gles sounded  the  charge,  and  the  crusading 
host  crossed  in  safety  to  the  other  side.  A 
camp  was  pitched  before  the  walls  of  Antioch, 
and  here  the  mail-clad  warriors  of  the  V- 
lay  down  to  rest  in  the  shadow  of  the  palms 
of  Syria. 

Thus  far  in  ti  of  the  great  expe- 

dition from  the  Hhine  j..  Constantinople,  from 
Constantinople  to  Nice,  from  Nice  t<>  Antioeh. 
not  much  opjxirtunity  had  In-eii  Driven  the  Cru- 
•iader-i  t..  reap  the  harvest  of  promised  pleas- 
ure. One  of  the  chief  incentives  to  tin- 
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uprising  had  been  the.  license  freely  offered  by 
tlu!  Church  to  all  who  should  be  victorious 
over  the  Infidel.  To  them  restraint  should 
toe  unknown.  The  maidens  of  Greece  and 
the  dark-eyed  houris  of  Syria,  were  openly 
named  as  a  part  of  the  reward  due  to  them 
who  should  hurl  the  Turk  from  his  seat  on 
the  tomb  of  Christ;  and  the  Crusader  in  his 
•dreams  saw  the  half-draped  figures  of  Oriental 
beauties  flitting  in  the  far  mirage.  Before  the 
walls  of  Antioch  the  men  of  the  West  sat 
down  to  enjoy  whatever  the  laud  afforded. 
The  god  of  License  became  the  favorite  divin- 
ity. All  restraint  was  cast  aside.  Every  vil- 
lage in  the  surrounding  country  was  recklessly 
pillaged,  and  the  camp  of  the  Crusaders  was 
heaped  with  spoils.  Then  the  armed  warriors 
gave  themselves  up  to  feasting  and  love-making 
with  the  Syrian  damsels.  Bishops  of  the 
Church  wandered  wantonly  through  the  or- 
chards and  lay  on  the  grass  playing  dice  with 
Cyprians.  Believing  that  the  garrison  of  An- 
tioch would  not  dare  to  come  forth  and  at- 
tack them,  the  Franks  abandoned  themselves 
to  riotous  living,  and  all  manner  of  excess. 

It  was  not  long  until  this  course  provoked 
its  natural  consequences.  The  defenders  of 
the  city  watched  their  opportunity  and  made 
a  successful  sally.  The  Crusaders  were  dis- 
persed in  neighboring  villages,  expecting  no 
attack.  Thus  exposed,  they  were  slaughtered 
in  large  numbers,  and  the  heads  of  all  who 
were  overtaken  were  cut  off  and  thrown  into 
the  camp  as  a  taunt.  Great  was  the  furv  of 
the  Crusaders  on  beholding  the  bloody  remind- 
ers of  their  own  and  slain  friends'  folly.  Roused 
to  a  sudden  fury,  they  seized  their  arms  and 
rushed  like  madmen  upon  the  fortifications. 
They  were  beaten  back  with  large  losses  by 
the  garrison.  In  order  to  prosecute  the  siege 
the  Christians  now  found  it  necessary  to  for- 
tify their  camp  and  build  a  bridge  across  the 
Orontes.  The  next  work  was  the  construc- 
tion of  wooden  towers  commanding  the  river ; 
for  a  blockade  was  essential  to  the  success  of 
the  investment. 

Ere  the  siege  was  well  begun  winter  came 
on.  The  riotousness  of  the  summer  and  vin- 
tage months  was  brought  to  a  sudden  end. 
Hardship  and  hazard  returned  with  the  cold, 
and  distress  followed  hard  in  the  wake  of 
carousal.  Supplies  grew  scarce.  Robert  Short 


Hose  and  Bceniund  scoured  the  country  and 
brought  back  little.  All  summer  long  the 
Western  host  had  filled  itself  with  fatness. 
Now  there  was  no  more.  Suffering  began. 
Storms  of  cold  rain  flooded  the  camp.  Tents 
were  blown  away  by  the  hurricane.  The  gar- 
ments of  the  Crusaders  were  worn  to  ra-s. 
Disease  brought  anguish,  and  many  in  despair 
gave  up  the  enterprise  and  set  out  secretly  for 
home.  Peter  the  Hermit  escaped  from  the 
camp  and  had  gone  some  distance  before  he 
was  overtaken  and  brought  back  by  force. 
The  daring  Short  Hose  undertook  to  save  him- 
self by  retiring  into  Laodicea ;  but  when  God- 
frey sent  a  summons  to  him  in  the  name  of 
Christ  he  was  induced  to  return. 

When  affairs  were  about  at  their  worst  the 
Caliph  of  Baghdad,  learning  of  the  situation 
at  Antioch,  sent  an  embassy  to  the  Crusaders 
with  an  offer  of  alliance  and  protection !  The 
Norman  and  French  knights  were  in  no  mood 
to  be  protected  by  an  Infidel.  They  sent  back 
a  defiant  message  and  resolutely  continued  the 
siege.  Winter  wore  away,  and  the  condition 
of  the  woeful  warriors  began  to  improve  with 
the  sunny  weather ;  but  better  than  the  change 
of  season  was  the  news  that  came  from  the 
port  of  St.  Simeon.  That  harbor  had  been 
entered  by  a  fleet  of  provision-ships  from 
Genoa  and  Pisa.  Such  was  the  elation  of 
the  Crusaders  that  many  hurried  off  to  the 
coast  to  obtain  supplies,  but  returning  without 
due  caution  they  were  attacked  by  a  division 
of  Saracens  and  dispersed.  Thereupon  God- 
frey, Tancred,  and  Short  Hose  called  out  their 
forces  and  went  to  the  rescue.  Seeing  this 
movement  the  commandant  of  Antioch  ordered 
the  garrison  to  sally  forth  and  attack  the 
camp.  In  order  to  make  sure  of  success  he 
shut  the  gates  behind  them.  The  Crusaders  turned 
furiously  upon  the  Moslems  and  drove  them  to 
the  wall.  Here  they  were  hewed  down  until 
nightfall,  when  Auxiau  reopened  the  gates 
and  the  survivors  rushed  in  for  safety. 

Still  the  defenses  of  the  city  held  out. 
Spring  went  by  and  summer  came,  and  the 
position  of  the  combatants  remained  un- 
changed. At  last,  however,  when  the  sheer 
valor  of  the  Crusaders  seemed  insufficient  to 
gain  for  them  the  coveted  prize,  an  act  of 
treason  did  what  force  of  arms  had  been  un- 
able to  accomplish.  One  of  the  principal 
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in  Antioch  was  a  certain  rene- 
gade Christian  named  Kniipher.  For  rea- 
sons of  his  own,  in  former  y<  ars  lie  liail  left 
tlie  Cross  to  follow  tin-  Cn  .-cent,  and  by  ser- 
vility anil  /.nil  hail  gained  tin-  favor  of  tin- 
sultan  of  Antiorh.  Auxian  had  taken  him 
into  his  oflicial  household,  and  given  him  an 
ini[)ortant  command.  The  chief  towers  oil  the 
ramparts  were  committeil  to  his  keeping. 
Tho  situation  suggested  to  him  the  profita- 
bleness of  a  reconversion  to  Christianity. 
Looking  down  into  the  camp  of  the  <  'ru- 
xulers,  he  soon  de-scried  the  figure  of  one  to 
whom  he  deemed  it  well  to  open  his  designs. 
This  was  Boemund  of  Tarento.  Not  that 
(his  prince  was  disloyal  to  the  cause  for 
which  he  fought;  but  he  was  ambitious  in 
the  last  degree,  and  had  long  been  fixed  in 
his  purpose  to  conquer  a  principality  of  his 
own.  The  great  and  rich  city  of  Antioch 
seemed  to  be  the  prize  which  he  had  seen 
in  vision.  Such  was  his  frame  of  mind 
that  when  a  secret  message  was  delivered  to 
him  from  Kmipher,  requesting  an  interview 
on  matters  of  the  highest  moment,  he  not 
only  scented  the  treachery  which  was  intended, 
but  gladly  welcomed  the  opportunity  of  gain- 
ing his  end  by  dishonorable  means. 

The  meeting  was  held.  The  hypocrite  Em- 
ipher  narrated  how  Christ  had  come  to  him  in 
a  dream  and  warned  him  to  turn  again  to  the 
Cross  and  to  bring  forth  fruits  meet  for  repent- 
ance. The  good  Boemund  exhorted  him  to  go 
on  and  to  follow  the  command  of  the  Lord. 
The  result  was  that  the  shrewd  Prince  of  Ta- 
rento overreached  the  traitor,  gained  his  con- 
fidence, and  secured  from  him  a  promise  to 
deliver  Antioch  into  his  hands. 

Boemund  now  called  the  Western  leaders 
together,  and  offered  to  gain  possession  of  An- 
tioch on  condition  that  he  should  be  recognized 
as  prince  of  the  city.  At  first  the  proposition 
was  received  with  great  disfavor.  The  ambi- 
tious leader  was  rebuked  for  his  scheme,  and 
like  Achilles  he  went  off  to  his  tent  in  sullen 
nnger.  It  was  not  long,  however,  until  news 
was  borne  to  the  camp  which  changed  the  dis- 
position of  the  Western  princes.  The  sultans 
of  Nice  and  Mossoul  had  aroused  half  the  Ka-t, 
and  were  marching  a  host  of  four  hundred  thou- 
sand Moslems  for  the  relief  of  Antioch.  Ii 
was  only  a  question  of  time  when  this  tremcn- 


don-    force    would    l»-    hurled    H|MUI    the    <   ru- 
sader-.      <iodfrc\.  Tancred,  and   the   r.  -I 
prudent     enough     to    put     a-ide    their    scruple.-, 

and,  sending  tor  Itu-mund,  they  Minified  to 
him  their  willingness  that  lie  should  IM-  \>- 
of  Antioch  if  he  would  obtain  poeseasioi 
the  i-iiy.  Communication  was  accordingly 
opened  with  Kmipher,  and  it  was  arranged 
that  on  a  given  night  the  towers  should  be 
surrendered  into  the  hand-  of  the  (  'hri-tiaug. 
It  was  u  perilous  piece  of  business.  Tilt- 
traitor  was  suspected  and  sent  for  by  Auxian. 
Such,  however,  was  his  skill  as  a  dissembler, 
that  he  completely  reestablished  the  sultan's 
confidence.  On  the  day  appointed  for  the 
delivery,  the  Crusaders  withdrew  as  if  aban- 
doning the  siege.  They  hid  themselves  in  a 
neighboring  valley,  and  lay  there  until  night- 
fall. A  storm  came  on  and  favored  the  en- 
terprise. The  besiegers  returned  anil  swarmed 
silently  around  that  portion  of  the  rampart 
which  was  held  by  Kmipher.  The  latter  es- 
tablished con miration  with  the  Franks  be- 
low, and  the  Lombard  engineer  was  taken  up 
to  the  towers  to  see  that  every  thing  was  in 
readiness  for  the  surrender.  When  the  sig- 
nal was  at  last  given  for  the  Crusaders  to 
plant  their  ladders  and  ascend,  they  became 
apprehensive  of  a  double  treachery,  and  re- 
fused to  scale  the  rampart.  It  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  that  Boemund  and  a  few 
others,  by  first  climbing  the  ladders  them- 
selves and  reporting  every  thing  in  readiness, 
finally  induced  their  followers  to  ascend.  It 
was  found  that  Emipher  was  in  bloody  ear- 
nest. There,  in  the  tower,  lay  the  body  of 
his  In-other,  whom  he  had  butchered  because 
he  refused  to  be  a  participant  in  the  treason. 
The  turrets  were  quickly  filled  with  Chris- 
tian warriors,  and,  when  all  was  secure,  they 
poured  down  into  the  city.  Trumpets  were 
sounded,  and  the  thunder-struck  Moslems 
were  roused  from  their  slumber-  by  the  fear- 
ful and  far-resounding  cry  of  Dint 
In  the  midst  of  the  panic  ami  ilarknes"  they 
heard  the  crash  of  the  Crusaders'  .-word-. 
Auxian,  perceiving  that  he  had  l>een  be- 
trayed, attempted  to  escape,  but  was  cut 
down  by  his  enemies.  The  Saracens,  rush- 
in<_'  to  and  fro  in  the  night,  were  .-lan^ht. 
by  thousands.  The  gray  dawn  of  June 
4th.  H>:is,  showed  the  streets  heaped  with 
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corpses,  and  tlic  banner  of  Hicmund  of  Ta- 
rento  floating  from  llir  hi;:he-t  tower  of 
Antioch.  Onlv  tlic  citadel  remained  In  |io— 
session  of  the  .Moslem-. 

Meanwhile  the  irreat  army  of  Tnrl. 
l>y  KerlioL'a,  the  Miltan  nf  M«j--onl,  ami  Kil- 
idire  Arslan,  sultiin  of  Nice',  drew  near  to 
the  city.  The  Christians  were  now  inside 
the  walls  ami  the  enemy  without.  Great 
was  the  disparity  in  numbers;  for  the  Asi- 
atics were  estimated  at  nearly  a  half  a  mill- 
ion, of  whom  one  hundred  thousand  were 
cavalry.  Godfrey  and  Bcenuind  found  them- 
selves in  possession  of  abundance,  but  it  was 
that  kind  of  abundance  upon  which  an  army 
could  not  long  subsist.  The  actual  stores 
and  provisions  of  Antioch  had  been  well- 
nigh  exhausted  in  the  course  of  the  recent 
siege,  and  gold  and  treasure  could  not  suf- 
fice for  bread.  The  Turks  gained  possession 
of  the  Orontes  between  the  city  and  the  sea, 
and  cut  off  communication  with  the  port  of 
St.  Simeon.  No  further  supplies  could,  for 
this  reason,  be  obtained  from  Europe.  The 
allied  sultans,  perceiving  their  advantage,  sat 
down  in  a  spacious  and  luxurious  camp  and 
quietly  awaited  the  day  when  the  pent-up 
Christians  must  yield  to  the  inevitable. 

The  condition  soon  became  desperate. 
Hawks  and  hounds  disappeared.  Then  horses 
began  to  be  eaten.  Many  a  hungry  knight 
saw  with  famishing  rage  the  splendid  steed 
that  had  borne  him  proudly  in  every  bat- 
tle, from  Scutari  to  the  Orontes,  slaughtered 
and  devoured.  Luxury  was  on  every  hand, 
but  no  food.  The  leaders  saw  that  it  was 
better  to  fight  and  die  than  to  remain  within 
the  walls  and  starve.  They,  therefore,  ex- 
horted their  followers  to  sally  forth  with 
them,  and  meet  their  fate  like  heroes;  but 
the  exhortation  now  fell  on  dull  and  de- 
spairing ears.  Zeal  had  perished  of  hunger. 
But,  when  every  thing  else  failed,  supersti- 
tion came  to  the  rescue.  A  certain  monk, 
named  Peter  Barthelemy.  had  a  dream. 
Andrew  came  to  him  and  said:  "Ari.-e:  <!.. 
and  di.ir  in  a  spot  which  I  will  show  thec  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  and  t.lnm  shall  find 
the  spear  wherewith  the  soldier  pierced  tin- 
side  of  the  Lord.  Take  that  sacred  weapon 
and  carry  it  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and 
the  Infidels  shall  flee  before  it." 
VOL.  II.- 21 


The  piL'rims  went  ha-tily  and  dijrp-d. 
the'  object  df  their  search.  It  \\a-  brought 
forth  and  shown  to  the  army.  Inconceivable 
wa-  the  excitement  produced  by  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  wonderful  weapon.  Now  wen- 
they  ready  to  i/o  forth  urnl  fall  ii|>on  the 
profane  dogs  of  Asia.  The  ho*t  d. -maud.. I 
to  be  led  forth  to  that  victory  which  M.  An- 
drew had  foretold. 

It  was  deemed  prudent  by  the  U 
princes  to  send  an  embassy  to  the  sultan  and 
warn  him  to  retire  from  the  country.  Peter 
the  Hermit  was  chosen  to  bear  the  message. 
Mounted  on  a  mule  and  clad  in  a  woolen  man- 
tle, the  little  monk  of  Savona  rode  boldly 
through  the  gates  of  Antioch  to  order  out  of 
Syria  an  army  of  four  hundred  thousand  Turk- 
ish warriors!  Coming  to  the  sultan's  camp 
he  found  him  in  a  splendid  pavilion,  sur- 
rounded with  all  the  luxury  of  the  East,  and 
amusing  himself  with  a  game  of  chess.  "  I 
come,"  said  the  Hermit,  "  in  the  name  of  the 
princes  assembled  in  Antioch,  and  I  conjure 
you,  in  the  name  of  God,  to  leave  this  prin- 
cipality. Go  in  peace,  and  I  promise  that  you 
will  not  be  molested.  But  if  you  refuse  to  go 
in  peace,  let  a  battle  convince  you  of  the  jus- 
tice of  our  cause."  The  old  sultan  swelled  with 
rage  and  scorn  on  the  delivery  of  this  insolent 
speech.  "  Return,"  said  he,  "  to  those  who 
sent  you,  and  tell  them  that  it  is  for  the  con- 
quered to  receive  conditions,  not  to  dictate 
them.  Bid  thy  captains  hasten,  and  this  very 
day  implore  my  clemency.  To-morrow  they 
will  find  that  their  God,  who  could  not  save 
himself,  will  not  save  them  from  their  fate. 
Drive  the  vagabond  away." 

With  the  return  of  this  answer  the  Crusa- 
ders grew  hot  for  battle.  The  chiefs  prepared 
for  the  fight,  and  in  a  way  half  miraculous 
one  full  meal  was  served  to  the  army.  On  the 
morning  of  the  1st  of  July  the  gates  of  Anti- 
och were  thrown  open  and  the  Crusader-  went 
forth  to  stake  all  on  a  single  hazard.  Godfrey 
and  the  other  leaders  arranged  their  forces  in 
twelve  divisions  in  honor  of  the  twelve  apos- 
tles. The  Duke  of  Lorraine  him-.  If  led  tin- 
right  win;:,  siipixirtt-d  by  hi-  brother  Kustace 
and  his  kinsman  Baldwin  of  Ilourfr.  The  left 
\\a-  under  command  of  the  Short  11"-'-.  and 
the  Count  of  Flander-.  The  rocrvc-.  inclii- 
dinir  the  Ando-Norman  kniirhts.  nndei 
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Earl  of  Albermarle,  were  held  by  Bcemund 
of  Tarento.  In  the  van  of  the  ragged  host 
marched  a  company  of  priests  bearing  aloft 
the  spear-head  which  Barthelemy  had  found 
under  the  altar  of  the  Church  of  St.  Peter. 

Notwithstanding  their  desperate  condition, 
the  Crusaders  were  confident  of  victory.  De- 
lirious with  the  superstitions  of  the  age,  they 
urged  their  way  towards  the  Turkish  camp, 
fully  persuaded  that  heaven  would  make  good 
the  promise  of  triumph. 

The  Moslems  lay  undisturbed  in  their  en- 
campment. Even  when  the  Crusading  army 
came  in  sight  the  sultan  of  Mossoul,  himself 
an  experienced  warrior,  refused  to  believe 
that  the  Christians  had  come  forth  to  fight. 
"Doubtless,"  said  he,  "they  come  to  implore 
my  clemency."  The  peculiar  "clemency" 
which  they  sought,  however,  was  soon  revealed 
in  their  conduct.  Hardly  had  the  Saracen 
trumpets  sounded  and  the  Moslem  captains 
marshaled  their  immense  army  for  battle,  be- 
fore the  Crusaders  set  up  their  shout  of  Dieu 
le  Veut,  and  rushed  headlong  to  the  charge. 
Perhaps  the  leaders  knew  that  the  fate  of  the 
First  Crusade  was  staked  upon  the  issue.  The 
onset  of  the  Christians  was  so  fierce  that  noth- 
ing could  stand  before  them.  The  Saracen 
host  was  borne  back  by  the  shock,  and  the 
first  charge  seemed  to  foretell  the  triumph  of 
the  Cross. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  engagement,  how- 
ever, the  sultan  of  Nice  had  not  brought  his 
army  into  action.  Seeing  the  Moslems  driven 
back  along  the  river,  he  now  made  a  detour 
and  fell  upon  the  rear  of  the  Crusaders.  The 
latter  were  thus  pent  between  two  hosts  seem- 
ingly innumerable.  The  Moslems  set  fire  to 
the  grass  and  bushes  which  covered  the  plain, 
and  the  stifling  smoke  was  blown  into  the 
faces  of  the  Christians.  Godfrey  and  Boemund 
had  the  mortification  to  see  their  followers  be- 
gin to  waver,  give  way,  and  despair.  For  a 
moment,  as  on  the  field  of  Poitiers,  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six  years  before,  the  fate  of  the 
two  continents  and  the  two  great  Semitic  re- 
ligions seemed  to  hang  in  the  balance.  In  the 
crisis  of  the  fight,  the  Crusaders  cried  out  to  the 
priests  and  demanded  to  know  where  was  the 
promised  succor  from  heaven.  The  undaunted 
Adhemar,  bishop  of  Puy,  pointed  calmly 
through  the  clouds  of  smoke  and  exclaimed : 


"There,  they  are  come  at  last !  Behold  those 
white  horsemen !  They  are  the  blessed  mar- 
tyrs, St.  George,  St.  Demetrius,  and  St.  The- 
odore come  to  fight  our  battle!"  Then  the 
cry  of,  "  God  wills  it!"  rose  louder  than  ever. 
The  news  was  borne  from  rank  to  rank  that 
the  heavenly  host  had  come  to  the  rescue. 
Fiery  enthusiasm  was  rekindled  in  every  Cru- 
sader's breast,  and  the  Moslems  suddenly  felt 
the  battle  renewed  with  impetuous  fury.  On 
every  side  they  fell  back  in  disorder  before  the 
irresistible  assaults  of  the  Christians.  The 
field  was  swept  in  all  directions,  and  the  blaring 
bugles  of  Islam  called  in  vain  to  the  rally. 
Terror  succeeded  defeat,  and  the  flying  Sara- 
cens were  hewed  down  by  frenzied  Crusaders, 
who  knew  not  to  spare  or  pity.  The  heavy 
masses  of  the  sultan's  army  rolled  away  in 
one  of  the  most  disastrous  routs  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  victorious  Crusaders  mounted  the 
horses  of  the  slain  Moslems  and  pursued  the 
fugitives  until  wearied  with  the  excess  of 
slaughter.  The  immense  hosts  of  Kerboga 
and  Kilidge  Arslan  melted  from  sight  forever. 

As  soon  as  the  result  of  the  great  battle 
was  known  in  Antioch  the  citadel  was  surren- 
dered to  the  Christians.  Bcemund  was  now 
complete  master  of  his  principality.  A  still 
more  important  result  of  the  decisive  conflict 
was  the  reopening  of  communication  with  th 
port  of  St.  Simeon,  and  the  capture  of  great 
quantities  of  provisions  and  stores  in  the  Sara- 
cen camp.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  struggle 
was  changed,  and  the  Christian  warriors  began 
again  to  look  forward  with  pleasing  anticipa- 
tion to  the  day  when  they  should  kneel  as 
humble  victors  on  the  recovered  sepulcher  of 
Christ. 

The  position  of  the  Crusaders  in  Antioch 
was  not  unlike  that  of  the  Carthaginians  at 
Capua.  It  was  evident  that  the  Holy  City 
might  now  be  easily  wrested  from  the  Infidels. 
Those  of  the  pilgrims  who  were  actuated  by 
religious  rather  than  political  motives  were 
eager  to  advance  at  once  into  Palestine.  There 
lay  the  goal  of  their  ambition.  Not  so,  how- 
ever with  the  leaders.  The  example  of  Bald- 
win in  seizing  the  Principality  of  Edessa,  and 
of  Boemund  in  gaining  for  himself  the  great 
and  opulent  city  of  Antioch,  had  proved  in- 
fectious, and  nearly  every  prominent  chieftain 
now  cherished  the  secret  hope  that  erelong 
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he  should  jmssess  a  province  of  his  own.  Just 
in  proportion  as  this  ambitious  sentiment  \MI- 
warmed  and  nurtured  among  the  knights  their 
horror  of  the  atrocious  Turk,  sitting  on  the 
Holy  Scpulcher,  was  mitigated  into  a  mild  sort 
of  hatred  which  might  well  be  postponed.  But 
the  multitude  clamored  to  be  led  on  against 
Jerusalem,  and  the  princes  were  obliged  to 
frame  excuses  for  spending  the  summer  at  An- 
tioch.  The  horses  taken  from  the  Turks  must 
be  trained  to  service  under  warriors  of  heavy 
armor.  The  season  was  too  hot  for  a  campaign 
through  Syria — the  autumn  would  be  fitter  for 
the  enterprise. 

The  stay  in  the  city,  however,  proved  un- 
fortunate. Raymond  of  Toulouse,  to  whom 
the  citadel  had  been  surrendered  just  after  the 
battle,  quarreled  with  Boemund,  and  the  army 
was  distracted  with  their  feud.  The  luxuri- 
ous living  of  Antioch  proved  too  much  for 
the  rough  men  of  the  West.  A  contagion 
broke  out,  and  fifty  thousand  Christians  were 
carried  off  before  its  ravages  were  stayed. 
Among  those  who  perished  was  Adhemar, 
bishop  of  Puy  and  legate  of  the  Pope,  a 
man  scarcely  less  important  in  rank  and  in- 
fluence than  Godfrey  and  Bcemund.  So  the 
summer  of  1098  was  wasted  in  enterprises  of 
personal  ambition,  little  conducive  to  the  rep- 
utation of  the  Western  princes. 

What  with  battle,  what  with  famine,  what 
with  pestilence  and  desertion,  the  army  of  the 
First  Crusade  was  now  reduced  to  fifty  thou- 
sand men.  It  was  perceived  by  the  warrior 
pilgrims  that  their  chiefs  were  busy  with  their 
own  affairs,  and  neglectful  of  the  great  object 
for  which  the  Holy  War  had  been  undertaken. 
Their  discontent  at  this  state  of  affairs  broke 
into  murmurs,  and  murmurs  into  threats.  The 
( 'rnsaders  declared  that  they  would  discard  the 
old  and  choose  new  leaders,  who  would  bring 
them  to  the  city  and  tomb  of  Christ.  This 
ominous  word  broke  the  spell,  and  Godfrey. 
Raymond,  Short  Hose,  and  Tancred  agreed  to 
march  at  once  on  Palestine.  As  for  Stephen 
of  Blois  and  Hugh  of  Yermandois,  they  had 
already  given  over  the  war  and  returned  to 

Europe. 

It  was  evident  on  the  march  from  Antioch 
to  Jerusalem  that  already  the  furious  /.eal  with 
which  the  Crusade  had  been  beirun  had  some- 
what abated.  Now  a  petty  expedition  against 


the  Saracens  of  a  in 'iirhlHirini;  province,  and 
now  a  i|tiarrel  between  Arnold  de  Holies,  chap- 
lain of  Robert  Short  Hose,  and  Peter  Harthe- 
lemy,  relative  to  the  sacred  spear-head  found 
in  the  church  at  Antioeh.  di.-tracted  the 
attention  of  the  warriors  from  the  prime  ob- 
ject of  the  war.  The  whole  winter  was  thus 
consumed,  and  it  was  not  until  the  29th  of 
May,  1099,  that  the  remnant  of  the  great 
army,  ascending  the  Heights  of  Emails,  came 
at  early  morning  in  sight  of  the  City  of  David. 

Then  followed  a  scene  of  indescribable  emo- 
tion. There  lay  the  walls  and  towers  of  that 
holy  but  now  profaned  place,  where  the  Son 
of  Mary  and  the  Carpenter  had  walked  among 
men.  To  the  Crusaders,  the  thought  was  over- 
powering. They  uncovered  their  heads.  They 
put  off  their  sandals.  They  fell  upon  their 
faces.  They  wept.  They  threw  up  their  hands 
and  cried:  "Jerusalem!  Jerusalem  I"  Then 
they  seized  their  swords,  and  would  fain  rush 
to  an  immediate  assault.  In  a  short  time  Tan- 
cred secured  possession  of  Bethlehem,  and, 
when  a  body  of  Saracen  cavalry  came  forth 
to  stay  the  progress  of  the  'Christians,  he 
chased  them  furiously  to  and  through  the 
gates  of  the  city.  The  main  army  encamped 
on  the  north  side  of  Jerusalem — that  part 
of  the  rampart  being  most  accessible  to  as- 
sault. The  leaders  present  to  share  in  the 
toil  and  glory  of  the  siege  were  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon  and  his  brother  Eustace,  Raymond 
of  Toulouse,  Baldwin  du  Bourg,  Robert  of 
Flanders,  Robert  Short  Hose  of  Normandy, 
and  Edgar  Atheling  of  England,  who,  after 
settling  the  affairs  of  Scotland  with  the  usur- 
per Donold  Bane,  had  led  his  Saxon  Knights 
to  the  East  and  joined  the  Christian  army  in 
Laodi' 

While  the  preparations  were  making  for 
the  siege  an  anchorite  came  out  of  the  hermit- 
age on  Mount  Olivet  and  harangued  the 
princes.  He  exhorted  them  to  take  the  city  by 
storm,  assuring  them  of  the  aid  of  heaven. 
Great  was  the  enthusiasm  inspired  by  his  pres- 
t-iice  in  the  camp.  Soldiers  and  chiefs  were 
swayed  by  the  appeal,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
make  an  immediate  assault.  Poorly  as  they 
were  supplied  with  the  necessary  implen 
and  machines  for  such  an  undertaking,  the 
Crusader*  pressed  their  way  to  the  outer  wall 
and  broke  an  opening  with  hammers  and 
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pikes.  Through  this  they  poured  into  the 
space  between  the  outer  and  the  inner  rampart 
and  proceeded  to  storm  the  latter;  but  the 
emir  of  Jerusalem  had  taken  measures  for  a 
successful  defense.  The  wall  proved  to  be  too 
strong  to  be  broken.  The  garrison  poured 
down  every  species  of  missile — arrows,  stones, 
blocks  of  wood,  flaming  torches,  boiling  pitch, 
balls  of  Greek  fire — upon  the  heads  of  the 
Crusaders,  who,  unable  to  break  the  second 
rampart,  or  to  stand  the  storm  of  destruction, 
were  obliged  to  retreat  to  their  camp.  The 
hermit  of  Mount  Olivet  had  proved  a  bad 
counselor  and  worse  prophet. 

The  siege  was  now  undertaken  in  a  regular 
way.  But  there  was  need  that  the  Christians 
should  be  expeditious  in  the  work.  The  Sar- 
acens, before  retiring  into  the  city,  had  swept 
all  the  region  round  about  of  its  provisions. 
Every  village  was  stripped  of  its  supplies  to 
fill  the  store-houses  of  Jerusalem.  The  wells 
were  filled  up  and  the  fountains  poisoned.  The 
brook  Kedron  had  run  dry  and  the  remitting 
spring  of  Siloah  was  altogether  inadequate  to 
supply  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  for  an 
army  of  fifty  thousand  men.  It  became  neces- 
sary to  carry  water  in  the  skins  of  animals 
and  to  seek  it  at  a  great  distance  from  Jeru- 
salem. To  add  to  the  embarrassment  the  sum- 
mer came  on  with  its  burning  sun  of  Syria, 
and  the  Western  pilgrims  were  unable  to  bear 
the  heat. 

As  had  many  times  already  happened  since 
the  Crusade  was  undertaken,  good  news  came 
in  time  to  save  the  enterprise.  Messengers 
arrived  from  Joppa,  the  seaport  of  Jerusalem, 
forty  miles  distant,  and  brought  the  intelli- 
gence that  a  Genoese  fleet  had  arrived  at  that 
place  with  provisions  and  stores  and  engineers 
for  the  siege.  With  great  joy  the  Crusaders 
at  once  dispatched  a  troop  of  cavalry  to  con- 
duct the  supplies  and  reinforcements  from  the 
coast  to  Jerusalem.  But  on  arriving  at  Joppa 
the  forces  sent  out  for  protection  discovered  to 
their  chagrin  that  the  Saracens  had  been  there 
before  them  and  had  destroyed  the  fleet.  The 
disaster,  however,  was  not  complete,  for  the 
engineers  had  made  their  escape  and  had 
saved  a  part  of  the  stores  so  much  needed  by 
the  Crusaders.  All  that  escaped  the  Infidels 
were  taken  to  Jerusalem. 

The  besiegers  were  thus  considerably  en- 


couraged. One  of  the  chief  difficulties  was  to 
procure  timber  for  the  construction  of  engines. 
After  much  search  a  forest  was  found  on  a 
mountain  thirty  miles  distant,  and  the  echo- 
of  axes  was  soon  heard  felling  the  trees.  The 
logs  were  drawn  to  the  city  by  oxen  shod  with 
iron,  and  the  engineers  rapidly  constructed 
such  machines  as  were  necessary  for  the  demo- 
lition of  the  walls.  Before  the  astonished 
Saracens  could  well  understand  what  was  done 
towers  were  brought  against  the  ramparts,  and 
the  Crusaders  were  thus  enabled  to  fight  hand 
to  hand  with  their  enemies. 

While  this  encouraging  work  was  going  on> 
the  hermit  of  Mount  Olivet  again  appeared  as 
a  leader.  He  persuaded  the  Christians  to  go 
in  a  procession  about  the  walls  of  the  city 
even  as  the  Israelites  of  old  encompassed  the 
walls  of  Jericho.  A  procession  was  formed, 
headed  by  the  priests,  who  clad  themselves  in 
white,  carried  the  sacred  images,  and  sang 
psalms  as  they  marched.  Trumpets  were  blown 
and  banners  waved  until  the  warriors  readied 
Olivet,  where  they  halted,  and  from  the  height 
viewed  the  city  which  they  had  come  to  rescue. 
They  were  harangued  by  Arnold  de  Robes 
and  other  priests,  who  pointed  out  the  sacred 
places  trodden  under  the  profane  feet  of  the 
Turks,  and  exhorted  them  to  pause  not  in  the 
holy  work  until  the  Infidels  had  expiated  with 
their  blood  the  sin  and  shame  of  their  pres- 
ence and  deeds  in  the  sacred  precincts  of 
Jerusalem.  The  zeal  of  the  Crusaders  was  thus 
rekindled,  and  they  demanded  to  be  led  for- 
ward to  the  assault. 

By  the  14th  of  July,  1099,  every  thing 
was  in  readiness  for  a  second  general  attack 
on  the  city.  The  vigor  with  which  the  Cru- 
saders had  of  late  prosecuted  the  siege  had 
alarmed  the  Saracens  and  given  the  advantage 
to  the  assailants.  The  huge  towers  which  the 
engineers  had  built  were  rolled  down  against 
the  walls  and  the  Christians  were  thus  enabled 
to  face  the  Moslems  on  the  top  of  the  rampart. 
The  defenders  of  the  city,  however,  grew  des- 
perate, and  fought  with  greater  valor  than  at 
any  previous  time.  They  resorted  to  every 
means  to  beat  back  their  foes.  They  poured 
down  Greek  fire  and  boiling  oil  upon  the 
heads  of  those  who  attempted  to  scale  the 
walls.  They  hurled  stones  and  beams  and 
blocks  of  wood  upon  the  pilgrim  warriors  who 
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battered  the  ramparts.  So  resolute  was  the 
defense  that  after  twelve  hours  of  hard  ti<:ht- 
ing  the  Crusaders  were  obliged  to  fall  liack, 
amidst  the  taunts  and  insults  of  those  who 
manned  tin-  turrets. 

With  both  Christians  and  Moslems  the 
crisis  had  now  come.  With  both  it  was  con- 
quer or  perish.  The  former  were  peculiarly 
pressed  by  the  situation.  A  pigeon  flying 
towards  the  city  was  intercepted  with  a  letter 
under  its  wings,  and  the  Crusaders  were  made 
aware  that  armies  of  Saracens  were  gathering 
for  the  relief  of  the  city.  It  was  therefore  de- 
termined to  continue  the  assault  on  the  mor- 
row. With  early  morning  the  engines  were 
again  advanced  to  the  walls,  and  the  Christians 
rushed  forward  to  the  attack.  For  a  long 
time  it  could  hardly  be  known  whether  the  as- 
sault or  the  defense  was  made  with  greater  ob- 
stinacy. In  some  parts  the  walls  gave  way 
before  the  thundering  blows  of  the  machines 
built  by  the  Genoese  engineers ;  but  the  gar- 
rison threw  down  straw  and  other  yielding 
material  to  prevent  the  strokes  of  the  battering 
rams  from  taking  effect.  In  one  place,  how- 
ever, a  huge  catapult  played  havoc  with  all 
resistance,  and  a  breach  was  about  to  be  ef- 
fected, when  two  Saracen  witches  were  sent  to 
interpose  their  charms  to  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion. But  the  insensate  monster  hammered 
away  with  no  regard  to  their  spells  and  incan- 
tations. The  Moslems  saw  their  prophetesses 
perish  as  though  the  unseen  world  had  nothing 
to  do  with  war. 

Still,  for  the  time,  the  Crusaders  could  not 
break  into  the  city.'  The  Saracens  found  that 
fire  was  more  potent  than  witchcraft  as  a 
means  of  resisting  wooden  engines.  They 
threw  down  burning  materials  upon  the  cata- 
pults, and  several  of  them  were  consumed. 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  it  seemed 
a<  if  the  Christians  would  again  be  driven 
hack.  They  were  well-nigh  exhausted  with 
heat  and  fatigue.  They  weltered  and  bled  in 
the  dust  outside  the  walls.  Just  as  they  were 
wavering  and  about  to  retreat,  Godfrey,  who 
throughout  the  siege  and  assault  had  more 
than  ever  distinguished  himself  by  his  hero- 
ism, n-orted  to  the  usual  expedient  to  revive 
the  drooping  courage  of  his  followers.  Looking 
up  to  Mount  Olivet,  he  beheld  there  a 
mighty  horseman  waving  on  high  a  buckler. 


"Behold!"  .Tied  the  l,,n,,  ••  St.  George  comes 
again  to  our  aid  and  make-  a  i-ignal  for  us  to 
enter  the  Holy  ('if.  .  '•  !'.«*.'  re-pom led 

the  Crusaders,  springing  forward  with  une.in- 
querable  purpose.  As  on  the  field  Ix-fore  An- 
tio.-li,  when  the  celestial  warriors  came  to  the 
rescue,  so  now  the  diiM-e<>ver<-.|,  heat-oppressed 
Christians  became  suddenly  invineilile.  With 
an  irresistible  impulse  they  rushed  to  the 
wall  and  renewed  the  onset  The  rampart 
broke  before  them.  Tradition  recites  that 
Reimbault  of  Crete  was  the  first  to  mount  the 
wall.  Godfrey  followed.  Then  came  Eustace 
with  a  host  of  warriors  and  knights.  Clouds 
of  smoke  mixed  with  dust  and  flame  arose  on 
every  hand  as  the  victorious  Crusaders  broke 
over  all  opposition  and  poured  into  the  city. 

The  Saracens  gave  way  before  them.  They 
retreated  through  the  streets,  fighting  at  in- 
tervals until  they  were  driven  into  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  Mosque  of  Omar.  Blood  flowed 
in  the  gutters,,  and  horrid  heaps  of  the  dead 
lay  piled  at  every  corner.  None  were  spared 
by  the  frenzied  Christians,  who  saw  in  the 
gore  of  the  Infidels  the  white  Way  of  Redemp- 
tion. Ten  thousand  dead,  scattered  through 
the  city,  gave  token  of  the  merciless  spirit  of 
the  men  of  the  West.  Another  ten  thousand 
were  heaped  in  the  reeking  courts  of  the  great 
mosque  on  Mount  Moriah.  "God  wills  it," 
said  the  pilgrims. 

The  indiscriminate  butchery  of  the  Sara- 
cens was  carried  out  by  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  Crusading  army.  In  this  bloody  work 
they  needed  no  incentive — no  commander. 
Each  sword  flamed  with  hatred  until  it  was 
cooled  in  the  dripping  life  of  the  enemies  of 
Christ.  As  for  Godfrey,  he  was  missed  from 
the  slaughter.  Another  sentiment  had  taken 
possession  of  his  breast.  As  soon  as  he  saw 
the  city  in  the  hands  of  his  followers,  he  re- 
membered the  Holy  Sepulcher.  He  stripped 
himself  of  his  armor  and  went  barefoot  to  the 
spot  where  the  victim  of  Pilate  and  the  Jews 
had  been  laid  eleven  centuries  ago.  There  on 
his  knees  the  great  Crusader  bowed  and  wor- 
shiped for  a  season,  while  his  followers  com- 
pleted the  extermination  of  the  Saracens.1 

1  The  spirit  of  the  massacre  is  well  illustrated 

in  the  letter  which  the  Christian  prinees  sent  to 
His  Ill-line--  i  .  l'"pc.  The  devout  writers  say. 
"If  von  wisli  to  know  what  we  did  to  the  ene- 
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As  soon  as  the  host  heard  of  the  act  of 
their  pious  leader,  they  too  made  a  pause.  A 
sudden  revulsion  of  feeling  swept  over  them 
and  they  made  haste  to  follow  his  example. 
They  took  off  their  bloody  weapons,  and  bared 
their  heads  and  feet.  They  washed  the  gore 
from  their  hands,  and  formed  themselves  into 
a  procession.  Led  by  the  priests  and  singing 
penitential  psalms,  they  then  marched — many 
of  them  upon  their  knees — to  the  Church  of 
the  Resurrection,  and  there  found  that  sacred 
but  long  desecrated  spot  which  had  been  the 
object  and  end  of  their  more  than  three  years 
of  warfare — the  sepulcher  of  Christ.  There, 
like  their  most  distinguished  leader,  they  knelt 
and  offered  up  such  adoration  as  the  heart  of 
the  Middle  Ages  was  able  to  render  to  its  Lord. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  incidents  of 
the  capture  of  the  city  was  the  emergence 
from  places  of  concealment  of  many  Christians, 
•who  came  forth  as  if  from  prison  to  welcome 
their  deliverers.  Great  was  the  mutual  joy  of 
these  long-distressed  wretches  and  the  Crusaders. 
There  was  weeping  as  if  the  lost  were  found. 
In  the  midst  of  many  frantic  demonstrations, 
the  victorious  multitude  turned  with  an  enthu- 
siastic outburst  to  one  who  had  almost  passed 
from  sight  during  the  siege — Peter  the  Her- 
mit. The  little  fanatic  monk  was  singled  out 
as  the  greatest  of  all  the  human  agencies  by 
which  the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem  had  been 
accomplished.  Around  him,  clad  in  his  woolen 
garment  and  mounted  on  his  mule,  the  me- 
diaeval zealots  gathered  in  an  enormous  crowd, 
and  did  obeisance  as  to  a  liberator  and  savior. 
Thus,  ever  in  the  history  of  the  world  the  real 
brawn  and  valor,  the  true  heroic  virtue  which 
fights  and  bleeds  and  wins  the  battle,  abases 
itself  at  the  last  before  some  scrawny  embodi- 
ment of  enfeebled  bigotry. 

The  First  Crusade  had  now  reached  its 
climax.  The  Holy  City  was  wrested  from  the 
Turks.  The  blood  of  the  Infidel  iron-forgers 
of  the  Altais  had  poured  in  thick  streams  down 
the  slopes  of  Mount  Moriah.  The  Syrian  sun 
rising  from  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  flung 
the  shadow  of  the  Cross  from  the  summit  of 
Calvary  to  the  distant  Mediterranean.  But 


mies  we  found  in  the  city,  learn  that  in  the  portico 
of  Solomon  and  in  the  Temple  our  horses  walked 
up  to  the  knees  in  the  impure  blood  of  the  Sar- 
acens." 


what  should  the  victors  do  with  their  tro- 
phy? As  for  Baldwin,  he  had  made  himself 
secure  in  the  principality  of  Edessa.  As  for 
Bcemund,  his  selfish  and  ambitious  nature  had 
satisfied  itself  among  the  palaces  and  fountains 
of  Antioch.  As  for  the  half  million  pilgrim 
warriors  who  had  set  out  for  Constantinople 
in  the  summer  of  1096,  nine  out  of  every  ten 
had  perished.  The  remnant,  now  numbering 
fewer  than  fifty  thousand,  had  reached  the  goal, 
and  had  planted  their  banners  on  the  holy 
places  in  the  City  of  the  Great  King.  Could 
they  preserve  the  prize  which  they  had  won? 

A  few  days  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem 
the  Western  princes  met  to  consider  the  dis- 
position to  be  made  of  Palestine.  The  almost 
inevitable  solution  was  the  conversion  of  the 
country  into  a  Christian  state.  The  form  of 
government  was,  of  course,  that  feudal  type 
of  monarchy  which  then  prevailed  throughout 
Europe.  It  devolved  upon  the  princes  to 
choose  a  king,  and  to  this  task  they  set  them- 
selves with  alacrity.  Of  the  leading  Crusa- 
ders, those  who  were  eligible  to  the  high  office 
were  Robert  Short  Hose  of  Normandy,  Rob- 
ert of  Flanders,  Raymond  of  Toulouse,  and 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon.  From  the  first  the  tide 
set  strongly  in  favor  of  the  last  named  duke. 
Short  Hose  and  the  Count  of  Flanders  both 
announced  their  intention  of  returning  forth- 
with to  Europe,  and  as  to  Raymond,  his 
haughty  bearing  and  impetuous  temper  made 
him  unpopular  as  a  leader. 

In  order  to  settle  the  question,  a  commis- 
sion of  ten  of  the  most  discreet  chieftains  was 
appointed,  and  they  at  once  set  about  the  duty 
of  election.  Great  care  was  exercised  in  re- 
gard to  the  fitness  of  the  candidates.  Duke 
Godfrey's  servants  were  called  and  questioned 
relative  to  the  private  life  and  manners  of 
their  master.  "The  only  fault  we  find  with 
him,"  said  they,  "is  that,  when  matins  are 
over,  he  will  stay  so  long  in  church,  to  learn 
the  name  of  every  image  and  picture,  that 
dinner  is  often  spoiled  by  his  long  tarrying." 
"What  devotion!"  exclaimed  the  pious  elec- 
tors. "Jerusalem  could  have  no  better  king." 
So  he  was  chosen.  The  KINGDOM  OF  JERUSA- 
LEM was  proclaimed  in  the  city,  and  the  nomi- 
nation of  Duke  Godfrey  was  made  known  to 
the  eager  and  joyous  multitude.  Thus,  on  the 
23d  of  July,  in  the  last  year  of  the  eleventh 
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century,  the  Holy  Lund  with  its  capital, 
once  the  City  of  David  and  the  Christ,  now 
wrenched  t'n>m  the  dominion  of  the  Turks  by 
a  series  of  exploits  of  well-nigh  inconceivable 
audacity,  was  erected  into  a  feudal  monarchy 
after  the  European  fashion,  and  placed  under 


the  suzerainty  of  (Jodfn-y,  duke  of  Lorraine, 
defined  for  tin-  pre-ent  in  sutler  inure  ill-,  in 
defrndini:  than  lie  had  liorin-  in  i-nn(|iicriii); 
his  heritage,  and  hereafter  innnortali/.cd  liv 
tlic  muse  of  Tasso  as  the  hero  of  the  Jerusalem 
red. 


CHAPTER  xix.— THE  KINGDOM  OK  JERUSALEM. 


lUKE  GODFREY  ac- 
cepted the  office  but  re- 
fused the  title  of  king. 
He  declared  to  the  elect- 
ors that  it  would  be  un- 
becoming in  him  to  wear 
a  crown  of  gold  in  the 
city  where  Christ  had  been  crowned  with 
thorns.  It  was,  therefore,  decided  that  the 
new  ruler  of  Jerusalem  should  be  entitled 
"  First  Baron  and  Defender  of  the  Holy 
Sepulcher."  His  sovereignty,  however,  was 
ample,  and  his  right  undisputed. 

As  soon  as  the  monarchy  was  proclaimed, 
the  king-elect  repaired  with  the  pilgrim  princes 
to  the  Church  of  the  Resurrection,  and  there 
took  an  oath  to  reign  according  to  the  laws 
of  justice  and  honor.  Hardly  was  this  cere- 
mony ended,  when  the  startling  intelligence 
was  borne  to  the  city  that  a  powerful  Mos- 
lem army,  led  by  Afdhal,  one  of  the  most 
valiant  emirs  of  the  East,  had  reached  Asca- 
lon,  and  was  searching  for  a  force  of  Cru- 
saders sufficiently  strong  to  offer  battle.  The 
warlike  emir  had  taken  an  oath  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Caliph  to  drive  every  European 
out  of  Syria ;  nor  could  it  be  denied  that  a 
knowledge  of  his  coming  had  spread  terror 
before  him.  In  the  city,  the  Christians  were 
in  consternation.  But  King  Godfrey  had  seen 
too  much  of  War  to  be  any  longer  frightened 
at  the  sound  of  his  chariot.  With  unwaver- 
ing courage  he  summoned  his  followers  to 
resume  the  weapons  which  they  had  so  re- 
cently laid  aside,  and  go  forth  to  victory.  His 
influence  and  authority  secured  the  desired  ob- 
ject. Even  Robert  Short  Hose  and  Raymond 
consented  to  renew  the  struirirlc  with  the  Infi- 
dels. The  Crusaders  were  marshaled  forth, 
and  led  out  in  the  direction  of  the  foe. 


The  march  led  into  the  plain  between 
Joppa  and  Ascalon.  When  the  Christians 
were  about  encamping  for  the  night — it  was 
now  the  llth  of  August — the  whole  horizon 
seemed  to  be  disturbed  with  some  dark  agita- 
tion. Scouts  were  sent  out  to  ascertain  the 
cause,  and,  returning,  brought  back  the  report 
that  immense  herds  of  cattle  and  camels  were 
driven  along  in  the  distance.  This  news  fired 
the  cupidity  of  the  Crusaders,  and  they  would 
fain  go  forth  to  seize  so  rich  a  booty.  God- 
frey, however,  scented  a  stratagem,  and  pru- 
dently restrained  his  followers.  No  man  was 
permitted  to  leave  the  ranks  for  the  night 
Events  soon  showed  the  wisdom  of  the  king. 

For,  before  the  break  of  day,  news  was 
brought  to  the  camp  that  the  Moslem  army 
was  but  a  short  distance  away.  With  due 
celerity  Godfrey  and  his  captains  set  their 
forces  in  order  of  battle.  Nine  divisions  were 
formed,  and  placed  under  command  of  leaden 
true  and  tried.  At  dawn  of  day  Arnold  de 
Rohes,  who  had  been  elected  Patriarch  of 
Jerusalem,  went  through  the  ranks,  bearing 
the  cross  and  pronouncing  blessings  on  the 
soldiers.  The  army  then  knelt  down,  and 
besought  the  favor  of  heaven  preparatory 
to  the  decisive  struggle.  As  the  march 
was  resumed  in  the  direction  of  the  enemy, 
the  tempting  droves  of  cattle  were  seen  to 
pass  around  to  the  rear,  a*  if  to  distract  the 
attention  of  the  Crusaders  from  the  great 
game  soon  to  be  enacted  in  front 

While  these  movements  were  performed  by 
the  Christians  the  Emir  Afdhal  had  also  pre- 
pared for  the  conflict  He  had  posted  himself 
on  the  edge  of  the  plain  of  Ascalon  in  a  posi- 
tion strongly  defensible  by  nature.  For  the 
mountains  and  the  sea  conspired  to  protect 
the  wings  of  the  Moslem  army,  and  in  the 
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distance   the   towers  of  the  city — one  of  the 
strongest  in  Palestine — were  seen  as  a  refuge. 

The  Saracen  army  was  drawn  up  in  two 
lines,  and  was  terrible  in  its  aspect  and  extent. 
The  disparity  of  numbers  was  so  great  that  to 
any  other  than  a  Crusader  it  would  have  ap- 
peared the  excess  of  madness  to  offer  battle. 
But  to  one  who  had  seen  the  war-horse  of 
St.  George  and  had  touched  the  sacred  spear 
wherewith  the  side  of  Christ  had  been  pierced 
no  task  could  appal,  no  numbers  terrify. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  every  rational 
ground  of  confidence  existed,  the  Saracens 
shook  at  the  sight  of  the  Christian  banners. 
No  exhortation  of  the  Emir  could  suffice  to 
inspire  the  host  under  his  command.  At  the 
moment  when  battle  was  about  to  begin  the 
device  which  the  Moslems  had  invented  to 
destroy  their  adversaries  turned  against  them- 
selves. The  vast  droves  of  cattle  which  had 
been  intended  to  decoy  the  Crusaders  were 
seen  in  the  rear  of  Godfrey's  army  and  were 
mistaken  by  Afdhal's  forces  for  a  part  of  the 
foe  whom  they  had  to  face.  The  discourage- 
ment of  the  Saracens  was  so  great  that  in  the 
beginning  of  the  engagement  they  fought  but 
feebly,  while  every  furious  blow  of  the  Chris- 
tian knights  fell  with  fatal  effect  upon  the 
Mohammedan  ranks.  As  usual  on  such  occa- 
sions, Robert  Short  Hose  fought  like  a  lion. 
With  a  body  of  cavalry  he  forced  his  way  to 
the  Saracen  center  and  captured  the  Emir's 
standard.  The  infantry  rushed  after  him  and 
the  enemy's  lines  were  broken  and  scattered. 

For  a  while  a  division  of  Ethiopians, 
after  the  peculiar  tactics  of  their  country,  fell 
on  their  knees  to  discharge  their  javelins  and 
then  with  a  clubbed  weapon  resembling  a  flail, 
armed  with  jagged  balls  of  iron,  sprang  up 
and  assailed  the  Crusaders  with  the  fury  of 
Huns;  but  even  these  fierce  warriors  were 
soon  routed  by  the  resistless  charges  of  God- 
frey's knights.  The  whole  Saracen  army  broke 
and  fled  in  confusion.  They  rushed  in  the 
direction  of  Ascalon,  and  were  pursued  with 
havoc  and  slaughter.  Thousands  perished  on 
the  field;  other  thousands  in  the  flight,  and 
still  others  at  the  drawbridge  of  the  city,  upon 
which  they  were  hopelessly  crowded  by  the 
Christian  warriors.  Ascalon  itself,  in  which 
Afdhal  found  refuge  with  the  fugitives,  might 
have  been  easily  taken  but  for  a  quarrel  which 


broke  out  between  Godfrey  and  Raymond, 
whose  ungovernable  temper  was  as  dreadful 
to  his  friends  as  his  sword  was  fatal  to  his 
enemies.  As  it  was,  the  Christians  withdrew 
from  the  scene  of  their  great  victory  laden 
with  spoil  and  driving  before  them  the  herds 
of  cattle  which  had  already  served  them  better 
than  the  enemy.  As  for  the  defeated  Emir, 
believing  himself  unsafe  in  Ascalon,  he  took 
ship  for  Egypt,  and  sought  security  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Caliphate. 

The  battle  of  Ascalon  was  decisive  of  the 
present  fate  of  Palestine.  For  the  time  the 
Turk  was  hurled  from  his  seat.  With  the 
accomplishment  of  this  result  the  prime  motive 
of  the  Crusade  was  satisfied.  Many  of  the 
princes  now  made  preparation  to  return  to 
Europe.  The  eccentric  Raymond,  however, 
had  sworn  never  to  see  the  West  again.  He 
accordingly  repaired  to  Constantinople,  and 
received  from  the  Emperor  as  the  portion  due 
his  heroism  the  city  of  Laodicea.  Eustace  of 
Bouillon  and  Robert  df  Flanders  returned  to 
their  respective  countries,  and  resumed  pos- 
session of  their  estates.  Here  they  passed  the 
remainder  of  their  lives  in  prosperity  and 
honor.  Robert  Short  Hose  went  back  to  Nor- 
mandy, and  when  the  five  years  expired, 
during  which  he  had  leased  his  dukedom  to 
William  Rufus,  he  recovered  his  inheritance. 
His  stormy  life,  however,  was  still  agitated 
and  unfortunate.  A  few  years  after  his  return 
his  paternal  dominions  were  invaded  by  his 
brother  Henry,  king  of  England.  A  battle 
was  fought  between  the  two  princes  at  Tench- 
ebray,  and  Robert  was  defeated  and  captured. 
He  was  taken  to  Cardiff  Castle  and  there  con- 
fined as  a  prisoner  of  state  until  the  year  1148, 
when  his  strange  and  romantic  career  was 
ended  by  death.  Peter  the  Hermit  likewise 
left  the  Holy  City  and  started  on  a  homeward 
voyage.  In  mid  sea  his  ship  was  caught  in  a 
storm  and  the  terrified  monk  vowed,  if  he 
should  be  spared  to  found  an  abbey  in  honor 
of  the  tomb  of  Christ.  The  tempest  passed 
and  Peter  kept  his  vow  by  building  a  monas- 
tery on  the  banks  of  the  Mses.  Here  he  spent 
the  remnant  of  his  days  in  penitential  works, 
after  the  manner  of  his  order.  As  for  the 
counts  —  Stephen  and  Hugh  —  they,  as  will 
be  remembered,  had  abandoned  the  Crusade 
bffore  Antioch,  and  without  participating  in 
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the  glory  of  oaptaringJernatan,  had  returned 
to  Europe.  The  a^i!  hruiitli'il  them,  however, 
as  recreants,  and  under  the  whip  of  public 
opinion  they  rallied  their  knights  for  a  new 
expedition. 

Tli us  in  a  short  time  King  Godfrey  found 
himself  in  the  Holy  City  with  only  a  few  hun- 
dred warriors  to  defend  it.  His  courage,  how- 
ever, was  as  great  as  the  situation  was  peril- 
ous. His  reputation  as  a  military  chieftain 
stood  him  well  in  hand,  and  the  swollen  stream 
of  pilgrims  from  the  West,  who  might  now  be 
expected  to  crowd  towards  Jerusalem,  would 
doubtless  be  sufficient  for  defense. 

But  the  valiant  Godfrey  was  not  destined 
long  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  toil  and  warfare. 
As  Baron  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  he  did  as 
much  as  man  well  might  to  give  regular  insti- 
tutions to  the  country  and  people  that  he  had 
conquered.  A  code  of  laws,  known  as  the 
Assizes  of  Jerusalem,  was  drawn  up  under  his 
auspices,  and  Palestine  was  suitably  divided 
for  purposes  of  administration.  The  military 
arm  was  strengthened,  and  Tancred  was  sent 
into  Galilee,  where  he  captured  the  town  of 
Tiberias.  The  whole  province  was  taken  from 
the  Turks  and  added  to  Godfrey's  dominions. 

The  valorous  Tancred  carried  the  war  still 
further  into  the  sultan's  territories,  where- 
upon a  Saracen  army  was  sent  out  from  Da- 
mascus, and  the  adventurous  Crusader  was 
about  to  be  cut  off.  Godfrey  hurried  to  his 
assistance,  and  the  Moslems  were  defeated  in 
battle.  Returning  to  Jerusalem,  the  Defender 
of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  passed  by  way  of  Ces- 
area,  and  was  met  by  the  emir  of  that  district, 
who  made  him  a  seemingly  courteous  offer  of 
fruits.  The  unsuspecting  Godfrey  accepted 
and  ate  an  apple.  Doubtless  it  had  been 
poisoned,  for  the  prince  immediately  sickened. 
He  was  taken  in  haste  to  Joppa,  where  he 
lingered  until  the  18th  of  July,  1100,  when 
he  .lied.  With  thoughtful  .solicitude  he  com- 
mitted his  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  to  the  pro- 
teetion  of  hi.s  companions,  and  directed  that 
his  body  should  be  buried  near  the  tomb 
of  Christ.  A  few  days  after  his  death  his 
remains  were  borne  up  the  slope  of  Calvary, 
and  laid  to  rest  not  far  from  the  Holy  Sepul- 
cher. All  Christendom  hea'-d  of  the  event 
with  sorrow,  and  the  mourniiii:  for  the  most 
unselfish  and  chivalrous  of  the  great  knijrht.- 


who  led  the  first  ( 'rn.-aders  to  victory  and 
death  was  long  continued,  and  as  -m.-.  re  as 
the  age  was  capable  of  chowiiii:. 

The  decease  of  the  king  of  .l.-ni-al.  m 
brought  on  a  crisis.  Scarcely  was  Godfrey 
buried  until  the  barons  f<  11  to  .piarrelinj:  about 
the  succession.  The  crown  was  claimed  by 
Arnold  de  Kohes,  now  patriarch  of  the  city, 
hut  his  pretensions  were  vigorously  resisted  by 
many  of  the  pilgrim  warriors.  In  order  to  tin.l 
support  he  sent  an  embassy  to  Bcemuud,  prince 
of  Antioch,  to  come  to  his  assistance,  and  to 
aid  in  saving  the  Holy  City  from  anarchy. 
The  opposition  meanwhile  dispatched  messen- 
gers to  Baldwin  of  Edessa,  brother  of  the  late 
king,  to  come  to  Jerusalem  and  take  the  crown 
which  now,  according  to  feudal  tenure,  would 
rightfully  descend  to  him.  The  envoys  sent 
by  Arnold  to  Antioch  brought  back  the  dole- 
ful intelligence  that  Bcemund  had  been  re- 
cently taken  prisoner  by  the  Turks,  and  wa» 
himself  far  more  in  need  of  assistance  than 
able  to  go  to  the  rescue  of  another.  Not  so, 
however,  with  Prince  Baldwin.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  doubtful  expediency  of  endangering 
all  by  leaving  his  safe  principality  of  Edessa 
for  the  hazards  attending  the  crown  of  Jeru- 
salem, he  gladly  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
barons,  and  laid  claim  to  the  throne  vacated 
by  the  death  of  his  brother.  Putting  all  on 
the  cast  of  the  die,  he  made  over  the  princi- 
pality of  Edessa  to  his  kinsman,  Baldwin  du 
Bourg,  and  set  out  with  fourteen  hundred 
horsemen  to  make  good  his  claims  in  the  Holy 
City. 

His  reception  was  flattering.  The  inhab- 
itants of  Jerusalem  came  forth  to  meet  their 
new  sovereign,  and  welcomed  him  with  plau- 
dits. So  marked  were  the  expressions  of  ap- 
proval that  the  Patriarch  Arnold,  after  a  few 
days  of  sullen  discontent,  gave  in  his  adhe- 
rence, and  consented  to  officiate  in  the  coro- 
nation of  his  successful  rival. 

As  soon  as  this  ceremony  was  completed, 
BALDWIN  set  about  the  duties  of  his  office  with 
great  energy.  His  abilities  were  scarcely  in- 
ferior to  those  of  his  predecessor,  and  his  au- 
dacity greater.  The  Saracens  soon  learned 
that  the  transfer  of  the  crown  was  not  likely 
to  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  Cr.-e.-nt.  King 
Baldwin  organized  several  expeditions  against 
the  Infidels,  and  his  successes  were  such  as  to 
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strike  terror  into  the  ranks  of  the  foe.  The 
cities  of  Cesarea,  Sidon,  Tripoli,  and  Acre  were 
quickly  taken,  and  the  frontiers  of  the  king- 
dom widened  and  established  on  all  sides. 

The  forces  of  the  king  were  in  the  mean- 
time augmented  by  almost  constant  arrivals 
from  Europe.  Several  bodies  of  warriors, 
who  were  drawn  in  the  wake  of  the  First 
Crusade,  reached  the  Holy  City  in  the  first 
years  of  the  new  century,  and  joined  the  vic- 
torious standard  of  those  who  had  preceded 
them.  Now  it  was  that  Stephen  of  Blois  and 
Hugh  of  Vermandois  returned  to  the  scenes 
of  former  days,  shame-faced  for  their  aban- 
donment of  the  cause,  and  eager  to  retrieve 
their  honor.  The  dukes  of  Aquitaine  and 
Bavaria,  and  the  counts  of  Burgundy,  Ven- 
dome,  Nevers,  and  Parma,  all  envious  of  the 
fame  achieved  by  their  brethren  in  the  East, 


years  later,  when  the  armies  of  Baldwin 
were  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Sidon,  two 
fleets,  manned  by  Scandinavian  Crusaders, 
arrived  from  the  Baltic,  and  rendered  im- 
portant service  in  the  reduction  of  the  city. 
To  this  epoch  belongs  the  last  of  the  ex- 
ploits of  Raymond  of  Toulouse.  Before  the 
capture  of  the  Phoenician  cities,  he  had  acted 
as  guide  and  leader  to  a  band  of  French 
knights  on  their  way  through  Asia  Minor  to 
Jerusalem.  Obtaining  an  ascendency  over 
them,  he  induced  them  to  join  him  in  the 
conquest  of  Tortosa,  on  the  coast  of  Syria. 
A  new  principality  was  thus  founded,  with 
Raymond  for  its  ruler.  He  employed  his 
own  knights  from  Provence  in  enlarging  the 
borders  of  his  state,  and  presently  undertook 
the  reduction  of  Tripoli;  but,  before  this 
object  could  be  reached,  the  veteran  warrior 
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assumed  the  cross  and  arrived  with  their 
knights  in  Palestine.  So  long  and  full  of 
hardships  was  the  march  through  Eastern 
Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  that  those  who  sur- 
vived were  already  veterans  before  reaching 
their  destination,  and  the  armies  of  Baldwin 
were  thus  replenished  by  a  class  of  warriors 
scarcely  inferior  to  the  war-hardened  Cru- 
saders of  the  first  expedition. 

Another  source  of  strength  to  the  king- 
dom was  the  constant  arrival  on  the  Phoeni- 
cian coast  of  fleets  from  Genoa  and  other 
European  ports.  A  readier  communication 
was  thus  maintained  with  the  parent  states. 
These  armaments  cooperated  with  the  land 
forces  in  the  subjugation  of  the  maritime 
districts  of  Syria.  As  early  as  1104,  Beyrut 
and  Serepta  were  conquered,  partly  through 
the  aid  of  the  Genoese  squadron.  A  few 


of  Toulouse  died.  The  work  of  subjugation, 
however,  was  continued  by  King  Baldwin, 
assisted  by  all  the  Latin  princes  of  the  East. 
Tripoli  was  taken,  and  became  the  capital 
of  a  new  dukedom,  which  was  conferred  on 
Bertrand,  son  of  Raymond.  The  state  thus 
formed  was  subject,  after  the  feudal  manner, 
to  the  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem ;  but  its  im- 
portance, lying  as  it  did  midway  between 
the  principality  of  Antioch  and  the  Holy 
Land,  was  such  as  to  give  to  Tripoli  a  rank 
of  almost  independent  sovereignty. 

At  Antioch  affairs  had  not  gone  prosper- 
ously. Boemund,  as  already  narrated,  was 
made  prisoner  by  the  Turks.  Tancred  there- 
upon assumed  the  government  during  the  mi- 
nority of  Bosmund's  sou.  While  acting  thus  as 
regent  he  continued  his  unending  warfare  with 
the  Saracens  and  was  killed  in  battle.  Boa- 
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raund  finally  effected  his  escape  and  soon  after- 
wards engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Eastern 
Empire.  Unsuccessful  in  this  war  he  returned 
to  Tarento,  and  there,  in  his  old  age,  sat 
brooding  and  despondent  amid  the  scenes  of 
his  boyhood.  His  restless  nature,  tormented 
with  the  vision  of  impossible  activities,  gave 
way  to  gloom,  and  he  died  of  despair. 

Of  the  heroic  companions  of  Godfrey, 
there  now  remained  in  the  East  only  King 
Baldwin  and  Baldwin  du  Bourg,  prince  of 
Edessa.  The  former  was  sonless,  and  reason 
and  preference  both  indicated  the  latter  as  his 
successor  to  the  crown  of  Jerusalem.  In  the 
year  1118  the  king  died  and  Baldwin  du  Bourg 
came  to  the  throne  with  the  title  of  Baldwin 
II.  On  his  accession  he  transferred  the  Prin- 
cipality of  Edessa  to  Joscelyn  de  Courtenay, 
a  noble  knight  of  France,  who  had  gone  to 
Asia  Minor  in  the  wake  of  the  First  Crusade. 

In  the  mean  time,  Count  Foulque,  of  Anjou, 
father  of  that  Geoffrey  Flantagenet  who  gave 
a  race  of  kings  to  England,  falling  into  pro- 
found melancholy  on  account  of  the  death  of 
his  wife,  would  fain  distract  his  thoughts  from 
his  grief  by  taking  the  cross  and  going  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  He  accordingly  left 
his  province  to  the  care  of  his  son  and  de- 
parted for  the  East.  On  reaching  the  Holy 
City  he  became  greatly  admired  for  his  quali- 
ties of  mind  and  person.  Nor  was  it  long  till 
he  found  a  panacea  for  his  sorrow  in  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  Princess  Millicent,  daughter 
of  Baldwin  II.  Her  he  wooed  and  won,  and 
when  her  father  died  he  received  and  wore  the 
crown  rather  as  the  husband  of  Millicent  than 
in  his  own  right.  His  son  was  named  for  his 
maternal  grandfather,  and  afterwards  reigned 
with  the  title  of  Baldwin  HI. 

The  principal  event  of  the  reign  of  Baldwin 
du  Bourg  was  the  siege  and  capture  of  Tyre. 
This  great  feat  was  accomplished  in  the  year 
1124,  and  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  the  Venetian 
fleet  sent  out  by  the  Doge  Ordelafo  Fallen. 
Before  engaging  in  the  enterprise,  however, 
this  thrifty  ruler  stipulated  that  he  should 
receive  the  sovereignty  of  one-third  of  the  city 
as  the  price  of  his  services.  Already  the  Ital- 
ian princes,  especially  those  who  held  authority 
in  the  maritime  Republics,  had  learned  the 
value  of  their  services  to  the  Crusaders,  and 
were  not  slow  to  turn  their  advantage  to  a 


protitalili-  account.  Henceforth  --though  ii.it 
leas  zealous  than  others  in  proclaiming  tli. 
interested  motives  by  which  they  were  actu- 
ated in  sending  out  their  nV.-t.s  against  the 
Moslems — they  ever  took  care  to  extort  from 
those  whom  they  aid>-d  exorbitant  pay  for 
their  service.  The  squadron  of  Falieri  arrived 
on  the  Phoenician  coast,  and  the  city  of  Tyre 
was  obliged,  after  a  five  months'  siege,  to  ca- 
pitulate. The  new  conquest  was  erected  into 
an  archbishopric  and  added  to  the  patriarchate 
of  Jerusalem.  Thus,  in  the  last  year  of  the 
first  quarter  of  the  twelfth  century  the  most 
opulent  city  on  the  Syrian  coast,  being  also 
the  last  stronghold  of  the  Moslems  in  Palestine, 
was  won  by  the  Crusaders  and  annexed  to 
their  dominions. 

This  is  the  date  of  the  greatest  power  and 
influence  of  the  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  The 
Holy  Land  was  now  all  recovered  from  the 
Infidels.  Neither  the  Turks  from  the  direction 
of  Baghdad,  nor  the  Fatimites  from  the  side 
of  Egypt,  were  able  for  the  time  to  shake  the 
foundations  of  the  Christian  state.  From  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  desert  of  Arabia,  and 
from  Beyrut  to  the  Gulf  of  Sinai,  the  country 
acknowledged  the  sway  of  Baldwin  II.  Besides 
the  large  territory  thus  defined  the  County  of 
Tripoli  under  Bertrand,  and  the  Principalities 
of  Edessa  and  Antioch  were  as  distinctly 
Christian  states  as  was  Jerusalem  itself,  and 
throughout  the  whole  of  these  countries  the 
feudal  institutions  of  Western  Europe  were 
established  on  what  appeared  to  be  an  endur- 
ing basis. 

The  Christian  kingdom  of  Palestine  was 
divided  into  the  four  great  fiefs  of  Jaffa, 
Galilee,  Cesarea,  and  Tripoli,  and  over  each 
was  set  a  baron  who  was  the  vassal  of  the 
king.  The  one  fatal  \\eakiios  of  the  situation 
lay  in  the  fact  that  while  a  constant  stream 
of  pilgrim  warriors  was  setting  towards  Jeru- 
salem, another  stream  fully  as  copious  was 
flowing  back  into  Europe.  Even  at  the  time 
of  greatest  solidity  and  peace  the  number  of 
knights  and  soldiers  resilient  in  Palestine  was 
never  sufficient  to  defend  the  country  in  the 
event  of  a  formidable  invasion  by  the  Mo-! 
It  was  estimated  that  the  regular  force  of 
knights  whom  as  his  vassals  Baldwin  II.  might 
call  into  the  field  did  not  exceed  two  thousand 
five  hundred ;  and  the  feudal  militia,  consist- 
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ing  for  the  most  part  of  archers  on  foot,  only 
numbered  twelve  thousand. 

Another  circumstance  tending  to  undermine 
the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  was  the  rapid 
deterioration  of  the  people  of  the  W  est  under 
the  conditions  of  life  in  Syria.  The  resident 
Crusaders  were  brought  into  communion  and 
fellowship  with  the  native  Christians  of  the 
country  —  Syrians,  Greeks,  Armenians,  —  a 
nerveless  race  of  Orientals,  destitute  of  the 
warlike  vigor  of  the  Western  pilgrims.  Besides, 
the  Mussulman  peasantry  remained  in  the  vil- 
lages and  continued  to  cultivate  the  soil.  After 
the  lapse  of  a  few  years  these  diverse  races 
began  to  commingle,  and  a  new  type  of  popu- 
lation was  produced,  inheriting  but  little  vir- 
tue from  either  line  of  parentage.  These 
hybrid  inhabitants  were  known  by  the  name 
of  Pidlani  or  Poulains — a  degenerate  stock 
deduced  from  a  bad  cross  under  the  influence 
of  a  baleful  climate  and  diseased  society. 

One  of  the  principal  events  belonging  to 
the  interval  between  the  First  and  Second  Cru- 
sades was  the  institution  of  the  two  principal 
ORDERS  OF  KNIGHTHOOD.  The  prime  motives 
of  the  origin  of  these  celebrated  societies  are 
to  be  found  in  the  martial  spirit  and  religious 
enthusiasm  of  the  age.  The  condition  of  soci- 
ety was  such  as  to  suggest  the  conservation  of 
the  chivalrous  and  benevolent  sentiments  by 
means  of  organization.  As  soon  as  the  orders 
were  established  they  rose  to  celebrity,  and  it 
was  not  long  until  the  highest  honors  of  secu- 
lar society  would  have  been  freely  exchanged 
for  the  distinction  conferred  by  the  badges  of 
knighthood. 

The  fundamental  principle  on  which  the 
new  Orders  were  founded  was  the  union  of  mona- 
chism  and  chivalry.  Hitherto  the  devotion  of 
man  to  religion  had  made  him  a  monk ;  his 
devotion  to  truth  denied  and  innocence  dis- 
tressed, had  made  him  a  secular  warrior.  It 
now  happened  that  the  warlike  vow  and  the 
vow  of  religion  were  united  in  the  single  con- 
secration of  knighthood.  The  condition  of 
affairs  in  Palestine — unfavorable  to  mon:isti- 
cisni  from  tlic  insecurity  of  society,  and  unfa- 
vorable to  secular  chivalry  on  account  of  the 
absence  of  lofty  sentiments  among  the  lay 
population  of  the  country— was  peculiarly  fa- 
vorable to  the  development  of  organizations 
based  on  the  cross  militant.  Such  organiza- 


tions contemplated  the  sword  under  the  cowl — 
warfare  in  the  name  of  Christ.  The  same 
ideas  which  had  brought-about  the  Crusade  de- 
manded preservation  under  the  sanction  of 
secrecy  and  brotherhood. 

The  oldest  of  the  religio-chivalric  orders 
was  the  KNIGHTS  OF  SAINT  JOHN  OF  JERUSA- 
LEM, known  also  as  KNIGHTS  HOSPITALLERS, 
and  subsequently  as  Knights  of  Rhodes  and 
Knights  of  Malta.  The  circumstances  of  the 
origin  of  this  celebrated  Order  date  back  to 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century.  In  the 
year  1048  some  benevolent  merchants  of  the 
Italian  city  of  Amalfi  obtained  permission  of 
the  Fatimite  rulers  of  Jerusalem  to  build  in 
the  Holy  City  a  chapel  for  the  use  of  Latin 
pilgrims.  The  establishment  took  the  name 
of  Saint  Mary,  and  was  for  a  while  used  in 
common  by  both  men  and  women.  Soon  after- 
wards two  hospitals  were  built  in  connection 
with  the  chapel ;  and  then  a  second  chapel, 
called  after  Saint  Mary  Magdalen,  was  erected 
adjacent  to  the  woman's  hospital.  The  man's 
hospital  took  the  name  of  Saint  John  the  Al- 
moner, an  Alexandrian  patriarch  of  the  sev- 
enth century.  This  saint  had  left  a  sweet 
memory  in  the  City  of  David  by  sending 
thither  in  the  year  614,  after  the  destructive 
siege  and  capture  by  Chosroes  II.,  a  plentiful 
supply  of  money  and  provisions  to  the  suffer- 
ing people.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  hos- 
pitals or  hostelries  of  Jerusalem. 

To  the  whole  establishment  thus  founded 
was  given  the  name  of  Saint  John,  who  be- 
came the  recognized  patron  of  the  Order.  The 
services  in  the  hospitals  were  performed  by  a 
brotherhood — and  sisterhood — of  pilgrims  un- 
under  the  direction  of  Pierre  Gerard  le  Bien- 
heureux,  or  Gerard  the  Blessed.  It  was  this 
Order  of  the  Hospital  that  came  forth  on  the 
occasion-  of  the  capture  of  the  city  by  the  Cru- 
saders, and  rendered  so  great  service  to  hu- 
manity by  caring  for  the  wounded  amd  dying. 
So  heroic  were  the  efforts  of  the  brotherhood, 
that  Raymond  du  Puy  joined  the  Order,  and 
Godfrey  himself  bestowed  on  them  their  first 
foreign  possession,  namely,  the  estate  of  Mont- 
baire  in  Brabant.  His  example  was  imitated 
by  other  princes,  and  it  was  not  long  until  the 
brothers  of  the  Hospital  found  themselves  in 
possession  of  abundant  means. 

Now  it  was  that  the  Order  took  on  a  per- 
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riianeiit  character.  After  thr  establishment  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem  (.ho  brothers  bound 
themselves  by  a  vow  to  labor  forever  in  the 
hospital*.  They  were  to  become  henceforth 
the  "servants  of  Christ  and  his  poor."  Their 
vows  embraced  the  trinity  of  mediseval  vir- 
tues— obedience,  chastity,  and  poverty.  As  a 
garb  they  chose  the  black  robe  of  the  Augus- 
tinian  monks,  and  to  this  was  added  a  white 
linen  cross  of  eight  points,  worn  on  the  left 
breast.  On  the  15th  of  February,  1113,  the 
Order  was  approved  by  Pope  Paschal  II.,  un- 
der the  name  of  the  "Brothers  Hospitallers 
of  Saint  John  in  Jerusalem." 

In  the  organization  which  was  thus  made 
regular  and  permanent,  Pierre  Gerard  was 
chosen  Guardian  and  Provost  of  the  Order. 
Gifts  poured  in  upon  the  fraternity.  A  splen- 
did church  was  built  on  the  traditional  site  of 
the  abode  of  the  parents  of  Saint  John  the 
Baptist,  and  hospitals  for  the  accommodation 
of  pilgrims  were  founded  in  the  principal  sea- 
port towns  of  Western  Europe. 

After  five  years  of  service  as  Guardian, 
Gerard  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Raymond 
du  Puy.  He  it  was  who,  in  order  to  protect 
the  Christians  of  Palestine  from  injury  or  in- 
sult at  the  hands  of  the  Moslems,  armed  him- 
self and  former  companion  knights,  and  thus 
gave  to  the  Order  its  first  military  cast.  The 
movement  was  applauded  by  the  age.  Both 
in  the  Holy  Land  and  in  the  West  the  broth- 
ers in  amis  became  more  popular  than  ever. 
The  chivalric  sentiment  was  thus  added  to  the 
charitable  vows  of  the  fraternity,  and  persons 
of  distinction  and  high  rank  began  eagerly  to 
seek  admission  into  the  Order.  The  vow  to  bear 
arms  in  defense  of  Christ  and  his  cause,  and 
to  defend  from  insult  and  wrong  the  Christians 
of  all  lands  and  languages,  was  taken  with 
even  more  enthusiasm  than  the  vow  of  mo- 
nasticism  and  charity. 

From  the  accession  of  Raymond  to  the 
guardianship  of  the  Order,  three  degrees  were 
recognized  in  the  hospital ;  knights,  priests, 
and  brothers-servants.  To  these  a  fourth 
grade,  called  sergeants  or  half-knights,  was 
presently  added;  and  to  these  intermediates 
certain  duties  in  both  the  field  and  the  in- 
firmary were  assigned. 

Under  the  auspices  of  Raymond,  a  code 
was  drawn  up  for  the  government  of  the 


Order.  The  Aiiiriistiniaii  rule  was  made  the 
basis  of  the  statute  adopted  tor  the  Brothers 
of  the  Hospital.  The  name  of  the  eh  let 
officer  was  changed  from  Guardian  to  Master, 
and  Saint  John  the  Baptist  was  substituted 
for  Saint  .John  the  Almoner,  as  the  patron 
of  the  brotherhood.  In  1120  the  new  con- 
stitution was  submitted  to  Pope  Calixtus  H., 
and  by  him  cordially  approved. 

So  rapidly  did  the  Hospitallers  extend 
their  establishments  and  membership  that  it 
was  presently  found  desirable  to  make — ac- 
cording to  the  nationality  and  language  of 
the  members — a  nine-fold  division  of  the 
Order.  The  commanderies  were  thenceforth 
classified  as  those  of  Provence,  Auvergne, 
France,  Italy,  Aragon,  Germany,  England, 
Castile,  and  Portugal. 

Before  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century, 
the  Hospitallers  had  become  a  powerful 
military  factor  in  the  affairs  of  the  East. 
Their  membership  embraced  the  most  pu- 
issant knights  of  Christendom.  During  the 
siege  of  Tyre,  they  contributed  powerfully  to 
the  capture  of  the  city,  and  the  final  expul- 
sion of  the  Moslems  from  Palestine.  In  1153 
they  aided  in  the  taking  of  Ascalon,  their 
valorous  actions  being  the  pride  of  the  Chris- 
tians and  the  terror  of  the  Saracens.  After 
these  successful  victories  for  the  Cross,  the 
wealth  of  the  Order  accumulated  with  great 
rapidity.  Nor  was  it  long  until  the  moral 
and  chivalric  grandeur  of  the  brotherhood 
began  to  be  undermined  by  the  invidious  in- 
fluences of  luxury  and  corruption.  As  early 
as  1168,  the  Master  Gilbert  d'Assalit,  suc- 
cessor to  Raymond  du  Puy,  was  seduced  with 
bribes,  together  with  the  larger  part  of  the 
Order,  to  violate  a  treaty  with  Egypt,  and  to 
make  an  invasion  of  that  country.  In  1187 
the  Hospitallers  of  Palestine  were  almost  ex- 
terminated in  the  disastrous  battle  of  Tiberias, 
where  Saladin  so  signally  overthrew  the  Chris- 
tians. When  possession  of  Jerusalem  was 
finally  regained  by  the  Saracens,  the  Order 
made  its  head-quarters  for  a  while  at  the 
Castle  of  Margat,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
woman's  hospitals  in  the  East  were  aban- 
doned. At  this  epoch,  the  knights  suffered 
much  from  their  disputes  and  rivalries  with 
the  Templars;  but  in  times  of  danger  both 
brotherhoods  gave  their  best  blood  in  defense 
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of  the  common  cause.  In  the  great  battle  of 
Gaza,  A.  D.  1244,  the  losses  of  both  Hos- 
pitallers and  Templars  were  so  great  that  the 
two  Orders  came  nigh  suffering  a  common  ex- 


at  this  time  that  the  Order  of  Saint  John 
became  a  maritime  power,  having  its  own 
fleets  and  winning  its  own  victories  in  the 
eastern  Mediterranean.  Early  in  the  four- 


BIRD'S-EYE  VIEW  OF  RHODES,  TIME  OF  THE  CRUSADES. 


tinction.  Finally,  when,  in  1291,  the  city  of 
Acre  was  taken  by  the  Moslems,  the  knights 
retired  to  Cyprus,  where  they  made  a  stand 
and  recruited  their  wasted  ranks  for  the  over- 
flowing commanderies  of  the  West.  It  was 


teenth  century,  they  seized  the  island  of 
Rhodes,  where  they  established  their  power, 
and  defied  the  Turks  for  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years.  In  1522  they  were  driven  from 
their  stronghold,  and  obliged  to  seek  a  new 
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footing  further  west.  They  sought  a  refuge 
first  in  Crete,  then  in  Mcs>ina,  then  in  the 
main-land  of  Italy,  and,  finally,  in  1530,  were 
given  the  island  of  Malta  by  the  Emperor, 
Charles  V.  This  sea-born  possession  they 
converted  into  a  fortress,  which,  in  spite  of 
the  most  strenuous  efforts  of  the  Turks,  was 
held  by  the  knights  until  1798,  when  it  was  j 
taken  by  Bonaparte. 

The  second  of  the  great  orders  of  knight- 
hood was  originally  known  as  the  KNIGHTS 
OF  TIII:  TEMPLE  OF  SOLOMON,  and  afterwards 
as  K NIC i ITS  TEMPLARS,  or  KNIGHTS  OF  THE 
RED  CROSS.  Under  these  various  designa- 
tions they  ran  a  briefer  but  more  glorious 
career  than  the  Hospitallers,  by  whom  they 
were  at  first  generously  aided  and  afterwards 
bitterly  opposed.  The  founding  of  the  Order 
of  the  Temple  dates  to  the  year  1117.  Two 
French  knights,  Hugues  des  Paiens  and  Geof- 
frey of  Saint-Omer,  perceiving  the  hardships 
to  wKich  Christian  travelers  were  exposed  in 
and  about  the  Holy  City,  took  upon  them- 
selves the  duty  of  conducting  the  pilgrims 
who  journeyed  between  Jerusalem  and  the 
Jordan.  This  charitable  office  soon  gained  a 
reputation  for  the  humble  warrior-guides,  and 
they  were  joined  by  seven  others,  like-minded 
with  themselves.  An  organization  was  effected 
under  the  benevolent  patronage  of  the  patri- 
arch of  the  city.  The  members  bound  them- 
selves by  the  usual  monastic  vows  of  obedi- 
ence, chastity,  and  poverty;  and  to  these  two 
others  were  added,  to  defend  the  Holy  Sepul- 
cher  and  to  protect  the  way-faring  pilgrims 
in  Palestine. — Such  was  the  humble  beginning 
of  the  Order. 

At  the  first  the  Knights  of  Saint  John, 
now  in  the  flush  of  their  heroic  virtues,  lent 
aid  and  encouragement  to  the  new  society  of 
brothers.  Nothing  was  to  be  feared  from  a 
humble  fraternity  known  by  the  name  of  the 
"Poor  Soldiers  of  the  Holy  City."  Nothing 
coulil  exceed  the  lowliness  of  the  meek  knights 
who  founded  the  brotherhood.  Hugues  and 
Geoffrey  had  one  horse  between  them,  and  him 
they  rode  together  on  their  first  missions  of 
benevolence.1  The  first  members  were  given 
a  lodging  by  Baldwin  II.,  who  assigned  them 

"The  great  seal  of  the  Templars  still  perpetu- 
ates the  story  of  the  lowly  origin  of  the  Order  in 
the  figure  of  the  steed  with  two  riders. 


quarters  in  his  palace  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
temple.  Their  first  armory  \\a>  t •>tal)li.«hed  in 
a- church  near  by,  and  here  were  stored  their 
first  knightly  weapons.  The  first  chapter  was 
limited  to  nine  members ;  but  this  limitation 
was  removed  by  the  council  of  Troyes  in  1127. 
At  this  assembly  St.  Bernard,  of  Clairvaux, 
was  commissioned  to  draw  up  a  suitable  code 
for  the  government  of  the  body,  and  to  devise 
an  appropriate  garb.  The  dress  chosen  was  in 
strong  contrast  with  that  of  the  Hospitallers, 
consisting  of  a  white  tunic  and  mantle,  with  a 
red  cross  on  the  left  breast.  The  rule  of  con- 
duct and  discipline  was  approved  in  1128  by 
Pope  Honorius  H.  The  principal  articles  were 
these:  The 
Knights  were 
bound  to  re- 
cite vocal 
prayers  at  cer- 
tain hours;  to 
abstain  from 
meats  f  o  u  r 
days  in  the 
week ;  to  re- 
frain  from 
hunting  and 
hawking ;  to 
defend  with 
their  lives  the 
mysteries  of 
the  Christian 
faith ;  to  ob- 
serve  and 
maintain  the 
Seven  Sacra- 
ments of  the 
Church,  the  fourteen  articles  of  faith,  the 
creeds  of  the  apostles  and  of  Athanasius;  to 
uphold  the  doctrines  of  the  Two  Testaments, 
including  the  interpretations  of  the  Fathers, 
the  unity  of  God  and  the  trinity  of  his  per- 
sons, and  the  virginity  of  Mary  both  before 
and  after  the  birth  of  her  Son ;  to  go  beyond 
the  seas  when  called  to  do  so  in  defense  of  the 
cause ;  to  fly  not  from  the  foe  unless  assailed 
by  more  than  three  Infidels  at  once. 

Such  was  the  nucleus  of  the  Order.  Hu- 
mility was  one  of  the  first  principles  of  the 
membership.  The  helmet  of  the  Templar  should 
have  no  crest — his  beard  should  not  be  cut — 
his  demeanor  should  be  that  of  a  servant  of 
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his,  fellows.  Each  member  on  assuming  the 
garb  of  a  Knight  must  be  girt  with  ;i  linen 
cord  in  token  that  he  was  henceforth  bound 
to  service. 

The  onrani/ation  of  the  Templars  embraced 
four  classes  of  members — knights,  squires,  serv- 
itors, and  priests.  Each  had  their  peculiar 
duties  and  obligations.  The  presiding  officer 
of  the  Order  was  called  the  Master — afterwards 
the  Grand  Master — and  he  had  as  his  assist- 
ants a  lieutenant,  a  seneschal,  a  marshal,  and 
a  treasurer,  all  of  whom  were  elected  by  the 
chapter.  The  states  of  Christendom  were  di- 
vided into  provinces,  and  over  each  was  set  a 
provincial  master.  The  Grand  Master  of  Je- 
rusalem was  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  entire 


be  affiliated  with  the  brotherhood  in  order  to 
share  its  benefits.  Every  thing  conspired  to 
make  the  Knights  the  favorites  of  the  cent- 
ury. They  had  the  prestige  of  Crusaders. 
They  had  St.  Bernard  for  their  Master.  They 
had  the  blessing  of  the  Pope.  They  had  the 
applause  and  gratitude  of  those  whom  they 
had  relieved  and  protected.  They  had  estates 
and  castles  and  churches.  They  had  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  great  and  the  benediction  of 
the  Church. 

It  was  the  peculiarity  of  mediaeval  institu- 
tions that  beginning  in  virtuous  poverty  they 
ended  in  luxury  and  crime.  As  early  as  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century  the  membership 
of  the  Templars  was  recruited  largely  from 
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brotherhood,  which  soon  grew  in  numbers,  in- 
fluence, and  wealth  to  be  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful organizations  in  the  world.  Counts,  dukes, 
princes,  and  even  kings,  eagerly  sought  the 
honor  which  was  everywhere  conceded  to  the 
red  cross  and  white  mantle  of  the  Templar. 

In  course  of  time  the  Knights  of  the  Temple 
became  a  sovereign  body,  owing  no  allegiance 
to  any  secular  potentate.  In  spiritual  mat- 
ters the  Pope  was  still  regarded  as  supreme, 
but  in  all  other  affairs  the  Grand  Master 
was  as  independent  as  the  greatest  sovereign 
<>t'  Km-op,.  The  houses  of  the  Knights  could 
not  be  invaded  by  any  civil  officer.  Their 
churches  and  cemeteries  were  exempt  from  in- 
terdicts; their  properties  and  revenues  from 
taxation.  So  great  were  the  immunities  thus 
enjoyed  that  thousands  of  persons  sought  to 


the  class  of  adventurers  and  outlaws  with 
whom  Europe  so  greatly  abounded.  St.  Ber- 
nard himself  declared  in  a  series  of  exhorta- 
tions addressed  to  the  Order  that  the  greater 
number  of  the  nobles  who  had  joined  the  sol- 
diers of  the  Temple  had  been  men  stained 
with  every  species  of  crime,  the  oppressors 
and  scourges  of  Europe. 

In  the  division  of  the  Christian  states  into 
provinces  by  the  Order  of  the  Red  Cross,  three 
were  formed  in  the  East — Jerusalem,  Antioch, 
and  Tripoli.  In  the  West  the  provinces  num- 
bered sixteen — France,  Auvergne,  Normandy, 
Aquitaine,  Poitou,  Provence,  England,  Ger- 
many, Upper  and  Lower  Italy,  Apulia,  Sicily, 
Portugal,  Castile,  Leon,  and  Aragon.  Of  all 
these  the  most  important  by  far  was  France. 
A  majority  of  all  the  Templars  were  French, 


73.  Contentions  with  Hildebr 


i  St.  Henry,  great-grandson 

GERMANY. 


.,  elected. 


56.  Henry  IV., 

aged  six  years. 


licit  absolution,  and 
victim  of  papal  vengea 


:i  HOUSE  OF  FRANCONIA. 

Robert,  whom  his 
a,  and  mils          mother,  i  'onstantia,  has  endeavored 


73.  A  series  of  bloody  wars  with 


Invasion  of  Wlllii 
the  Conqueror. 


monarch  dedines.    Private  van  are  con- 
les  with  their  vassals.    Underthem 


raise  to  il' 
.  and  the  power  "I 

VI.  and  his  successors  have  ma 

.  erown  begins  to«*^J£*  •JSgl  Imrodm^l'by  the  clergy  which  forbids  private 
I-n  A  Mr>r7  warfare  from  Wed  m*  till  Mondav  morning,  checks 

FRANCE.  civil  contests,  and  the  rise  of  free  and  chartered   owns  under 

Louis  VI.  weakens  feudal  oppression,  strengthens  the  powerof 
CAPETIAN    RACE.  the  monarch  and  leads  gradually  to  the  formation  of  a  middle 


.,  . 

son  of  Ethelred  II. 


<•  of  all  the    35.  Harold  I.  [66.  Harold  II.  elected. 

Danes !in  England.  lv  Williim  I 

4   Sweyn  k  -of  Denmark,  invades  England  the  second  time.    pfcWII       I  l-i 
ll.'i   Beciunos  king.  Canute  II., oppressive,; 

:i6.Edmund.l.,,lKV-  son^of  Canute  the;       HaroWa^^^. 

J          Norman  French  used  in  all  legal 

proceedings. 

41  Edward  the  Confessor #on  of  Ethelred  II.,  mild,  partial  to  th 
44.  Unitesall  the  laws-of  England  into  one  body,  called  the 
Common  Law.;  87.  Invading  Fra 

SAXON  restored.  87.  William  Ruf us 


ENGLiAND. 

i  16.  DANISH  KINGS. 


17.  Canute  the  Grejat,  a  Dane,  and  the 
most  powerful  jsovereign  in  Europe 


k  NORMAN  KINGS. 


Malcolm  II.;  he  publishes  a  new  code  of  Laws. 

SCOTLAND,  MDunc""- 


.  Malcolm  III.,  CANMORK. 


'.':;.  Donali 
99. 


40.  Macbeth  usurps  after  murdering  Duncan. 


•erdusl.  po.,  me  rers.au  nuiner. 
Aiicenna,  ph.  and  phys.,  d.  36,  a.  66. 


31.  Al  Kaymen,  caliph  at  Bagdad. 
The  Saracens  introduce  the  Arabic  numeral  55.  Bagdad  taken  by  the  Turks, 

ciphers  into  Europe.  From  this  time  the  caliphs  are  only  the  su 

Ferdusl   po    the  Persian  Homer.  preme  pontiffs  of  the  Mohammedan  faith 

•-   i.,  d.  36,  a.  66.  65.  The  Turks  take  Jerusalem 

from  the  Haracens. 
Chrittian  pilgrim*  insulted  and  robbed— one  cause  oj  the  Crusades 

Seljuk,  a  Turkish  officer  of  the  khan  of  Tartary,  becomes 
a  Mohammedan.  Togrul  Beg,  his  grandson,  after  some 
conquests  in  1037,  takes  the  title  of  sultan  ;  42.  he  con-  J 
quers  Persia ;  55.  takes  Bagdad,  where  he  establishes 
hiscapital.  Between  1055 and  lOSOthreemoreTurkish 
sultanries  are  erected  under  different  conquerors. 
Ducas  establishes  his  capital  at  Damascus,  Melech  at 
Aleppo,  ami  Cutlu  Muses  and  his  son  at  Iconium. 


MOHAMMEDAN 
EMPIRE. 


11.  Michael  V.       59.  Constantino  X. 
28.  Romanus  III.    42.  Constantino  IX. 


:;i.  Michael  IV. 


78.  Nicephorus. 


EASTERN  OR  GREEK  EMPIRE, 


54.  Theodora,  the  last  of  the  Macedonians. 

57.  Isaac  Comnenus  resigns.    81.  Alexius  I.  COMN 

54.  Schism  of  the  East  completed  [a  separation  of  th 

Eastern  or  Greek  Church,  from  the  ( 'hurch  o 

Rome)  after  two  centuries  of  contentions. 

Jsarning  and  commerce  some 
6S,  Romanus  IV.  DloQKNRS.    what  revive 


Bol6Slau8  (..the  first  king,  defeats  the  Germans,  Russians, am!  Mid  governs  with  \visdon 

DAI  AMD  Micislaus  II.    -II.  Casimir.     58.  Boleslaus  II.       "'.>.  Ladlslaus  I.,  THE  CARELESS 

rULHIlUi  Anarchy.    Previous  to  1UOO  A.  D.  Poland  was  governed  by  dukes. 


SWEDEN, 


d  to  have  been  introduced  into  Sweden  about  830,  and  Into  Den 
\    1>. 
The  in-  if  n  previous  to  the  fourteenth  century  is  confused  and  uncertain 


Sweyn  conquers  England.        36.  Canute  III.  74.  Harold  VII.  87.  Olaus.   ;<  >  Eric 

45.  Magnus  the  Good,  of  Norway,  k.     76.  St.  Canute  IV. 

16.  Canute  II.,  THK  GREAT,  Ire-    Civil  war.    64.  Peace.  Unhappy  times  for  near 

come«  king  of  England.                                                        century ;  of  nine  kings,  fii 
19.  Conquers  Norway.       are  assassinated. 


id  relative  to  the  investiture  of          38.  Col 

ed  of  his  dominions,  and  his  MI!.-  a 

oe,  he  goe§  to  Italy  to  so- 
r  various  struggles  ho  fulls  the  c 

•e  25.  Lothalre  II.  elected,    a 

'  6.  Henry  V.  He  takes  Pascal  II.  prisoner, 
diK's  not  release  him  until  he  res 
the  investitures. 

Marries  Matilda  of  England, 
he  Saracens  begins.  38.  HOU 


8.  LoiliS  VI.,  Tin.  m  able 

;;7.  Louis  VII.,  T 

42.  II. 
9.  W.  Eng.  Henry  defeated  and 

forced  to  retire.  . 

19.  BrenneviUe— Louis  de-    • 
featedbytheEn- 
24.  The  emperor  Hem 


RUSADING. 

ass  of  S.  • 


Abelani 


enry  I.,  THE  SCHOLAR,  usurps  the  throne  wt 
his  elder  brother,  Robert,  is  absent  on  a  c 
sade  :  proves  an  able  but  lieentious  king. 
6.  Henry  defeats  Robert,  takes  him  prison 
causes  his  eyes  to  be  burned  out,  and  o 
fines  him  for  life  (28  years)  in  a  castle  i 
35.  Stephen,  i 
fngth 

Normans. 

40.  Lin* 


Anar 


ee,  is  Injured  and  dies. 
rannical  and  cruel. 

lenry  marries  Matilda,  great-grand  daughu 
issue,  Matilda  or  Maud  ;  she  marries  Ge< 
earl  of  Anjou—  issue,  Henry  II.  _ 


VII.)  the  Bane. 
Vnarchy. 
dgar. 


24.  David  the  Saint. 


dfreyof  Bouillon,  duke  of  Lorraine;  Hugh.bro 
Robert,  son  of  William  the  Conqueror;  am 
head  of  600,000  warriors,  joined  by  Peter  t 
remnant  of  his  host,  besiege  Nice. 
Solyman,  at  the  head  of  the  Turks,  is  defeat© 
V  second  time  victorious,  the  Crusaders  ca 
sieged  in  Antioch  by  Solyman  and  the  Pe 
Ascalon— Godfrey  defeats  the  Moslems  (100,0 
Mustali. 

They  assault  Jerusalem,  and  obtain  the  obji 
the  deliverance  of  the  Holy  City  from  i 
Godfrey  is  elected  king. 


18.  John  I.  COMNENUS,  a  grea 


By  the  talents  and  bravery  of  the  CO  M  N  E 
power 


2.  Boleslaus  III. 


39.  La 


The  Erics  and  S 


2.  Nicholas.  35.  Ercl  I' 

5.  The  clergy  and  nobility  ob- 
tain the  chief  power.  39.  Er 


Henry,  a  grandson  of  Robert  of  France,  assist 

a  reward  of  his  bravery,  gives  him  his  daug 

12.  Alphonso  I.  39.  Pro 
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:'-">.  Ferdinand  I.  in  37 obtains 
Le.ui  by  marriage. 

CASTILE  A"D  LEON, 


05.  Alphonso  VI.  of  Leon  in  - 

tunes  kingof  Cas 
Don  Roderlgo.a  knigh 
errant,    surnamed    th 
Cld,  conquers  New  Gas- 
tile  for  his  sovereign. 


9.  Urraca  marries  Raymond  of  Franch 
She  makes  war  with  her  sister  The 
countess  of  Portugal . 

26.  Alphonso  VIII.  defeats 
divides  his  dominio 
his  two  sons. 


::>  Ramirez  I.    iVi.Sancho Ramirez. 

'6.  Unites  Navarre  to  his  rlomi 
80.  W.Moors.    W.  Peter 


4.  Alphonso  I.,  THK  WARRIOR.    \V-  Moon 
ions.  24.Ramirezll.,THKMuS] 

an  revolts  an-  'fintoa 


IT!  IV  41.  dormant  conquer  Apulia  :  William  created  duke. 

HALT,  57.  Robert  Guiscard,  duke. 

broil*  HI!  39  respecting  feudal  tenure*. 

nn.i  PISA,  rise  in  power  and  wealth.    The  foundations 

little  repuhlifs  wen-  laid  noon  after  900;  they  are  greatly  enriched  by  the  Crusades. 
3  Ardoln.  A  Herman  party  Invite*  Henry :  Ardoln  loses  most  of  Italy;  soon  after  resigns. 
4.  Henry  cornea  to  Italy  ;  in  a  quarrel  between  his  troops  and  the  people  Pavia  is  burnt,  which  ca 


2.  Wllliamlll.,  k  of  Sicily.   30.  Rodger  II.,  k.  of 
19-30.  War  between  Pisa  an 
Henry  V.,  emperor  and  king  of  Italy. 


ses  mutual  hatred.    Study  of  the  Civil  Law  re 


12OO 

son  of  H                                                 '•"<',  op- 
tlie   I'rninl  of  tlic  family  of  11 
ipr.     This  gives  rise  to  r                      •  >f  the 
ins  of  the  i»'|>e)  iiml  (ihihcline.s  [partisans 
),  which  for  three  centuries  desolate  Italy 

79.  Philip  cxeommunicat 

deric  1.,  BAHBABOSSA,  great-grcat-grandso 
Italy,  has  contests  with  the  pope,  a 
5IA.                                           90  Henry  VI. 

8.  Otho  IV.  t  marries  the  daughter  nf  I'hilip).    M.  Conrad,  IV. 
12.  Frederic  II                    up  th»oppott-                           ;         l;      Rodolph  1.  restores  order 
lion  against  thrae  successive  popes,                  i  the  death;         In  his  dlatracted  empire, 

•  •mid  tilth." 
•n.ll,r                        >.l|.  AdolphUI 
moti  <lrfattful  iwinrclty.                                         >  -.1. 
ed,  assassinated.                                     41.  League  of  the  Hanse  Towni  iwi.r                    _:hty)  for  the  pro- 
tection of  commerce  and  fjor  withstanding  the  exactions 
lot  Henry  IV.,                                                of  the  nobles.                     \ 
id  engages  in  the  Third  Crusade. 

•73.HOUSEOFHAPSBURG.  i 

so.  Philip  II.,  A  rut- 

theJ 
p.    A 

90.  I. 

11  11  c; 

i  tore 
.68. 

-'i.  St.  Louis  IX..                                                .1  living        (O.Philip  IV.,  TIIK  I/AIK, 

and  tlic  j,ower  o!  the  crown                        ihelloly  1 
&0.  '1 
aid 
li'i.  Louis,  son  of  I'hilip. 
•  in  John  d>  ,. 
70.  i                     ^  Tunis  on  his 
'.'-\.  Louis  VIM.  ,THI 

i  HABDY. 

II.,  fe!                           I.),  PLANTAGENET, 
ads  arc  i                               nt,  and  proves  the 
age. 
:  tiomas  a  Becket,  archbishop  of 
iterbury. 
Hiieror,  usurps,  notwithstand- 
ilda  and  her  son  Iletirv. 
•'  ket  killed. 
iken  prisoner  by  the  earl  of      89.  Richard 
a's  brother.    7:1.  Ilissonsrebel.    90.  (;.• 
74.  I1                    e  at  Becket's 
tomb. 
71.  Ireland  conquered  ;  Riven  by 
!.  —                       the  pope  10  Henry  II.  in.  56. 

lct            HOUSE  OF  PLANTAGENET 

15.  John  forced  to  submit  to  his  in-       58.  The  Statutes  of  Oxford  drawn  up  by  the  barons, 
ihe                    which  the 
MaqnaCharta.  •<                       ter,                  64.  /• 
win                   important  rights                       prisoner  by  Montfort                       :er, 
to  all  chi 
ucofiir*           16.  Henry  III.,  a  weak  king,  governed  by              65.  /                                i  ward  defeats  and 
HEROIC.                   foreign  favorites.                                              slays  Montfort,  me                     thci. 

72.  Edward  1.,  LON^MANHS,  a 
!.,  THE  LION.                                                                                                                             '  nor  and  states- 
;••,  defeats  Saliidin;  returning,  is  detained  a  prisoncrln  Gennnny.                             niel. 
John  Lackland,  a  weak  tyrant,  son  of  Henry  II.    In  1                                  nn    f>2.  W.i 
to  t  i                     .ate,  and  rccei\es  it  back  os  a  vassal  of  the  Holy  >                   kin;:.  Llewellyn,  slain  in 

R.  Bacon,  ph.,  d.  91.  1                  »  rrin.-.-  of  \v,i:. 
Not"                                                                                     i-           the  title  of  the  k 
OR  ANJOU.                 land  imjtntrfg  fjrfatly  in  civilization,  commfrcf. 

mlV. 
65.  William  1.,  THE  LION. 

William  the  Lion. 
11.  Alexander  II.. 

eh  king  ; 

he  small     "1.  Saladin,  sultan  of  Egypt,  a 
He  conquers  SjTla,  Assyria, 
taken. 
arc  themselves  be- 
are  again  victorious.         87.  He  defeats  the 
0,000  foot)under                         takes  Jernsa 
>yed  by  the                 91.  Acre  taken 
onlum.                                             1'hilip  A 
i                                                  '.'1    Richard  de 
1                                                   93.  Saliulin  '1 
are  div 
of  Louis  destroyed  in  Laodtcca. 
lower  of  the  Crusaders  dec! 
e  second  Crusade  cost  Europe  200,000  men. 

;io.  Batu  Khan,  nephew  of  iiuirmi.  inviel's  l-.urci|..'  at  the  head  of  1 
1,500,000  Moguls;  ravages  Kunia,  Poland,  Hungary,  and  advances 
wise  and  upright  prince.                      to  the  Danube  ;  establishes  himself  as  first  khan  of  Kipchak. 
Mesopotamia,  and  Arabia.   27.  Ougtal  Khan  completes  the  conquest  of  Northern  China.   91.  Mamelukes 
i    •                                                                                                               capture  Acre. 
!18.  Genghis  Khan,  sovereign  of  the  Moguls,  after  having  subdued      End  of  the  klng- 
Crusadersand      !        most  of  theTurtarsln  the  North  and  East  and  Northern  China,       dom  of  Jerusa- 
lem.                    !        enters  Persia,  and  in  six  years  subdues  that  country.                    Icm. 
by  Richard  and                 (25.  Marches  for  ('hina  ;  dies  upon  the  expedition  ;  his  empire  divided  among 
ugustus.                                      his  four  sons, 
feats  Saladin.                        The  empire  of  the  Moguls  included  all  Asia,  except  Arabia,  Turkey,  the 
les  and  his  dominions             southern  part  of  Hlndostan,  Chin-India,  the  south-eastern  part  of  China, 
Mid.                                         and  the  northern  part  of  Siberia.   It  also  embraced  the  eastern  part  (one- 
third)  of  Russia  In  Europe. 

1250-1382.  Mamelukes  rule  In  Egypt.  They  were  originally  Turkish 
slaves.     68  They  take  Antioch  from  the  Christians. 

ce.                         80.  Alexius  II.  COMNKMS. 

nus.                          83.  Andronlcus  1 
Turks  and 
85.  Isaac  Angelus. 

•omfs  an  object  of  respect  or  m 
Asia. 

li>.  Peter  de  Courtenay.                                     61.  Tl                                                  .nstan- 
:'..  Alexius  IV.,  Tin                       la.  Robert  de  Courtenay.                 tin                                <  h. 
i.  Baldwin  1.  crowned.                  Baldwin  II. 
i  French  or  Latin  emperors  a                                    01.  Mlcbael  Paleologus.    81.  The  Turk 

6.  Henry.                                                                                                                                 Jronlcus  II. 

73.  Mlcislaus  III. 
7,v  Caslmir  the  Just;  he 
/.                                       restores  peace. 

•2.  Lesko  restored.          ai.  Conrad  of  Mascma.                                                         79.  Lesko  the  Black. 
27.  Boleslaus  V.,    41.  Li,  mil-—  the  i 
aged  6.                 "fill  nine  sacks  with  the  right  oar*                                 _ 

50.  Waldemar. 

I'1  Eric  X. 
ir,.  John  1.    •*:.  Eric  XI.        \v:                                                      Mwns. 

/.   ,'iT.  Waldemar  1.,  THE  VICTORIOUS,  defeats 
the  Slavonic'  ]iiv:ites. 
V.                  70.  Destroys  Jomsberg,  the  grea 
<>icstronghol 

3.  Waldemar  II.  makes  gn                                           ErlcVI.    W.  Christopher  1 
taken  prisoner,  and  losesmost  of  hisacquisitions.    M.Abel.      59.  Eric  VII.        80.' 
test  city  in                                                       40.  Laws  of  Waldemar.                                      the  peasantry  to 
d  of  paganism.                                                     43.  Copenhagen  captured  by  the           Parliament 
Hanse  Towns.                                  N;.  Eric  VIM. 

BURGUNDY.    w.Sanchoi. 

11.  Alphonso  II..  THE  HAT.                   45.  Deposed  by  the  pope.             '  '  Diony«lus  or  Dennlt 
•£'.  Sancholl.,CAi>Ki.i.rs.     Hi.  Alphonso  ill.                                        tJwJuit. 

uda  Alphonso  I.  of  Aragon,  but  is  divorced, 
ancho  II.,  king  of  Castile,  ami 
Ferdinand  II.,  king  of  Leon. 
Alphonso  IX.,  king  of  Castile,  has  a  long 
and  prosperous  reign. 
.%.  Alphonso  IX.,  king. 

12.  Alphonso.  kiiij;  of  Castile  d.                                     Alphonso  X.  .  TMK\\  ISK.     71.1                        ror 
14.  Henry  1..  kin^'  oi  instil.'                                                   i  many  by  a  faction:  in  S2  deposed, 
17  St.  Ferdinand  III.,  king  of  Caotile.                     and  attempts  to  recover  his  throne  by  the 
30   1  nites  Castile  and  Leon.          aid  of  the  Moors. 

36.  St.  Ferdinand  takes  Cordova,             The  Alphonsine  Tahlft  formed. 

etc.,  from  the  Moors.                                               M  Sancho  U 

..    p,.tt.r 

mill.  ."THE  BAD.                                           97. 
ik  of  Venice  established. 
Merle  takes  Crrma.    67.  He  takes  Rome. 
'rederie  takes  Milan.             SS.  Pence  of  Con 
>.  William  IV..  THH  i  loon,  king  of  Sicily. 
74.  Frederic's  fourth  expedition  into  Italy. 
,  by  the  discovery  of  a  copy  of  the  Pandects. 

II.  renders  his  kingdom  tributary  to  the  Pope;  for  this  he  receives  the  title  of  Catholic.       '.11    James  II. 
IS.  James  1.   In  L".I  he  takes  Majorca  i: 
,.                                                     Peter  III.        S5  Alphonso  III. 

Frederic  II..  :..!:•  "f-i.  iii.     u   -to       50.  Conrad,  k.  of  the  sn  i!:.  -.      <;-.  Manfred. 
Germany  and  becomes  emperor.                                      t  i.  Charles  of  Anjou,  brother  of  Pt.  Louis,  is 
kin-.                                          iires  great 
stance,  which  re-establishes  the  Independence 
of  the  Italian  republics.                                                58.  Dreadful  naval  war  lietv.                       ad  Henna. 
10-12.  Kirst  war  between  Venice  and  Genoa.                                   Thomas  Aquinas,  div  ,  d.  74,  a.  50. 
-J.  Sicilian  Vespers. 
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mid  llii'ir  possessions  on  French  .-oil  exce.-Ued 
the  aggregate  of  all  others  together.  It  was 
i.-tiniiitcd  tltiit  bv  thr  middle  (if  the  thirteenth 
century  as  many  as  nine  thousand  manors  were 
held  by  the  Templars  of  France.  It  naturally 
came  to  pass  that  all  the  other  elements  of 
society  were  alarmed  and  excited  on  account  of 
the  bloated  development  of  this  monopoly  of 
the  wealth  and  honors  of  the  kingdom.  The 
protection  of  pilgrims  was  meanwhile  forgotten 
in  the  rivalry  for  power  and  the  lust  of  gain. 
In  the  course  of  the  subsequent  Crusades  the 
Knights  not  infrequently  acted  in  bad  faith 
towards  those  whom  they  pretended  to  serve. 
When  the  Christian  kingdom  in  the  East  tot- 
tered to  its  downfall,  the  Templars,  with  a 
strange  depravity  of  principle,  attempted  to 
secure  their  own  interests  by  separate  treaties 
with  the  Moslems ;  but  their  fortunes  were  in- 
volved with  those  of  the  Western  powers,  and 
all  went  down  together. 

The  chief  seat  of  the  Templars  remained  at 
Jerusalem  from  the  foundation  in  1118  to  the 
year  1187,  and  was  then  transferred  to  Auti- 
och.  Here  the  Grand  Master  had  his  head- 
quarters for  four  years,  removing  thence,  in 
1191,  to  Acre.  This  stronghold  of  Knighthood 
continued  to  be  the  head-quarters  of  the  Order 
until  1217,  when  a  third  removal  was  made 
to  the  Pilgrim's  Castle  near  Cesarea.  With 
the  capture  of  Acre,  in  1291,  and  the  conse- 
quent overthrow  of  the  Christian  kingdom,  the 
Templars  retired  to  Cyprus,  which  they  pur- 
chased from  Richard  the  Lion  Heart  for  thirty- 
five  thousand  marks. 

About  this  time  the  Order  fell  under  the 
ban  in  several  parts  of  the  West.  Especially 
in  France  were  the  suspicions  and  jealousies  of 
the  government  aroused  against  the  Knights. 
Their  exemption  from  all  the  burdens  of  the 
state,  their  arrogance,  their  pride  and  licen- 
tiousness all  conspired  to  excite  against  them 
the  dread  and  hatred  of  the  people  and  the 
king.  Nor  is  it  to  be  doubted  that  the  great 
wealth  amassed  Ivy  the  Order  in  the  course  of 
nearly  two  centuries  had  aroused  the  cupidity 
of  those  who,  unscrupulous  as  the  Knights 
themselves,  \\er.'  ready  to  seize  the  first  pre- 
text of  violence.  Especially  was  the  ho-tility 
of  Philip  the  Fair  of  France  awakened  against 
a  power  which  he  conceived  to  be  a  menace 
to  the  perpetuity  of  his  kingdom.  He  aceord- 
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inglv  determined  to  free  the  realm  (if  the  pre— 
HMM  of  the  dangerous  and  amliitious  brother- 
hood. He  took  counsel  with  Pope  Clement 
V.  how  the  ( )rder  might  lie  exterminated.  A 
judicial  inquiry  was  instituted,  the  Knights 
being  charged  with  heresy  and  immorality. 
In  1306  Jacques  de  Molay,  Grand  Master  of 
the  Templars,  was  induced  to  come  to  Paris, 
and  in  October  of  the  following  year  he  and 
all  the  members  of  the  brotherhood  in  France 
were  seized.  Their  property  was  taken  to 
await  the  issue  of  the  proceedings.  In  the 
course  of  the  trial  many  grave  accusations, 
some  of  them  contradictory  of  others,  were 
brought  forward,  and  the  brothers  were  made 
to  answer.  They  were  charged  with  infidelity, 
Mohammedanism,  atheism,  heresy,  profanation 
of  holy  things,  and  uncleanness.  The  prose- 
cution was  greatly  troubled  to  produce  evi- 
dence, but  balked  in  the  usual  methods,  a 
resort  was  had  to  torture,  and  many  of  the 
prisoners  made  confession.  The  Pope  was  loth 
to  give  his  sanction  to  a  measure  of  extermi- 
nation, but  Philip  was  determined,  and  the 
archbishop  of  Sens  lent  his  countenance  to  the 
proceedings. 

A  grand  council  was  called  in  Paris  on  the 
10th  of  May,  1310,  and  three  days  afterwards 
fifty-four  of  the  Templars  being  condemned 
were  led  into  the  field  behind  the  alley  of 
St.  Antoine  and  burned  at  the  stake.  This 
example  of  vindictive  fury  was  imitated  in 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  reign  of 
violence  provoked  action  from  the  Pope,  who 
'  two  years  later  convened  the  Council  of  Venice 
to  consider  the  question  of  the  fate  of  the 
Templars.  It  was  decided  that  the  Order  should 
be  abolished  and  its  property  confiscated ;  but 
at  the  same  time  the  Pope  reserved  his  judg- 
ment as  to  whether  the  Knights  were  guilty  of 
the  heinous  charges  brought  against  them. 
The  landed  possessions  of  the  famous  brother- 
hood were  transferred  to  the  Hospitallers,  and 
their  movable  property  went  to  the  sover- 
eigns of  the  various  states.  Everywhere  in 
Christendom,  except  in  the  kingdom  of  Por- 
tugal, where  the  brotherhood  assumed  the 
name  of  the  Knighte  of  Christ,  the  Templars 
as  an  organization  were  suppressed.  De  Molay 
himself  and  Guy  of  Auvergne  were  burned 
at  Paris. 

The  third    of   the  great    chivalric    bodies. 
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taking  its  rise  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades  was 
the  TEUTONIC  KNIGHTS,  or  KNIGHTS  OF  SAINT 
.M  AUY  OF  JERUSALEM.  Like  its  two  predecessors 
the^new  Order  was  based  on  a  union  of  mo- 
nastic and  military  service.  A  few  years  after 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Christians,  a 
German  merchant  and  his  wife,  dwelling  in 
the  city,  threw  open  their  house  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  sick  and  distressed  of  their 
own  nation.  The  attention  of  the  Patriarch 
was  called  to  this  benevolent  act,  and  a  chapel 
near  by  was  attached  to  the  humble  hospital, 
which  received  the  name  of  Saint  Mary.  The 
founder  of  the  institution  devoted  all  his  own 
means  to  the  work,  and  it  was  not  long  until 
alms  began  to  pour  in  in  aid  of  the  enterprise. 
Several  distinguished  Germans  contributed 
their  property  to  the  support  of  the  work  be- 
gun by  their  countrymen.  A  service  and  rit- 
ual were  established,  and  in  the  year  1119, 
only  one  year  after  the  founding  of  the  Tem- 
plars, the  new  Order  received  the  sanction  of 
Pope  Calixtus  II.  Religious  and  martial  vows 
were  taken  by  the  brothers,  who  made  the 
work  of  charity  and  the  relief  of  the  dis- 
tressed the  prominent  feature  of  their  dicipline. 

In  the  choice  of  a  dress  and  regalia,  the 
Teutonic  Knights  distinguished  themselves  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  Hospitallers  and  the 
Templars.  The  gown  was  black  with  a  white 
mantle,  and  on  this  was  a  black  cross  with  a 
silver  edging.  The  Order  soon  achieved  an 
enviable  fame,  and  its  members  became  the 
recipients  of  the  same  favors  and  honors  which 
were  showered  upon  the  other  two  brother- 
hoods. The  second  establishment  of  the  Teu- 
tonic Knights  was  founded  in  1189  by  the 
burghers  of  Bremen  and  Liibeck,  who,  during 
the  siege  of  Acre,  were  moved  to  build  a  hos- 
pital for  the  relief  of  their  countrymen.  The 
two  chapters  were  presently  combined  into  one 
order  by  Duke  Frederick  of  Suabia,  who  in 
1192  obtained  for  the  union  the  sanction  of 
Pope  Celestine  III.  The  rule  of  the  body  was 
amplified  and  the  discipline  of  the  Augustin- 
ians  adopted  for  its  government. 

At  the  origin  of  the  Teutonic  Order  none 
but  Germans  of  noble  birth  were  admitted  to 
membership.  Not  until  1221  were  sergeants 
and  priests  added  to  the  fraternity.  The  chief 
officer  was  called  the  Grand  Master.  At  the 
first,  he  had  his  residence  in  Jerusalem.  After 


the  fall  of  Acre  in  1291  he  removed  to  Venice 
and  shortly  afterward  to  Marburg. 

The  Teutonic  knights  first  appeared  as  a 
powerful  military  factor  in  the  affairs  of  Eu- 
rope about  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  In  1226  they  were  called  out  by 
the  Grand  Master,  Hermann  of  Salza,  to 
aid  Conrad,  duke  of  Masovia,  in  repelling 
the  Prussian  and  Lithuanian  pagans  from 
his  borders.  Their  valor  and  religious  zeal 
attracted  the  attention  of  all  the  European 
states;  and  Conrad  gave  them,  in  reward  for 
their  services,  the  province  of  Culm  on  the 
Vistula.  Establishing  themselves  in  this  ter- 
ritory, they  extended  their  authority  over 
Prussia,  Courland,  and  Livonia.  In  their 
wars  in  these  dark  regions,  they  carried  the 
sword  in  one  hand  and  tne  Gospel  in  the 
other,  and  the  pagans  were  given  their 
choice.  In  the  year  1309,  the  residence  of 
the  Grand  Master  was  transferred  to  Marien- 
burg,  from  which,  as  a  center,  the  Order 
became  almost  as  dominant  in  the  North  as 
the  Templars  in  the  South.  The  territory 
under  their  rule  extended  from  the  Gulf  of 
Finland  to  the  river  Oder,  and  the  annual 
revenues  of  the  fraternity  were  estimated  at 
800,000  marks.  The  highest  dignitaries  of 
Northern  Europe  eagerly  sought  membership, 
and  the  Church  smiled  her  fairest  approval. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Hospitallers  and  the 
Templars,  the  Teutonic  Order  felt  the  disas- 
trous effects  of  luxury  and  power.  The  hum- 
ble professions  and  practices  of  the  founders 
were  forgotten  by  the  haughty  German  barons 
who  now  controlled  the  destinies  of  the  brother- 
hood. Oppression  followed  in  the  wake  of 
opulence  and  authority,  and  violent  dissensions 
arose  as  the  precursors  of  decline.  By  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Order 
had  reached  its  climax.  At  that  epoch,  a 
series  of  conflicts  began  with  the  kings  of 
Poland  which  hastened  the  downfall  of  the 
fraternity.  In  1410  the  knights  fought  the 
great  battle  of  Griinwald,  in  which  they  were 
disastrously  defeated  by  Ladislaus  Yagellon; 
and,  in  a  subsequent  struggle  with  Casimir 
IV.,  West  Prussia  was  wrested  from  them 
and  annexed  to  the  Polish  dominions.  Even 
in  East  Prussia  they  were  reduced  to  the  rank 
of  vassals. 

At  length  the  proud  Knights,  galled  by  their 
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subjugation,  made  :in  effort  to  regain  their  in- 
dependence. In  152;)  they  revolted  and  went 
to  war,  but  the  conflict  resulted  in  a  still 
further  eclipse  of  their  fortunes.  East  Prus- 
sia was  reduced  to  a  duchy,  and  bestowed  by 
Sigismund  I.  on  the  Grand  Master,  Albert  of 
Brandenburg.  The  Order  became  the  shadow 
of  its  former  glory,  and,  after  a  precarious 
existence  of  three  centuries,  was  finally  abol- 
ished by  Napoleon  in  1809. 

Let  us,  then,  return  to  the  course  of  po- 
litical events  in  the  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem. 
When,  in  1118,  Baldwin  du  Bourg  succeeded 
his  cousin,  Baldwin  I.,  on  the  throne,  he  was 
indebted  for  his  elevation  to  the  influence  of 
his  powerful  kinsman,  Joscelyn  de  Courte- 
nay.  This  distinguished  nobleman  had  gone 
to  Asia  Minor  with  the  Count  of  Chartres  in 
the  wake  of  the  First  Crusade,  and  had  set- 
tled at  Edessa.  Afterwards  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Turks,  but,  after  five  years, 
he  escaped  from  his  captors,  and  received 
from  Baldwin  a  province  within  the  limits 
of  Edessa.  In  the  course  of  time  he  and 
his  patron  quarreled,  and  Joscelyn,  being 
grievously  maltreated,  retired  to  Jerusalem. 
Here  he  lived  at  the  time  of  the  death  of 
Baldwin  I.  He  and  Baldwin  du  Bourg  now 
made  up  their  quarrel,  and,  when  the  latter 
became  a  candidate  for  the  throne,  Joscelyn 
favored  his  election,  with  a  view  of  securing 
for  himself  the  Principality  of  Edessa.  The 
arrangement  was  carried  out,  and,  when  Bald- 
win II.  came  to  the  throne  of  Jerusalem,  De 
Courtenay  was  rewarded  with  his  kinsman's 
duchy. 

Edessa  proved  to  be  a  stormy  inheritance. 
From  the  first,  Prince  Joscelyn  had  to  fight 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  authority.  The 
Saracens  on  the  side  of  the  Euphrates  were 
full  of  audacious  enterprises,  and  the  utmost 
efforts  of  the  Christians  were  necessary  to 
keep  them  at  bay.  Such,  however,  were  the 
warlike  energies  of  the  veteran  De  Courto- 
nay,  that,  during  his  lifetime,  the  Moslems 
were  unable  to  break  into  his  dominions. 
At  the  last  he  met  his  fate  in  a  manner 
becomijg  the  hero  of  the  church  militant. 
While  laying  siege  to  a  fortress  near  the 
city  of  Aleppo,  the  aged  warrior  was  crushed 
beneath  the  ruins  of  a  wall;  and,  when  re- 
covered from  the  debris,  was  found  to  be 


fatally  injured.  He  was,  however,  conveyed 
to  Edessa,  and  there  awaited  the  hour  of 
doom.  His  son,  who  also  bore  the  honored 
name  of  .Joscelyn,  was  named  as  his  suc- 
cessor, and  to  him  the  dying  governor  looked 
for  the  defense  of  the  realm.  But  the  youth 
was  lacking  in  the  soldierly  vigor  of  the  father ; 
and,  when  the  latter  summoned  him  to  go  on 
the  instant  to  the  defense  of  a  stronghold  which 
had  been  attacked  by  the  Saracens,  the  younger 
De  Courteuay  replied  that  he  feared  his  forces 
were  insufficient.  Indignant  at  hearing  such 
a  word  as  fear  from  the  lips  of  his  son,  the 
bruised  and  mutilated  old  Crusader  ordered 
himself  to  be  carried  on  a  litter  to  where  the 
Saracens  were  besieging  his  town.  Learning 
of  his  approach,  the  enemy  broke  up  their 
camp  and  fled.  Whereupon,  looking  up  into 
heaven  from  his  couch,  the  chivalrous  De 
Courtenay  expired  in  unclouded  content. 

Events  soon  showed  that  the  date  of  hia 
death  was  a  dark  day  for  the  Principality  of 
Edessa.  The  younger  Joscelyn  was  a  me- 
diseval  roue.  Without  regard  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  government  or  the  glory  of  war, 
he  gave  himself  up  to  a  life  of  sensual  pleas- 
ure. Seeking  a  luxurious  retreat  on  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates,  he  surrounded  his  court 
with  others  like-minded  with  himself,  and 
gave  free  reign  to  appetite.  Such  measures 
as  were  essential  for  the  safety  and  welfare 
of  the  Principality  were  drowned  in  the  pleas- 
ures of  abandonment. 

At  the  same  time,  when  the  government 
of  Edessa  was  thus  falling  into  incompetent 
hands,  a  great  prince  appeared  among  the 
Moslems.  This  was  the  warrior  Sanguin,  sul- 
tan of  Mossul.  By  successful  campaigns,  he 
had  already  added  Aleppo  and  other  Syrian 
cities  to  his  dominions.  After  thus  strength- 
ening his  borders,  he  turned  his  attention  to 
Edessa,  and  eagerly  longed  for  an  opportunity 
to  measure  swords  with  that  degenerate  city. 
As  soon  as  he  learned  of  the  character  and  apt- 
itudes of  the  voung  De  Courtenay,  he  lost  no 
time  in  setting  out  on  a  campaign  against  the 
almost  defenseless  capital  of  the  Christian  duchy. 
While  Joscelyn  was  holding  high  carnival  on 
the  Euphrates,  the  sobering  intelligence  was 
borne  to  his  ears  that  a  powerful  Saracen  army 
had  already  encamped  before  Edessa.  It  is  the 
first  impulse  of  an  alarmed  drunkard  to  call 
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on  some  oue  soberer  than  liim;-elf  for  aid. 
The  terrified  DC  Courtenay  sent  immediately 
to  Mill'uvnt,  <|iiei'ii-rei_'ent  of  Jerusalem,  and 
to  the  prince  of  Autioch,  to  implore  their 
:i--i-lance  in  Ins  hour  of  peril.  But  neither 
the  queen  nor  the  prince  was  able  to  go  to 
his  rescue.  Edrss-i  was  left  to  her  fate;  and, 
after  a  siege  of  a  month's  duration,  the  vic- 
torious Saracens  entered  the  city,  and  put  the 
inhabitants  to  the  sword. 

Every  thoughtful  reader  of  history  must 
have  been  astonished  at  the  many  sudden  re- 
vulsions of  fortune  presented  for  his  contem- 
plation. The  career  of  the  warlike  Sanguin 
furnishes  such  an  example.  Just  as  his  do- 
minion seemed  to  be  firmly  established  by  his 
conquest  of  Edessa,  he  was  assassinated  by  his 
slaves ;  and  just  as  Joscelyn  de  Courtenay  was 
reduced  to  the  rank  of  an  adventurer  without 
a  province,  without  a  city,  he  suddenly  roused 
himself  from  his  stupor,  drew  his  sword,  and 
putting  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  retook 
his  capital  from  the  Moslems.  His  spasmodic 
heroism,  however,  was  not  sufficient  to  wrest 
the  citadel  of  Edessa  from  the  hands  of  the  foe. 
Meanwhile,  Noureddin,  son  and  successor  of 
Sanguin,  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  beleaguered 
garrison ;  and  the  Christians  found  themselves 
pressed  desperately  between  two  armies  of  Sar- 
acens, the  one  within  and  the  other  without  the 
city.  Finding  his  situation  hopeless,  Joscelyn 
determined  to  save  himself  and  his  army  by 
flight.  In  the  silence  of  midnight,  the  gates  of 
the  city  were  opened,  and  the  Christians  un- 
dertook to  make  their  exit.  But  the  garrison 
in  the  citadel  discovering  the  movement  made 
a  signal  to  the  Moslems  outside  the  walls  and 
the  escaping  army  was  suddenly  arrested  in  its 
flight.  Only  a  few  succeeded  in  breaking 
through  the  Saracen  camp  and  making  their 
way  to  the  friendly  settlements  on  the  Eu- 
phrates. All  the  rest  were  slaughtered.  Fully 
thirty  thousand  victims  were  hewed  down  in 
an  indiscriminate  massacre  by  the  relentless 
Islamites.  On  the  morrow  the  Crescent  was 
'  raised  above  the  blood-smeared  city,  and  the 
Christian  principality  of  Edessa  was  no  more. 
This  rjroat  disaster  occurred  iu  the  year 
1145.  The  news  of  the  fall  of  the  city  was 
>]>tvad  throughout  Christendom,  and  the  na- 
tions were  profoundly  stirred.  The  kingdom 
of  Jerusalem  was  shaken  to  its  center.  It  was 


evident  that  unless  a  rally  of  the  Western 
Christians  should  be  made  in  defense  of  their 
provinces  in  the  East,  the  whole  fabric  so  pain- 
fully reared  by  the  victories  of  the  first  Cru- 
saders, would  be  swept  away  by  the  reflux  tide 
of  Mohammedan  invasion.  It  was  this  condi- 
tion of  affairs  that  led  to  the  preaching  of  the 
SECOND  CEUSADE  iu  Europe.  The  principal 
agent  in  the  work  of  arousing  the  people  for 
the  succor  of  the  holy  places  of  the  East  was- 
Saint  Bernard,  abbot  of  Clairvaux. 

Many  circumstances,  however,  now  con- 
duced to  a  second  uprising  of  the  European 
Christians.  The  half-century  which  had  elapsed 
since  the  Council  of  Clermont  had  planted  in 
several  of  the  Western  states  the  conditions, 
of  another  movement  on  Asia  similar  to  the 
first.  In  France,  King  Philip  I.  died  in  the 
year  1106,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Louis 
the  Fat.  The  latter  from  the  age  of  eighteen 
had  been  associated  with  his  father  in  the  gov- 
ernment. The  intellect  of  the  new  sovereign 
was  comparatively  a  blank,  but  his  moral  qual- 
ities were  of  a  higher  order  than  was  com- 
mon in  his  age.  He  had  a  sincere  regard  for 
justice,  and  his  temper  had  something  of  that 
gayety  and  enthusiasm  for  which  the  subjects 
of  his  remote  descendants  became  so  noted 
among  the  more  somber  peoples  of  Europe. 
The  better  energies  of  Louis's  reign  were  ex- 
pended in  a  laudable  effort  to  protect  the  peas- 
antry of  France  from  the  exactions  of  the 
feudal  nobility.  The  larger  part  of  his  time 
was  consumed  in  petty  wars  with  his  barons, 
whom  he  endeavored  in  vain  to  repress  and 
force  into  obedience.  This  task,  however, 
was  beyond  the  limits  of  his  power.  The  time- 
had  not  yet  arrived  when  the  arrogance  of 
the  French  nobility  was  to  be  broken  on  the 
wheel  of  royal  prerogative. 

In  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  reign,  Louis 
was  involved  in  a  war  with  Henry  I,  king  of 
England.  It  will  be  remembered  that  that 
ambitious  prince  had  succeeded  his  brother 
William  Rufus  when  the  latter  was  killed  in 
the  forest ;  also  that  the  duchy  of  Normandy 
had,  during  the  absence  of  Robert  Short  Hose 
in  the  East,  been  held  as  an  appanage  of  the 
English  crown.  On  the  return  of  Robert  from 
Palestine,  he  repossessed  himself  of  his  estates, 
but  was  presently  assailed  by  his  brother, 
driven  from  his  castles,  captured  and  con- 
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<iemned   to   perpetual    imprisonment   in    the 

fortress  of  Cardiff.  William,  the  son  of  Duke 
Robert,  fled  for  his  life  and  sou-lit  refuse 
with  the  king  of  France.  It  was  the  pn.tr.-- 
tion  of  this  fugitive  prince  l>y  Louis  the  Fat 
that,  brought  on  a  war  between  that  monarch 
and  Kin":  Henry.  A  battle  was  fought  between 
their  armies  at  Breuncville,  in  which  the 
English  were  victorious,  but  the  victory  was 
neither  bloody  nor  decisive.  Indeed,  it  was 
the  peculiarity  of  the  feudal  wars  in  the  West 
not  to  kill  but  to  capture,  for  the  ransom  of 
•distinguished  captives  was  more  profitable  to 
the  victor  than  the  brief  exhibition  of  dead 
bcxlies  on  the  battle-field.  Only  three  Knights 
are  said  to  have  been  slain  in  the  battle  of 
Brenneville.  It  happened  that  at  the  time  of 
the  conflict  Pope  Calixtus  II.,  who  had  escaped 
from  the  disturbances  of  Italy,  was  sojourning 
in  France.  The  potentate  was  greatly  grieved 
at  the  war  which  had  broken  out  between  his 
subjects  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Channel.  He 
accordingly  mediated  between  them,  and  the 
two  kings  agreed  to  be  at  peace. 

In  the  year  1124  hostilities  broke  out  a 
second  time  between  the  two  kingdoms.  The 
Emperor,  Henry  V.,  of  Germany,  had  in  the 
mean  time  married  the  Princess  Matilda, 
daughter  of  Henry  I.,  and  the  English  king 
now  willed  upon  his  powerful  father-in-law  to 
aid  him  in  his  war  with  Louis  the  Fat.  The 
Emperor  gladly  accepted  the  invitation,  for  he 
had  many  causes  of  enmity  against  King  Louis. 
The  latter  raised  a  powerful  army  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  but  before  actual  hostilities 
began  Henry  V.  died,  and  the  war  was  thus 
averted.  As  to  Prince  William,  Louis  bestowed 
on  him  the  earldom  of  Flanders  as  a  recom- 
pense for  the  loss  of  Normandy,  but  the  young 
earl  presently  died  from  the  effects  of  a  neg- 
lected wound. 

In  1129  King  Louis  had  his  eldest  son 
Philip,  who  was  the  pride  and  expectancy  of 
the  state,  crowned  with  himself  as  heir  appar- 
ent to  the  throne.  Two  years  afterwards, 
however,  the  prince  died,  and  such  was  the 
effect  of  the  los,s  upon  his  father  that  the  king 
was  inconsolable  and  refrained  for  a  long  time 
from  public  dutie-.' 

1  The  manner  of  the  death  of  the  Dauphin  well 
illustrates  the  existing  conditions  of  life  in  Paris. 
AVhile  the  prince  \v;is  riding  through  the  filth  and 


In  the  following  year  the  succession  was 
c-'aMMied  to  Prince  Louis,  the  king's  second 
.-on,  then  but  twelve  years  of  age.  Two  years 
afterwards,  borne  down  with  excessive  corpu- 
lency, the  monarch  was  attacked  with  a  mal- 
ady, and,  believing  his  end  at  hand,  he  sought 
diligently  to  be  reconciled  with  all  his  foes. 
I).-tiny,  however,  had  appointed  him  three 
additional  years  of  life.  He  died  in  1137, 
and  was  sincerely  lamented  by  his  subjects. 

In  accordance  with  the  previous  settlement, 
the  crown  passed  peaceably  to  Prince  Louis, 
who  took  the  title  of  Louis  VII.  It  was  his 
good  fortune  to  have  for  his  minister  the  Abbe 
Segur,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  scholarly 
men  of  the  kingdom.  With  such  a  support  the 
young  king  found  opportunity  in  the  early 
years  of  his  reign  to  indulge  his  natural  love 
for  chivalrous  amusements,  to  which  he  de- 
voted most  of  his  time.  His  first  serious  busi- 
ness was  in  1142,  when  he  became  involved  in 
a  quarrel  with  the  Pope  respecting  the  right 
of  investiture  in  the  French  church.  He  also 
alienated  from  himself  Earl  Thibaud  of  Cham- 
pagne, whose  sister  had  been  married  to  the 
Count  of  Vermandois.  Him  the  king  induced 
to  divorce  his  wife,  and  to  wed  a  sister  of 
Queen  Eleanor.  Thibaud  was  so  greatly  in- 
censed that  he  took  up  arms,  and  the  king,  in 
order  to  suppress  the  insurrection,  marched  a 
large  force  into  Champagne,  and  laid  siege  to 
the  castle  of  Vitry.  Meeting  with  a  stubborn 
resistance,  he  set  fire  to  the  fortress,  and  by 
an  unexpected  spread  of  the  conflagration  the 
town  was  wrapped  in  flames.  A  church  in 
which  thirteen  hundred  human  beings  had 
taken  refuge  was  a  part  of  the  holocaust.  The 
king,  who  had  not  intended  that  the  fire  should 
do  so  horrible  a  work,  was  near  enough  to  hear 
the  shrieks  of  the  dying,  and  was  seized  with 
remorse  and  terror.  Never  afterwards  did  he 
recover  from  the  shock,  and  the  work  of  paci- 
fying his  conscience  became  henceforth  his 
chief  concern.  It  was  while  he  was  brooding 

rnhhish-encumbered  streets  a  swine  ran  against 
his  horse,  threw  him,  and  fatally  crushed  the 
rider.  The  king  thereupon  issued  an  edict  that 
swine  should  not  be  allowed  to  run  at  large  in  the 
streets ;  but  the  proclamation  was  so  seriously  re- 
sisted by  the  monks  of  (St.  Antoine  that  the  order 
was  so  modified  as  to  give  their  sacred  pigs  the 
freedom  of  the  city,  on  condition  that  said  pigs 
should  wear  bells!  Such  was  Paris! 
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over  his  crime  that  the  news  was  borne  to  the 
West  of  the  fall  of  Edessa,  and  the  project  of 
warding  off  the  vengeance  of  heaven  by  un- 
dertaking a  Crusade  was  at  once  suggested  to 
Louis's  mind  as  a  means  of  expiation.  An 
assembly  of  barons  and  bishops  was  called, 
and  the  wish  of  the  king  to  undertake  a  cam- 
paign against  the  Infidels  of  Asia  was  presented 
for  discussion.  The  measure  was  received  with 
much  favor,  and  the  Pope,  on  being  consulted, 
gave  his  approval  of  the  enterprise. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Empress  Matilda,  the 
childless  widow  of  Henry  V.  of  Germany,  had 
been  given  by  her  father,  Henry  I.  of  England, 
to  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  son  of  that  Prince 
Foulque  who,  by  his  marriage  with  the  queen- 
regent  of  Jerusalem,  was  acting  so  large  a  part 
in  the  Christian  kingdom  of  Palestine.  It  was 
a  project  of  the  English  king  (for  he  now  had 
no  son1)  to  establish  the  succession  to  his 
daughter,  with  Geoffrey  for  Prince  Consort. 
Very  averse,  however,  to  such  a  project  were 
the  barons  and  squires  of  England,  who  pre- 
ferred a  man  for  their  ruler.  For  this  reason 
they  took  sides  with  the  Prince  Stephen,  son 
of  Adela,  daughter  of  the  Conqueror,  aud  vig- 
orously supported  his  claims  against  those  of 
Matilda.  In  the  year  1127,  the  English  king 
went  abroad  and  resided  with  his  daughter, 
the  Empress  Matilda,  whose  three  sons  by 
Plantagenet  cheered  their  grandfather  with 
the  prospect  of  the  future.  In  1135,  Henry 
I.  died  at  St.  Denis,  but  was  brought  home  to 
England  for  burial. 

Events  soon  showed  that  the  precautions 
taken  by  the  late  king,  respecting  the  succes- 
sion, were  of  no  avail.  His  nephew,  Stephen, 
upon  whom  he  had  bestowed  many  favors,  in- 
cluding a  large  estate  in  Normandy,  immedi- 
ately appeared  on  the  scene  to  dispute  the 
claims  of  Matilda.  Every  thing  went  in  his 
favor,  and  he  was  crowned  in  Westminster,  in 
1135.  Before  the  friends  and  supporters  of 
the  wife  of  Plantagenet  were  well  aware  of 
the  usurper's  proceedings,  the  whole  affair  was 
success  fully  concluded;  and  Stephen  found 
time  to  fortify  himself  in  popular  esteem.  So 

1  Prince  William,  the  only  son  of  Henry  I.,  was 
drowned  at  sea  while  returning  from  Normandy, 
whither  he  hail  lieen  taken  by  his  father  to  receive 
the  homage  of  the  liarons  of  that  duchy,  in  the 
year  1120. 


when  David,  king  of  Scotland,  took  up  arms- 
against  him,  the  English  monarch  was  able  to 
meet  him  on  equal  terms ;  and  David  was  in- 
duced, by  the  cession  of  a  part  of  the  four 
northern  counties  of  England,  to  desist  from 
hostilities.  The  Earl  of  Gloucester,  a  natural 
son  of  the  late  King  Henry,  was  disposed  to 
fight  for  the  rights  of  his  father's  family;  but 
the  other  barons  of  the  realm  refused  to  join 
the  enterprise,  and  the  earl  was  obliged  to 
submit. 

It  soon  happened,  however,  that  the  sever- 
ity of  Stephen  towards  his  nobles  disturbed 
their  loyalty;  and  after  the  manner  of  the 
men  of  their  age,  they  went  over  to  the  oppo- 
sition. Hostilities  broke  out  between  the  rival 
parties,  but  the  war  was  conducted  in  the  des- 
ultory and  indecisive  manner  peculiar  to  the 
feudal  times.  It  was  not  until  February  of 
1141  that  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  who  com- 
manded the  army  of  Matilda,  succeeded  in 
bringing  his  enemy  to  battle  before  the  towa 
of  Lincoln.  Here  a  terrible  conflict  ensued, 
in  which  King  Stephen  was  defeated,  cap- 
tured, and  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Bristol. 
Matilda  entered  London  in  triumph  and  was 
acknowledged  as  queen.  Before  her  corona- 
tion, however,  she  behaved  in  so  imperious  a 
manner  towards  the  people  of  the  city  as  to 
alienate  the  affections  even  of  her  best  sup- 
porters. Within  a  month  she  was  obliged  to 
fly  to  Winchester  for  safety.  From  this  place 
she  was  quickly  driven  to  Devizes,  and  the 
Earl  of  Gloucester,  in  attempting  to  follow  her 
thither,  was  in  his  turn  captured  and  shut  up 
in  the  castle  of  Rochester. 

The  rival  parties  were  now  in  a  position  to 
exchange  their  noble  prisoners.  The  Earl  of 
Gloucester  was  given  up  for  Stephan.  The 
former  immediately  repaired  for  Normandy  to 
bring  over  Matilda's  eldest  son,  the  Prince 
Henry  Plantagenet,1  to  whom  the  people  al- 
ready began  to  look  for  a  solution  of  their 


1  The  name  Plantagenet  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  dispute.  The  best  etymology,  perhaps,  is. 
that  which  derives  the  word  from  Low  Latin  p/on- 
tagenistie,  meaning  "  broom  twigs.  "  It  appears 
that  Foulque,  Count  of  Anjou,  who  first  bore  the 
name  of  Plantagenet,  had  committed  some  crime 
for  which,  on  going  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  he 
was  scourged  with  broom ,  and  accepted  the  title 
which  was  given  in  commemoration  of  his  pun- 
ishment. 
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difficulties.  Stephen  resinned  the  exercise  of 
the  royal  prerogatives,  and  besieged  the  em- 
press in  the  castle  of  Oxford.  After  a  season 
she  made  her  escape  and  fled  to  Abingdon, 
where  she  was  presently  joined  by  Gloucester 
and  her  son.  The  warfare  between  her  and 
Stephen  continued  until  1147,  when  the  Karl 
of  Gloucester  died,  and  .Matilda  resigning  her 
claim  to  her  son,  retired  with  that  prince  into 
Normandy.  For  six  years  there  was  a  lull,  but 
in  1153  young  Henry,  now  grown  to  man's 
estate,  raised  an  army,  and  returning  to  Eng- 
land renewed  the  struggle  for  the  crown.  The 
rival  princes  came  face  to  face  at  the  town  of 
VVallingford,  but  the  barons  on  neither  side 
were  disposed  to  begin  a  battle  in  which  they 
had  nothing  to  gain  and  every  thing  to  lose. 
Stephen  and  Henry  were  thus  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  their  arbitration,  and  it  was  decided 
that  the  former,  whose  only  son,  Eustace,  had 
recently  died,  should  continue  king  of  Eng- 
land during  his  life,  and  that  the  crown  should 
then  descend  to  Henry. 

Such,  then,  was  the  condition  of  affairs  in 
England,  when  the  voice  of  St.  Bernard  was 
heard  afar  announcing  the  capture  of  Edessa 
by  the  Turks,  and  calling  on  Christendom  to 
rally  to  the  rescue  of  the  imperiled  Cross. 
Meanwhile,  in  Germany,  in  1106,  the  great 
but  unfortunate  Emperor,  Henry  IV.,  died, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  unlilial  son,  Henry 
V.  The  accession  of  the  latter  was  accom- 
plished by  the  influence  of  the  papal  or  anti- 
German  party ;  but,  no  sooner  was  the  young 
monarch  seated  on  the  throne  than  he  went 
over  to  the  policy  of  his  father,  and  set  him- 
self against  the  assumptions  of  the  Church. 
In  a  short  time  he  and  Pope  Paschal  II.  were 
embroiled  in  the  same  way  as  Henry  IV.  and 
Gregory  had  been  in  the  preceding  century. 

The  general  result  of  the  long  struggle  was 
the  gradual  decline  of  Imperial  influence,  until 
the  shadow  of  the  Carlovingian  reality  was 
hardly  any  longer  seen  outside  of  the  borders 
of  Germany,  and  even  here  the  spirit  of  feu- 
dalism, cooperating  with  the  destruction  of 
civil  wars,  had  reduced  the  Empire  to  a  fic- 
tion. Nor  was  the  character  of  Henry  V.  of 
a  sort  to  revive  the  reality  of  three  centuries 
ago.  He  was  a  cold,  stern,  and  heartless 
prince,  whose  chief  motive  of  action  was  a 
certain  rational  selfishness,  and  whose  prin- 


cipal virtue  was  force  of  will.  The  latter 
quality  was  in  constant  and  salutary  exercise 
in  repressing  the  arrogance  of  the  German 
feudal  lords,  who  were  robbers  or  gentlemen 
just  as  the  sword  of  authority  was  drawn  or 
sheathed  by  their  master. 

The  first  foreign  enterprise  undertaken  by 
Henry  was  the  invasion  of  Italy.  In  1110 
he  raised  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  knighta, 
and  crossed  into  Lombardy.  The  cities  of 
that  realm  acknowledged  his  authority,  as 
did  also  -Matilda  of  Tuscany.  Even  the 
Pope  deemed  it  expedient  to  yield  to  his 
powerful  antagonist,  and,  going  forth,  met 
him  as  a  friend.  His  Holiness  agreed  to 
officiate  at  the  coronation  of  Henry,  but 
still  claimed  the  right  of  investing  the  bish- 
ops. To  this  the  Emperor  would  not  assent, 
and  the  Pope  then  made  the  radical  proposi- 
tion that  there  should  be  a  complete  "sepa- 
ration of  Church  and  State" — that  is,  that 
the  bishops,  abbots,  and  priests  should  give 
up  their  secular  power,  and  become  simply 
officials  of  the  Church.  This,  of  course,  in- 
volved the  reversion  to  the  crown  of  the 
lands  belonging  to  the  ecclesiastics.  The 
measure  was  assented  to  by  Henry,  and  the 
long  and  bitter  quarrel  between  the  Popes 
and  the  Emperors  seemed  at  an  end. 

Not  so,  however,  in  reality.  When  Henry 
advanced  to  Rome,  he  was  met  by  a  great 
procession  headed  by  the  Pope.  The  two 
potentates  walked  hand  in  hand  into  the 
city.  But,  when  the  agreement  was  read 
in  the  presence  of  the  bishops  assembled  in 
St.  Peter's,  there  was  an  angry  tumult,  and 
the  ecclesiastics  refused  to  ratify  the  compact. 
The  ceremony  of  coronation  was  brought  to  a 
standstill,  the  Pope  refusing  to  proceed ;  but 
he  was  at  once  seized  by  the  German  knights, 
and  the  scene  became  one  of  a  bloody  riot. 
After  two  months  the  Imperial  party  was  tri- 
umphant. Pascal  was  obliged  to  put  the 
crown  of  empire  on  the  head  of  Henry,  and 
the  supporters  of  the  papal  prerogative  were 
for  the  time  forced  into  submission. 

On  his  return  into  Germany,  the  Emperor 
made  a  successful  campaign  against  the  Thu- 
ringians  and  Saxons;  and,  in  1114,  married 
the  Princess  Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry  I. 
of  England.  Presently  afterwards  there  was 
a  general  revolt  in  the  North  of  Germany. 
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Friesland,  Cologne,  Thuringia,  and  Saxony 
all  renounced  the  Imperial  authority,  and 
took  up  arms  to  maintain  their  independ- 
Before  this  difficulty  could  be  set- 


ence. 


tied,  the  Emperor  was  called  into  Italy,  on 
account  of  the  death  of  the  Countess  of 
Tuscany,  who  bequeathed  her  realm  to  the 
Church,  instead  of  to  the  empire,  as  had  been 
previously  agreed.  Henry  succeeded  in  secur- 
ing Tuscany,  and  also  in  installing  a  new 
Pope  of  his  own  appointment  in  place  of 
Pascal,  who  had  died.  The  French  and 
Italian  bishops,  however,  now  made  common 
cause,  and  elected  another  pontiff,  by  whom 
Henry  was  excommunicated.  But  the  ful- 
mination  of  such  a  ban  had  already  become 
less  terrible  than  of  old,  and  the  act  was  ig- 
nored both  by  Henry  himself  and  Calixtus, 
who  came  to  the  papal  chair  in  1118. 

Four  years  later  a  great  diet  was  convened 
at  Worms  for  the  final  settlement  of  the  dis- 
pute between  the  Popes  and  the  German  Em- 
perors. The  question  was  laid  before  the  body 
and  a  decision  was  reached  to  the  effect  that 
henceforth  the  investiture  of  bishops  with  the 
ring  and  crosier  should  remain  with  the  Pope ; 
but  all  nominations  to  the  episcopal  office 
should  be  made  in  the  Emperor's  presence, 
and  the  candidates  should  receive  their  tem- 
poral authority  from  him.  Such  was  the  cel- 
ebrated Concordat  of  Worms,  by  which  the 
quarrel  between  the  papal  and  imperial  parties 
was  settled  for  a  period  of  fifty  years. 

In  1125  Henry  V.  died  at  Utrecht,  in 
Holland.  According  to  popular  belief,  the 
judgment  of  Heaven  was  upon  him  for  his 
unnatural  conduct  towards  his  father.  He 
went  down  to  the  grave  without  an  heir,  and 
there  were  few  to  mourn  for  his  untimely 
death.  His  haughtiness  and  cold  temper  had 
alienated  even  his  personal  following,  and  the 
church  was  little  disposed  to  hallow  the  sepul- 
cher  of  one  who  had  endeavored  with  all  his 
might  to  force  her  into  submission. 

Henry  V.  was  the  last  of  the  Hohenstanfen 
princes.  The  national  diet  which  was  sum- 
moned after  his  election  was  more  favorable  to 
the  papal  party  than  any  which  for  a  long 
time  had  been  convened  in  Germany.  After 
a  stormy  session  the  choice  of  the  electors  fell 
upon  LOTHAIRE,  Duke  of  .Saxony,  who  at  once 
evinced  his  servility  to  the  church  by  begging 


for  a  coronation  at  the  hands  of  the  Pope,  and 
by  giving  up  that  provision  of  the  Concordat 
of  Worms  which  required  the  bishops  to  be 
nominated  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor. 
To  compensate  for  this  loss  of  prerogative  he 
undertook  to  obtain  of  Frederick  of  Hohen- 
staufen  the  estates  which  had  been  bequeathed 
to  that  prince  by  Henry  V.  But  in  the  war 
which  followed  the  Emperor  was  defeated  and 
obliged  to  give  up  the  contest.  In  1133  he 
went  to  Rome  and  was  crowned  by  Pope  Inno- 
cent II.  Such  was  his  humility  that  he  agreed 
to  pay  to  the  church  an  annual  tribute  of 
four  hundred  pounds  for  the  possession  of 
Tuscany — an  act  by  which  he  virtually  ac- 
nowledged  himself  a  vassal  of  the  Romish  See. 

It  was  at  this  epoch  that  the  violent  and 
disgraceful  feud  broke  out  between  the  rival 
Popes  Innocent  and  Anaclete.  Lothaire  was 
in  duty  bound  to  take  sides  with  the  former, 
while  the  lattsr  was  supported  by  Roger  II., 
the  Norman  king  of  Sicily.  In  1137  the  Em- 
peror conducted  an  army  into  Southern  Italy, 
and  gained  some  successes  over  the  opposition. 
But  before  the  campaign  could  be  brought  to 
an  end  Lothaire  found  it  necessary  to  return 
to  Germany.  On  his  way  thither  he  was 
attacked  with  a  fatal  malady,  and  died  in  the 
Brenner  Pass  of  the  Alps. 

When  the  national  diet  was  convened  for 
the  choice  of  a  successor,  the  most  prominent 
candidate  for  the  throne  was  Henry  the  Proud, 
duke  of  Bavaria.  In  addition  to  his  hered- 
itary claims  to  the  throne,  he  had  greatly 
strengthened  his  cause  by  marrying  Gertrude, 
the  only  daughter  of  Lothaire.  The  great 
prominence  of  Henry,  however,  acted  against 
him  in  the  diet ;  for  the  electors  were  jealous 
beforehand  of  one  who  seemed  likely  to  prove 
an  emperor  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  They 
accordingly  turned  from  the  able  and  haughty 
Prince  of  Bavaria,  and  in  violation  of  the  pre- 
vious settlement  elected  CONRAD  of  Hohenstau- 
fen.  To  this  action  Henry,  who  was  himself 
a  member  of  the  diet,  would  not  assent ;  and 
when  the  Emperor  elect  undertook  to  force 
him  into  submission,  he  raised  an  army  of 
Saxons  and  went  to  war.  Before  any  decisive 
result  could  be  reached,  however,  Henry  the 
Proud  died,  and  the  claims  of  the  Guelphic 
House  descended  to  his  nephew,  afterwards 
known  as  Henrv  the  Lion.  The  brother  of 
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the  late  duke  continued  the  war  with  Conrad 
of  Ilohenstaufen,  and  in  the  course  of  time 
the  cause  of  the  Bavarian  princes  became  iden- 
tified witli  that  of  the  papal  party,  while  that 
of  Conrad  was  espoused  by  the  imperialists 
throughout  Germany.  From  this  time  forth 
the  name  of  GUKI.I-II  was  used  to  designate 
the  former,  and  GIIIHKI.I.INE  to  denote  the 
latter  party  in  the  long  and  violent  struggle 
which  ensued. 

The  conflict  between  the  Guelphs  and  Ghib- 
bellines  broke  out  with  the  year  1139,  and 
continued  for  centuries  together,  being  the 
most  obdurate  and  persistent  contest  known  in 
the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  in 
the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  this  Conrad  of 
Hoheustaufen  that  the  Christian  principality 
of  Edessa  was,  as  already  narrated,  captured 
by  Noureddin  and  his  Turks.  Let  us  then 
after  these  long  digressions — necessary  to  an 
understanding  of  the  condition  of  affairs  of 
the  leading  states  of  Western  Europe,  during 
the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century  as  well  as 
to  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  origin  and 
character  of  the  three  great  Orders  of  Knight- 
hood,'destined  hereafter  to  take  so  prominent 
a  part  in  the  conduct  of  the  Crusades — re- 
sume the  story  of  the  second  uprising  of  the 
European  Christians  under  the  inspiration  of 
the  preaching  of  St.  Bernard. 

This  distinguished  abbot  began  his  work  in 
the  spring  of  1146.  A  great  assembly  was 
culled  at  Vezalay,  and  Bernard,  clad  in  the 
garb  of  an  anchorite,  stood  on  the  hillside  out- 
side the  walls  and  harangued  the  multitude. 
Among  those  present  were  the  king  and  queen 
of  France,  together  with  all  the  most  distin- 
guished barons  of  the  kingdom.  Not  even 
Peter  the  Hermit  was  more  successful  in  kind- 
ling the  enthusiasm  of  the  throng  at  Clermont 
than  was  the  great  preacher  of  Clairvaux  of 
rousing  the  assembly  of  Vezalay.  When  his 
oration  was  concluded  the  host  was  in  the 
white  heat  of  passion  and  raised  the  wild  cry 
of  Dieu  le  Veutl  with  all  the  ardor  of  the  first 
Crusaders.  King  Louis  flung  himself  on  his 
knees  before  the  orator  and  received  the  badge 
of  the  cross.  Queen  Eleanor  also  gladly  ac- 
cepted the  token,  and  the  barons  and  kniirhts 
crowded  and  surged  around  the  speaker  until 
he  was  obliged  to  tear  up  bis  own  vestments  to 
supply  the  sacred  emblem  for  their  shoulders. 


In  oilier  places  the  scene  was  repeated. 
Every  province  and  city  was  roused  from  its 
slumbers.  France  was  on  fire,  but  \\hen  St. 
liernard  went  to  Spires  and  besought  the  Km- 
peror  Conrad  to  join  the  enterpri,-e  the  latter, 
who  was  naturally  of  a  lukewarm  disposition, 
was  hard  to  rouse  from  his  German  immobil- 
ity. Not  until  the  eloquent  abbot  paused  in 
the  midst  of  mass  and  expatiated  on  the  guilt 
of  those  who  refused  to  fly  to  the  rescue  of 
the  imperiled  cross  did  the  apathy  of  Conrad 
give  place  to  emotion.  His  eyes  brought  forth 
the  witness  of  tears,  and  he  meekly  and  cour- 
ageously assumed  the  cross.  The  German 
barons  followed  the  example  of  their  sover- 
eign, and  the  warmth  of  the  glow  which  had 
been  kindled  at  Vezalay  was  felt  in  the  som- 
ber castles  of  the  North.  Even  the  women  of 
Germany  armed  themselves  with  sword  and 
lance  and  took  the  vow  of  the  cross. 

Thus  were  the  king  of  France  and  the  ruler 
of  the  German  Empire  brought  into  an  alliance 
against  the  distant  but  hated  Infidel.  It  was 
agreed  that  their  armies,  setting  forth  in  the 
spring  of  1147,  should  rendezvous  at  Constan- 
tinople. 

With  the  break  of  winter  all  the  roads  of 
France  and  Germany  were  thronged  with  pil- 
grim warriors,  on  their  way  to  the  various 
camps.  The  upheaval  surpassed,  if  possible, 
the  outpouring  of  the  First  Crusade,  in  so 
much  that  St.  Bernard  found  occasion  to  write 
to  the  Pope,  saying:  "Villages  and  castles 
are  deserted,  and  there  are  none  left  but  wid- 
ows and  orphans,  whose  husbands  and  parents 
are  still  alive."  Everywhere  men  were  seen 
wending  their  way  to  the  places  appointed  by 
their  leaders.  Shepherds  left  their  flocks  in 
the  field.  Peasants  abandoned  their  oxen  still 
harnessed  to  their  carts.  Tradesmen  quitted 
their  places  of  barter.  Lords  were  seen  issu- 
ing from  their  castles.  Priests  left  the  village 
church,  and  monks  the  monastery.  Every 
class  of  society  contributed  a  full  quota  of  its 
best  men  for  the  recovery  of  Edessa  and  the 
rescue  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher. 

Nor  did  France  and  Germany  only  send 
forth  their  hosts  with  the  sacred  badges  of  red 
on  their  shoulders.  England,  though  rent 
with  the  strife  between  the  usurping  Stephen 
and  the  aspiring  Plantagenets,  and  Italy,  dis- 
tracted with  the  quarrel  between  the  papal 
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and  imperial  parties,  both  alike  sent  forth 
their  bauds  of  warrior  knights  to  join  the 
armies  of  Capet  and  Hohenstaufen. 

The  Emperor  established  his  head-quarters 
at  Ratisbon.  Here  were  gathered  his  dukes 
and  barons,  armed  for  the  distant  fray.  Hither 
came  Bishop  Otho,  of  Frisigen;  Duke  Fred- 
erick Barbarossa,  of  Suabia,  nephew  of  Con- 
rad; the  Marquis  of  Montferrat;  the  Duke  of 
Bohemia,  and  many  other  dukes  and  barons, 
brave  and  notable.  A  hundred  thousand  war- 
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KNIGHTS  GOING  FORTH  TO  THE  SECOND  CRUSADE. 

riors  were  here  collected,  and,  putting  himself 
at  the  head,  the  Emperor  began  his  march  to 
the  East. 

Emperor  Emauuel  Comnenus,  grandson  of 
Alexius,  was  now  ruler  of  the  Greeks  of  By- 
zantium, and  to  him  ambassadors  were  sent 
by  tho,  crusading  chiefs,  announcing  their  ap- 
proach to  Constantinople.  Many  were  the 
professions  of  friendship  made  by  the  wily 
Emperor  of  the  Greeks  to  the  hardy  warriors 
of  Europe,  and  many  were  the  secret  messa- 
ges which  he  at  the  same  time  sent  to  the 


Asiatic  sultans,  apprising  them  of  the  move- 
ments of  their  foes.  It  became  the  policy  of 
Comnenus,  as  it  had  been  of  his  grandsire,  to 
play  double  with  the  Christian  and  the  Sara- 
cen, to  the  end  that  his  own  interests  might 
in  any  event  be  subserved. 

When  the  Crusaders  at  last  reached  Con- 
stantinople, they  were  received  with  outward 
blandishments  and  inward  hostility.  Conrad 
and  his  chiefs  had  discernment  enough  to  per- 
ceive the  actual  sentiments  with  which  they 
were  entertained ;  and,  although  it  had 
been  agreed  that  the  German  army  should 
await  the  approach  of  the  French  at  the 
Eastern  capital,  so  keen  was  the  resent- 
ment of  the  leaders  that  they  hastened 
their  departure,  and  crossed  the  Bosphorus 
into  Asia. 

No  sooner  were  the  Crusaders  beyond 
the  sea  than  the  hostility  of  the  Greeks, 
which  had  been  hidden  under  their  du- 
plicity until  now,  began  to  show  itself  in 
a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken.  All  the 
towns  were  shut  and  barred  against  the 
army  of  Conrad,  and  the  Crusaders  began 
to  suffer  for  provisions.  Greek  hucksters 
from  the  top  of  the  walls  bargained  with 
the  hungry  knights  outside,  to  whom  they 
let  down  baskets  in  which  to  receive  the 
silver  paid  for  their  meal — and  the  meal 
was  found  to  be  adulterated  with  an  equal 
part  of  lime ;  nor  did  the  impudent 
traders,  from  whom  the  German  chiefs 
were  obliged  to  secure  their  supplies,  for- 
bear to  utter  against  their  customers  such 
taunts  and  insults  as  plentiful  arrogance 
behind  a  wall  might  safely  discharge  at 
hungry  valor  on  the  outside. 

Worse  than  this  was  the  perfidy  of  the 
Greek  guides,  whom  Comnenus  sent  out 
to  lead  the  Crusaders  to — destruction.  Know- 
ing well  the  lines  of  march,  these  supple, 
faith-breaking  rascals  conveyed  to  the  Sara- 
cen scouts  full  information  of  the  course  to 
be  taken  by  the  German  army.  So,  in  addi- 
tion to  misguiding  the  forces  of  Conrad,  the 
Greeks  purposely  led  them  into  dangerous 
places,  where  ambuscades  had  been  carefully 
laid  by  the  enemy.  At  last,  however,  the 
river  Meander  was  reached,  and  there,  on 
the  opposite  bank,  the  Moslems  had  gathered 
in  great  force  to  resist  the  passage.  And  now 
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followed  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  epi.-i  >•  li  - 
of  the  Holy  Wars. 

The  Meander  was  barely  fordable,  if  ford- 
able  at  all,  by  infantry.  Conrad,  ho\vc\er, 
eager  to  reach  the  foe,  and  believing  that  his 
men  could  swim  or  struggle  through  the 
deeper  part  of  the  current,  drew  up  the  Cru- 
saders on  the  hither  hank,  exhorted  them  to 
heroic  battle,  and  gave  the  order  to  plunge 
into  the  stream.  The  command  was  obeyed 
with  alacrity,  and  so  great  a  number  of  war- 
riors rushed  into  the  river  that  the  current 
was  broken  above  and  the  waters  ran  away 
from  below,  leaving  the  bed  almost  as  dry  as 
the  banks.  Great  was  the  amazement  of  the 
Moslems  at  this,  to  them,  miraculous  phe- 
nomenon. Believing  that  their  enemies  were 
aided  by  supernatural  powers,  they  made  but 
a  feeble  resistance,  and  then  fled  in  a  route. 
The  Germans  pursued  the  flying  foe,  and 
slaughtered  them  by  thousands.  Years  after- 
wards their  bones  might  be  seen  bleaching  in 
heaps  along  the  bank  of  the  Meander. 

The  effect  of  the  victory  was  very  inspir- 
iting to  the  Crusaders,  who  began  to  draw  the 
fallacious  inference  that  they  were  invincible. 
From  the  Meander,  Conrad  took  his  way  in 
the  direction  of  Iconium.  Still  at  the  mercy 
of  his  Greek  guides,  he  was  led  into  the 
defiles  near  that  city,  where  the  sultan  had 
collected  an  immense  army  to  oppose  his 
further  "progress.  While  the  Germans  were 
making  their  way  through  a  narrow  pass, 
they  beheld  above  the  hill-crests  the  spear- 
heads and  turbans  of  what  seemed  an  innu- 
merable host  of  Moslems.  Great  was  the 
disadvantage  at  which  the  Crusaders  were 
placed  in  the  battle  which  ensued.  Encum- 
bered with  heavy  armor,  it  seemed  impossible 
for  them  to  reach  and  smite  the  light-armed 
Saracens,  who  swooped  down  on  them  from 
above.  It  was  not  long  until  the  line  of 
march  was  blocked  up  with  the  dead  bodies 
of  German  warriors.  Thousands  upon  thou- 
sands were  slain ;  and  Conrad  had  the  infinite 
chagrin  of  seeing  his  army  melting  away  under 
the  blows  of  an  anomy  who,  from  his  inacces- 
sible position,  suffered  scarcely  any  los-cs. 

After  struggling  vainly  and  courageously 
against  the  fate  of  his  situation,  the  Emperor 
perceived  that  his  only  hope  lay  in  a  retreat. 
He  according  withdrew  the  remnant  of  his 


forces  from  the  defiles,  and  began  to  fall 
back  in  the  direction  by  which  he  hud  come, 
li  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  any 
portion  of  the  <!ernmii  army  was  saved  from 
destruction.  The  Turkish  cavalry  hung  on 
flank  and  rear,  and  every  straggler  from  the 
compact  column  of  the  ever-decreasing  and 
weary  remnant  was  cut  down  without  mercy. 
Slowly  and  desperately,  Conrad  made  his  way 
back  across  Asia  Minor,  and  finally  reached 
Constantinople.  Nine-tenths  of  his  warrior 
knights  had  perished  under  the  javelins  and 
swords  of  the  Moslems. 

Doubtless  the  fatal  folly  of  the  Second  Cru- 
sade consisted  in  the  failure  of  the  French  and 
German  armies  to  form  the  intended  junction 
at  the  Eastern  capital.  Nothing  could  have 
been  more  disastrous  than  the  premature  ad- 
vance of  Conrad  before  the  arrival  of  his  allies 
on  the  Bosphorus.  In  the  mean  time  King 
Louis  of  France,  repairing  to  the  abbey  of 
St.  Denis,  took  from  above  the  altar  that  cel- 
ebrated banner  called  the  Oriflamme,  and  bore 
it  with  him  as  his  standard.1  Together  with 
Queen  Eleanor,  he  obtained  permission  to  de- 
part from  the  kingdom — a  fact  illustrative  of 
the  strong  ascendency  of  the  French  church 
over  civil  authority  in  the  twelfth  century. 
The  queen,  who,  before  her  marriage  to  Louis, 
had  as  Princess  of  Aquitaine  been  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  culture  of  the  South,  took 
with  her  the  refined  ladies  of  her  court,  and 
a  band  of  troubadours  to  enliven  the  tedium 
of  the  expedition.  The  first  point  of  rendez- 
vous was  the  frontier  city  of  Metz,  and  here 
•were  gathered  by  hundreds  and  thousands  the 
barons,  knights,  and  warriors  of  the  kingdom. 
The  early  autumn  was  occupied  with  the  ad- 
vance to  Constantinople,  where  Louis  arrived 
with  his  army  about  the  beginning  of  October. 

On  reaching  the  Eastern  capital  the  French 
were  received  with  all  the  fictitious  ardor 
which  Comnenus  was  able  to  assume.  His 
professions  of  friendship  were  unbounded,  and 
for  a  while  Louis  and  his  knights  believed  them- 
selves to  be  the  most  cordially  entertained  of 
any  soldiery  in  Christendom.  By  and  by,  how- 
ever, the  king  learned  that  Comnenus  was  of 


1  The  old  national  banner  of  the  Capetian  kings 
was  called  tlie  Oriflnmme,  from  having  its  ed;:es 
shaped  like  flames  of  fire,  and  being  attached  to  a 
stail"  of  gold. 
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a  certainty  in  secret  alliance  with  the  Turks, 
and  that  his  covert  intent  was  to  compass  the 
destruction  of  the  Western  armies.  Such  was 
the  indignation  of  the  French  knights  that 
they  were  fain  to  fall  upon  the  Eastern  capital 
and  snatch  the  scepter  from  the  hands  of  the 
treacherous  Greek.  A  council  was  held  and 
prudence  and  moderation  hardly  prevailed  to 
hold  back  the  wrathful  barons  from  their 


Comneuus  soon  perceived  the  change  in  the 
sentiments  and  demeanor  of  his  guests,  and 
fearing  their  presence  in  the  city,  sought  a 
means  of  securing  their  departure.  He  ac- 
cordingly spread  abroad  the  report  —  known  to 
himself  to  be  false  —  that  Conrad  and  his  Ger- 
mans were  gaining  great  victories  over  the  Sar- 
acens in  the  regions  of  Icouium.  The  French 
were  thus  fired  with  emulation,  and  the  leaders 
fearing  lest  the  honors  of  the  Crusade  should 
be  gathered  by  Conrad  and  his  barons,  urged 
an  immediate  departure.  Comnenus  soon  had 
the  gratification  of  seeing  King  Louis  and  his 
army  on  the  other  side  of  the  Bosphorus. 

Not  far  had  the  French  advanced  into  Asia 
Minor  until  intelligence  came  of  the  over- 
whelming disaster  which  had  befallen  the  Ger- 
mans in  the  defiles  of  Iconium.  The  news,  how- 
ever —  for  such  was  the  spirit  of  the  age  —  damp- 
ened not  the  ardor  of  the  warlike  French.  Not 
only  did  they  press  forward  to  meet  the  enemy, 
but  they  became  over-confident,  and  took  but 
little  precaution  either  in  camp  or  marching. 
They  made  their  way  through  Laodicea  with- 
out encountering  the  Moslems  ;  but  beyond  the 
limits  of  this,  province  lay  a  mountainous  re- 
gion, peculiarly  favorable  to  the  tactics  of  the 
Turks  —  and  here  the  latter  had  gathered  to 
oppose  the  Christians. 

It  was  now  the  fate  of  King  Louis  to  be 
overtaken  and  entrapped  in  precisely  the  same 
manner  as  Conrad  had  been  at  Iconium.  In 
the  defiles  beyond  Laodicea  the  careless  French 
encamped  in  a  position  especially  favorable  to 
their  own  destruction.  While  the  Crusaders 
were  in  the  usual  confusion  of  the  camp,  the 
Saraeens  suddenly  appeared  by  thousands  on 
the  heights  and  rushed  down  with  yells  and 
trumpet  ami  drum  upon  the  astounded  French. 
The  surprise  was  complete.  The  main  body 
of  Louis's  army  was  in  a  position  where  ad- 
vance, retreat,  and  battle  were,  all  alike  well- 


nigh  impossible.  The  horror  of  the  scene  that 
ensued  was  greater  even  than  that  which  had 
been  witnessed  in  the  pass  of  Icouium.  The 
gorges  were  soon  filled  with  the  mangled  bodies 
of  the  chivalry  of  France  ;  and  upon  this  bleed- 
ing mass  of  humanity  huge  rocks  came  crash- 
ing down  from  the  precipice  above. 

The  king  behaved  with  the  greatest  valor. 
Collecting  a  body  of  his  best  knights  he  charged 
the  enemy,  and  secured  a  position  from  which 
after  nightfall  he  made  his  escape  and  rejoined 
all  his  soldiers  who  had  succeeded  in  extricat- 
ing themselves  from  the  defiles.  Reorganizing 
his  forces  as  best  he  could  he  then  made  his 
way  to  the  Greek  city  of  Attalia,  where  he 
was  received  with  the  usual  treacherous  civil- 
ity. The  French  encamped  without  the  walls, 
and  negotiations  were  opened  between  the 
king  and  the  governor  of  the  city.  The  latter 
offered  to  furnish  a  fleet  and  convey  the  French 
to  a  place  of  safety;  and  although  the  squad- 
ron was  only  sufficient  to  receive  the  king, 
his  nobles  and  cavalry,  he  accepted  the  pro- 
posal and  embarked  for  Antioch.  As  to  the 
foot-soldiers  of  his  army,  they  were  left  to 
their  fate  before  the  walls  of  Attalia.  The 
Greeks  would  not  receive  them  into  the  city. 
The  Saracens  spared  none  who  fell  within  their 
power.  Gradually  the  French  were  reduced 
to  a  handful.  Some  turned  Mohammedan, 
others  died  in  despair.  The  rest  were  dispersed 
or  slain.  AVith  the  exception  of  those  who 
accompanied  the  king  to  Antioch  none  were 
left  to  tell  the  story. 

In  the  early  spring  of  1148,  Louis  and 
Eleanor  with  their  Knights  reached  the  city 
of  Antioch.  This  old  capital  of  Syria  was 
now  governed  by  Raymond  of  Poitiers,  uncle 
of  the  queen  and  grandson  by  marriage  of 
Bosmund  of  Tarento.  This  relationship  secured 
to  the  French  a  cordial  reception.  Amid  the 
plenty  and  sunshine  of  the  palaces,  and  under 
the  branching  trees  of  Antioch,  the  horrors  of 
the  expedition  were  forgotten,  and  Queen 
Eleanor's  troubadours  tuned  their  harps  and 
sang  the  songs  of  the  South.  She  who  was 
herself  the  center  of  this  romantic  revival  gave 
way  tci  the  admiration  with  which  she  was 
oppressed,  and  lulled  by  the  soft  airs  of  Syria, 
behaved  not  after  the  manner  of  a  queen,  for- 
got her  espousals,  provoked  the  king's  jealousy, 
and  was  by  him  carried  off"  to  Jerusalem. 


QUEEN  ELEANOR  AND  HER  TRCUHADUCRri.—  Drawn  by  Guetave  Dore. 
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Here  Louis  was  received  with  great  enthu- 
siasm, lu  the  city  he  met  Conrad,  who,  after 
his  retreat  to  Constantinople,  had  put  on  the 
saudal-shoon,  taken  the  scallop-shell  and  gone 
as  a  pilgrim  to  the  Holy  City.  BALDWIN  III., 
the  young  ruler  of  Jerusalem,  was  thus  en- 
abled to  entertain  on  Mt.  Zion  the  king  of 
France  and  the  German  Emperor.  It  was  not 
to  be  presumed  that  the  younger  of  the  three 
princes  would  allow  such  an  opportunity  to 
pass  without  improvement.  He  called  a  coun- 
cil of  the  great  Christians  of  the  East  to 
assemble  at  Acre  for  the  consideration  of  the 
interests  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  Louis 
and  Conrad  both  attended  the  assembly.  Many 
projects  for  the  further  establishment  of  the 
cross  in  the  East  were  debated  before  the  coun- 
cil, and  it  was  finally  determined  that  an  ex- 
pedition should  be  undertaken  by  the  combined 
armies  of  Syria  against  the  city  of  Damascus. 

The  German  Emperor  and  the  kings  of 
France  and  Jerusalem  were  appointed  as  lead- 
ers. The  campaign  was  begun  with  alacrity 
and  zeal,  and  the  patriarch  of  the  Holy  City, 
walking  before  the  army,  carried  the  cross  as 
the  source  of  inspiration  and  the  earnest  of 
victory.  On  arriving  at  Damascus  the  Cru- 
saders encamped  in  the  orchards  and  gardens 
outside  the  walls,  and  immediately  began  a 
siege  of  the  city.  For  a  while  the  investment 
was  pressed  with  great  vigor  and  every  pros- 
pect of  success.  It  seemed  certain  that  the 
old  capital  of  the  Caliphate  would  be  wrested 
from  the  followers  of  the  Prophet,  and  added 
to  the  Christian  dominions  in  the  East. 

But  as  the  hour  of  capture  drew  near,  the 
richness  of  the  prize,  seemingly  within  the  grasp 
of  the  allied  armies,  proved  the  ruin  of  the 
enterprise.  For  who  should  have  the  Queen 
City  of  the  desert  when  the  capture  should  be 
effected?  Conrad  and  Louis  decided  that  Da- 
mascus should  be  given  to  Thierry,  Count  of 
Flanders;  but  the  barons  of  Syria,  unwilling 
that  the  Western  leaders  should  gain  such  a 
complete  influence  over  the  Christian  states  of 
the  East,  refused  their  assent,  and  demanded 
the  city  for  one  of  their  own  number.  In  the 
hour  of  possible  victory,  violent  discord  broke 
out  in  the  camp  of  the  besiegers.  Ayoub, 
governor  of  Damascus,  learning  of  the  quarrel, 
made  haste  to  avail  himself  of  the  folly  of  his 
foes.  He  so  managed  an  intrigue  with  the 


Syrian  party  in  the  Crusaders'  camp  that  the 
grip  of  the  investment  was  presently  broken, 
and  the  whole  enterprise  was  quickly  brought 
to  nothing. 

For  a  brief  season  the  minds  of  the  Chris- 
tian warriors  were  now  occupied  with  the  pro- 
ject of  an  expedition  against  Ascalon.  But 
both  Conrad  and  Louis  were  in  reality  anx- 
ious to  return  to  Europe,  and  the  second  ex- 
pedition was  abandoned.  With  the  coming  of 
autumn  1149,  the  king  of  France  took  ship  at 
Acre,  and  returned  to  his  own  realm.  He 
was  accompanied  by  a  small  fragment  of  his 
once  splendid  army,  and  was  received  with  lit- 
tle honor  by  his  subjects.  His  bearing  ever 
afterwards  was  rather  that  of  a  monk  than 
that  of  a  king.  Queen  Eleanor  little  appre- 
ciated the  alleged  heroism  of  her  husband,  and 
still  less  his  monastic  manners  and  behavior. 
Tired  out  with  his  conduct  and  ill  success,  she 
separated  herself  from  him,  procured  a  divorce, 
and  retired  to  her  own  province  of  Aquitaine, 
which  now  reverted  to  her  as  a  dowry. 

Very  little  was  the  king  affected  by  this 
infelicity.  He  satisfied  himself  with  circulat- 
ing the  report  that  while  at  Antioch  the  queen 
had  fallen  in  love  with  a  horrid  Turk,  named 
Saladin,  and  that  even  then  she  had  been  dis- 
loyal to  the  royal  bed.  By  this  means  he 
hoped  to  be  revenged,  and  to  destroy  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  future  marriage  between  Eleanor 
and  any  Christian  prince.  Not  so,  however, 
the  result.  The  charms  of  the  queen  had  lost 
none  of  their  power.  Scarcely  had  she  left 
Paris  on  her  way  to  Aquitaine  when  the  Count 
of  Blois,  through  whose  province  she  was  pass- 
ing, arrested  her  progress,  and  attempted  to 
wed  her  by  force.  She  managed,  however,  to 
escape  from  the  snare,  and  made  her  way  to 
Tours,  where  almost  the  same  scene  was  en- 
acted by  the  wife-seeking  Count  of  Anjou. 
Again  she  withdrew  from  the  ambush,  and 
proceeded  to  Poitiers.  Here  a  third  lover 
awaited  her  coming.  Young  Henry  Plantage- 
net  of  England,  handsome,  accomplished,  and 
royal  in  his  bearing,  proved  a  better  wooer 
than  his  fellow-princes  of  the  continent.  Nor 
did  the  fact  that  he  was  several  years  the 
junior  of  the  queen  militate  against  his  suc- 
cess in  winning  her  hand  and  with  it  the 
duchy  of  Aquitaine. 

As  to  the  Emperor  Conrad,  he  tarried  in 
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hi»  pilgrim  garb  a  year  longer  in  Palestine, 
and  then  returned  with  a  small  body  of  his 
followers  to  Germany.  The  Second  Crusade, 
undertaken  with  so  much  enthusiasm  and 
eclat,  preached  by  a  saint  and  commanded  by 
an  Emperor  and  a  king,  had  proved  to  be 
among  the  most  abortive  of  all  the  projects  of 
fanatical  ambition.  Not  a  single  permanent 
advantage  had  been  gained  by  the  quarter  of 
a  million  of  French  and  German  warriors  who 
flung  themselves  into  the  mountain  passes  of 
Asia  Minor  as  if  Europe  had  no  graves. 

Notwithstanding  the  collapse  of  the  Second 
Crusade,  the  Christian  kingdom  of  Jerusalem, 
under  the  rule  of  Baldwin  III.,  for  a  while 
held  its  own  against  the  assaults  of  the  Mos- 
lems. The  king  was  at  all  times  able  to  call 
to  his  aid  the  feudal  lords  and  warriors  of  his 
own  dominion ;  and  beside  these  the  Knights 
of  the  Hospital  and  the  Templars  were  ever 
ready  to  rally  at  his  summons.  He  was  thus 
able  to  make  a  fair  defense  of  his  own  king- 
dom, and  at  the  same  time  to  strike  an  occa- 
sional blow  at  some  stronghold  of  the  enemy. 
The  capture  of  Ascalon,  which  had  been  pro- 
posed by  the  German  Empror  and  King  Louis 
after  their  failure  before  Damascus,  was  un- 
dertaken and  successfully  accomplished  in  1153 
by  Baldwin  and  his  warriors.  After  a  success- 
ful reign  of  eighteen  years,  he  died  from  the 
effects  of  poison  administered  by  a  Syrian 
physician,  in  1162,  and  left  his  crown  to  his 
brother  ALMERIC,  a  prince  who  was  unfortunate 
in  having  an  ambition  greater  than  his  genius. 

On  coming  to  the  throne,  the  new  king  of 
Jerusalem  at  once  projected  an  expedition  into 
Egypt.  In  that  country  the  government  of 
the  Fatimites  had  become  a  thing  of  contempt. 
The  Caliphs  themselves  had  little  influence, 
and  the  actual  power  was  disputed  by  ambi- 
tious viziers,  reckless  of  all  interests  save  their 
own.  At  the  time  of  the  death  of  Baldwin 
III.,  two  rival  viziers  named  Dargan  and  Sa- 
nor,  contended  for  the  supremacy  in  Cairo ; 
while  their  master,  El  Hadac,  was  passing  his 
time  in  the  voluptuous  indulgences  of  the  ha- 
rem. When  the  quarrel  between  the  viziers 
was  at  its  height,  Sanor  appealed  for  aid  to 
Noureddin,  who,  after  wresting  the  principal- 
ity of  Edessa  from  the  younger  De  Courtenay, 
had  become  sultan  of  Damascus.  Not  unwill- 
ingly did  this  distinguished  Moslem  hear  the 


appeal  from  Egypt.  With  a  keen  regard  for 
his  own  interest,  he  sent  thitherward  a  power- 
ful army,  and  though  at  the  first  the  allic-il 
force  of  .Syrians  and  Egyptians  was  defeated 
by  the  troops  of  Dargan,  the  latter  was  pres- 
ently slain,  and  Sauor  established  in  authority. 

As  soon,  however,  as  success  was  achieved, 
Syracon,  commander  of  the  army  of  Noured- 
din, instead  of  withdrawing  to  Damascus,  be- 
gan to  behave  like  a  conqueror,  and  Sanor 
discovered  in  his  late  friend  a  foeman  more  to 
be  dreaded  than  his  former  rival.  Alarmed  at 
the  situation  and  tendency  of  affairs,  the  vi- 
zier bethought  him  of  those  terrible  Crusaders 
who  had  conquered  Palestine.  With  all  haste 
he  dispatched  messengers  to  Jerusalem  and  ap- 
pealed to  Almeric  to  send  an  army  into  Egypt 
and  aid  him  in  expelling  the  Syrians.  The 
Christian  king  was  not  slow  to  avail  himself 
of  the  fatal  opportunity.  A  force  of  Crusa- 
ders was  at  once  dispatched  to  the  assistance 
of  Sanor,  and  Syracon  was  driven  from  the 
country. 

The  defeated  Syrian  general  at  once  re- 
paired to  Damascus  and  reported  to  Noured- 
din. The  sultan  hereupon  sent  word  to  the 
Caliph  of  Baghdad  inviting  him  to  join  in  a 
formidable  expedition  against  Egypt,  with  a 
view  to  the  extermination  of  the  Fatimite  dy- 
nasty and  the  transfer  of  the  Egyptian  Cali- 
phate to  the  Abbassides.  The  rumor  of  the 
proposed  invasion  was  carried  to  Sauor,  who, 
in  great  alarm,  sent  the  intelligence  to  the 
king  of  Jerusalem,  imploring  him  in  the  name 
of  a  common  cause  to  face  the  armies  which 
were  coming  hither  for  their  destruction,  and 
offering  him  forty  thousand  ducats  as  the  price 
of  an  alliance.  To  make  assurance  doubly 
sure,  Almeric  insisted  that  a  personal  inter- 
view must  be  had  with  the  Caliph  of  Cairo ;  for 
Sanor  was  only  a  subordinate  and  might  not 
be  able  to  fulfill  his  agreement.  Hugh,  earl 
of  Cesarea,  accompanied  by  a  Knight  Tem- 
plar, was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Egypt,  and 
was  conducted  into  the  palace  of  El  Hadac — 
a  place  where  no  Christian  had  ever  set  foot 
before.  Here  the  eyes  of  the  Christians  were 
greeted  with  such  a  spectacle  of  splendor  as 
they  had  previously  beheld  only  in  dreams. 
With  much  hesitation  the  Caliph  permitted  the 
warriors  to  look  upon  him  seated  on  his  throne 
of  gold,  and  then  ratified  the  conditions  made  by 
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the  vizier  with  the  king.  Almeric  was  already 
on  his  inarch  towards  Egypt,  and  on  coming 
near  Cairo,  was  joined  by  the  army  of  the 
viceroy.  Syracon  was  met  and  defeated  in 
battle  by  the  allied  forces  of  the  Christians 
and  the  Fatimite  Moslems.  The  enemy  retired 
from  the  country  and  Almeric's  army  returned 
to  Jerusalem  laden  with  gold  and  presents. 

Had  the  Christian  kiug  been  content  with 
what  he  had  now  achieved,  all  would  have 
still  been  well.  But  the  sight  of  Egypt  with 
her  storied  treasures,  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  condition  of  imbecility  into  which  the 
government  of  that  country  had  fallen,  in- 
flamed the  mind  of  Almeric  with  the  pas- 
sion of  conquest.  He  resolved,  in  the  very 
face  of  his  recent  treaty  with  the  Caliph,  to 
make  an  invasion  of  Egypt;  but,  before  un- 
dertaking so  important  and  perilous  an  enter- 
prise, he  had  the  prudence  to  seek  and  obtain 
an  alliance  with  Comnenus,  Emperor  of  the 
East,  whose  daughter  he  had  taken  in  mar- 
riage. Fortified  with  the  promise  of  assist- 
ance from  his  father-in-law,  he  deliberately 
broke  his  promise  with  El  Hadac,  and  began 
an  expedition  into  the  country  of  his  recent 
allies.  This  perfidious  proceeding,  however, 
was  by  no  means  heartily  ratified  by  the 
knights  and  warriors  of  Palestine.  The  Grand 
Master  of  the  Templars  entered  his  protest 
against  the  dishonor  of  causelessly  violating 
a  treaty ;  but  the  Hospitallers,  less  sensitive 
to  the  point  of  honor,  and  actuated  by  rivalry 
of  the  opposing  Order,  cordially  supported  the 
king.  Almeric  was  by  no  means  to  be  turned 
from  his  purpose.  At  the  head  of  his  army 
he  marched  into  Lower  Egypt,  took  the  city 
of  Belbei's,  and  burned  it  to  the  ground. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  sultan  of 
Damascus  was  himself  planning  an  invasion 
of  Egypt.  Perceiving  the  effeteness  of  the 
Fatimite  dynasty,  he  was  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  the  times  were  ripe  for  the 
annexation  of  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs  to 
die  Eastern  Caliphate.  While  cogitating  his 
schemes,  the  ambitions  Noureddin  was  amazed 
on  receiving  from  the  Egyptian  Caliph  an 
earnest  mosaic-  to  come  to  his  aid  against 
the  enemies  of  the  Prophet,  who  were  already 
in  the  country  with  an  army.  Quickly  as 
possible  the  sultan,  rejoicing  at  the  news, 
dispatched  an  army  across  the  desert  to  se- 


cure whatever  was  to  be  gained  by  wo"  or 
diplomacy  in  the  African  Caliphate. 

Before  the  arrival  of  this  army,  which  was 
led  by  Syracon,  the  vizier  Sanor  had  beaten 
the  king  of  Jerusalem  at  his  own  game  of 
duplicity.  The  crafty  Egyptian  sent  to  Al- 
meric an  embassy,  offering  to  give  him  two 
millions  of  crowns  if  he  would  abandon  the 
invasion.  Dazzled  with  the  splendid  prospect, 
the  king  stood  waiting  while  the  Egyptians 
fortified  their  cities,  and  otherwise  prepared 
for  defense.  When  he  awoke  from  his  reve- 
rie, he  heard  on  one  side  the  derisive  laugh- 
ter of  the  Fatimites,  and  on  the  other  the 
blasts  of  Syracon's  trumpets  coming  up  from 
the  desert. 

Almeric,  perceiving  his  condition,  turned 
about,  not  without  a  show  of  valor,  and 
offered  battle  to  the  Syrians.  But  Syracon 
•was  wary  of  the  Christian  warriors,  and  de- 
clined to  fight  until  what  time  he  had  effected 
a  junction  with  the  Egyptians.  The  king  of 
Jerusalem,  finding  himself  unable  to  cope  with 
the  united  armies  of  his  foes,  withdrew  from 
the  isthmus  and  returned  to  the  Holy  City. 

It  would  have  been  supposed  that  his  late 
experiences  were  of  a  sort  to  cure  the  folly  of 
Almeric  and  lead  him  to  a  wiser  policy;  but 
not  so  with  the  ambitious  prince.  Instead  of 
falling  back  upon  defensive  measures  he  at 
once  repaired  to  Constantinople  and  besought 
the  Emperor  Comnenus  to  join  him  in  the 
magnificent  project  of  the  conquest  of  Egypt. 
If  the  fulfillment  had  been  equal  to  the  prom- 
ises made  by  the  wily  Greek  to  his  ardent 
son-in-law,  then  indeed  not  only  Egypt,  but 
the  world,  might  have  been  subdued.  Com- 
nenus, however,  had  no  thought  of  hazarding 
aught  in  the  interest  of  the  kingdom  of  Jeru- 
salem. He  therefore,  after  the  manner  of  his 
race,  promised  and  promised  and  did  nothing. 
The  disappointed  Almeric  returned  to  Jerusa- 
lem still  haunted  with  the  vision  of  the  gold 
and  treasures  which  his  embassadors  had  seen 
in  the  palace  of  El  Hadac. 

Very  soon  after  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Christian  army  from  Egypt  the  ambitious  and 
successful  Sanor  met  an  inglorious  end  at  the 
hands  of  Syracon,  who  had  him  seized  and  put 
to  death.  The  office  of  vizier  was  transferred 
to  the  Syrian,  who,  however,  survived  his 
success  for  the  brief  space  of  but  two  months. 
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On  his  death  In'  \\a-  Mlceeeded  by  his  nephew, 
named  Sallah-ll-deell  or  S.VI.MHN,  destined  ere- 
Inll^  to  become  the  IiliM  famous  of  nil  the 
li>;ldrrs  Jn  th,'  Inter  amiaU  ot'  Isl;ini.  'I'his 
yoniiir  Moslem  chief  was  hy  birth  a  nnti 
Kurdistan,  who  had  drifted  westward  out  of 
oliscui-itv  and  joined  liis  uncle's  army  in  the 
two  invasions  of  Egypt,  lib  military  genius 
first  revealed  itself  in  the  defense  of  Alexan- 
dria, which  he  conducted  in  so  able  a  manner 
as  to  win  the  applause  of  the  Mo.-lcm  leaders. 
This  episode,  together  with  the  influence  of 
Syracon,  procured  for  the  ambitious  young 
Kurd  the  viziership  at  his  uncle's  death,  nor 
was  it  long  until,  by  his  abilities,  his  intelli- 
gence and  far-reaching  plans,  he  had  made 
himself  the  real,  though  not  the  nominal, 
master  of  Egypt. 

Even  at  this  early  period  he  had  conceived 
the  design  of  uniting  in  one  all  the  dominions 
of  Islam  in  the  East.  As  a  measure  inaugur- 
ative  of  so  bold  a  plan  he  presently  caused 
one  of  his  followers — a  priest — to  go  into  the 
principal  pulpit  of  Cairo  and  offer  prayers, 
substituting  the  name  of  the  Caliph  of  Baghdad 
for  that  of  the  Fatimite.  Such  was  the  auda- 
city of  the  business  that  it  succeeded.  The 
people  were  either  dumb  or  indifferent.  As 
for  the  Egyptian  Caliph  himself,  he  was  secluded 
in  his  palace  and  knew  not  what  was  done. 
A  few  days  afterwards  he  died  a  natural  death, 
and  one  troublesome  obstacle  to  the  success  of 
Saladin's  schemes  was  removed.  He  then 
caused  the  green  emblems  of  the  Fatimites  to 
be  removed  from  the  mosques  and  palace  of 
Cairo  and  to  be  replaced  with  the  black  badges 
of  the  Abbassides.  Thus  silently,  and  as  if 
by  magic,  the  descendants  of  Ali,  who  for  two 
centuries  had  held  sway  over  Egypt,  were 
overwhelmed,  and  their  dynasty  extinguished 
by  a  parvenu  Kurdish  chieftain  blown  up  from 
the  desert. 

Saladin,  now  emir  of  Egypt  under  the  sul- 
tanate of  Noureddin  of  Damascus,  abided  his 
time.  While  his  master  lived  he  deemed 
it  prudent  to  remain  in  loyal  subordination. 
But  when  in  1173  Noureddin — one  of  the 
greatest  and  best  Moslems  of  his  times — died, 
Saladin  threw  away  all  concealment  of  his  de- 
signs, and  putting  aside  the  minor  sons  of  the 
late  sultan,  usurped  the  government  for  him- 
self. Such  was  the  brilliancy  of  his  coup  <h 
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that  all  stood  paralysed  until  the  work 
was  accomplished,  and  then  applauded  the 
thiiiLT  done.  In  a  short  time  Saladin  had 
united  in  one  all  the  Moslem  .states  between 
the  Nile  and  the  TiLrri>.  lie  it  was  who  was 
now  in  a  position  to  look  with  u  malevolent 
and  angry  eye  upon  the  figure  of  the  Cross 
seen  above  the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  Saladin  remained 
in  Egypt  waiting  for  the  death  of  Noureddin 
to  open  the  way  before  him,  the  king  of  Je- 
rusalem died,  and  bequeathed  his  crown  to  his 
son,  BALDWIN  IV.  This  young  prince  was 
afflicted  with  leprosy,  to  the  extent  of  being 
wholly  incapacitated  for  the  duties  of  govern- 
ment. He  accordingly,  without  himself  re- 
signing the  crown,  committed  the  kingdom  to 
the  regency  of  his  sister,  Sybilla,  and  her  hus- 
band, GUY  OF  LUSIQNAN.  This  event  hap- 
pened in  the  same  year  in  which  Saladin,  by 
his  stroke  of  policy,  had  made  himself  master 
of  Islam— 1173. 

The  consort  of  Sybilla  soon  showed  his  in- 
ability to  bear  the  cares  of  state.  His  con- 
duct was  so  little  worthy  of  his  position  that 
the  barons  of  Palestine  turned  from  him  with 
contempt.  Their  hostility  was  increased  by 
the  machinations  of  Raymond  II.,  of  Tripoli, 
whose  misfortune  it  was  to  be  no  more  virtu- 
ous than  he  whom  he  opposed.  The  lords  and 
knights  of  the  kingdom  were  thus  divided  into 
factions,  whose  partisan  selfishness  boded  no 
good  to  the  Christian  cause  in  the  East.  At 
length  the  leprous  Baldwin  IV.  was  obliged 
by  his  vassals  to  make  a  new  settlement  of 
the  kingdom,  which  he  effected  by  abolishing 
the  regency  of  Sybilla  and  her  husband,  and 
bestowing  the  crown  upon  her  son  by  her 
former  husband,  the  Count  of  Montferrat.  This 
prince,  who,  by  his  uncle's  abdication,  took  the 
name  of  BALDWIN  V.,  was  himself  a  minor, 
and  was  for  the  time  committed  to  the  guardian- 
ship of  Joscelyn  de  Courtenay,  son  of  that 
unheroic  son  of  a  hero,  from  whom  Noured- 
din had  snatched  the  Principality  of  Edessa. 
At  the  same  time  of  the  settlement  of  the 
crown  of  Jerusalem  upon  Baldwin  V.  the  cus- 
tody of  the  fortresses  of  the  Holy  Land  was 
intrusted  to  the  Hospitallers  and  the  Tem- 
plars, and  the  general  regency  of  the  kingdom 
to  Count  Raymond  of  Tripoli. 

Soon  after  this  adjustment  of  affairs  Bald- 
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win  IV.  died,  and  his  death  was  quickly  fol- 
lowed liv  tin  probably  unnatural  taking-otf  of 
Baldwin  Y.  The  settlement  was  thus  brought 
to  naught,  partly  by  the  order  of  nature  and 
partly  by  the  crime  of  the  regent  Raymond. 
Sybilla  hereupon  reappeared  from  obscurity, 
and,  supported  by  the  Patriarch  of  the  city, 
procured  the  coronation  of  herself  and  Guy 
of  Lusignan  as  Kins'  and  Queen  of  Jerusalem, 
This  procedure  led  to  civil  war.  Many  of  the 
barons  refused  to  acknowledge  the  new  sover- 
eigns, and  took  up  arms  under  the  lead  of 
Raymond,  and  with  the  ostensible  object  of 


raising  Isabella,  a  sister  of  Sybilla,  to  the 
throne  of  Palestine.  Such  was  the  bitterness 
of  the  strife  that,  although  the  queen  by  her 
prudent  and  conciliatory  measures  succeeded 
in  winning  over  most  of  the  insurgent  nobles, 
the  remainder  in  their  implacable  distemper 
allied  themselves  with  Saladin  !  Thus  when 
the  storm  of  Moslem  fury  was  already  about 
to  break  upon  the  kingdom  won  from  the 
Infidels  by  the  swords  of  Short  Hose,  Tancred, 
and  Godfrey,  the  day  of  wrath  was  hastened 
by  the  treason  of  those  who  wore  the  sacred 
badge  on  their  shoulders. 


CHAPTER  XX.— KALL  OR  THE  CROSS. 


[HOM  the  Supernals  would 
destroy  they  first  make 
mad.  So  it  was  with  the 
Christians  of  Palestine. 
At  the  very  crisis  when 
Saladin,  after  settling  the 
affairs  of  Egypt  and  Sy- 
ria, was  ready  to  fall  upon  the  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem,  that  disaster  was  precipitated  by 
the  rashness  of  a  conscienceless  baron  of  the 
Holy  Land. 

In  the  year  1186  a  certain  Reginald  de 
Chatillon,  an  adventurer  more  fit  to  be  called 
a  robber  than  a  knight,  fell  upon  a  Moham- 
medan castle  on  the  borders  of  the  Arabian 
desert,  and  having  captured  the  place  made  it 
his  head-quarters,  from  which  he  sallied  forth 
to  plunder  the  caravans  passing  back  and 
forth  between  Egypt  and  Mecca.  Hearing  of 
this  lawless  work  the  sultan,  Saladin,  with 
due  regard  to  the  existing  treaty,  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  the  king  of  Jerusalem  demanding 
redress  for  the  outrages  committed  by  his 
vassal.  Guy  of  Lusignan,  who  had  lately 
received  the  crown,  was  either  unable  or  un- 
willing to  punish  Reginald  for  his  crimes,  and 
Saladiu  was  left  to  pursue  his  own  course. 
He  immediately  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
an  army  of  eighty  thousand  men  and  began 
an  invasion  of  I'al.-st'me. 

The  march  of  the  Moslems  was  first  directed 
against  the  fortress  of  Tiberias,  the  most  im- 
portant Stronghold  of  the  Christians  in  the 


northern  part  of  their  kingdom.  It  was  all- 
important  that  King  Guy  should  save  this 
outpost  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Turcomans.  He  accordingly  mustered  his 
forces  for  the  conflict  and  proceeded  in  the 
direction  of  Tiberias.  His  whole  army  num- 
bered no  more  than  twelve  hundred  knights 
and  twenty  thousand  infantry,  and  even  this 
small  force  was  shaken  with  quarrels  and  ani- 
mosities. Raymond  of  Tripoli  was  accounted 
a  traitor,  and  the  king  himself  was  considered 
a  coward.  Yet  upon  such  a  force  under  such 
a  commander  was  now  to  be  staked  the  fate 
of  the  Christian  kingdom  of  Jerusalem. 

It  was  midsummer  of  1187.  The  two  armies 
met  in  the  plain  of  Tiberias.  Events  soon 
showed  that  Saladin  was  as  superior  in  skill 
as  he  was  in  numbers.  During  the  first  day's 
battle  he  succeeded  in  forcing  the  Christians 
into  a  position  where  they  could  procure  no 
water.  He  then  fired  the  neighboring  woods 
and  almost  suffocated  his  enemies  with  smoke 
and  heat.  On  the  following  morning  he  re- 
newed the  battle  with  great  fury,  and  although 
the  Templars  and  Hospitals,  as  well  as  the 
foot,  fought  with  their  old-time  bravery,  they 
were  surrounded,  hewed  down,  piled  in  heaps, 
exterminated.  All  the  principal  leaders  of 
the  Christian  army  were  either  slain  or  taken. 
The  Grand  Master  of  the  Hospitallers  was 
mortally  wounded.  He  of  the  Templars,  the 
Marquis  of  Montferrat,  Reginald  de  Chatillon, 
King  Guy  himself,  and  a  host  of  nobles  and 
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knights  were  made  prisoners.  Tin-  scene  that 
endued  well  illuMniti-  tin-  spirit  ami  temper 
of  llic  crusading  r|iocli  anil  the  diameter  c,f 
uar  ami  vietory  in  tin:  twelfth  century. 

Hardly  liad  the  du.-t  and  noise  of  the  bat- 
lie  pa>-ed  when  the  capti\'>  \\erc  led  into  the 

presence  of  Saladin.  With  a  smile  the  great 
Islamite  received  the  trembl'mi:  king,  and  after 
the  manner  of  the  East  tendered  him  a  cup 
of  cold  water.  Moved  either  by  fear  of  poison 
or  by  the  desire  to  include  another  with  himself 
in  the  friendly  act,  he  of  Lusignan  accepted 
the  cup,  but  passed  it  to  Chatillon.  There- 
upon the  rage  of  Saladiu  shot  up  like  a  flame. 
He  declared  that  so  far  from  Reginald's  shar- 
ing his  clemency  he  should  then  and  there 
embrace  Mohammedanism  or  die  like  a  dog. 
It  was  the  Christian  robber's  time  to  show  his 
mettle.  He  haughtily  spurned  the  condition 
of  escape  by  apostasy.  Thereupon  the  sultan 
drew  his  cimeter  and  with  one  blow  struck  off 
his  head. 

It  appears  that  Saladin  rightly  appreciated 
the  character  of  the  Templars  and  Hospitallers. 
While  he  was  all  courtesy  to  the  king — pol- 
troon as  he  was — he  was  all  severity  towards 
the  Knights.  To  them  he  now  presented  the 
same  alternative  which  he  had  put  before  the 
audacious  Reginald.  Not  a  man  of  them 
blanched  in  the  presence  of  his  fate.  They 
could  die,  but  apostatize  never.  Their  vows 
of  knighthood  and  loyalty  to  the  Cross  were 
stronger  than  all  the  bonds  of  kindred,  all  the 
ties  of  affection,  all  the  hopes  of  mortality. 
To  them  the  Prophet  was  Antichrist,  and  his 
religion  the  gateway  to  hell.  The  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty  captive  Knights  stood  fast  in 
their  integrity,  and  were  all  beheaded. 

The  battle  of  Tiberias  shook  the  kingdom 
to  its  center.  Nearly  all  the  fortresses  had 
been  emptied  of  their  garrisons  to  make  up 
the  inadequate  army  which  had  met  its  fate 
in  the  North.  Saladin  was  in  no  wise  disposed 
to  rest  on  a  single  victory.  Tiberias  itself  fell 
into  his  hands  and  then  Cesarea.  Acre,  Jaffa, 
and  Beyrut  went  down  in  Miece>-ion.  Tyre 
was  for  the  present  saved  from  capture  by  tin- 
heroic  defense  made  by  her  inhabitants,  led  by 
the  son  of  the  captive  Marquis  of  Montferrat. 

Finding  himself  delayed  by  the  obstinacy 
of  the  Tyrians,  Saladin  abandoned  the  siege 
and  pressed  on  to  Jerusalem.  Sad  was  the 


pliirht  of  [he  city.  Fugitives  from  all  parts 
of  Palestine  had  gathered  within  the  uall.-., 
but  there  was  no  SCUM-  of  .-afetv.  The  queen 
was  unable  to  conceal  her  own  trepidation,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  deft-use  of  her  capital;  and 
when  the  enemy  encamped  before  the  walls 
there  were  already  meanings  of  despair  within. 

None  the  less,  there  was  a  show  of  defense. 
The  summons  of  the  sultan  to  surrender  was 
met  with  a  defiant  refusal.  The  garrison  made 
several  furious  sallies,  and  fourteen  days 
elapsed  before  the  Turks  could  bring  their  en- 
gines against  the  ramparts.  Then,  however, 
the  courage  of  the  besieged  gave  way  and 
they  sought  to  capitulate.  But  Saladin  was 
now  enraged,  and  swore  by  the  Prophet  that 
the  stains  of  that  atrocious  butchery  of  the 
Faithful,  done  by  the  ancestors  of  the  then 
Christian  dogs  in  the  City  of  David  should 
now  be  washed  out  with  their  own  impure 
blood.  At  first  he  seemed  as  relentless  as  n 
pagan  in  his  rage ;  but  with  the  subsidence  of 
his  passion  he  fell  into  a  more  humane  mood, 
and  when  the  Christians  humbly  put  them- 
selves at  his  mercy,  he  dictated  terms  less  sav- 
age than  his  conquered  foes  had  reason  to  ex- 
pect. None  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem 
should  be  slaughtered.  The  queen,  with  her 
household,  nobles,  and  knights  should  be  con- 
veyed in.  safety  to  Tyre.  The  common  people 
of  the  city  should  become  slaves,  but  might 
be  ransomed  at  the  rate  of  ten  crowns  of  gold 
for  each  man ;  five,  for  each  woman ;  one,  for 
each  child.  Eagerly  did  the  vanquished  sub- 
mit, and  the  Crescent  was  raised  above  the 
Holy  City. 

Thus,  in  1187,  fell  Jerusalem.  The  fierce 
nature  of  Saladin  relaxed  under  the  influence 
of  his  victory,  and  he  began  more  fully  than 
before  to  manifest  that  magnanimity  of  which 
he  was  capable.  By  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  the  Christian  and  Mohammedan  writers,  his 
conduct  was  such  as  to  merit  the  eulogies 
which  posterity  has  so  freely  bestowed.  It 
appears  that  no  drop  of  blood  was  shed  after 
the  capitulation.  Instead  of  butchering  ten 
thousand  of  the  inhabitants  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  Temple  as  the  Crusaders  had 
done  in  1099,  he  spared  all  who  submitted. 
The  frightened  queen  was  treated  with  con- 
sideration. As  she  and  her  train  withdrew 
through  the  gates  of  the  city,  weeping  after 
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the  manner  of  women  over  their  misfortunes, 
he  forbore  not,  touched  as  he  was  with  the 
spectacle  of  their  misery,  to  shed  tears  of  sym- 
pathy. He  endeavored  to  soothe  the  princ. 
with  manly  and  chivalrous  \\onls  of  condo- 
lence. Nor  was  his  conduct  towards  the  cap- 
tured city  less  worthy  of  praise.  The  ransom 
of  the  common  people  was  enforced  with  little 
rigor,  or  else  not  enforced  at  all.  Finding  a 
group  of  Hospitallers  still  plying  their  merci- 
ful vocation  about  the  Church  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist — though  at  first  he  was  enraged  at  the 
sight  of  their  hateful  badges— he  left  them  un- 
molested in  their  good  work  of  healing  the 
sick  and  succoring  the  distressed. 

As  soon  as  the  captive  queen  and  her  com- 
pany had  withdrawn  in  the  direction  of  Tyre, 
Saladin  made  a  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusa- 
lem. The  golden  cross  which  stood  above  the 
dome  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  was 
pulled  down  and  dragged  through  the  streets 
of  the  city.  The  great  Mosque  of  Omar,  which 
now  for  eighty-eight  years  had  been  consecrated 
to  the  worship  of  God  and  Christ,  was  reded- 
icated  to  the  worship  of  God  and  Mohammed. 
In  order  to  remove  all  stains  of  defilement 
from  the  sacred  edifice,  the  walls  and  courts 
and  portals  were  carefully  washed  with  rose- 
water  of  Damascus. 

The  other  towns  of  Palestine  quickly  sub- 
mitted to  the  victor.  Nazareth,  Bethlehem, 
Ascalon,  and  Sidon  were  successfully  taken 
by  the  Moslems.  Of  all  the  Christian  pos- 
sessions in  the  Holy  Land  only  Tyre  re- 
mained as  a  refuge  for  the  scattered  fol- 
lowers of  Christ.  To  that  city  the  garrisons 
of  the  other  towns  and  fortresses  were  per- 
mitted to  retire,  and  its  walls  were  soon 
crowded  with  the  chivalry  of  the  East. 
Here,  moreover,  Prince  Conrad,  son  of  the 
captive  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  was  still  dis- 
tinguishing himself  by  his  courageous  defense 
against  the  enemy.  Now  strongly  reenforced 
by  the  gathering  of  the  Christians  into  Tyre, 
he  was  still  more  able  to  keep  the  Moslems 
at  bay.  So  great  was  his  popularity,  that 
the  inhabitants  voted  him  the  sovereignty  of 
the  city;  and  when  the  captive  king  of  Jeru- 
salem, who,  on  condition  of  perpetual  renun- 
ciation of  the  crown,  had  been  set  at  liberty 
by  Saladin,  attempted  to  enter  Tyre,  the  peo- 
ple rejected  him  with  contempt,  and  would 


not,  even  permit  him  to  come  within  their 
walls.  Meanwhile  the  victorious  sultan,  well 
saiiMied  with  the  results  of  his  conquests,  re-- 
turned to  Damascus,  and  there,  amid  the 
delights  of  his  palace  and  the  cool  shadow 
of  the  palms,  found  time  to  meditate,  alter 
the  manner  of  a  true  Saracen,  upon  the 
vicissitudes  of  human  affairs  and  the  glori- 
ous rewards  of  war.  Here  he  remained  at 
peace  until  the  winds  of  the  Mediterranean 
wafted  across  the  Syrian  desert  the  news  of 
belligerent  and  angry  Europe  preparing  her 
armor  and  mustering  her  warriors  for  the 
THIRD  CRUSADE. 

For  great  was  the  consternation,  the  grief, 
the  resentment  of  all  Christendom  when  the 
intelligence  came  that  the  Holy  City  had  been 
retaken  by  the  Turks.  The  fact  that  the  In- 
fidel was  again  rampant  in  all  the  places  once 
hallowed  by  the  feet  of  Christ  acted  like  a 
fire-brand  on  the  inflammable  passions  of  the 
West.  It  was  not  to  be  conjectured  that  the 
Christian  states  of  Europe  would  patiently 
bear  such  an  outrage  done  to  their  traditions 
and  sentiments.  The  first  days  of  gloom  and 
sullen  despair  which  followed  the  news  of  the 
great  disaster  quickly  gave  place  to  other  days 
of  angry  excitement  and  eager  preparation  for 
the  renewal  of  the  conflict. 

By  this  time  the  crusading  agitation,  which 
had  begun  in  the  very  sea-bottom  of  Europe 
a  century  before,  and,  after  stirring  up  first  of 
all  the  filthiest  dregs  of  European  society,  had 
risen  into  the  higher  ranks  until  nobles  and 
princes  fell  under  the  sway  of  the  popular 
fanaticism,  now  swept  on  its  tide  the  greatest 
kings  and  potentates  west  of  the  Bosphorus. 
Of  all  the  leading  sovereigns  of  Europe,  only 
the  Christian  rulers  south  of  the  Pyrenees — 
who  were  themselves  sufficiently  occupied  with, 
the  Mohammedans  at  home — failed  to  coope- 
rate in  the  great  movement  which  was  now 
organized  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land 
from  the  Infidels.  Henry  Plantagenet  of  Eng- 
land, Philip  II.  of  France,  Frederick  Barba- 
rossa  of  Germany,  and  Popes  Gregory  and 
Clement,  all  alike  vied  with  each  other  in  pro- 
moting the  common  cause. 

Nor  had  the  people  lost  while  the  kings 
had  caught  the  enthusiasm  of  war.  The  pop- 
ular impatience  could  not  await  the  slower 
preparations  of  prudent  royalty  making  ready 
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for  the  struggle.  Thousands  upon  thousands 
of  pilgrim  warriors,  unable  to  restrain  their 
ardor,  hurried  to  the  seaports  of  the  .Mediter- 
ranean, and  embarked  at  their  own  expen.-e 
to  imperiled  Palestine.  The  maritime  Uepub- 
lies  of  Italy,  more  than  ever  lie  fore,  ran 
the  front  as  the  carrier.-  of  the  numerous  bands 
that  now  iir^ed  their  way  to  the  Ka.-t.  Not 
only  the  ports  of  Italy,  Southern  France,  and 
<!  recce  furnish  an  outlet  for  this  tumultuous 
movement,  but  those  of  the  Baltic,  the  North 
Sea,  and  the  British  Channel  in  like  manner 
sent  forth  their  hosts  of  wan- 
So  rapid  was  the  accumulation  of  the  Cru- 
saders at  Tyre  that,  by  the  beginning  of  1189, 
the  alleged  King  Guy  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  men. 
Such  was  the  zeal  of  the  host  that  the  leaders 
were  urged  on  to  undertake  the  siege  of  Acre. 
It  was  this  movement  which  roused  Saladin 
from  his  dreams  at  Damascus,  and  sounded 
the  tocsin  for  the  renewal  of  war.  With  a 
great  army,  the  sultan  set  out  for  the  relief 
of  his  beleaguered  stronghold,  and  it  was  not 
long  until  the  Christians  were  in  their  turn 
besieged.  With  great  diligence,  however,  they 
fortified  their  position,  and,  while  on  one  side 
they  continued  to  press  hard  upon  the  walk 
of  Acre,  on  the  other  they  kept  Saladin  and 
his  host  at  bay. 

Meanwhile  a  Christian  and  a  Mohammedan 
fleet  gathered  to  participate  in  the  struggle. 
While  the  Moslem  ships  brought  relief  and 
supplies  to  the  garrison  of  Acre,  the  Christian 
ships  did  the  same  for  the  Crusaders.  For  the 
reent'oreement  of  the  latter,  Europe  continued 
to  pour  out  her  tens  of  thousands,  while  be- 
hind the  Moslem  army  were  the  measureless  re- 
sources of  the  desert  and  the  East.  So  numer- 
ous became  the  Christian  host  that  supplies 
failed,  and  the  terrors  of  famine  were  added 
to  the  horrors  of  disease.  In  like  manner, 
though  in  a  less  degree,  the  Mohammedans  be- 
came sufferers  from  their  excess  of  numbers; 
and  in  both  armies  abused  nature  cooperated 
with  the  destructive  energies  of  war  to  re- 
duce the  battling  multitudes.  Nor  is  it  likely 
that  in  any  other  of  the  great  struggles  of 
human  history  so  terrible  a  waste  of  life  was 
ever  witnessed  as  before  the  walls  of  Acre. 
It  was  estimated  that  the  Christian  1 
reached  the  enormous  aggregate  of  three  hun- 


dred thousand  men,  while  those  of  the  Mos- 
lem.- were  bin  little  inferior,  and  tlu-n,  the  siege 
\\;i-  indecisive.  Such  \\a.-  the  afterpiece  of 
the  .-tni-.ule  between  l.-aac  and  Ishmael! 

Even  this  awful  conflict  and  carnage  was  but 
premonitory  of  the  real  battle  which  was  to  come. 
For  in  the  mean  time  the  trreat  potentates  of 
the  \Vest  were  preparing  for  the  struggle.  First 
of  all  in  the  work  was  the  aged  but  still  fiery 
and  warlike  FUKIIKIIK  K  BAI:I:AI:<»*A,  Emperor 
of  Germany.  Already  for  forty  years  a  vetr 
eran,  he  flung  himself  into  the  breach  with 
all  the  enthusiasm  of  youth,  moderated  by  the 
prudence  of  manhood.  A  great  national  fete 
was  held  at  Mayence,  and  the  valiant  young 
knights  of  Germany  bowed  before  their  Em- 
peror and  vowed  the  vow  of  the  cross. 

Of  all  who  had  preceded  him,  not  one  was 
Barbarossa's  equal  in  genius  and  generalship. 
He  carefully  weighed  the  perils  of  the  great 
undertaking,  and  provided  against  its  hazards. 
In  mustering  his  forces  he  would  accept  no  vol- 
unteer who  could  not  furnish  the  means  of  his 
own  subsistence  for  a  whole  year.  A  German 
of  the  Germans,  he  would  not  intrust  himself 
and  his  army  to  the  mercies  and  rapacity  of 
the  Pisan  and  Venetian  shipmasters,  but  de- 
termined to  take  the  old  land  route  by  way 
of  Constantinople  and  Asia  Minor.  His  army 
in  the  aggregate,  exclusive  of  unarmed  pil- 
grims, numbered  over  a  hundred  thousand 
men.  Of  these,  sixty  thousand  were  cavalry, 
and  of  these  fifteen  thousand  were  Knights, 
the  flower  of  the  Teutonic  Order.  The  Em- 
peror had  with  him  as  a  leader,  his  son,  the 
Duke  of  Suabia,  together  with  the  dukesof  Aus- 
tria and  Moravia,  and  more  than  sixty  other 
distinguished  princes  and  barons.  The  great 
army  was  thoroughly  disciplined  and  supplied, 
and  the  host  moved  forward  with  a  regularity 
and  military  subordination  which  would  have 
been  creditable  to  a  modern  commander. 

In  traversing  the  Greek  Empire,  Fred- 
erick met  with  the  same  double-dealing  and 
treachery  which  had  marked  the  course  of 
the  Byzantines  from  the  first.  At  times  the 
fury  of  the  German  warriors  was  ready  to 
break  forth  and  consume  the  perfidious  Con- 
stantinopolitans,  but  Barbarossa,  with  a  firm 
hand,  restrained  them  from  violence.  Shar- 
ing their  indignation,  however,  he  refused  to 
accept  the  invitation  of  the  reigning  Caesar, 
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Isaac  Anjj-elus,  to  visit  him  in  hi*  capital. 
With  !in  rvr  .-inirlc  to  the  work  in  hand,  he 
crossed  into  A-!M  Minor,  :nnl  began  the  her- 
culean l:isk  nt'  making  his  way  towards  An- 
tioch.  In  this  movement  he  was  opposed,  a> 
liis  predecessor  had  been,  by  every  inimical 
force  in  man  and  nature.  He  was  obliged 
to  make  his  way  through  lu-ated  deserts  and 
dangerous  passes  with  the  Turcoman  lion  Irs 
darkening  every  horizon  and  circling  around 
every  encampment.  But  they  were  never 
able  to  take  the  old  hero  off  his  guard.  He 
overcame  every  obstacle,  fought  his  way 
through  every  peril,  and  came  without  seri- 
ous disaster  to  Iconium.  Here  he  was  con- 
fronted by  the  sultan,  whom  he  defeated 
in  battle,  and  whose  capital  he  took  by  storm. 
By  this  time  the  name  of  Frederick  had  be- 
come a  terror,  and  the  Moslems  began  to  stand 
aloof  from  the  invincible  German  army. 

Here,  however,  was  the  end  of  Barba- 
rossa's  warlike  pilgrimage.  While  moving  for- 
ward steadily,  he  came,  in  Cilicia,  to  the 
little  river  Calycaduus,  where,  on  the  10th 
of  June,  1190,  he  met  his  death.  But  Tra- 
dition, with  her  usual  painstaking  obscurity, 
has  not  decided  whether  he  died  of  a  fall 
from  his  horse,  or  from  carelessly  bathing, 
when  overheated,  in  the  ice-cold  waters  of 
the  stream.1 

Evil  was  the  day  when  Frederick  died. 
It  was  soon  discovered  to  what  a  great  de- 
gree the  success  of  the  German  invasion  had 
been  due  to  his  genius.  The  Moslems  had 
properly  judged  that  the  leader  was  the  soul 
of  the  Christian  army,  and,  learning  of  his 
death,  they  returned  to  the  charge  with  im- 
petuous audacity.  Disease  and  famine  began 
to  make  terrible  havoc  among  the  German 
soldiers.  The  command  devolved  upon  the 
son  of  Barbarossa,  who  was  in  many  respects 
worthy  of  his  father's  fame.  Slowly  the  Cru- 
saders toiled  on,  harassed  by  the  almost  daily 

'Frederick  Barbarossa,  the  Red  Beard,  is  the 
national  hero  of  Germany.  The  folk-lore  of  that 
story-telling  land  has  preserved  a  tradition  that 
he  did  not  die,  but,  returning  to  Europe,  en- 
tered a  cave  at  Salzburg,  where  he  went  to  sleep. 
There  he  aits  nodding  until  to-day.  But  whenever 
Fatherland  is  endangered,  he  wakes  from  his 
slumber,  comes  forth  in  armor,  and  is  seen  on 
the  battle-field  where  Germane  are  fighting,  terri- 
ble as  of  old. 


onsets  of  the  Saracens,  whom  to  repel  was  but 
to  embolden  for  another  ch;i: 

At  last  the  worn-out  warriors  reached  An- 
tioch.  Nine-tenths  of  their  number  had  per- 
d,  but  the  remnant  had  in  them  all  the 
courage  and  steadfastness  of  their  race.  The 
Principality  of  Antioch  was  at  this  time  held 
by  the  forces  of  Saladin,  and  their  numbers 
far  exceeded  those  of  the  Crusaders.  Neverthe- 
less the  German  Knights,  disregarding  their 
numerical  inferiority,  fell  boldly  upon  the 
Moslems  and  scattered  all  before  them.  Anti- 
och was  taken,  and  the  Saracens  retreated  in 
the  direction  of  Damascus. 

Having  achieved  this  marked,  albeit  unex- 
pected, success,  the  Crusaders  pressed  forward 
to  Acre.  They  were  received  with  great  joy 
by  the  Christian  army,  but  the  force  was  so 
wasted  by  sickness  and  continuous  fighting 
that  the  addition  to  the  numbers  of  the  besieg- 
ers was  scarcely  noticeable.  In  a  short  time 
the  gallant  Duke  of  Suabia  died,  and  the  mag- 
nificent army  of  Barbarossa  was  reduced  to  a 
handful.  The  leader,  however,  did  not  perish 
until  he  had  had  the  honor  of  incorporating 
into  a  regularly  organized  body  the  Order  of 
Teutonic  Knights,  which  had  hitherto  held  a 
precarious  and  uncertain  course  since  the  date 
of  its  founding,  as  already  narrated  in  the 
preceding  chapter.  A  papal  edict  followed, 
putting  the  new  brotherhood  on  the  same  level 
with  the  Hospitallers  and  Templars,  under  the 
sanction  and  encouragement  of  the  Church. 

At  this  juncture  a  new  figure  rose  on  the 
horizon — a  warrior  armed  cap-a-pie,  riding  a 
powerful  war-horse,  brandishing  a  ponderous 
battle-axe,  without  the  sense  of  fear,  stalwart, 
and  audacious,  a  Crusader  of  the  Crusaders, 
greatest  of  all  the  mediaeval  heroes — young 
Richard  Plantagenet  the  Lion  Heart,  king  of 
England.  In  that  country  Henry  II. ,  foun- 
der of  the  Plantagenet  dynasty,  had  died  in 
July  of  1189.  The  siege  of  Acre  was  then  in 
progress,  and  Frederick  Barbarossa  was  on  his 
march  to  the  Holy  Land.  King  Henry  him- 
self had  desired  to  share  in  the  glory  of  deliv- 
ering Jerusalem  from  the  Turks,  but  the 
troubles  of  his  own  kingdom  absorbed  his 
attention.  Greatly  was  he  afflicted,  or  at 
least  angered,  by  the  conduct  of  his  sons, 
Richard  and  John.  The  former  was  head- 
strong, the  latter  cunning,  and  both  disloyal 
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to  their  father  ami  king.  Richard  luul  con- 
ceived a  romantic  allcctiou  for  Philij)  Au- 
gustus of  France — a  prince  of  his  own  age, 
and  with  something  of  his  own  audacity. 

ILL  vain  did  the  English  king  endeiivor  to 
break  the  attachment  between  his  heir  and  the 
I-Y<  nch  monarch.  They  continued  to  vow 
eternal  friendship  and  to  resolve  that  they 
would  fight  the  Infidels  together.  Even  when. 
Henry  went  to  war  with  Philip,  he  had  the 
mortification  and  horror  of  finding  his  sous 


ready  for  his  expedition  to  the  East.  It  had 
been  arranged  that  he  and  Philip  should  join 
their  forces  at  Ya/.elay,  and  thither  iu  the 
summer  of  1190  both  kings  repaired  with 
their  armies.1  England  was  left  to  the  care 
of  Bishop  Hugh  of  .Durham  and  Bishop  Long- 
champ  of  Ely,  while  the  guardianship  of  the 
French  Kingdom  was  intrusted  to  Philip's 
queen  and  ministers. 

Arriving  at  their  rendezvous,  the  French 
and    English    kings   renewed    their   vows  of 


DEATH  OF  FREDERICK  IJAKBAROSSA  IN  THE  CALYCADNL'S. 
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arrayed  against  him.  So  in  the  summer  of 
1189  he  came  to  his  end,  and  died  cursing  both 
of  his  heirs.  The  dutiful  Richard,  however, 
attended  his  father's  funeral,  was  greatly  and 
perhaps  sincerely  affected,  was  acknowledged 
as  king,  and  crowned  on  the  3d  of  Septem- 
ber in  that  year.  But  it  was  the  least  part  of 
his  intention  to  waste  his  energies  in  the  insig- 
nificant business  of  governing  the  English  and 
the  Normans.  Having  released  his  mother  El- 
eanor from  prison,  and  raised  a  large  sum  of 
money  by  the  sale  of  castles  and  estates  he  made 


friendship,  reviewed  their  army  of  more  than 
a  hundred  thousand  men,  and  set  out  on  a 
march  to  Lyons.  Arriving  at  that  city,  they 
separated  their  forces,  intending  to  unite  them 
again  at  the  port  of  Messina  in  Sicily.  Philip 
led  his  army  from  Lyons  to  Genoa,  which  was 
his  port  of  debarkation,  while  Richard  pro- 

1  Before  departing  from  England,  Richard's 
vices,  of  which  he  made  little  or  no  concealment, 
became  the  occasion  of  a  famous  incident  and  cut- 
ting repartee.  A  certain  Foulque  of  Neuilly,  a  zeal- 
ous preacher  of  the  Crusade,  upbraided  him  for  his 
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ceeded  to  Marseilles,  to  await  tin-  arrival  of 
his  ilirt.  from  Kngland.  The  ,-hort  delay  which 
here  occurred  proved  intolerable  t«>  his  impet- 
uou.s  spirit,  and,  hirini:  a  few  ships,  he  em- 
barked with  hi.-  immediate  following,  and  .-ailed 
for  Italy.  In  tin-  mean  time,  the  Engli-h 
squadron  made  its  way  into  tin-  Mediterranean, 
reached  Marseille.-,  took  on  board  the  army, 
and  arrived  at  .Me.-sina  ahead  of  both  Philip 
ami  Uichard. 

In  Sicily  the  French  and  English  armies 
were  maintained   during  the  winter.     It  was 
not  long   until  the  island  was  in  a  ferment 
of  excitement.      Tancred,  the  reigning  king, 
had  imprisoned  Joan,  widow  of  his  predeces- 
.-or  and  sister  of  Richard.     The  English  king 
not  only  enforced  her  liberation,  but  seized  a 
castle  and  gave  it  to  her  as  a  residence.     He 
permitted  his  soldiers  to  help  themselves  to  the 
best  which  the  island  afforded.     When  hostili- 
ties broke  out  between   his  forces  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Messina,  and  the  lat- 
ter were  defeated,  he  allowed  the  city  to 
be  sacked  as  though  it  were  a  stronghold 
of  the  Turks.    These  proceedings  greatly 
offended  King  Philip,  for  Tancred  was 
his  vassal ;  but  Richard  enforced  his  will, 
and  then,  in  order  to  placate  the  French 
king,  sent  him  a  present  of  twenty  thou- 
sand ounces  of  gold,  which  he  had  ex- 
torted from  Taucred  as  the  price  of  peace. 
He  also  gave  a  splendid  Christmas  festi- 
val to  the  knights  and  warriors  of  both 
armies,  thus  greatly  increasing  his  influ- 
ence and  popularity. 

Soon  afterwards  a  more  serious  diffi- 
culty arose  between  the  friendly  kings. 
For  some  time  Richard  had  been  under 
engagement  with  Philip  to  marry  his  sister,  the 
Princess  Adelia;  but  for  some  reason  the  ardor 
of  the  lover  cooled.  Forsooth,  his  former  pas- 
sion for  the  princess  had  been  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  estrangement  between  himself  and 
his  father  Henry.  Perhaps  the  appearance 
of  another  roval  maiden  on  the  horizon  of 


Richard's  dreams  had  something  to  do  with 

the    change    in    his    allection-.       For    at    this 

junciinv  the  Prince--  IWenguria,  daughter  of 

Sancho  of  Mavarre,    arrived     in    Sicily, 

led     by    the    queen-mother,    Eleanor    of 

England.     With  her  Plantagenet  fell  deeply 

m  love,  and  Philip  was  as  deeply  offended. 

Nothing,    however,    could    stay   the    tide    of 


conduct,  particularizing  his  pride,  his  avarice,  and 

liis  voluptuousness  which  he  designated  as  the 
king's  llirn-  ilitui/litir*.  ''  Your  counsel  is  excellent," 
said  Richard,  "and  I  here  and  now  part  with  my 
three  daughters  forever.  I  give  the  first  to  the 
Knights  Templars;  the  second,  to  the  monks  of  St. 
Benedict ;  and  the  third  to  my  priests  and  bish- 
ops." Foulque  was  one  of  them. 


THE  uos  HEART  AT  ACRE.— Drawn  by  A.  dc  NeuvilU'. 

Richard's  purpose  when  once  it  began  to 
flow.  He  discarded  Adelia.  He  and  the 
French  king  thereupon  had  a  scandalous 
quarrel,  which  was  only  smoothed  over  when 
the  capricious  lover  agreed  to  pay  the  re- 
jected princess  ten  thousand  marks  and  to 
restore  to  her  all  the  castles  which  had  been 
assigned  as  her  dowry. 

With  the  opening  of  spring,  the  two  kings 
made  ready  to  set  out  for  the  East.  Philip 
departed  first.  After  an  auspicious  voyage, 
he  arrived  in  safety  in  Palestine,  and  joined 
his  forces  to  the  army  before  Acre.  Richard, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  ill-fortune.  Off  the 
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coast  of  Crete,  his  squadron  was  shuttered  by 
a  storm.  Two  of  his  vessels  were  wrecked  on 
the  shores  of  Cyprus;  and,  although  he  him- 


<>elf  had  reached  Rhodes  when  the  news  over- 


took him  that  the  stranded  crews  had  been 
robbed  and  detained  as  prisoners  by  the  Cy- 
priots,  he  turned  about  to  avenge  the  injury. 


Disembarking  his  troops,  he  took  the  capital 


RICHARD  PLANTAGENET  TAKING  DOWN  THE  BANNER  OF  LEOPOLD. 
Drawn  by  L.  P.  Leyendecker. 
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of  the  island  by  storm,  and  put  tin-  governor 
in  chains.  And,  to  add  insult  to  ignominy, 
the  chains  were  made  of  silver.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Cyprus  were  made  to  pay  dearly  for 
their  aggres>ioii,  for  the  king  levied  upon 
them  a  tribute  as  heavy  as  their  offense  had 
been  rank. 

Satislied  with  his  vengeance,  Richard  now 
celebrated  his  nuptials  with  Berengaria,  whom 
he  had  hitherto  forborne  to  wed,  the  season 
being  Lent.  When  the  festivities  were  over, 
he  sailed  for  Acre.  His  squadron  at  this 
time  consisted  of  fifty  war-galleys,  thirteen 
store-ships,  and  more  than  a  hundred  trans- 
ports. On  his  way  to  the  eastern  coast,  he 
had  the  good  fortune  to  overhaul  a  large  ship 
of  the  enemy  carrying  fifteen  hundred  men 
and  stored  with  Greek  fire.  So  terrible  was 
the  defense  made  by  the  Moslem  sailors  that 
the  vessel,  shattered  by  the  conflict,  went  to 
the  bottom  with  all  her  stores.  Only  thirty- 
five  of  her  defenders  were  take  alive  from  the 
foaming  sea. 

Arriving  at  Acre,  the  English  king  was  re- 
ceived with  great  enthusiasm.  His  astonish- 
ing audacity  and  prowess  were  precisely  the 
qualities  needed  in  the  Christian  camp  before 
the  fortress.  On  his  appearance,  notwithstand- 
ing the  serious  illness  with  which  he  was  pros- 
trated, new  life  flashed  through  the  dispirited 
ranks.  His  battering  engines  seemed  to  work 
with  the  vigor  of  his  own  will.  He  became 
the  Achilles  of  the  host,  whom  nothing  could 
resist  or  divert  from  his  purpose.  The  re- 
peated and  unwearied  efforts  of  Saladin  to 
relieve  and  ree'nforce  the  beleaguered  garrison 
were  repulsed  as  fast  as  made.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Acre  found  themselves  in  the  grip  of 
a  giant.  The  walls  were  broken  on  every  side. 
The  garrison  was  reduced  in  numbers  and 
driven  to  despair.  Saladin  at  last  gave  a  re- 
luctant assent,  and  Acre,  hitherto  impregnable, 
surrendered  to  the  Crusaders. 

In  the  hour  of  victory  the  character  of  Cceur 
de  Lion  revealed  itself  in  full  force.  Without 
the  show  of  courtesy  to  Philip,  he  took  posses- 
sion of  the  palace  for  himself.  He  would  not 
brook  even  a  protest  against  his  arbitrary  and 
high-handed  proceedings.  Perceiving  that  Leo- 
pold, duke  of  Austria,  had  planted  his  banner 
on  the  wall,  Richard  seized  the  standard  and 
hurling  it  into  the  ditch,  set  up  the  banner 


of  St.  George  in  its  stead;  nor  did  Leopold 
dare  t»  express  by  other  sign  than  silent  rage 
his  burning  resentment. 

The  sultan  wa.s  obliged  to  make  terms  most 
favorable  to  the  Christians.  Fifteen  hundred 
captives  held  by  him  were  to  be  given  up. 
Acre  was  to  be  surrendered,  and  the  garrison 
ransomed  by  the  payment  of  two  hundred 
thousand  crowns  of  gold.  The  victorious  kings 
agreed  on  their  part  to  spare  the  lives  of  the 
prisoners.  The  Moslem  camp  before  Acre  was 
broken  up  and  the  army  withdrawn  in  the  di- 
rection of  Damascus.  The  Lion  Heart  having 
detained  about  five  thousand  hostages,  permit- 
ted the  remaining  inhabitants  of  the  captured 
city  to  depart  in  peace.  And  now  followed  a 
scene  terribly  characteristic  of  the  bloody  an- 
nals, ferocious  spirit,  and  vindictive  methods 
of  the  age. 

Saladin  failed  either  through  negligence  or 
inability  to  pay  to  the  victors  within  the  pre- 
scribed time  the  stipulated  ransom  for  the  cap- 
tives of  Acre.  Thereupon  Richard  fell  into  a 
furious  passion,  and  the  Moslem  hostages  to 
the  number  of  five  thousand  were  led  out  from 
the  walls  to  the  camps  of  the  French  and 
English  and  there  beheaded  in  cold  blood,  and 
so  little  was  the  humanity  of  the  great  Crusa- 
der shocked,  that  he  complacently  beheld  the 
end  of  the  horrid  tragedy,  and  then  wrote  a 
letter  in  which  his  deed  was  boasted  as  a  ser- 
vice most  acceptable  to  heaven. 

The  massacre  of  his  subjects  provoked  Sal- 
adin to  retaliation.  He  revenged  himself  by 
butchering  the  Christian  captives  in  his  hands 
and  seizing  others  for  a  similar  fate.  One 
massacre  followed  another  until  the  lineaments 
of  civilized  warfare  were  no  longer  discover- 
able in  the  struggle.  Nor  could  it  well  be  de- 
cided whether  the  Cross  or  the  Crescent  was 
more  smeared  with  the  blood  of  the  helpless 
in  these  ferocious  butcheries. 

The  news  of  the  recapture  of  Acre  was  re- 
ceived with  great  joy  by  the  Christians  of  both 
Asia  and  Europe.  The  success  of  the  En- 
glish and  French  kings  seemed  the  well-omened 
harbinger  of  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem  and 
all  the  East.  Great,  therefore,  was  the  vexa- 
tion that  followed  when  it  was  known  that 
Philip  Augustus  had  abandoned  the  conflict 
and  left  the  Holy  War  to  others.  To  this 
course  he  was  actuated  by  a  severe  illness  with 
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which  he  was  pn.Mratr.l,  and  more  particularly 
by  his  envy  and  jealousy  of  Richard.  The 
two  monarch*  WOK)  unlike.  As  a  ruler,  pru- 
dent and  P"Htic,  Mrilip  was  greatly  superior  to 
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his  rival,  hut  as  a  hero  he  was  in  no  wise  to 
he  eomparcd  with  the  Plaiitageiiet.  The  latter 
was  as  ivcldess  as  he  was  brave,  prodigal  of 
gifts,  generous  by  iiature,  personally  grand. 


UICIIAKD  COEUR  DE  LION  HAVING  THE  SARACENS  BEHEADED. 
Drawn  by  A.  (le  Neuvllle. 
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troachei-ous  brother  John,  who  was  endeavor- 
ing in  his  ab.-ence  ID  deprive  liiin  of  the  kinir- 
<loin,  prevail  :<>  revet>e  his  plans  and  ih  - 
his  hopes?  or  was  il  one  nt'  those  unaccount- 
able failures  ,,f  will  which,  in  the  supreme 
hours  of  the  lives  of  the  -Teate-l,  have  SO 
many  times  supervened  to  break  the  knees  of 
the  demigod  DM  the  threshold  of  his  highest 
ambition?  None  cau  answer. 

Hero  in  the  valley  of  Hebron,  with  the 
towers  of  Jerusalem  in  view,  the  Lion  Heart 
called  a  council!  Ten  of  the  leading  barons 
were  called  upon  to  decide  whether  the  siege 
of  the  city  should  be  undertaken  or  deferred. 
It  was  decided  that  the  present  prosecution  of 
the  enterprise  was  inexpedient,  and  should  be 
given  up.  Great  was  the  chagrin  of  the  army 
when  this  decision  was  promulgated;  and  if 
appearances  might  be  trusted,  Richard  was 
himself  as  much  mortified  as  any  of  his  chiefs. 
With  slow  and  discontented  footsteps  the  Eng- 
lish warriors  and  their  Syrian  allies  made  their 
way  hack  to  the  coast,  and  Jerusalem  was  left 
to  the  perpetual  profanation  of  the  Turks. 

The  supposition  that  Saladin  was  in  collu- 
sion with  Richard  in  the  abandonment  of  his 
enterprise  against  the  Holy  City  seems  to  be 
contradicted  by  the  conduct  of  the  sultan  after 
the  fact.     He  eagerly  followed  the  retreating 
Christians,   and  sought  every  opportunity  to 
strike  them  a  fatal  blow.    While  the  Crusaders 
were  on  their  way  from  Jaffa  to  Acre,  a  host 
of  Moslems  assailed  the  former  city  and  gained 
po-se—ion  of  all  but  the  fortresses.     Many  of 
the   inhabitants  and  garrison  were   cut  down 
in  the  streets.     Richard  was  already  at  Acre, 
and    busy   with   his   preparations   to   sail    for 
F.urope,  when  the  news  came  of  what  the  Turks 
had  done  at  Jaffa.     Enraged  at  the  sultan  for 
this  aggression,  he  at  once  took  ship  with  a 
mere   handful   of  Knights,    and   returned   to 
Jaffa.     Here  he  found  the  Christians  still  in 
possession  of  the  citadel,  and  doing  their  best 
to  keep  the  Moslems  at  bay.     With  the  very 
excess  of  reckless  daring  the  king,  on  coming 
into  the  shoal-water,  jumped  out  of  his  boat 
and  waded  to  the  shore,  followed  by  his  war- 
riors.    There    was   no   standing  against  such 
valor.    The  Saracens  who  lined  the  beach  were 
amazed,  and  gave  way  before  the  brandished 
battle-axe  of  Plantagenet  as  though  he  were 
the  Evil  Genius  of  Islam.     In   a  short   time 


the  asr-uilant.-  of  Julia  e.-caped  froi.i  lh<  envi- 
ronments of  the  town,  and  lied  to  the  hills  for 
safelv.  The  entire  force  of  Richard,  includ- 
ing the  defenders  of  the  city,  amounted  to 
tifly-five  Knights  and  n\ o  thou.-and  infantry; 
and  yet  with  this  mere  handful  he  defiantly 
pitched  his  camp  outside  of  tlie  \uaJUt,  as  if  to 
taunt  all  the  hosts  of  Saladin  with  the  implied 
charge  of  cowardice. 

This  was  more  than  the  Turks  could  stand. 
On  the  next  day,  perceiving  the  insignificance 
of  the  force  from  which  they  had  fled,  they 
returned  with  overpowering  numbers  and  re- 
newed the  battle.  From  the  fury  of  their  on- 
set it  seemed  that  they  had  determined  to  de- 
stroy Richard  at  whatever  cost  to  themselves; 
but  the  English  hero  grew  more  terrible  with 
the  crisis.  He  fought  up  and  down  the  shore 
like  Castor  on  the  field  of  Troy.  Neither- 
numbers  nor  courage  prevailed  to  stay  his 
fury.  He  charged  a  whole  squadron  as  though 
it  were  composed  of  boys  and  women.  His 
pathway  was  strewn  with  cleft  skulls  and  head- 
less trunks.  He  was  in  the  height  of  his 
glory.  Appalled  at  the  flash  of  his  death- 
dealing  weapon,  the  greatest  warriors  of  Islam 
fell  back  from  the  circle  of  destruction.  They 
lowered  upon  him  from  a  distance,  but  durst 
not  give  him  battle.  Not  until  the  shadows 
of  the  Syrian  twilight  gathered  over  the  scene 
did  Richard  and  his  Knights  abate  their  furi- 
ous onsets.  The  Moslems  had  had  enough ;  they 
retreated  from  before  the  city,  and  the  siege 
was  abandoned.1 

We  have  now  come  to  the  close  of  the 
Third  Crusade.  The  exploits  of  the  Lion 
Heart  in  Palestine  were  at  an  end.  His  tre- 
mendous exertions  in  the  battle  of  Jaffa  brought 
on  a  fever  of  which  he  was  for  some  time  pros- 
trated. His  eagerness  to  return  to  Europe  was 

1  Perhaps  no  other  warrior  ever  excited  so  great 
personal  terror  in  battle  as  did  Richard  Coeur  de 
Lion.  His  prodigious  deeds  in  fight  might  well 
be  regarded  as  wholly  fictitious  were  it  not  for  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  both  Christian  and  Mo- 
hammedan writers.  Tradition  ever  afterwards 
preserved  a  memory  of  his  dread  name  and  fame 
in  the  East.  Syrian  mothers  were  accustomed  for 
centuries  (if  not  to  the  present  day)  to  frighten 
their  refractory  children  with  tbe  mention  of  his 
name;  and  the  Islamite  traveler,  when  his  horse 
would  suddenly  start  by  the  way,  was  wont  to  say, 
Cuides  hi  que  ce  soil  le  Roi  Richarlf  That  is, 
"Think'st  thou  that  it  is  King  Richard?" 
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increased  by  every  additional  item  of  news 
which  his  received  i'roin  his  nun  kingdom.  A 
conspiracy  had  beeu  funned  liy  tin-  f'aithle.-s 
Prince  John  and  Philip  Augustus  to  rob  him 
of  his  crown  ;  and  the  Kmpcmr  Henry  VI.  •  >(' 
<  ierinany  was  not  without  a  guilty  knowledge 
of  the  plot.  Moreover,  his  recent  triumphant 
defense  of  Jaffa  had  so  increased  his  influ- 
ence in  the  East  that  the  aged  Saladin,  whose 
sands  of  life  were  almo.st  run,  was  more  than 
willing  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the 
Crusaders.  A  treaty,  or  rather  a  truce  for 
three  years  and  three  months,  was  accordingly 
concluded  between  him  and  Plantagenet,  which, 
if  both  had  lived,  might  have  had  in  it  the 
elements  of  permanency.  It  was  agreed  that 
Richard  should  dismantle  the  fortress  of  Asca- 
lon,  the  same  being  while  held  by  the  Chris- 
tians a  constant  menace  to  the  peace  of 
Egypt.  On  the  other  hand,  Tyre,  Acre,  and 
Jaffa,  with  all  the  sea-coasts  between  them, 
should  remain  to  the  Crusaders.  Antioch  and 
Tripoli  should  not  be  molested  by  the  Turks, 
and  all  Christian  pilgrims  who  came  unarmed 
should  have  free  ingress  and  egress  in  visiting 
the  holy  places  of  Palestine,  especially  those 
in  Jerusalem.  Having  concluded  this  settle- 
ment, King  Richard  embarked  from  Acre  in 
the  autumn  of  1192,  and  started  on  his  home- 
ward voyage. 

The  great  Crusader  was  now  destined  to 
rough  sailing  and  hard  treatment.  His  fame  had 
filled  all  Europe,  and  nearly  all  the  monarchs 
of  Christendom  were  in  a  league  of  common 
jealousy  against  him.  After  making  his  way 
through  many  storms  at  sea  into  the  Adriatic, 
his  vessel  was  wrecked  near  the  head  of  that 
water,  and  he  was  cast  ashore  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  coast-town  of  Aquileia,  in  the  do- 
minions of  Leopold,  duke  of  Austria.  That 
personage  had  been  among  the  German  princes 
engaged  in  the  siege  of  Acre  when  Richard 
first  arrived  in  Palestine.  On  a  certain  occa- 
sion the  English  king  had  torn  down  the  duke's 
banner,  and  had  struck  him  an  insulting  blow 
which  he  durst  not  resent.  It  now  happened 
that  Plantagenet,  disguised  as  a  pilgrim — for 
in  that  guise  he  hoped  to  make  his  way  in 
safety  to  his  own  dominions — was  brought  into 
the  presence  of  the  offended  duke,  who  recog- 
ni/ed  him  by  a  mark  which  no  disguise  could 

hide  —  his    kingly   bearing    and    profuseness. 
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Here,  then,  was  an  opportunity  for  revenge. 
But  avarice  prevailed  over  malice,  and  hop- 
ing to  .-hare  in  the  large  ransom  which  \\a-s 
sure  to  follow  the  imprisonment  of  Richard, 
the  Duke  of  ,\  ustria  sent  him  under  guard  to 
the  Emperor  Henry  VI. 

Of  all  the  people  of  England,  Prince  John 
was  most  rejoiced  at  the  news  of  his  brother's 
capture.  Otherwise  there  was  great  grief 
throughout  the  kingdom.  John  sent  abmad 
the  lying  report  that  the  Lion  Heart  was  dead, 
and  his  confederate,  the  king  of  France,  made 
an  invasion  of  Normandy.  The  English  bar- 
ons, however,  remained  loyal  to  Richard,  and 
defended  his  rights  during  his  absence. 

At  the  hands  of  the  Emperor  Henry, 
Richard  received  every  indignity.  He  was 
put  in  chains  and  thrown  into  a  dungeon. 
Nothing  but  his  abundance  of  animal  spirits 
saved  him  from  despair.  But  the  prisoner 
was  a  man  of  so  great  distinction  and  fame 
that  the  Emperor  durst  not  destroy  him,  or 
even  continue  to  persecute.  A  diet  of  the 
Empire  was  presently  held  at  Worms,  and 
the  princes,  showing  a  disposition  to  demand 
of  Henry  a  reason  for  his  course,  he  had 
Richard  conveyed  to  Worms  to  be  disposed 
of.  As  a  justification  for  his  own  conduct,  he 
accused  the  English  king  of  having  driven 
Philip  Augustus  out  of  Palestine  and  mal- 
treated the  Duke  of  Austria.  He  also  charged 
him  with  having  concluded  with  Saladin  a 
peace  wholly  favorable  to  the  Moslems  and 
against  the  interests  and  wishes  of  Christen- 
dom. The  defense  of  Richard  against  these 
calumniations  was  in  every  way  triumphant, 
insomuch  that  some  of  his  judges  were  ex- 
cited to  tears  by  the  eloquence  and  pathos 
of  his  story.  It  was  impossible  to  convict 
such  a  prisoner  in  such  a  presence.  Never- 
theless, the  spirit  of  the  age  permitted  the 
Emperor  to  exact  of  his  royal  prisoner  a 
ransom  of  a  hundred  thousand  marks  as  the 
price  of  his  liberation.  Richard  was  also 
obliged  to  give  hostages  as  security  for  the 
payment  of  sixty  thousand  marks  additional 
on  his  return  to  his  own  country. 

On  hearing  the  news  that  Richard  was 
again  at  liberty,  his  brother  John  and  Philip 
of  France  were  in  the  frame  of  mind  pecul- 
iar to  a  wolf  and  a  fox  when  a  lion  is  turned 
into  their  keep.  The  king  of  France  at  once 
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sent  word  to  his  ally  to  take  care  of  himself 
as  best  he  could.  The  confederates  next  at- 
tempted to  bribe  Henry  VI.  to  detain  Richard 
for  another  year,  and  that  money-making  sov- 
ereign would  have  gladly  accepted  the  bait 
but  for  the  interference  of  the  Pope,  who 
threatened  him  with  excommunication  should 
he  dare  further  to  molest  the  greatest  cham- 
pion of  the  Cross. 

Richard's  friends  in  England  were  mean- 
while exerting  themselves  to  raise  the  re- 
quired ransom.  In  order  to  secure  the 
amount  a  general  tax  was  levied,  and,  the 
sum  thus  raised  being  insufficient,  the  nobles 
contributed  a  fourth  of  their  yearly  income, 
while  many  of  the  churches  gave  up  their 
silver-service  to  be  coined  for  the  king's  re- 
demption. When  the  sum  was  secured, 
Queen  Eleanor  herself  took  the  money  to 
Germany,  and  her  great  son  was  liberated. 

In  March  of  1194,  the  king  arrived  in 
England.  He  had  been  absent  from  the 
kingdom  for  four  years,  the  last  fifteen 
months  of  which  he  had  been  held  as  a 
prisoner.  Great  was  the  joy  of  the  English 
people,  not  only  in  London,  but  throughout 
the  realm,  on  again  beholding  their  sover- 
eign. There  was  a  burst  of  loyal  devotion 
on  every  hand,  and  the  king  in  the  midst  of 
acclamations  might  well  forget  the  perils  and 
hardships  to  which  he  had  been  exposed.  As 
for  Prince  John,  who  was  as  timid  as  he  was 
treacherous,  he  availed  himself  of  the  first 
opportunity  to  rush  into  the  apartment  of 
his  famous  brother,  and,  flinging  himself 
down  at  his  feet,  anxiously  pleaded  for  for- 
giveness. It  was  not  in  Richard's  nature  to 
withhold  a  pardon  from  his  abject  brother; 
but  he  accompanied  the  act  with  the  laconic 
remark  to  some  of  his  friends  that  he  hoped 
to  forget  the  injuries  done  to  himself  as  soon 
as  John  would  forget  his  pardon ! 

Richard  took  the  precaution  to  have  him- 
self recrowned ;  for  he  had  been  a  prisoner. 
As  soon  as  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  could 
be  satisfactorily  settled,  he  crossed  over  into 
Normandy  to  defend  that  province  against  the 
aggressions  of  Philip.  For  the  remaining  four 
years  of  the  king's  life  he  was  almost  con- 
stantly occupied  in  preparations  for  war,  or 
making  truces  with  the  French,  who  had  neither 
the  good  faith  to  keep  a  treaty  or  the  courage 


to  fight.  In  the  year  1199  the  report  was 
spread  abroad  that  a  treasure  had  been  dis- 
covered on  the  estate  of  the  Viscount  of  Li- 
moges. He  being  Richard's  vassal,  the  king 
claimed  the  treasure,  but  the  viscount  would 
yield  only  a  part.  Thereupon  Plantagenet 
went  with  a  band  of  warriors  to  take  the 
castle  of  his  refractory  subject.  One  day, 
while  surveying  the  defenses  preparatory  to 
an  attack,  he  incautiously  walked  too  near  the 
wall  and  was  wounded  by  an  arrow.  Though 
the  injury  was  slight,  a  gangrene  came  on,  and 
the  king  was  brought  to  his  death.  Before 
that  event,  however,  the  castle  was  taken  and 
all  of  its  defenders  hanged  except  Bertrauie  de 
Gourdon,  who  discharged  the  fatal  arrow.  He 
was  taken  and  brought  into  Richard's  presence 
to  receive  sentence  of  his  doom.  "What 
harm  have  I  done  you,"  said  the  king,  "that 
you  should  thus  have  attempted  my  death?" 
"  You  killed  my  father  and  brother  with  your 
own  hands,"  said  the  prisoner,  "  and  you  in- 
tended to  kill  me.  I  am  ready  to  suffer  with 
joy  any  torments  you  can  invent,  since  I  have 
been  so  happy  as  to  destroy  one  who  has 
brought  so  many  miseries  on  mankind."  Rich- 
ard was  so  impressed  with  the  boldness  and 
truth  of  this  answer  that  he  ordered  Bertrame 
to  be  set  at  liberty.  His  soldiers,  however, 
were  less  merciful,  and  as  soon  as  the  king 
was  dead,  his  slayer  was  executed. 

Before  he  expired  Richard  changed  his  will, 
and  being  childless,  bequeathed  his  kingdom 
to  his  brother  John.  Hitherto  he  had  made  a 
provision  that  the  crown  should  descend  to  his 
nephew,  Prince  Arthur  of  Brittany,  son  of 
Geoffrey  Plantagenet.  On  the  6th  of  April, 
1199,  Richard  breathed  his  last,  and  in  his 
death  was  greatly  lamented  by  the  English 
nation,  whose  name  he  had  made  a  terror  as 
far  as  the  corners  of  Asia. 

At  the  epoch  of  the  Third  Crusade  it  was 
the  misfortune  of  the  Christians  of  Palestine 
to  be  rent  by  faction.  One  party  embraced 
the  adherents  of  Guy  of  Lusignan,  and  the 
other  the  followers  of  the  valiant  Conrad, 
count  of  Montferrat.  When  Richard  and 
Philip  were  at  Acre  the  former  espoused  the 
cause  of  Guy,  and  the  latter  that  of  Conrad. 
After  the  departure  of  the  French  king,  how- 
ever, Richard,  finding  the  country  on  the  verge 
of  civil  war,  and  perhaps  discovering  the 
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wortUessness  of  Lusignan,  concluded  to  recog- 
nize Conrad  as  king  of  Jerusalem.  Guy  was 
reconciled,  or  at  least  conciliated,  by  the  be- 
stowal of  the  crown  til'  Cyprus.  But  this  set- 
tlement was  of  short  duration.  Coiirad  was 
murdered  in  the  streets  of  Tyre  by  two  of  '.he 
ASSASSINS,  a  new  sect  of  fanatic  Moslems, 
•whose  leading  tenet  was  to  destroy  their  ene- 
mies by  secret  murder.  The  destruction  of 
<Jonrad,  however,  was  charged  to  the  old 
enmity  of  Richard,  and  the  factional  bitterness 
of  the  Christians  was  increased  by  this  false 
accusation. 

After  the  death  of  Conrad  his  widow  was 
married  to  Count  Henry,  of  Champagne,  who 
in  virtue  of  the  union  was  by  common  consent 
made  titular  king  of  Jerusalem.  This  settle- 
ment tended  to  allay  the  malignant  party 
strife  which  had  prevailed  in  Palestine,  and, 
together  with  the  successes  of  the  Crusaders  at 
Acre  and  Jaffa,  gave  promise  of  an  actual 
restoration  of  the  kingdom. 

This  favorable  turn  in  the  tide  of  affairs 
was  promoted  by  the  death  of  Saladin.  This 
most  distinguished  of  the  later  Moslems  died  a 
few  months  after  the  conclusion  of  his  truce 
•with  Richard,  and  left  his  Empire  to  his 
three  sons,  who  soon  established  three  distinct 
thrones  at  Cairo,  Damascus,  and  Aleppo.  The 
solidarity  of  the  Caliphate  was  thus  broken, 
and  the  Christian  kingdom,  or  rather  the  pros- 
pect of  its  reestablishment,  gained  greatly  by 
the  division.  The  bad  tendency  of  Moslem 
affairs  was  still  further  increased  by  the  con- 
duct of  the  great  Caliph's  brother,  Saphadin, 
who,  stronger  than  his  nephews,  wrested  from 
them  a  large  part  of  Syria,  and  in  1193  organ- 
ized it  into  a  government  of  his  own. 

It  was  with  some  impatience  that  the  Chris- 
tians of  Palestine  awaited  the  expiration  of 
the  three  years'  truce  concluded  by  Cceur  de 
Lion  with  Saladin.  The  dissensions  among 
the  Moslems  gave  good  ground  of  hope  that 
the  kingdom  established  by  Godfrey  might  be 
restored,  and  the  Holy  City  recovered  from 
the  Turks.  This  feeling  was  especially  potent 
among  the  Templars  and  Hospitallers,  whoso 
profession  of  arms  had  little  glory  in  the 
"weak,  piping  time  of  peace"  which  fol- 
lowed the  Third  Crusade.  It  became  the  pol- 
icy of  the  two  Orders  to  promote  every  move- 
ment in  Western  Europe  which  looked  to  a 


renewal  of  the  holy  war.  In  1194  they  induced 
I'opr  ('elr.-tine  III.  to  proclaim  unuthrr  Cru- 
.sulr,  and  the  same  was  preached  in  Germany, 
France,  and  England.  At  this  junotuiv,  how- 
ex,  i-,  there  was  no  such  exciting  cause  of  an 
uprising  as  had  existed  on  previous  occasions, 
and  the  French  and  English  refused  to  agitate. 
In  Germany  a  cause  was  found  in  the  personal 
ambition  of  the  Emperor,  Henry  VI.  With- 
out great  breadth  of  mind,  he  was  nevertheless 
capable  of  that  sort  of  avarice  which  could 
look  with  eager  and  covetous  eye  upon  the 
treasures  of  the  East.  It  was  one  of  the  curses 
of  the  Middle  Ages  that  the  rulers  of  Chris- 
tendom generally  preferred  to  replenish  their 
coffers  by  robbery  rather  than  by  the  encour- 
agement of  industry  and  frugality  among  their 
subjects. 

Henry  VI.  brought  the  whole  Imperial  in- 
fluence to  bear  in  favor  of  the  new  Crusade. 
The  German  clergy  assisted  in  the  work,  and 
a  sufficient  agitation  was  produced  to  draw 
together  a  large  army  of  volunteers.  Three 
formidable  bodies  of  warriors  were  fitted  out 
and  were  dispatched  in  succession  to  Acre. 
On  arriving  at  this  stronghold  of  Syrian  Chris- 
tianity the  spirits  of  the  Europeans,  especially 
of  the  Knights,  revived,  and  a  momentary 
enthusiasm  was  kindled  which  perhaps  under 
great  direction  might  have  led  to  great  results. 

When  it  was  known  to  the  Moslems  that 
new  armies  of  Christians  were  arriving  in  the 
East  they  quickly  made  common  cause  to  repel 
the  invasion.  Saphadin  was  chosen  as  the 
leader  most  likely  to  succeed  in  driving  the 
German  Crusaders  out  of  Palestine.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  chiefs  who  commanded  the 
Christian  host  quarreled  and  divided  their 
forces.  During  the  years  1195-96  a  series  of 
indecisive  conflicts  ensued,  in  which,  though 
the  Germans  were  sometimes  victorious,  no 
permanent  results  were  reached  in  the  way  of 
reconquering  the  country.  As  a  general  rule 
the  Turks  were  unable  to  confront  the  Knights 
in  battle,  but  the  former  were  for  the  most 
part  a  light-armed  cavalry,  that  fought  or  fled 
as  the  exigency  seemed  to  demand,  and  which 
it  was  almost  impossible  for  the  mailed  war- 
riors of  the  North  to  beat  to  the  ground. 

After  two  years  of  this  desultory  warfare 
the  Emperor  died,  and  the  princes  and  prelates 
who  had  commanded  his  armies  in  Palestine 
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returned  to  Europe.  The  movement  had  af- 
fected but  slightly  the  destinies  of  the  conflict 
in  the  East,  and  the  most  critical  authors  have 
not  dignified  the  expedition  by  numbering  it 
among  the  Crusades.  Perhaps  a  slight  solidity 
was  given  to  the  alleged  "  kingdom,"  which 
now,  under  the  rule  of  the  nominal  king, 
Henry  of  Champagne,  included  within  its  lim- 
its the  better  part  of  the  coast  of  Palestine. 
In  1196  Henry  died,  and  soon  afterwards  his 
accommodating  queen,  for  the  third  time  a 
widow,  was  married  to  Almeric  of  Lusignan, 
successor  of  Guy  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Cypriots. 
A  union  was  thus  effected  between  the  two 
sovereignties,  and  the  joint  rulers  were  desig- 
nated as  the  King  and  Queen  of  Jerusalem 
and  Cyprus. 

In  the  year  1198  the  papal  crown  passed  from 
Celestine  to  Innocent  III.  The  latter  was  one 
of  the  most  able  and  ambitious  Pontiffs  recently 
regnant  over  Christendom.  Soon  after  his  ac- 
cession he  determined,  if  possible,  to  rekindle 
the  expiring  fires  of  religious  zeal  by  proclaim- 
ing a  new  Crusade.  He  became  more  largely 
instrumental  in  the  movement  that  followed 
than  any  of  his  predecessors  since  the  days  of 
Urban  had  been  in  arousing  the  Christians  of 
Europe  to  concurrent  action  against  the  Infi- 
dels. He  wrote  to  all  the  Christian  rulers  of 
the  West,  urging  them  to  rally  to  the  Cross 
and  to  assist  the  holy  work  he  had  in  hand, 
either  by  themselves  enlisting  for  the  war,  or 
by  contributing  a  part  of  their  means  for  the 
glorious  enterprise.  As  to  the  Church,  he  ex- 
acted of  all  the  ecclesiastics  in  Europe  a  tithe 
of  one-fortieth  part  of  their  revenues,  and  at 
the  same  time,  by  his  messengers,  he  urged 
the  laity  to  give  in  like  manner  a  liberal  per 
centum  of  their  incomes. 

So  effective  were  the  measures  thus  origi- 
nated that  the  papal  coffers  were  soon  filled 
to  overflowing.  At  this  juncture  a  popular 
preacher  appeared  who,  like  Peter  the  Her- 
mit and  St.  Bernard,  was  destined  to  enforce 
and  energize  the  will  of  the  Pope  by  an  ap- 
peal to  the  masses.  Pretending  to  have  reve- 
lations from  heaven,  this  fanatic  priest,  whose 
name  was  Foulque  of  Neuilly,  went  abroad 
loudly  and  vehemently  preaching  to  the  people 
and  calling  upon  them  in  the  name  of  all  things 
sacred,  to  enlist  in  the  holy  war.  To  convince 
them  of  his  mission  he  performed  miracles, 


and  as  a  finishing  touch  to  the  spectacular,  he- 
exhibited  himself  as  an  example  of  devotion 
and  sacrifice ;  for  he  had  formerly  been  a  dis- 
tinguished libertine.1  The  flame  of  excite- 
ment rose  high  under  the  appeals  of  this  dra- 
matic orator,  and  thousands  in  France  and 
Flanders  rushed  forward  to  take  the  cross. 

Now  it  was  that  the  gallant  Count  Thibaut 
of  Champagne,  and  his  cousin,  Earl  Louis  of 
Blois,  fired  the  French  chivalry  by  their  ex- 
ample. At  a  great  tournament  held  in  th& 
count's  province  in  the  year  1200,  these  two 
nobles  publicly  renounced  the  mimic  deeds  of 
the  knightly  ring  for  the  actual  glories  of  war. 
They  assumed  the  cross,  and  vowed  the  vow 
of  service  against  the  Infidels.  Great  was  the 
enthusiasm  created  by  their  devotion,  and 
hundreds  of  the  assembled  knights  and  nobles 
emulated  their  deeds  by  putting  on  the  red 
badge  of  Christian  warfare.  Among  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  number  was  Simon  de 
Montfort,  baron  of  Mante.  The  excitement 
spread  into  Flanders,  and  Count  Baldwin,  a 
brother-in-law  of  Thibaut,  enlisted  with  a 
great  company  of  chivalry.  Other  famous 
leaders  also  appeared :  from  Italy  the  Marquis 
Boniface  of  Montferrat;  from  Germany,  the 
bishop  of  Halberstadt ;  from  Hungary,  the 
king.  Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  FOUETH 
CRUSADE. 

As  a  means  of  promoting  the  cause  two- 
great  councils  were  held,  the  one  at  Soissons 
and  the  other  at  Compeigne.  At  these  meet- 
ings it  was  resolved  to  avoid  the  hardships 
and  disasters  which  the  former  Crusaders 
had  undergone,  by  taking  the  sea — instead  of 
the  land — route  to  Palestine.  It  was  also  de- 
termined as  a  necessary  part  of  this  policy  to 
employ  the  fleets  of  the  maritime  Republics 
of  Italy  as  the  best  means  of  transportation  to 
the  East.  Especially  did  the  princes  turn  to- 
the  Venetians,  whose  navy  was  by  far  the  lar- 
gest and  most  efficient  in  Europe.  The  lead- 
ers accordingly  sent  ambassadors  to  the  veteran 
Venetian  doge,  Henrico  Dandolo,  now  ninety- 
three  years  of  age  and  blind  as  a  stone,  but 
still  fired  with  the  zeal  and  spirit  of  youth. 
The  councils  of  state  were  convened,  and  aft- 


1  It  was  this  Foulque  whom  Richard  Plantagenet 
horrified  with  the  proposition  to  give  his  three 
daughters,  Pride,  Avarice,  and  Voluptuousness,  to 
the  Templars,  the  Benedictines,  and  the  priests ! 
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erwards,  the  citizens  were  called  together  in 
tin-  greet  -'|ii:iiv  of  St.  Murk.  Here  in  the 
presence  of  thr  a.—cmbled  stall'  of  Venice  the 
French  liarons  knell  liet'ore  the  maje.-ty  of  the 
]ieii|.!e,  ami  besought  with  all  the  fervor  of  el- 
oquence the  aid  of  the  Ucpublie  in  the  recov- 
ery of  the  holy  places  of  the  East. 

The  Venetians  heard  the  petitions  with 
favor,  and  agreed  to  furnish  a  navy  for  the 
required  service  for  the  sum  of  eighty-five 
thousand  silver  marks.  For  this  sum  it  was 
stipulated  that  Venice  should  transport  to 
any  designated  coast  of  the  East  four  thou- 
sand five  hundred  knights,  nine  thousand 
esquires  and  men-at-arms,  twenty  thousand 
infantry  with  horses  and  accouterments,  and 
provisions  for  nine  months.  The  fleet  set 
apart  for  this  service  numbered  fifty  galleys, 
being  perhaps  the  best  vessels  then  afloat  in 
the  Mediterranean. 

Great  was  the  joy  of  the  gathering  Cru- 
saders of  France  on  learning  that  the  Vene- 
tians had  agreed  to  transport  them  to  Pal- 
estine. Soon,  however,  the  ardor  of  the 
chivalry  was  cooled  by  the  untoward  circum- 
stance of  the  death  of  their  chosen  leader, 
•Count  Thibaut,  of  Champagne.  This  posi- 
tive loss,  moreover,  was  greatly  aggravated 
by  the  jealousy  and  heart-burnings  of  the 
French  barons,  whose  mutual  rivalries  pre- 
vented a  choice  of  any  one  of  their  own 
number  to  the  command  of  the  expedition. 
It  thus  happened  that  a  foreign  prince,  the 
Marquis  Boniface  of  Moutferrat,  was  chosen 
as  leader  of  the  Fourth  Crusade ;  and  thus 
it  happened,  also,  that  what  with  the  em- 
bassy to  Venice,  and  what  with  the  delays 
incident  to  the  bickerings  and  disputes  of 
the  barons,  the  space  of  two  years  elapsed 
from  the  tournament  of  Champagne  to  the 
gathering  of  the  Crusaders  at  Venice,  pre- 
paratory to  their  departure  for  Syria. 

When  at  last,  in  the  year  1202,  the  war- 
riors of  the  Cross  were  mustered  in  the  Place 
of  St.  Mark,  it  was  found  that  many,  through 
the  abatement  of  /eal,  had  remained  at  home, 
and  that  others  were  less  willing,  or,  perhaps, 
less  able,  than  in  the  first  glow  of  their  enthu- 
siasm, to  pay  the  subscriptions  which  they 
had  made  to  meet  the  Venetian  indebtedness. 
Less  than  fifty  thousand  marks  of  the  whole 
sum  could  now  be  secured.  The  doge  and 


citi/.riis  of  the  Republic  refused  to  p.Tmit  the 
departure  of  the  fleet  until  the  entire  amount 
should  lie  paid. 

At  length,  however,  the  dead-lock  was 
broken  in  a  manner  which  radically  changed 
the  whole  character  of  the  enterprise.  When 
it  became  apparent  that  the  Crusade,  even 
after  two  years  of  preparation,  must  be  aban- 
doned because  of  non-compliance  with  the 
contract  made  by  the  French  embassadors, 
the  doge  himself  came  forward  with  a  meas- 
ure of  relief.  He  proposed  that  instead  of 
the  present  payment  of  the  remaining  thirty 
thousand  marks,  the  Crusaders  should  assist 
him  in  reducing  the  revolted  city  of  Zara, 
on  the  coast  of  Dalmatia.  If  they  would  do 
so,  the  residue  of  their  indebtedness  might 
remain  unpaid  until  the  close  of  the  Crusade ; 
and,  in  that  event,  he  would  himself  assume 
the  cross,  become  a  soldier  of  Christ,  and  con- 
duct the  Venetian  fleet  against  the  seaports 
of  the  Syrian  Infidels. 

This  advantageous  proposition,  though  it 
seemed  to  divert  the  Crusaders  from  their 
original  purpose,  was  gladly  accepted  by 
them.  Indeed,  such  was  the  situation  of 
affairs  that  they  had  no  alternative.  At  this 
juncture,  however,  a  new  complication  arose 
which  threatened  to  annul  the  whole  com- 
pact. The  inhabitants  of  Zara  had,  after 
their  revolt,  made  haste  to  put  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  the  Hungarians.  The 
king  of  Hungary  was  himself  one  of  the  pro- 
moters of  the  Crusade,  and  had  taken  the 
cross.  Pope  Innocent  III.  now  interfered, 
and  forbade  the  Crusaders  to  turn  their  arms 
against  a  people  who  were  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  Christian  king,  engaged  in  war 
with  Infidels.  But  the  Venetian  republicans 
stood  less  in  awe  of  the  papal  authority  than 
did  the  feudal  barons  from  beyond  the  Alps. 
Not  caring  whether  their  action  was  pleasing 
or  displeasing  to  His  Holiness,  they  went 
ahead  with  the  enterprise,  and  prevailed  with 
most  of  the  leaders  to  join  them  in  the  ex- 
pedition. The  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  how- 
ever, would  not,  on  account  of  conscientious 
scruples,  accompany  the  expedition.  The  fleet 
of  Venetians  and  Crusaders  departed  under 
command  of  the  blind  old  doge,  who,  though 
seeing  not  with  his  eyes,  perceived  with  the 
inner  sight  the  exigencies  of  the  campaign, 
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and  directed  his  forces  with  success.  Zara, 
though  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in 
Europe,  was  besieged  and  taken  after  a  five 


Great  was  the  anger  of  the  Pope  when  he 
learned  of  the  thing  done  by  his  disobedient 
children.  He  excommunicated  botli  Vene- 


days'  investment.  The  lives  of  the  rebellious 
inhabitants  were  spared,  but  the  fortifications 
were  thrown  down,  and  the  city  itself  given 
up  to  pillage. 


tiaus  and  Crusaders;  but,  when  the  French 
barons  went  humbly  to  Rome  and  declared 
to  Innocent  their  penitence  for  their  evil 
deed,  he  granted  them  a  pardon  on  the  con- 
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dit ions  that  they  should  restore  to  the  peo- 
ple of  /ara  the  booty  of  which  they  had 
been  robbed,  ;iiid  that  the  alliance  with  the 
refractory  and  perverse  Venetians  should  be 
:il  once  broken  oil'.  It  was,  however,  in  a 
manner  impossible  tor  the  barons  to  comply 
with  these  conditions.  They  were  so  entan- 
gled with  the  Republic,  that  to  break  the 
league  was  to  give  up  the  Crusade  and  vio- 
late their  knightly  vows.  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort,  however,  more  fanatic  than  the  rest, 
heeded  and  obeyed  the  papal  injunction.  As 
for  the  other  Crusaders,  they  went  into  winter 
quarters  with  their  allies  at  Venice  and  /ara. 

During  the  interval  between  the  capture 
of  the  Dalmatian  fortress  and  the  opening 
of  the  spring  of  1203,  circumstances  oc- 
curred which  led  to  a  complete  change  of 
the  original  purpose  of  the  Crusade.  A  new 
condition  of  affairs  had  supervened  in  the 
Eastern  Empire  which  excited  the  hostility 
of  the  Western  Christians  to  the  extent  of 
making  war  on  Constantinople  instead  of  the 
cities  of  Syria.  The  Comnenian  emperors 
were  now  represented  in  the  person  of  Alex- 
ius, who  had  conspired  against  his  brother 
Isaac,  whom  he  had  deposed  from  the  throne, 
deprived  of  his  eyes,  and  thrust  into  a  dun- 
geon. The  son  of  Isaac,  who  also  bore  the 
name  of  Alexius,  was  but  twelve  years  of 
age,  and  was  spared  by  his  victorious  uncle. 

This  young  prince  made  his  escape  and 
fled  to  Italy,  and,  when  the  Crusaders  gathered 
at  Venice,  he  had  sufficient  penetration  to 
see  in  the  host  there  mustered  the  possible 
means  of  his  own  or  his  father's  restoration 
to  the  throne  of  the  Eastern  Empire.  He 
accordingly  laid  his  cause  before  the  Chris- 
tian princes,  and  besought  their  aid.  His 
petitions  were  strongly  backed  by  the  influ- 
ence of  his  brother-in-law,  the  Duke  of  Sua- 
bia.  During  the  interval,  when  the  barons 
of  the  West  were  lying  inactive  at  /ara, 
the  negotiations  were  continued,  and  both 
Crusaders  and  Venetians  were  won  over  to 
the  idea  of  a  campaign  against  Con.-tantino- 
ple.  Indeed,  so  tar  as  the  subjects  of  the 
doge  were  concerned,  not  much  was  wanting 
to  inflame  the  motives  already  existing  for 
war.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  a  rivalry 
had  existed  between  Venice  and  the  capital 
of  the  East.  At  one  time,  the  Emperor 


Manuel  had  confiscated  all  the  property  of 
the  Venetians  in  the  ports  of  the  Empire. 
At  another,  the  .-hips  of  the  Venetian  mer- 
chants had  made  a  descent  upon  several  of 
tlie  l)V/.antiiie  islands  and  laid  them  waste. 
By  and  by  the  Emperor  adopted  the  policy 
of  encouraging  the  Pisaus,  the  rivals  of  the 
Venetians,  by  conferring  on  them  the  carry- 
ing-trade of  die  East.  This  act  was  worm- 
wood to  Venice,  and  she  awaited  an  oppor- 
tunity of  revenge. 

The  aged  but  ambitious  Dandolo  now  per- 
ceived that  by  espousing  the  cause  of  the 
young  Alexius  against  the  usurping  uncle  of 
the  same  name  the  wrongs  of  the  Republic 
might  be  avenged  and  her  commercial  advan- 
tages restored  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean. 
It  thus  happened  that  the  prayers  of  the 
Prince  Alexius  were  supported  not  only  by 
the  Duke  of  Suabia,  but  also  by  the  still  more 
powerful  voice  of  the  doge. 

Such  was  the  temper  of  the  age,  that  though 
the  attention  of  both  the  Crusaders  and  Vene- 
tians  was  thus  diverted  to  the  enterprise  of  a 
campaign  against  Constantinople,  neither  party 
of  the  confederates  was  disposed  to  do  so  with- 
out first  extorting  every  possible  advantage 
from  the  young  prince  in  whose  interest  the 
expedition  was  to  be  ostensibly  undertaken. 
The  Imperial  lad  was  led  on  under  the  stimu- 
lus of  hope  to  make  the  most  flattering  prom- 
ises. He  agreed  to  pay  the  Crusaders  two 
hundred  thousand  marks  for  the  restoration 
of  his  imprisoned  and  sightless  father  to  the 
throne  of  Constantinople.  He  also  promised  to 
heal  the  fatal  schism  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Churches,  to  the  end  that  spiritual  unity  might 
be  attained  throughout  Christendom  under  the 
Pope  of  Rome.  He  would,  moreover,  when 
the  affairs  of  the  Empire  should  be  satisfacto- 
rily settled,  either  himself  become  a  Crusader 
or  else  send  out  a  division  of  ten  thousand 
men  at  his  own  expense  to  aid  in  the  recovery 
of  Palestine.  Furthermore,  he  would  main- 
tain during  his  life  a  Ixxly  of  five  hundred 
Knights  in  the  Holy  Land,  to  the  end  that  the 
Turks  might  not  again  regain  their  ascendency. 

Meanwhile  the  usurper,  Alexius,  had  been 
on  the  alert  to  prevent  the  impending  inva- 
sion of  his  dominions.  He  at  once  set  about 
the  work  of  arraying  the  Pope  against  the 
scheme  of  his  enemies.  The  papal  sanction 
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was  an  important  factor  in  all  the  conflicts  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  to  obtain  this  the  secu- 
lar princes  were  wont  to  bid  against  each  other 
as  in  a  market.  It  now  appeared  that  the 
elder  as  well  as  the  younger  Alexius  was  will- 
ing to  .-ell  out  the  independency  of  the  Greek 
Church  for  the  support  of  Home.  The  East- 
ern Emperor  accordingly  sent  ambassadors  to 
I'npe  Ininieeiit  and  tendered  the  submission  of 
the  By/antine  Christians  as  the  price  of  papal 
interference.  Innocent  was  already  angered 
with  the  Venetians,  and  the  Crusaders  them- 
selves had  shown  so  refractory  a  spirit  as  to 
incur  his  displeasure.  Since,  therefore,  in 
either  case  the  solidarity  of  the  church  was  to 
be  attained  by  the  submission  of  the  schismatic 
Greeks,  the  Pope  readily,  even  eagerly,  es- 
poused the  cause  of  the  Emperor  against  the 
prince.  The  Crusaders  were  forbidden  to  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  a  Christian  dominion.  The 
tyrant  of  Constantinople  was  promised  the 
protection  of  Rome.  She,  and  not  the  barons 
and  knights,  would  heal  the  schism  of  long- 
suflering  Christendom.  If  any  would  disobey 
her  mandate,  let  them  remember  the  terrors 
wherewith  she  was  wont  to  afflict  those  who 
set  at  naught  her  wishes.  Legates  were  sent 
to  Zara  to  acquaint  the  tempted  army  with  the 
will  and  purpose  of  the  Holy  Father. 

Little  were  the  Venetians  terrified  by  these 
premonitory  mutterings  from  the  Vatican. 
They  openly  disregarded  the  interdict  and 
proceeded  with  their  preparations  for  the  ex- 
pedition. The  Crusaders  proper  heard  the 
papal  voice  with  more  respect,  but  with  them 
there  was  a  division  of  sentiment.  The  more 
scrupulous  were  disposed  to  heed  and  obey  the 
command  of  the  Pope,  but  the  greater  num- 
ber, either  regarding  themselves  as  hopelessly 
involved  and  compromised  with  the  Venetians, 
or  else  influenced  by  the  lustful  hope  of  repair- 
ing their  fortunes  out  of  the  treasures  of  Con- 
stantinople, chose  to  stop  their  ears  and  follow 
their  inclinations. 

When  the  papal  envoys  perceived  that  their 
mission  was  fruitless  they  left  Zara,  took  ship 
and  sailed  for  Syria.  In  doing  so  they  bade 
all  follow  who  would  fight  for  the  Cross  and 
obey  the  voice  of  the  Church.  Not  a  few  of 
tlir  barons  and  knights  accepted  this  opportu- 
nity of  ese;i]iinLr  from  all  entanglements  and 
going  on  board  with  the  legates,  departed  for 


Palestine.  The  remaining  and  more  adventur- 
ous portion  of  the  Crusaders  silently  defied 
the  Pope,  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  Venetians, 
and  made  ready  for  the  campaign  against  the 
Byzantine  capital.  Chief  among  those  who 
thus  joined  their  fortunes  with  republican 
Venice  in  preference  to  papal  Rome  were  the 
Marquis  of  Montferrat,  the  counts  of  Flanders, 
Blois,  and  St.  Paul,  eight  others  of  the  lead- 
ing French  barons,  and  a  majority  of  the  war- 
riors who  had  originally  embarked  in  the 
Crusade. 

The  expedition  which  was  now  set  on  foot 
against  Constantinople  was  the  most  formidable 
armament  which  had  been  seen  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean since  the  days  of  Pompey  the  Great. 
The  squadron  included  fifty  galleys  of  war, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  horse-transports,  two 
hundred  and  forty  vessels  for  the  conveyance 
of  the  troops  and  military  engines,  and  seventy 
store-ships  for  the  supplies.  The  force  of 
Crusaders  on  board  consisted  of  six  thousand 
cavalry  and  ten  thousand  foot,  and  the  Vene- 
tian soldiers  numbered  about  twenty  thousand. 

It  now  appeared  that  Alexius  Comnenus 
was  much  more  of  a  diplomatist  and  intriguer 
than  warrior.  During  the  whole  progress  of 
the  expedition  which  was  openly  directed 
against  his  capital  he  made  no  attempt  to  stay 
its  course  or  prevent  its  entrance  to  the  Bos- 
phorus.  The  harbor  of  Constantinople  was 
found  to  be  defended  by  only  twenty  galleys ; 
for  the  Greek  admiral,  Michael  Struphnos, 
brother-in-law  of  the  Emperor,  had  broken  up 
the  vessels  of  his  master's  fleet  in  order  that 
he  might  sell  for  his  own  profit  the  masts,  rig- 
ging, and  iron  which  they  contained.  When 
in  the  immediate  face  of  the  peril  the  propo- 
sition was  made  to  build  a  new  navy,  the 
eunuchs  of  the  Imperial  palace  to  whom  the 
keeping  of  the  parks  and  hunting-grounds  had 
been  intrusted  refused  to  have  the  timber  cut] 
Such  has  ever  been  the  folly  of  those  effete  des- 
potisms which  have  survived  their  usefulness. 

Nor  did  the  people  of  the  city  of  Constan- 
tine  show  much  interest  in  the  crisis  which 
was  evidently  upon  them.  Like  voluptuous 
idlers  floating  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  they  recked 
not  of  the  gathering  storm.  What  to  them 
was  a  change  of  masters  ?  The  tyrant  Alex- 
ius was  in  a  measure  deserted  to  his  fate. 

Great,   however,  was  the  strength   of  the 
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city  before  whose  walls  the  men  of  the  West 
were  now  come  with  hostile  purpose.  There 
rose  the  massive  ramparis  of  stone ;  there  the 
lofty  turrets  of  palaces  and  basilica-  a  splen- 
did show  of  beauty,  magnificence,  and  strength, 
such  as  the  Crusaders  hud  never  before  beheld. 

At  first  the  fieri  was  brought  to  anchor  on 
the  Asiatic  side  of  the  channel.  For  a  lew 
days  after  the  landing  the  forces  of  the  doge 
and  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  who  may  be 
regarded  as  the  commanders  of  the  army,  were 
allowed  to  rest  in  Scutari,  and  while  they  were 
here  reposing,  negotiations  were  opened  by  the 
Emperor.  He  offered  to  expedite  the  march 
of  the  Crusaders  into  Asia  Minor!  They  were 
not  going  in  that  direction.  He  warned  them 
against  any  disturbance  in  his  dominions. 
It  was  for  the  express  purpose  of  disturbing 
his  dominions  that  they  had  come.  He  threat- 
ened them  with  the  Pope.  The  Pope  had  al- 
ready done  his  worst.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
doge  and  barons  warned  him  to  come  down 
from  the  throne  which  he  had  usurped  under 
penalty  of  such  punishment  as  the  soldiers  of 
the  Cross  were  wont  to  visit  upon  the  op- 
posers  of  the  will  and  cause  of  offended, 
heaven. 

After  these  mutual  fulminations  the  Cru- 
saders prepared  to  cross  to  the  other  side  of 
the  strait.  They  ranged  themselves  in  six  di- 
visions, and,  passing  across  the  channel,  scat- 
tered the  Byzantine  forces  which  were  drawn 
up  to  resist  their  landing,  and  captured  the 
suburb  Galata.  The  great  chain  which  had 
been  stretched  across  the  mouth  of  the  harbor 
was  broken,  and  the  few  ships  remaining  to 
the  Greeks  captured  and  destroyed. 

The  assailante  now  found  themselves  before 
the  huge  walls  of  the  city.  Constantinople 
was  at  this  time  the  most  strongly  fortified 
metropolis  in  the  world.  The  act  of  the  Cru- 
saders in  undertaking  the  siege  of  such  a  place 
is  perhaps  without  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of 
audacity.  Their  forces  were  only  sufficient  to 
imrxt  one  side  of  the  rampart*.  Their  provis- 
ions were  regarded  as  <n,(i,l  for  three  weeks' 
subsistence.  If  only  the  physical  conditions 
of  the  situation  should  be  considered,  then  in- 
deed mijrlit  Alexius  and  his  officers  well  look 
down  with  indifference  and  contempt  upon  the 
puny  preparations  outside  the  walls.  But  the 
mental  conditions  were  different. 


To  the  Crusaders  delay  would  be  fatal. 
They  accordingly  exerted  themselves  to  the 
utmost  to  bring  on  the  crisis  of  an  assault.  In 
this  work  the  Venetians  vied  with  their  allies 
in  the  prodigious  activity  which  they  dis- 
played. It  was  determined  to  assail  the  walls 
from  the  side  of  the  sea  and  in  the  parts  ad- 
jacent. With  herculean  endeavor  the  Cru- 
saders succeeded  in  filling  up  the  ditch  and 
thus  were  enabled  to  bring  their  engines  to 
bear  upon  the  fortifications.  In  a  few  days 
the  walls  had  been  sufficiently  injured  to  war- 
rant the  hazard  of  an  assault.  The  blind  old 
doge  of  Venice  took  his  station  on  the  raised 
deck  of  his  vessel,  and  with  the  banner  of 
St.  Mark  above  his  head,  directed  his  men  in 
the  attack  by  sea.  The  Venetian  galleys  were 
brought  to  the  beach  immediately  under  the 
walls.  Drawbridges  were  thrown  from  the 
masts  to  the  tops  of  the  ramparts,  and  for  the 
foot-soldiers  scaling-ladders  were  planted,  and 
then  with  a  rush  and  a  shout  the  battlements 
were  surmounted.  Twenty-five  towers  were 
carried  by  the  marines  of  Venice,  and  the 
banner  of  the  Republic  was  planted  on  the 
summit. 

The  Crusaders  in  making  the  attack  from 
the  land-side  had  met  with  poor  success.  The 
breaches  made  by  their  engines  proved  to  be 
less  complete  than  had  been  thought,  and 
those  who  had  been  set  to  defend  this  part  of 
the  walls  were  (if  the  history  may  be  credited), 
a  body  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Danish  guards 
whom  the  Emperor  had  taken  into  his,  service. 
Very  different  were  these  brave  and  stalwart 
warriors  of  the  North  from  the  supple  and  de- 
generate Greeks,  who  had  inherited  all  the 
vices  without  any  of  the  virtues  of  their  ances- 
tors. The  Crusaders  were  confronted  in  their 
impetuous  charge  by  these  resolute  and  pow- 
erful soldiers,  and  were  unable  to  break  into 
the  city. 

As  soon,  however,  as  the  doge  was  victori- 
ous from  the  side  of  the  sea,  he  made  haste  to 
fire  the  part  of  the  city  which  was  in  his 
power,  and  then  hurried  to  the  succor  of  his 
allies.  On  the  appearance  of  the  Venetians, 
the  guards  and  Greek  cavalry  who,  by  sheer 
force  of  numbers,  had  almost  surrounded  the 
chivalry,  and  were  assailing  the  hard  pressed 
Crusaders  in  front  and  on  both  flanks,  fell 
back  quickly  and  sought  safety  within  the 
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walls.     Night  came  on  and  the  allies  anxiously 
awaited  the  morning  to  renew  the  struggle. 

But  Alexius  was  not  more  tyrant  than  pol- 
troon. In  the  darkness  of  midnight  he  robbed 
the  Imperial  treasure-house,  gathered  together 
his  terrified  followers  and  nod  from  Constanti- 
nople. With  the  coining  of  dawn  the  Crusa- 
ders were  amazed  to  see  issuing  from  the  city 
an  embassy  which,  making  its  way  to  the 
camp,  informed  the  barons  and  the  doge  that 
Alexius  had  fled,  that  the  blind  Isaac  had 
come  from  his  dungeon  and  was  on  the  throne, 
and  that  he  desired  the  immediate  presence  of 
his  son  and  deliverers  in  the  city.  In  answer 
to  this  message,  two  barons  and  two  Venetians 
were  sent  to  congratulate  Isaac  on  his  restora- 
tion, and  to  notify  him  of  the  conditions  which 
his  son  had  made,  in  accordance  with  which 
they  had  come  to  effect  his  deliverance  and 
restoration. 

Great  was  the  shock  to  Isaac  when  he 
learned  of  the  hard,  almost  intolerable  terms 
•which  his  rash  but  loyal  boy  had  made  with 
the  mercenary  soldiers  of  the  Cross.  But  he 
was  in  the  grip  of  an  appalling  necessity,  and 
there  was  no  alternative  but  to  ratify  the  con- 
ditions imposed  by  his  masters.  All  was  agreed 
to.  The  young  Alexius  made  a  triumphant 
entry  into  the  city  and  was  jointly  crowned 
with  his  father.  For  the  moment  there  seemed 
to  be  an  end  of  the  struggle  and  the  beginning 
of  a  lasting  peace. 

The  character  of  the  Latins  and  Greeks, 
however,  forbade  any  permanent  concord  be- 
tween them.  The  coarse  vigor  of  the  one, 
and  the  pusillanimous  spirit  of  the  other, 
made  it  impossible  for  them  to  harmonize 
in  interest  or  purpose.  For  the  time,  the 
Greeks  were  obliged  to  yield  in  all  things 
to  their  conquerors.  The  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople was  constrained  by  the  compact 
and  the  presence  of  the  Crusaders  to  do  his 
part  by  proclaiming  from  the  Church  of  St. 
Sophia  the  submission  of  Eastern  Christen- 
dom to  the  Romish  See.  This  was,  perhaps, 
the  most  intolerable  exaction  of  all  to  which 
the  people  of  the  city  were  subjected.  Their 
hatred  of  the  heretical  faith  and  ritual,  which 
they  were  obliged  to  accept,  was  transferred 
to  the  young  Emperor  Alexius,  in  whose  in- 
terest the  revolution  had  been  accomplished. 
Nor  was  his  own  conduct  such  as  to  allay 


the  antipathy  which  was  thus  aroused.  During 
his  two  years'  sojourn  in  the  camp  of  the 
Crusaders,  he  had  become  thoroughly  im- 
bued with  their  manners  and  spirit.  Their 
carousals  and  debaucheries  were  now  a  part 
of  his  life  as  much  as  of  their  own.  He 
would  not,  perhaps  could  not,  shake  off  the 
rude  and  intemperate  habits  which  he  had 
thus  acquired  by  contact  with  the  boisterous 
soldiers  of  the  West.  Under  the  force  of  a 
disposition  which  had  now  become  a  second 
nature,  he  continued  to  prefer  the  license  and 
uproar  of  the  Crusaders'  camp  to  the  refine- 
ments and  ceremony  of  the  palace  and  court. 

It  was  not  long  until  the  respect  and  es- 
teem of  his  own  countrymen  had  been  so  com- 
pletely forfeited  by  Alexius  that  he  found  it 
necessary  to  retain  the  Latin  warriors  in  his 
capital  as  a  means  of  support.  Nor  did  they 
appear  reluctant — so  greatly  had  their  ferocious 
morality  been  corrupted — to  postpone  the  ful- 
fillment of  their  vows  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
winter  in  Constantinople.  Meanwhile  their 
self-confidence  was  in  a  great  measure  restored 
by  the  pardon  received  from  the  Pope.  Both 
they  and  the  Venetians,  after  their  capture  of 
the  city,  had  made  such  penitential  professions 
to  the  Holy  Father  that  he  gladly  extended 
full  absolution  to  his  wayward  and  refractory 
children. 

During  the  winter  the  time  was  occupied 
by  a  portion  of  the  Crusaders  with  an  expedi- 
tion into  Thrace.  Alexius  himself  accompa- 
nied the  barons  on  this  campaign,  and  his 
absence  from  the  city,  together  with  that  of 
the  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  was  made  the  oc- 
casion of  a  disastrous  outbreak.  The  Latin 
warriors,  tired  of  inaction,  fell  upon  and 
almost  exterminated  a  colony  of  Moslem 
merchants,  who  had  long  enjoyed  the  protec- 
tion of  the  city.  The  Mohammedans  made  a 
brave  defense,  and  the  Greeks  came  in  large 
numbers  to  the  rescue.  In  like  manner  the 
Latin  party  in  the  city  rallied  to  the  support 
of  the  Crusaders,  and  the  battle  became  a 
slaughter.  In  the  midst  of  the  conflict  a 
fire  broke  out  which  continued  to  rage  for 
eight  days.  One-third  of  the  beautiful  city 
was  reduced  to  ashes.  The  multitude  of 
Greeks  thus  dispossessed  of  their  homes  were 
exasperated  to  the  last  degree;  and,  falling 
upon  the  Latin  residents  of  the  city,  whom 
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they  regarded  as  having  instigated  the  out- 
rage, they  obliged  them  to  seek  shelter  in 
the  camp  <>f  the  Crusaders. 

The  circumstances  of  the  deposition  and 
murder  of  Isaac  and  his  son  Alexius  in  a 
conspiracy  headed  Ity  Angelus  Ducas,  sur- 
immed  MoiirzouhV,  and  the  assumption  of 
the  crown  liy  the  latter;  the  wrath  of  the 
Crusaders  on  learning  of  what  was  done;  I 
the  second  siege  of  Constantinople ;  the  cap- 
ture and  pillage  of  that  city ;  the  desecration 
of  the  churches;  the  overthrow  of  the  Greek 
Kni|iire,  and  the  establishment  of  a  Latin  dy- 
nasty in  the  capital  of  the  Eastern  Csesars,— 
have  already  been  narrated  in  the  Ninth 
Book  of  the  preceding  Volume.1  As  soon 
as  this  work  was  accomplished,  the  Western 
revolutionists  set  about  the  partition  of  the 
spoils  of  an  empire.  As  to  the  vacant  throne 
of  Constantinople,  the  same  was  conferred  on 
Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders.  The  new  em- 
peror-elect was  raised  on  a  buckler  by  the 
barons  and  knights  and  borne  on  their  shoul- 
ders to  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia,  where  he 
was  clothed  with  imperial  purple.  The  Mar- 
quis of  Montferrat  was  rewarded  with  Mace- 
donia and  Greece  and  the  title  of  king.  The 
various  provinces  of  the  Empire  in  Europe 
and  Asia  were  divided  among  the  barons 
who  commanded  the  Crusaders,  but  not  until 
three-eighths  of  the  whole,  including  Crete 
and  mos,t  of  the  archipelago,  had  been  set 
aside  for  the  Republic  of  Venice. 

As  soon  as  the  division  of  the  territorial 
and  other  spoils  had  been  effected,  the  barons 
and  knights  departed  with  their  respective 
followers  to  occupy  their  provinces.  As  to 
the  two  fugitives,  Alexius  Angelus  and  Du- 
cas Mourzoufle,  both  usurpers  and  both  claim- 
ing the  Imperial  dignity,  the  former  soon  fell 
into  the  power  of  the  latter,  and  was  deprived 
of  his  eyes;  while  Mourzoufle  himself  was 
seized  by  the  Latin-,  tried  and  condemned, 
and  cast  headlong  from  the  lofty  summit  of 
the  Pillar  of  Theodosius.  A  new  claimant 
hereupon  arose  in  the  person  of  Theodore 
I.ascaris,  who,  possessing  more  of  the  quali- 
ties of  heroism  than  any  of  his  predecessors 
of  the  preceding  century,  obtained  the  lead 
of  the  anti-Latin  parties  in  the  East,  and 
became  a  formidable  obstacle  to  the  progress 
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and  permanency  of  the  Latin  Empire.  Thus, 
in  a  marvelous  manner,  uiifore>ecn  alike  by 
Christians  and  .Mn-lenis,  the  original  purpose 
of  the  Fourth  Crusade  was  utterly  abandoned 
and  forgotten.  The  impul.-e  of  the  movement 
expired  west  of  the  Bosphorus ;  and  the  blows 
of  the  chivalrous  barons  and  knights  of  France 
and  Italy  fell  upon  the  heads  of  the  l!y/antine 
Greeks  instead  of  the  crests  of  the  warriors  of 
Islam. 

The  interval  between  the  Fourth  and  Fifth 
Crusades  was  noted  for  the  extraordinary  spec- 
tacle of  an  uprising  among  the  boys  and 
children  of  France  and  Germany.  In  the 
spring  of  1212  a  French  peasant  boy  by  the 
name  of  Stephen  began  to  preach  a  Crusade 
to  those  of  his  own  age.  The  appeal  was  di- 
rected to  both  sexes.  Heaven  had  ordained 
the  weak  things  of  this  world  to  confound  the 
mighty.  The  children  of  Christendom  were 
to  take  the  Holy  Sepulcher  from  the  Infidels! 
Another  peasant  boy  named  Nicholas  took  up 
the  refrain  in  Germany  and  mustered  an  army 
of  innocents  at  Cologne.  Around  the  fanati- 
cal standards  of  these  two  striplings  was  gath- 
ered a  great  multitude  of  boys  and  girls  who, 
in  rustic  attire,  and  with  no  armor  more  for- 
midable than  shepherd's  crooks,  set  out  under 
the  sanction  of  a  royal  edict  to  battle  with  the 
Moslems  of  Syria.  Embarking  from  Mar- 
seilles under  the  lead  of  a  few  pious  fools, 
older  but  no  wiser  than  themselves,  they  came 
to  a  miserable  end  by  shipwreck  on  the  island 
of  San  Pietro.  Such  was  the  so-called  CHII/- 
DREG'S  CRUSADE — one  of  the  strangest  and 
most  absurd  spectacles  recorded  in  history. 

There  still  remain  to  be  recounted  the  an- 
nals of  the  last  four  movements  of  Christen- 
dom against  the  Turks.  The  conquest  of  the 
Greek  Empire  was  effected  in  the  year  1204. 
Never  was  there  to  all  human  seeming  a  more 
unfortunate  diversion  of  an  enterprise  than 
that  which  turned  the  Fourth  Crusade  against 
Constantinople  instead  of  Jerusalem.  The 
condition  of  the  Islamite  dominion  in  the  East 
was  at  this  juncture  precisely  such  as  to  invite 
a  renewal  of  the  efforts  of  the  Christians  for 
the  recovery  of  the  Holy  City.  Egypt  was 
dreadfully  scourged  with  pestilence  and  fam- 
ine. Syria  was  rent  with  the  disputes  and 
turmoils  of  the  successors  of  Saladin.  Every 
circumstance  seemed  favorable  to  the  restore- 
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tion  of  Christian  supremacy,  not  only  in  Pal- 
estine but  in  all  tin-  principalhMl  which  they 
had  formerly  held.  Ami  yei  id'  all  the  advan- 
tages afiorilcd  liy  the  general  condition  of 
affairs,  the  Syrian  Christian.-  secured  no  more  | 
than  this:  a  six  years'  truce  with  Saphadin. 

.Meanwhile,  Almeric  and  Isabella,  titular 
king  and  <|iieen  of  Jerusalem,  botli  died  ;  and 
the  shadowy  crown  of  that  alleged  "  kingdom'' 
descended  to  the  Princes<  M  \i:v,  daughter  of 
Isabella  by  her  former  marriage  with  Conrad 
of  Tyre.  It  was,  however,  deemed  essential 
by  the  barons  and  knights  of  the  West  that 
the  young  (^iieen  Mary  should  be  strengthened 
by  the  arm  of  a  husband,  and  the  choice  be- 
ing left  to  Philip  Augustus  of  France,  that 
monarch  selected  the  Prince  JOHN,  son  of  the 
Count  of  Brienne,  as  most  worthy  of  the 
honor.  Accordingly,  in  1210,  the  prince  de- 
parted for  Palestine,  claimed  the  hand  of  Mary, 
and  with  her  was  jointly  crowned. 

When  the  truce  with  Saphadin  expired,  the 
Christians  refused  to  renew  the  treaty,  and  hos- 
tilities were  presently  resumed.  It  soon  ap- 
peared that  King  John,  with  the  handful  of 
knights  whom  he  had  brought  with  him  from 
Europe,  was  unable  to  repel  the  encroachments 
of  the  Turks.  In  his  distress  he  wrote  a  pa- 
thetic appeal  to  Pope  Innocent  III.,  beseech- 
ing him  for  the  love  of  the  fallen  Cross  again 
to  rally  the  Christians  of  the  West  for  the  sal- 
vation of  Palestine.  His  Holiness  was  most 
ready  to  undertake  the  enterprise.  Although 
he  was  at  present  profoundly  engaged  in  the 
work  of  suppressing  the  heretical  Albigenses 
in  the  south  of  France,  he  sent  a  favorable 
answer  to  King  John's  appeal,  and  issued  a 
letter  to  the  Christian  rulers  of  Europe,  pro- 
claiming a  new  Crusade.  He  also  directed  the 
clergy  of  all  Christendom  to  urge  forward  the 
laity,  should  the  latter  lag  in  renewing  the 
Holy  War.  The  fourth  council  of  the  Lateran 
was  called,  and  a  resolution  was  adopted  by 
the  august  body  to  undertake  once  more  the 
great  work  of  subjugating  the  Infidels  of  (Syria. 
Such  was  the  origin  of  the  FIFTH  CRUSADE. 

The  leaders  of  the  new  expedition  to  the 
East  were  King  Andrew  of  Hungary  and  the 
Emperor  Frederick  II.  Besides  the  armies 
led  by  these  two  princes  a  third  was  organized, 
consisting  of  a  mixed  multitude  of  Germans, 
French,  Italians,  and  English.  King  Andrew 


set  out  with  his  forces  in  the  year  1216,  and 
was  joined  on  his  route  by  the  dukes  of  Aus- 
tria and  Havana.  On  reaching  Palestine  the 
Hungarian  monarch  made  MOIIC  desultory  in- 
cursions into  the  Mo.-li-m  territories,  hut  be.-ides 
ravaging  undefended  districts  accomplished 
nothing  honorable  to  himself  or  his  country. 
He  soon  abandoned  the  enterprise,  gathered 
his  forces  on  the  coast,  and  reembarked  for 
Europe.  The  Germans,  however,  who  had 
accompanied  the  expedition,  refused  to  return, 
and  joined  themselves  with  the  knights  of 
Palestine  to  aid  them  in  defending  whatever 
remained  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  Other 
bands  of  warriors  like-minded  with  themselves 
arrived  from  Germany,  and  the  forces  of  the 
Christians  were  so  augmented  that  it  was  re- 
solved to  make  a  campaign  against  Egypt. 
That  country  had  been  reduced  to  such  a 
state  by  misrule,  famine,  and  pestilence  as  to 
have  become  an  especially  inviting  field  for 
foreign  invasion.  There  only  wanted  the  addi- 
tional fact  of  storied  wealth  and  treasure  to 
inflame  to  the  highest  pitch  the  cupidity  of 
the  mercenary  chivalry  of  the  West.  Nor 
could  it  be  denied  that  even  from  a  military 
point  of  view  the  conquest  of  Egypt  was  an 
important,  if  not  a  necessary  antecedent,  to 
that  of  Syria. 

In  the  year  1218  an  armament  fitted  out 
at  Acre  left  the  Syrian  coast  and  proceeded 
against  Damietta,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile. 
The  Christian  forces  were  landed  before  the 
city,  and  the  place  was  at  once  besieged.  An 
assault  was  made  upon  a  castle  in  the  river, 
and  though  the  assailants  were  beaten  back, 
so  furious  was  their  onset  that  the  defenders 
of  the  castle  were  terrified  into  a  capitulation. 
A  short  time  afterwards  the  news  was  borne 
to  the  Christian  camp  that  their  great  enemy, 
Saphadin,  was  dead,  and  the  dread  which  they 
had  hitherto  felt  of  Syrian  assistance  to  the 
Egyptians  was  dismissed.  Another  circum- 
stance favorable  to  the  Crusaders  was  the 
almost  constant  arrival  of  other  bands  from 
Europe.  Some  of  these  were  headed  by  the 
chief  barons  of  Italy,  France,  and  England, 
such,  as  the  counts  of  Nevers  and  La  Marche, 
and  the  noted  earls  of  Salisbury,  Arundel,  and 
Chester. 

While,  however,  the  forces  of  the  besieg- 
ers of  Damietta  were  thus  augmented,  an 
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element  of  discord  and  danger  was  introduced 
in  the  jealousies  and  intrigues  which  at  once 
sprang  up  among  so  many  eminent  leaders. 
Within  the  city  were  the  ravages  of  disease 
and  famine,  yet  the  residue  of  the  courageous 
people  held  out  for  seventeen  mouths.  When 
at  last  neither  passive  endurance  nor  actual 
bravery  availed  any  longer  to  keep  the  Cru- 
saders at  bay,  the  latter  burst  into  the  city 
and  found  themselves  in  a  metropolis  of  death. 
The  other  cities  of  Egypt  were  greatly 
alarmed  by  the  capture  of  Damietta.  The 


sure  the  conquest  of  Palestine.  Both  the  sul- 
tans were  anxious  for  peace.  He  of  Damascus 
demolished  the  fortifications  of  Jerusalem  and 
joined  with  his  brother  in  offering  to  cede  that 
city  and  all  Palestine  to  the  Christians  on  the 
single  condition  that  they  should  withdraw 
from  Egypt.  Thus  at  last,  upon  the  camp  of 
the  Crusaders,  pitched  on  the  sands  of  Lower 
Egypt,  arose  out  of  the  Syrian  desert  the 
glorious  sun  of  success,  flashing  his  full  beams 
on  the  spires  and  Necropolis  of  Cairo. 

The  more  conscientious  soldiers  of  the  Cross 
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consternation  spread  throughout  all  Syria,  and 
for  once  the  Christians  were  completely  mas- 
ters of  the  situation.  For  the  time  they  might 
have  dictated  to  the  terrified  Moslems  what- 
ever terms  they  chose  to  offer.  Meanwhile, 
Coradinus  and  Camel,  two  sons  of  Saphadin, 
both  weaklings,  had  been  seated  on  the  respec- 
tive thrones  of  Damascus  and  Cairo.  It  were 
hard  to  say  which  of  these  two  princes  was 
now  more  seriously  distressed.  Camel  saw  his 
stronghold  wrested  from  his  grasp,  while  Cor- 
adinus remembered  that  the  Crusaders  were 
only  warring  in  Egypt  with  a  view  to  making 


were  anxious  to  accept  the  terms  which  were 
offered  by  the  brother  sultans.  Why  should 
they  war  any  longer  since  the  sepulcher  of 
Christ  and  all  the  sacred  places  of  the  Holy 
Land  were  now  freely,  almost  abjectly,  offered 
by  the  cowering  representatives  of  Islam  ?  The 
king  of  Jerusalem,  the  French  and  English 
barons,  and  the  Teutonic  knights,  eagerly  fa- 
vored the  conclusion  of  a  treaty.  But  the 
Templars  and  Hospitallers,  together  with  the 
Italian  leaders,  influenced  partly  by  their  in- 
sane lust  for  the  treasure-houses  of  Egypt  and 
partly  by  the  stupid  bigotry  of  Cardinal  Pe- 
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lagius,  the  legate  of  the  Pope,  vehemently  op- 
posed tin1  ••'inclusion  of  a  peace,  and  over- 
rode the  wishes  and  wise  counsels  of  the  allied 
chieftain*.  Whenever  the  latter  would  urge 
the  immense  and  delinitive  advantage.-  of  the 
proposed  cession  of  Palestine  with  the  conse- 
quent recovery  of  the  Holy  tiepulcher  and 
every  thing  for  which  the  blood  and  treasure 
of  Europe  hud  been  poured  out  like  water  for 
a  hundred  and  twenty-five  years,  the  blatant 
Pelagius  would  bawl  out  with  imperious  incon- 
sistency that  the  soldiers  of  the  Cross  should 
never  compromise  with  Infidels.  The  result 
was  that  the  auspicious  opportunity  of  ending 
the  Holy  War  on  terms  most  satisfactory  to 
every  sincere  knight  in  Christendom,  went  by 
unimproved,  and  instead  of  withdrawing  from 
Egypt  the  Crusaders  passed  an  inglorious  win- 
ter in  the  captured  city  of  Damietta. 

Perceiving  that  their  enemies  were  inexor- 
able, the  Moslems  rallied  from  their  despair 
and  employed  the  interval  in  recruiting  their 
armies  and  planning  campaigns  for  the  ensu- 
ing year.  With  the  beginning  of  1220,  the 
army  of  Coradinus  came  out  of  Syria  and  was 
joined  to  that  of  Camel  at  Cairo.  The  in- 
competency  of  Pelagius,  and  the  outrageous 
folly  of  his  course,  were  now  fully  manifested. 
While  hesitating  to  attack  the  Islamite  armies, 
he  permitted  his  own  forces  to  remain  in  the 
vicinity  of  Damietta  until  with  the  rise  of  the 
Nile  the  Egyptians  deliberately  cut  the  canals 
•on  the  side  next  the  Isthmus,  and  inundated 
the  country.  On  a  sudden  the  Christians 
found  themselves  in  a  world  of  waters,  swell- 
ing higher  and  higher.  The  crisis  was  over- 
whelming. The  bigots  who  were  responsible 
for  it  were  obliged  to  send  a  humble  embassy 
to  the  sultan,  and  to  offer  him  the  city  of  Da- 
mietta for  the  privilege  of  retiring  from  Egypt. 
The  sultan  accepted  the  offer,  but  took  care  to 
detain  as  a  hostage  the  king  of  Jerusalem  un- 
til what  time  the  embarkation  should  be  ef- 
fected. The  miserable  and  crestfallen  Crusaders 
took  ship  as  quickly  as  possible  and  sailed  to 
Acre.  So  completely  was  the  host  dispirited 
that  great  numbers  of  the  warriors  abandoned 
the  enterprise  and  returned  to  Europe. 

The  broils  which  had  so  many  times  dis- 
tracted the  counsels  and  defeated  the  plans  of 
the  Christian  princes  in  the  East  were  now 
transferred  to  the  West  Great  was  the  mor- 


tification of  Christendom  when  it  was  known 
what  might  have  been,  and  what  was,  accom- 
plished in  Egypt.  It  seemed  necessary  to  find 
a  scapegoat,  on  whose  head  might  be  laid  the 
sin  and  ignominy  of  the  failure.  Popular  in- 
dignation with  a  due  upprchciiMon  of  the  facts 
pointed  to  Pelagins,  and  great  odium  was  set 
against  his  name.  But  Honorius  III.,  who 
had  now  come  to  the  papal  throne,  defended 
his  legate  from  the  aspersions  of  his  enemies ; 
and,  in  order  that  the  blame  might  rest  upon 
some  one  sufficiently  eminent  to  bear  the  dis- 
grace, His  Holiness  laid  the  charge  of  failure 
at  the  feet  of  Frederick  II.  That  distinguished 
and  obstinate  ruler  had  promised,  but  had  not 
fulfilled.  In  1220  he  had  gone  to  Rome  in  a 
triumphal  fashion  and  had  been  crowned  by 
the  Pope,  who  had  every  hope  that  the  eccen- 
tric Emperor  would  become  an  obedient  son  • 
of  the  Church.  Now  it  was  said  by  the  papal 
adherents  that  the  Emperor,  after  taking  the 
vow  of  the  Cross,  had  failed  to  keep  his  cove- 
nant, and  had  left  the  suffering  Crusaders  to 
their  fate  among  the  floods  of  Lower  Egypt 

It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  Frederick 
was  not  to  be  moved  by  such  imputations  of 
dishonor.  The  Pope  accordingly  changed  his 
tone,  and  undertook  to  accomplish  by  policy 
what  he  could  not  effect  by  upbraiding  the 
imperial  Crusader.  He  managed  to  bring  it 
about  that  Herman  de  Saltza,  Grand  Master 
of  the  Teutonic  Knights,  should  bring  to  the 
Emperor  from  the  East  a  proposal  from  King 
John  of  Jerusalem  that  his  daughter  lolauta 
should  be  given  to  Frederick  in  marriage. 
The  scheme  amounted  to  this,  that  the  king- 
dom of  Jerusalem  should  become  an  appanage 
of  the  German  Empire.  John  of  Brienne  was 
most  willing  to  give  up  the  shadowy  distinc- 
tion with  which  he  had  been  honored  and  to 
escape  from  the  perils  of  Syrian  warfare,  and 
Frederick  was  equally  willing  to  accept  a  trust 
made  palatable  by  such  a  gift  as  the  Princess 
lolanta.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  1225,  the 
project  was  completed,  and  the  Emperor  sol- 
emnly bound  himself  to  lead  an  army  to  the 
Holy  Land  for  the  roestablishment  of  the 
kingdom  planted  by  Godfrey  in  the  City  of 
Zion. 

The  event  showed,  however,  that  Frederick 
was  slow  to  fulfill  what  he  had  so  readily 
promised.  A  period  of  five  years  elapsed  and 
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still  he  was  not  ready  to  depart  for  the  East. 
Pope  Honorius  died  and  was  succeeded  by 
Gregory  IX.,  who  espoused  with  zeal  the  en- 


His  Holiness  excommunicated  him,  and  finally 
forbade  him  to  do  the  very  thing  which  he 
had  so  long  refused  to  undertake.  This  last 


terprise  which  his  predecessor  had  not  lived  to 
see  accomplished.  Unable  to  urge  the  Em- 
peror to  go  forward  by  any  milder  persuasion, 


measure  seems  to  have  aroused  the  perverse 
Frederick  by  the  law  of  contradiction,  for  set- 
ting at  naught  botli  the  threats  and  the  inter- 
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diets  of  the  Pope,  he  collected  a  small  squad- 
ron and  departed  for  Palestine. 

The  aniiiiinrnt  with  which  the  Emperor, 
still  under  the  l>an,  set  out  on  his  mission  con- 
sisted of  only  twenty  galleys.  Those  who  had 
had  experience  in  the  long-continued  wars  with 
the  Infidels  were  excited  to  contempt  on  wit- 
nessing the  departure  of  the  ruler  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire  with  such  a  force  on  such  an  ex- 
]>edition.  It  was  not  long,  however,  until 
their  contempt  was  turned  into  wonder  at  the 
extraordinary  success  which  attended  the  arms 
of  Frederick.  Notwithstanding  the  anathemas 
of  the  Pope,  and  the  unwearied  efforts  of  that 
potentate  to  defeat  his  plans  and  cover  him 
with  disgrace,  the  Emperor  made  all  speed  to 
Acre,  and  there  with  his  handful  of  soldiers 
prepared  for  the  reconquest  of  Palestine.  Both 
the  Hospitallers  and  the  Templars,  acting  un- 
der the  commands  of  the  Pope,  withheld  their 
support,  and  Frederick  was  left  with  only  his 
own  troops  and  the  Teutonic  knights.  Such, 
however,  was  the  vigor  of  his  movements  that 
many  of  the  Syrian  chivalry  were  impelled  by 
a  sense  of  shame,  even  against  the  papal  in- 
terdict, to  join  their  German  brethren  in  their 
struggle  with  the  Infidels. 

Having  made  every  thing  secure  at  Acre, 
Frederick  courageously  set  his  forces  in  mo- 
tion toward  Jaffa.  Contrary  to  expectation, 
this  stronghold  was  taken  from  the  Turks,  re- 
fortified,  and  garrisoned.  It  appears  that 
Frederick,  more  wise  than  his  predecessors  in 
the  Holy  War,  had  conceived  the  project  of 
playing  off  the  sultan  of  Damascus  against 
his  brother  of  Cairo,  and  of  gaining  through 
their  conflict  of  interests  and  ambitions  what 
the  other  Crusaders  had  failed  to  reach — the 
recovery  of  Jerusalem.  But  before  he  was 
able  to  achieve  any  results  by  this  shrewd 
policy,  Coradinus  died  and  Camel  was  left 
without  a  rival  to  contend  with  the  German 
invaders.  Frederick,  however,  was  not  to  be 
put  from  his  purpose.  He  pressed  forward 
from  Jaffa  in  the  direction  of  the  Holy  City, 
and  the  Infidels  fell  back  before  him.  Bethle- 
hem, Nazareth,  and  other  important  places  were 
taken  without  a  battle,  and  so  great  was  the 
alarm  both  in  Jerusalem  and  in  Damascus  that 
the  sultan  made  overtures  for  peace.  Thus, 
against  all  expectation  (unless  it  were  his  own), 
Frederick  found  himself  in  a  position  to  dic- 
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tate  terms  almost  as  favorable  as  might  have 
been  obtained  by  the  conquerors  of  Damii  tt:i. 
Nor  has  any  one  ever  been  able  to  discover 
the  nature  of  the  motives  which  he  was  able 
to  bring  to  bear  on  the  sultan  to  secure  so  fa- 
vorable a  settlement.  It  was  stipulated  that 
henceforth  all  Christians  should  have  free  ac- 
cess to  the  Holy  City ;  that  the  Mohammedans 
should  approach  the  temple  on  Moriah  only 
in  the  garb  of  pilgrims ;  that  Bethlehem,  Naz- 
areth, and  other  recent  conquests  should  re- 
main to  the  Christians ;  that  the  peace  should 
not  be  broken  for  a  period  of  ten  years. 

Great  was  the  wrath  of  the  Pope  on  hear- 
ing of  the  victory  of  the  excommunicated 
prince.  The  whole  power  of  the  Church 
was  rallied  to  deny  and  explain  away  the 
signal  success  and  good  fortune  of  Fred- 
erick. The  latter,  however,  was  now  in  a 
position  to  laugh  at,  if  not  despise,  his  ene- 
mies. Preferring  to  consider  himself  under 
the  ban,  he  determined  to  celebrate  his  coro- 
nation in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher. 
Nor  durst  the  Moslems  offer  any  opposition 
to  the  ceremony.  The  Emperor  accordingly 
entered  the  city  with  his  train  of  Teutonic 
Knights  and  soldiers,  and,  repairing  to  the 
altar,  took  therefrom  the  crown  and  placed 
it  on  his  head;  for  the  patriarch  of  Jerusa- 
lem, fearing  the  Pope,  refused  to  perform 
the  crowning,  nor  would  the  Templars  and 
Hospitallers  be  present  at  the  ceremony. 
Thus,  in  the  year  1229,  the  Fifth  and  least 
pretentious  of  all  the  Crusades  terminated 
with  complete  success.  The  victorious  Em- 
peror returned  to  Acre,  and  then  set  sail 
for  .Europe,  followed  by  the  plaudits  of  his 
own  countrymen,  but  jeered  at  and  scandal- 
ized by  the  papal  party  throughout  Palestine. 
It  had  already  come  to  pass  that  Rome  looked 
with  greater  aversion  and  hatred  upon  a  hereti- 
cal and  disobedient  Christian  than  upon  the 
worst  of  the  Infidel  Turks. 

Such  was  the  anger  of  the  papal  party 
against  him  by  whom  the  restoration  of 
Christian  influence  in  the  Holy  Land  had 
been  achieved,  that  no  efforts  were  made  to 
conserve  the  fruits  of  his  conquests.  Not 
satisfied  with  this  negative  policy,  the  ad- 
herents of  Gregory  began  a  series  of  active 
aggressions  against  Frederick,  looking  to  the 
undoing  of  his  Imperial  title,  and  the  sap- 
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ping  of  the  loyalty  of  his  subjects.  Bitter 
\\cri'  the  persecutions  which  were  directed 
against  him.  When  the  Empress  lolauta 
died  at  the  birth  of  her  sou,  the  aiiti- 
German  party  insisted  that  the  child  should 
be  discarded  along  with  its  father,  and  that 
the  crown  of  Jerusalem  should  be  given  to 
Alice,  daughter  of  Isabella  and  Henry  of 
Champagne.  The  latter  claimant  went  over 
from  Cyprus  to  Syria  to  set  up  her  preten- 
sions, whereupon,  in  1230,  a  civil  war  en- 
sued between  her  adherents  and  the  sup- 
porters of  Frederick.  The  party  of  Alice 
had  greatest  numerical  strength,  but  the 
Teutonic  Knights  remained  loyal  to  their 
Emperor,  and  more  than  counterbalanced 
the  advantage  of  his  enemies. 

After  the  strife  had  continued  for  a  sea- 
son, a  reconciliation  was  effected  between 
Frederick  and  the  Pope.  The  settlement 
was  without  any  sincere  foundation  on  either 
side,  but  was  sufficiently  meritorious  to  bring 
about  a  peace  in  Syria.  But  in  that  coun- 
try the  mischief  had  already  been  accom- 
plished. More  than  half  of  the  time  of  the 
truce  concluded  by  the  Emperor  with  Sul- 
tan Camel  had  already  run  to  waste,  and 
nothing  had  been  done  towards  securing  the 
conquests  made  by  the  Germans  in  Palestine. 

Perceiving  their  opportunity  in  the  quar- 
rels and  turmoils  of  the  Christians,  the  Sar- 
acen emirs  of  Syria  disclaimed  the  compact 
which  had  been  made  by  their  sovereign, 
and  renewed  hostilities.  They  fell  upon  the 
outpost?  which  had  been  established  by  Fred- 
erick, and  drove  away  the  defenders.  Pur- 
suing their  successes,  they  attacked  and  mas- 
sacred a  large  body  of  Christian  Pilgrims  on 
their  way  from  Acre  to  Jerusalem.  Less 
atrocious,  but  more  serious  in  its  consequences, 
was  the  defeat  of  the  Templars,  who  had 
undertaken  an  expedition  against  Aleppo. 
So  terrible  was  the  loss  inflicted  upon  the 
Knights,  that  a  considerable  period  elapsed 
before  they  could  rally  from  their  overthrow. 
One  disaster  followed  another,  and  it  soon 
became  apparent  that,  unless  a  new  Crusade 
should  be  speedily  undertaken,  the  Holy  Land 
would  be  entirely  regained  by  the  Infidels. 
The  same  Church  which  had  so  recently,  by 
neglect  and  positive  opposition,  thwarted  the 
efforts  of  Frederick  for  the  restoration  of  the 


Christian  kingdom,  now  exerted  itself  to  the 
utmost  to  organize  a  new  expedition  against 
the  Turks.  A  great  council  was  called  at 
Spoleto,  where  it  was  resolved  to  renew  the 
Holy  War,  and  the  two  orders  of  Francis- 
can and  Dominican  friars  were  commissioned 
to  preach  the  Crusade.  It  appeared,  however, 
that  the  monks  were  lukewarm  in  the  cause, 
and  it  was  soon  known  that  the  moneys  which 
they  procured  for  the  equipment  of  armies 
were  finding  a  lodgment  in  their  own  coffers 
and  the  papal  treasury  at  Rome. 

In  this  way  seven  years  of  precious  time 
were  squandered,  and  still  no  relief  was  brought 
to  the  suffering  Christians  of  Palestine.  In 
the  interval  their  fortunes  had  constantly  run 
from  bad  to  worse.  At  last  the  sultan  of 
Egypt,  incited  thereto  partly  by  the  news  of 
the  preparations  made  in  Europe  for  renewing 
the  war,  and  partly  by  the  hope  of  restoring 
his  own  influence  throughout  the  Moslem  do- 
minions, raised  an  army,  marched  against 
Jerusalem,  ejected  the  Christians,  and  shut 
the  gates  of  the  city  against  them. 

When  the  news  of  this  proceeding  was  car- 
ried to  Europe  the  people  were  everywhere 
aroused  from  their  apathy.  Not  even  the  self- 
ish and  sordid  policy  of  the  Pope  and  the 
monks  could  any  longer  avail  to  check  or 
divert  popular  indignation  from  its  purpose. 
The  barons  of  France  and  England  assumed 
the  Cross,  and  in  spite  of  papal  opposition  and 
interdict,  the  SIXTH  CRUSADE  was  organized. 
In  order  to  make  sure  that  their  object  should 
in  no  wise  be  thwarted  the  English  nobles 
met  at  Northampton  and  solemnly  recorded 
their  vows  that  within  a  year  they  would  in 
person  lead  their  forces  into  Palestine. 

Nor  were  the  French  barons  of  highest 
rank  less  active  and  zealous  in  the  cause. 
Count  Thibaut  —  now  king  of  Navarre  —  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  counts  of  Brittany  and 
Montfort  were  the  most  noble  of  the  leaders 
who  sprang  forward  to  rally  their  countrymen 
and  arm  them  for  the  expedition.  They  even 
outran  the  English  lords  in  the  work  of  prep- 
aration, and  before  the  latter  were  well  on 
their  way  the  French  were  already  at  Acre 
preparing  a  campaign  against  the  Moslems  at 
Ascalon.  The  latter  were  driven  back,  and 
the  French,  grown  confident,  divided  their 
forces.  The  Count  of  Brittany  plunged  into 
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the  enemy's  country,  made  his  way  vieturiou-lv 
to  the  very  \\all.-  of  1  >:mia.-cus,  and  returneil 
laden  \vitli  liooly.  The  effect  of  this  MICC688, 

however,  \\as  |>re>entlv  wors.-  than  a  reverse. 
Tin-  counts  of  Mar  and  .Monitor!,  emulating 
the  fame  gained  by  the  Lord  of  Brittany,  led 
their  forces  in  the  direction  of  Gaza,  and  were 
di-a-n<Hi-ly  mined  by  the  Moslems.  De  Bar 
was  slain  and  Montfort  taken  prisoner.  The 
king  of  Navarre  was  constrained  to  gather  up 
the  remnants  of  the  French  army  and  retreat 
to  Acre. 

In  these  expeditions  led  by  the  barons  of 
France  the  Hospitallers  and  Templars  took 
little  part.  It  was  evident  that  the  Knights 
had  no  sympathy  with  any  movement  by 
which  glory  might  accrue  to  others  than  them- 
selves. Finding  in  this  defection  of  the  two 
military  orders  a  good  excuse  for  such  a  course, 
the  French  nobles  collected  their  followers, 
and  taking  ship  from  Acre  returned  to  Europe. 

In  the  mean  time  the  more  tardy  but  more 
resolute  English  came  upon  the  scene  which  the 
continental  lords  had  just  abandoned.  They 
were  led  by  one  well  calculated  to  achieve 
great  victories,  even  by  the  terror  of  his 
name — Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  brother  to 
Henry  HI.  of  England,  and  nephew  to  the 
Lion  Heart.  Such  was  the  fame  of  the  Plan- 
tagenet  that  on  his  arrival  at  Acre  he  was  al- 
most immediately  placed  in  control  of  the 
affairs  of  the  kingdom,  and  as  the  hopes  of 
the  Christians  rose,  the  fears  of  the  Moslems 
were  excited. 

Nor  was  the  great  Earl  Richard  slow  to 
avail  himself  of  the  various  conditions  favora- 
ble to  success.  It  happened  that  on  his  arri- 
val in  Palestine,  the  sultans  of  Cairo  and  Da- 
mascus had  fallen  into  dissensions,  and  were 
pursuing  different  policies  with  respect  to  the 
Christians.  Richard,  emboldened  by  a  knowl- 
edge of  this  fact,  at  once  demanded  of  the 
emir  of  Karac  the  restoration  of  the  prisoners 
taken  by  that  high  Turk  in  the  battle  of  Gaza. 
When  the  emir  refused  or  neglected  to  release 
his  captives,  the  English  forces  set  out  towards 
Jaffa  to  enforce  compliance,  but  the  Moslems 
durst  not  resist  one  who  carried  the  terrible 
sword  of  Plantagenet.  The  prisoners  were 
liberated  before  the  Christians  struck  a  blow. 
One  success  quickly  followed  another,  until 
with  little  bloodshed  all  that  the  Crusaders  had 


contended  for  since  the  capture  of  the  Holy 
Citv  hv  Saladin  was  accomplished.  The  hum- 
ble sultans  made  haste  to  renew  their  offers  of 
peace.  Richard  acceded  to  their  proposals, 
for  these  were  all  that  he  or  the  most  sanguine 
of  the  Western  princes  could  have  desired.  It 
was  solemnly  agreed  by  the  Moslems  that  Je- 
rusalem, with  the  greater  part  of  the  territory 
which  had  belonged  to  the  kingdom  in  the 
limes  of  Baldwin  I.,  should  be  absolutely 
given  up  to  the  Christians.  In  addition  to  this 
prime  concession  it  was  stipulated  that  all  cap- 
tives held  by  the  Turks  should  be  liberated 
without  ransom.  Thus  by  a  single  and  almost 
bloodless  campaign,  headed  by  the  English 
prince,  was  the  reconquest  of  the  Holy  Land 
at  last  effected.  The  Crescent  was  replaced  by 
the  Cross  in  the  city  of  David,  and  Richard 
and  his  barons,  well  satisfied  with  the  result, 
departed  for  their  homes.  The  immediate  care 
of  Jerusalem  was  left  to  the  Patriarch  of  that 
sacred  metropolis  and  to  the  Hospitallers,  who 
undertook  the  rebuilding  of  the  walls.  As  to 
the  crown  of  the  kingdom,  the  same  was  de- 
creed to  Frederick  H.,  who  had  previously 
assumed  the  somewhat  dubious  honor  in  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher. 

For  the  moment,  it  now  appeared  that  the 
epoch  of  the  Crusades  was  closed  with  the 
complete  triumph  of  the  Christians.  The  es- 
sential question  at  issue  had  been  decided 
in  their  favor.  It  happened,  however,  that 
just  as  this  auspicious  state  succeeded  the 
century  and  a  half  of  war,  a  new  element  was 
introduced  into  the  Syrian  problem.  The 
story  of  the  great  invasion  of  Genghis  Khan 
and  his  Monguls  has  already  been  recited  in 
the  preceding  volume  of  this  work.1  It  is 
only  necessary  in  this  connection  to  note  the 
fact  that  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Persian  Em- 
pire by  the  Monguls,  the  Corasmins  of  that 
region  were  driven  from  their  seats  of  power 
to  make  room  for  the  conquerors.  These  Co- 
rassmins  made  their  way  to  the  west  at  the 
very  time  when  the  victorious  Earl  of  Corn- 
wall was  reestablishing  the  kingdom  of  Je- 
rusalem. Within  two  years  after  that  event, 
the  Persian  brigands,  acting  under  the  advice 
and  guidance  of  the  Emir  of  Egypt,  himself 
justly  offended  by  some  hostilities  of  the  Tem- 
plars, broke  into  Palestine  twenty  thousand 

1  See  Vol.  I.,  Book  Ninth,  pp.  930,  931. 
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strong,  and  under  the  leadership  of  their  chief 
Barbacan,  set  at  naught  all  rules  of  war  and 
peace.  The  Hospitallers  had  not  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  restoring  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
and  the  invaders  immediately  directed  their 
march  against  that  city.  Unprepared  for  de- 
fense, the  Knights  abandoned  Zion  to  her  fate. 
In  the  year  1242  the  Corasmins  appe:ire<l 
before  the  ruined  ramparts  and  entered  without 


No  other  such  desperate  barbarians  had 
been  seen  in  Palestine  since  the  dawn  of  his- 
tory. In  order  to  stay  their  course,  the  Knights 
of  Syria  and  the  Moslems  joined  their  forces ; 
but  the  Emir  of  Egypt  made  common  cause 
with  the  Corassmius.  Even  a  casual  glance 
at  the  composition  of  the  two  confederate  ar- 
mies could  not  fail  to  show  the  complete  and 
utter  demoralization  of  the  conflict  between  the 
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resistance.  Then  followed  a  scene  of  butchery 
hardly  equaled  by  the  massacre  of  the  Mos- 
lems by  the  army  of  Godfrey.  In  this  in- 
stance Christian  and  Mohammedan  were  treated 
with  no  discrimination.  Nor  did  the  savages 
desist  from  their  work  with  the  destruction  of 
human  life.  The  churches  were  robbed  and 
desecrated ;  the  tombs,  broken  open  and  rifled  ; 
the  sacred  places,  profaned.  Jerusalem,  al- 
ready desolate,  was  converted  into  a  waste. 


Christ  and  the  Prophet.  The  original  antip- 
athies of  Christian  and  Moslem  had  given 
place  to  other  conditions  of  hostility  in  which 
the  old-time  antagonism  of  Cross  and  Cres- 
cent were  forgotten. 

The  confederate  army  of  Knights  and  Syr- 
ian Moslems  was  presently  induced  by  the  pa- 
triarch of  Jerusalem  and  other  zealots  to  risk 
a  battle  with  the  combined  forces  of  Coras- 
mins and  Egyptians.  Never  was  there  a  more 
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complete  and  ruinous  overthrow  than  that  to 
which  tin1  I  hri-tians  were  now  doomed.  Their 
Bntin  forces  were  eiilier  killed  or  scattered. 
The  (Irand  Masters  of  the  i  Iospitallei>  and 
K  infills  Templar.-  were  ooih  slain.  Only 
twcntv-six  Knights  of  tin:  Hospital,  thirty- 
three  of  the  Temple,  and  thrcu  of  the  Teu- 
tonic Order  were  left  alive  of  the  whole  Chris- 
tian chivalry  of  Palestine.  The  blood-smeared 
and  ferocious  victors  made  ha-u-  to  seize  the 
fortress  of  Tiberius  and  .Yscalon,  and  every 
other  stronghold  of  Ka-ten>  ehri>tendoin,  with 
the  exception  of  Acre.  Here  were  gathered 
the  fugitives  from  all  parts  of  the  Holy  Land, 
as  to  a  last  rock  of  refuge.  Nor  is  it  likely  that 
even  this  medhcval  Gibraltar  of  the  East  would 
have  been  able  to  escape  the  general  fate  but 
for  the  fortunate  quarrels  which  broke  out  be- 
tween the  Corasmins  and  their  Egyptian  allies. 

But  this  unnatural  league  came  to  a  natu- 
ral end.  The  Emir  of  Egypt  sought  a  more 
congenial  combination  of  his  forces  with  his 
fellow  Moslems  of  Syria.  Meanwhile  the  bar- 
barous Corasmins  continued  to  devastate  the 
country  as  far  as  Damascus,  which  city  they 
Captured  and  pillaged.  The  effect  of  this  ter- 
rible devastation  was  to  arouse  the  half  apa- 
thetic Moslems  from  their  stupor.  With  a 
heroic  effort  they  rallied  a  large  army,  con- 
fronted the  Corasmin  hordes  in  the  Desert  near 
Damascus,  and  routed  them  with  tremendous 
slaughter.  The  invaders  were  driven  entirely 
out  of  Palestine,  and  Syria  was  relieved  of 
her  peril. 

To  the  Christians,  however,  the  destruction 
of  the  Corasmins  brought  no  advantage.  The 
Moslems  had  not  reconquered  the  Holy  Land 
to  deliver  it  gratis  to  the  followers  of  Christ. 
The  sway  of  Islam  was  restored  in  Jerusalem, 
and  the  Christian  kingdom  continued  to  be 
bounded  by  the  fortifications  of  Acre. 

As  soon  as  this  deplorable  condition  of 
aflairs  was  known  in  Europe  the  same  scene 
which  had  heen  already  six  times  witnessed  in 
the  Western  states  was  again  enacted.  In  1245 
Pope  Innocent  IV.  convened  a  general  council 
of  the  church  at  Lyons,  and  it  was  resolved 
to  undertake  another  crusade  to  restore  the 
Cross  to  the  waste  places  of  Palestine.  To 
this  end  it  was  decreed  that  all  wars  among 
the  secular  princes  of  the  West  should  be  sus- 
pended for  a  period  of  four  years,  so  that  the 


combined  energies  of  all  might  lie  devoted  to 
a  great  expedition  against  the  Infidels.  Again 
the  preachers  went  forth  proclaiming  a  renewal 
of  the  conflict,  and  from  Norway  to  Spain 
the  country  resounded  with  the  outcry  of  the 
monks. 

In  (•crmany  the  old  liitierness  between  the 
Emperor  Frederick  H.  and  the  papal  party 
had  broken  out  afresh,  and  the  cflorts  of  the 
zealots  to  rekindle  the  fires  of  a  holy  war  were 
not  of  much  avail.  Time  and  again  the  Im- 
perial forces  and  papal  troops  were  engaged  in 
battles  in  which  the  animosity  of  the  German 
Knights,  beating  with  battle-axe  and  sword 
around  the  standard  -  wagons  of  the  Italian 
zealots,  was  not  less  fierce  than  were  the  sim- 
ilar conflicts  of  the  Christians  and  Islamites  in 
Syria.  In  France  and  England  the  flame  of 
crusading  enthusiasm  burst  forth  with  brighter 
flame,  and  many  of  the  greatest  nobles  of  the 
two  kingdoms  ardently  espoused  the  cause. 
Thus  did  William  Long  Sword,  the  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  Sir  Walter 
de  Lacy,  and  many  other  English  Knights, 
who  armed  themselves  and  their  followers  for 
the  conflict.  Haco,  king  of  Norway,  also 
took  the  Cross,  and  became  an  ardent  pro- 
moter of  the  enterprise,  but  before  the  expe- 
dition could  depart  for  Syria  he  was  induced 
by  reasons  best  known  to  himself  to  abandon 
the  cause.  Most  of  all,  however,  was  the  cru- 
sading spirit  revived  in  France,  in  which  realm 
King  Louis  IX.,  most  saintly  of  all  the  mediae- 
val rulers,  spread  among  all  ranks  of  his  ad- 
miring subjects  the  fire  of  enthusiasm.  It  was 
under  his  devoted  leadership  that  the  SEVENTH 
CRUSADE  was  now  undertaken. 

The  island  of  Cyprus  was  appointed  as  the 
place  of  rendezvous.  Thither,  in  the  year 
1248,  repaired  the  barons,  knights,  and  sol- 
diery of  the  West.  King  Louis,  leaving  his 
government  in  charge  of  his  mother,  Blanche 
of  Castile,  departed  with  his  warriors  and 
became  the  soul  of  the  enterprise.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  Fifth  Crusade,  it  was  resolved  to 
make  a  descent  on  Egypt,  and  to  conquer 
that  country  as  the  gateway  of  Syria.  Nothing 
could  more  clearly  illustrate  the  blind  folly, 
recklessness,  and  infatuation  of  the  military 
methods  of  the  Middle  Ages  than  the  course 
now  panned  by  St.  Louis  and  his  army.  With 
a  singular  disregard  of  the  lesson  of  the  recent 
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past    the  Crusaders  proceeded  against  Dami-  \   an   expedition   attended   with  worse   fortune, 
etta,'  there  to  repeat  in  almost  every  particular      The  aauadron  was  caught  m  a  si 
the  blundering  disu.-ters  of  the  fifth  expedition. 
The  force  with  which  the  French  kin.tr  set 
out  from  Cyprus  was  one  of  the  most  formid- 


BATTLE  OF  GERMAN  KNIGHTS  AND  ITALIANS. 
Drawn  by  N.  Sanesi. 

able  ever  seen  in  the  East.  The  fleet  contained 
eighteen  hundred  vessels,  and  the  army  num- 
bered two  thousand  eight  hundred  Knights, 
seven  thousand  men-at-arms,  and  about  sev- 
enty-five thousand  infantry.  But  never  was 


The  squadron 

tered.  On  arriving  before  Damietta  the  king 
was  accompanied  by  only  seven  hundred 
of  his  Knights,  and  his  other  forces  were 

correspondingly  re- 
duced. On  the  shore 
the  sultan  had  gath- 
ered   an    immense 
army  to  oppose  the 
landing  of  his  ene- 
mies.   Such  was  the 
array  and  such  the 
warlike  braying  of 
the  trumpets  of  Is- 
lam that  the  lead- 
ers  admonished 
Louis    not    to    at- 
tempt   debarkation 
until    his    strength 
should  be  increased 
by   the    arrival  of 
his  dispersed  ships. 
But  he  was  by  no 
means  to  be  deterred 
from    his   purpose. 
With  a  courage  that 
would    have    done 
credit  to  the  Lion 
Heart    he    ordered 
his    vessels    to    ap- 
proach   the    shore, 
sprang      into      the 
waters  with  the  ori- 
flarnme   of  France 
above   his   head, 
waded  with  his  res- 
olute    Knights 
through    the    surf, 
and    attacked    the 
Egyptian    army. 
Such  was  the  hero- 
ism of  the  onset  that 
the   Moslems    gave 
way  in  dismay  be- 
fore the  incredible 
charge  and  fled,  first 

to  and  then  from  Damietta.  That  city,  which 
since  its  previous  capture  by  the  Christians 
had  been  converted  into  a  stronghold,  was 
taken  without  serious  resistance,  but  the  Infi- 
dels, before  retreating,  set  fire  to  the  commer- 
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eial  portion  of  the  emporium,  and  the  flames 
destroyed  all  that  was  most  valuable  to  the 
captors. 

It  was  the  peculiarity  of  the  military  tem- 
per of  the  Islamites  of  the  thirteenth  century 
that  they  sometimes  fled  from  shadows  and 
sometimes  fought  like  the  lions  of  the  desert. 
There  was  still  in  them  a  residue  of  that  fiery 
valor  which  they  had  displayed  in  the  days  of 
Omar  the  Great.  At  the  present  juncture, 
after  flying  from  a  fortress  which  they  might 


Christians  found  themselves  closely  inve.-ted 
and  in  danger  of  extermination.  It  was  v. ell 
for  them  that  their  scattered  fleet,  most  of 
which  had  been  driven  into  Acre,  now  ar- 
rivd  with  reinforcements.  At  the  same  time 
William  Long  Sword  and  his  English  chivalry 
reached  Damietta,  and  joined  themselves  to 
the  forces  of  King  Louis.  The  French,  thus 
strengthened,  might  have  sallied  forth  with  a 
strong  prospect  of  raising  the  siege  and  scat- 
tering the  Moslem  army. 
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easily  have  defended,  they  suddenly  turned 
about  in  great  force,  and  the  Christian  army 
in  Damietta  was  in  its  turn  besieged.  The 
Sultan  Nejmeddin,  great-nephew  of  Saladin, 
now  occupied  the  throne  of  Egypt;  nor  did 
he  fail  to  exhibit  those  sterling  qualities  as  a 
soldier  which  might  have  been  expected  in 
one  of  so  heroic  a  lineage.  Himself  suffering 
from  disease,  he  hastened  to  Damietta,  put 
to  death  fifty  of  his  officers  for  having  in  so 
cowardly  a  manner  given  up  the  city  to  the 
invaders,  took  command  in  person,  and  soon 
reversed  the  fortunes  of  the  campaign.  The 


Much  valuable  time  was  wasted  in  inac- 
tion. At  length  it  was  resolved  by  the  Chris- 
tians to  make  their  exit  up  that  branch  of  the 
Nile  on  which  Damietta  was  located,  and  force 
their  way  to  Cairo.  As  soon  as  the  Moslems 
discovered  the  movement,  they  threw  their 
forces  along  the  river,  and  strenuously  op- 
posed the  progress  of  King  Louis's  army. 
After  much  hard  fighting,  the  Christians 
reached  Mansoura.  Here  a  terrible  conflict 
ensued.  Before  the  city  could  be  taken,  it 
was  necessary  that  the  Crusaders  should  cross 
the  Ashmoun  canal,  and  this  was  held  by  the 
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I  H-st  of  the  Islamite  warriors.  At  last,  however, 
the  Count  of  Artois,  brother  of  the  French 
king,  withering  around  him  the  bravest  of 
the  Knights  of  England  and  France,  suc- 
ceeded in  forcing  his  way  across  the  canal  in 
the  very  face  of  the  enemy,  who  turned  and 
fled  into  Mansoura.  If  the  count  had  now 
acted  with  discretion,  all  might  have  been 
well;  but,  instead  of  yielding  to  the  prudent 
counsels  of  William  Long  Sword  and  other 
cool-headed  leaders,  he  rashly  and  impetu- 
ously pursued  the  flying  foe  into  the  town. 
The  other  Knights,  not  to  be  shamed  by  his 
valor,  pressed  after  him,  and  the  "whole  disor- 
ganized mass  of  mingled  Moslems  and  Chris- 
tians rolled  through  the  gates  of  Mansoura. 

In  a  short  time  the  Infidels  perceived  the 
folly  of  their  pursuers,  and  made  a  rally  in 
overwhelming  numbers.  He  of  Artois  and  his 
rash  followers  found  themselves  surrounded. 
Valor  availed  not.  The  count  himself,  Long 
Sword,  and  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Templars, 
were  all  either  killed  outright,  or  hewed  down  in 
blood.  The  Grand  Master  of  the  Hospitallers 
was  taken  prisoner  ;  nor  would  any  of  the  force 
have  escaped  but  for  the  opportune  arrival  of 
the  king  with  the  main  army.  The  Christians 
succeeded  in  holding  Mansoura,  but  the  vic- 
tory was  comparatively  fruitless. 

At  this  juncture  Nejmeddin  died,  and  the 
sultanate  passed  to  his  son;  but,  before  the 
latter  was  well  seated  on  the  throne,  the  pow- 
erful Bibars,  general  of  the  Mamelukes,  ob- 
tained the  direction  of  affairs,  and  presently 
took  the  crown  for  himself.  Under  his  direc- 
tion, the  Egyptians  now  took  up  their  galleys 
from  the  Nile  above  the  Christian  camp,  and 
drew  the  same  overland  to  a  position  between 
the  Crusaders  and  Damietta.  In  this  wise,  the 
army  of  King  Louis  was  left  in  precisely  the 
same  predicament  as  the  Knights  of  the  Fifth 
(  Vusade  had  been  aforetime.  In  a  brief  period 
famine  was  added  to  the  horrors  of  disease  in 
the  French  camp,  and  it  became  evident  that, 
unless  a  retreat  could  be  effected  to  Damietta, 
the  whole  force  would  be  destroyed.  Daily 
the  audacious  Infidels,  emboldened  by  the  near 
prospect  of  success,  narrowed  their  lines  and 
renewed  their  assaults  on  the  failing  Chris- 
tians. When  the  latter  began  their  retreat, 
the  victorious  Moslems  captured  the  camp, 
and  murdered  the  sick  and  wounded.  All 


the  stragglers  were  cut  off,  and  the  main 
body  was  thrown  into  confusion,  overwhelmed, 
annihilated.  King  Louis  and  his  two  re- 
maining brothers,  the  counts  of  Anjou  and 
Poitiers,  together  witk*a  few  other  nobles, 
were  taken  prisoners,  but Tile—remainder,  to 
the  number  of  at  least  thirty  thousand,  were 
massacred  without  mercy. 

The  sou  and  successor  of  Nejmeddin  was 
named  Touran  Shah.  By  him  King  Louis 
and  his  fellow  captives  were  treated  with 
some  consideration,  and  negotiations  were 
opened  with  a  view  to  securing  the  ransom 
of  the  prisoners.  But,  before  the  terms  of 
liberation  could  be  carried  into  effect,  a  revo- 
lution broke  out  in  Egypt  by  which  the  lives 
of  the  captives  were  brought  into  imminent 
peril.  The  Mamelukes,  that  fierce  baud  of 
Turcoman  horsemen,  revolted  against  the 
government,  and  Touran  Shah  was  slain. 
His  death  was  the  extinction  of  that  Kur- 
dish dynasty  which  had  been  established  by 
Saladin,  in  place  of  which  was  substituted  a 
Mameluke  dynasty,  beginning  in  1250  with 
the  chieftain  Bibars. 

At  length  avarice  prevailed  over  the  thirst 
for  blood,  and  Louis  should  be  liberated  for 
the  fortress  of  Damietta,  which  was  still  held 
by  the  Christians,  and  that  all  his  living  fol- 
lowers should  be  redeemed  for  four  hundred 
thousand  livres  in  gold.  In  order  to  obtain 
the  first  installment  of  the  ransom,  the  sor- 
rowing but  still  saintly  warrior-king  was 
obliged  to  borrow  the  requisite  sum  from 
the  Knights  Templars.  Damietta  was  sur- 
rendered to  the  Moslems,  and  Louis,  with  the 
shattered  remnant  of  his  forces,  took  ship  for 
Acre. 

Most  of  the  French  barons  and  knights, 
however,  considering  their  vows  fairly  ful- 
filled by  their  sufferings  in  Egypt,  sought 
the  first  opportunity  to  return  home.  As  to 
the  king,  no  such  course  was  to  be  thought 
of.  His  pride  and  religious  zeal  both  for- 
bade his  retirement  from  the  lands  of  the 
Turk  until  he  had  done  something  to  re- 
quite the  Infidels  for  the  destruction  of  his 
army.  Entering  Acre,  the  pious  monarch 
at  once  set  about  the  work  of  reorganizing 
the  small  band  of  warriors  who  still  adhered 
to  his  fallen  fortunes.  Of  those  who  had 
survived  the  ill-starred  expedition,  and  of  resi- 
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dent  Christian  soldiers  in  Palestine,  he  col- 
lected an  arniv  of  nearly  four  thousand  men, 
but  with  this  handful  he  was  unable  to  under- 
take any  important  campaign.  Nevertheless, 
his  energies  were  MKV. »!'ully  directed  to  the 
scarcely  less  essential  work  of  repairing  the 
fortifications  of  the  few  places  over  which 
the  Christians  could  still  claim  authority. 
The  walls  and  fortress  of  Acre  were  greatly 
strengthened,  and  Cesarea,  Jaffa,  and  Sidon 
put  in  a  state  of  tolerable  defense.  In  this 
way  the  king  succeeded,  in  the  course  of  four 
years,  in  making  more  secure  the  little  that 
was  left  of  the  Latin  kingdom  in  the  East. 

The  hopes  of  Louis  grew  with  the  occa- 
sion. The  Egyptian  and  Syrian  Moslems 
quarreled  and  went  to  war.  So  bitter  was 
the  feud  between  the  new  Mameluke  dynasty 
and  the  adherents  of  the  Kurdish  House  at 
Damascus,  that  the  French  king  was  able  to 
obtain  from  the  former  the  release  of  all  his 
prisoners  still  remaining  unransomed  with  the 
sultan  of  Cairo.  More  hopeful  still  was  the 
promise  which  he  secured  from  that  potentate 
of  a  recession  of  Jerusalem  to  the  Christians. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  doubted  that,  if  the  war  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Syria  had  continued,  the 
king  would  have  accomplished  a  great  part  of 
what  all  Christendom  had  fought  and  prayed 
for  for  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

But  the  early  reconciliation  of  the  warring 
Moslems  served  to  blast  all  expectation  of  so 
happy  a  result.  The  sultans  not  only  made 
peace  but  combined  their  forces  to  crush  the 
rising  hopes  of  the  Syrian  Christians.  The 
latter  were  so  feeble  in  numbers  that  no  suc- 
cessful stand  could  be  made  against  the  Infi- 
del hosts  that  had  gathered  on  every  hand. 
All  the  fortresses,  except  that  of  Acre,  were 
again  given  up  to  the  Moslems,  and  even  the 
gates  of  that  stronghold  were  threatened  by 
the  triumphant  soldiers  of  the  Crescent.  At 
length,  however,  the  Islamites  withdrew  with- 
out seriously  attempting  the  reduction  of  Acre, 
and  this  movement  on  their  part,  together 
with  the  news  which  was  now  borne  to  Syria 
of  the  death  of  the  king's  mother,  gave  him 
good  excuse  for  retiring  from  the  unequal  con- 
quest. In  1254  he  took  ship  at  Acre,  and  the 
Seventh  Crusade  was  at  an  end. 

Though  in  a  manner  barren  of  positive  re- 
sults, the  expedition  of  Saint  Louis  to  Pales- 


tine had  done  much  to  shore  up  the  tottering 
fabric  of  the  Christian  kingdom.  Perhaps,  if 
he  had  in  his  turn  liecn  well  supported  by  the 
states  of  the  West  and  by  the  three  great  Or- 
ders of  Knights,  a  more  permanent  result  might 
have  been  achieved.  But  the  Templars  and 
Hospitallers  had  now  forgotten  their  vows  and 
given  themselves  up  to  the  mercenary  and  self- 
ish spirit  of  the  times,  to  the  extent  that  the 
Cross  was  shamed  rather  than  honored  by  their 
support.  Moreover,  a  state  of  affairs  had  su- 
pervened in  the  West  unfavorable  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Christian  cause.  The  Venetians, 
Genoese,  and  Pisans  had  fallen  into  such  bit- 
ter rivalries  as  to  preclude  any  possibility  of 
a  united  effort  in  any  enterprise.  These  peo- 
ples had  grown  wealthy  and  cosmopolitan,  and 
had  ceased  to  care  about  the  different  religions 
of  the  world.  It  was  enough  that  those  with 
whom  they  held  intercourse  should  desire  mer- 
chandise and  possess  the  means  of  purchase. 
For  these  and  many  other  reasons  the  discour- 
agement to  the  cause  of  Eastern  Christianity 
was  extreme,  and  all  who  were  at  once  thought- 
ful and  not  blinded  by  religious  fanaticism 
could  but  see  in  the  near  future  the  probable 
and  final  expulsion  of  the  Christians  from  the 
remaining  fortresses  still  held  by  them  in  Syria. 
As  soon  as  the  new  Mameluke  sultan  Bibars 
was  firmly  seated  on  the  throne  of  Egypt,  he 
began  a  career  of  conquest.  He  made  expe- 
ditions into  the  Moslem  states  of  Syria,  and 
compelled  them  to  submit  to  his  sway.  He 
then  carried  his  ravages  into  the  territories 
still  nominally  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem.  This  movement  served  the  good 
purpose  of  hushing  for  the  moment  the  dis- 
sensions of  the  Templars  and  Hospitallers  who 
had  recently  been  breathing  out  threats  of 
mutual  'destruction.  They  now  united  their 
hostile  forces,  and  did  as  much  as  valor  might 
to  resist  the  overwhelming  forces  of  the  sultan. 
As  a  general  rule  the  Knights  fought  to  the 
last,  refusing  to  apostatize,  dying  rather  than 
abandon  the  faith.  In  1265  a  body  of  ninety 
of  these  invincible  warriors  defended  the  fort- 
ress of  Azotus  until  the  last  man  was  killed. 
The  Templars  acted  with  as  much  bravery  as 
they  of  the  Hospital.  In  the  year  following 
the  capture  of  Azotus,  the  prior  of  the  Order 
of  the  Temple  made  a  courageous  defense  of 
Saphoury,  and  finally  capitulated  on  a  promise 
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of  honorable  treatment.  Sultan  Hibars,  how- 
ever, violated  his  pledge,  and  -rave  his  prison- 
ers their  option  of  death  or  the  acceptance  of 
Islam.  All  chose  death,  and  gave  lip  their 
lives  as  a  seal  to  their  fidelity.  Before  the 
year  1270,  all  the  inland  castles  belonging  to 
the  Orders,  including  tin-  fortresses  of  Cesarea, 
Laodicea,  and  Jatlii,  had  heen  taken  liy  the  In- 
fidels. At  last,  in  1268,  the  city  of  Antioch 
was  captured  by  the  Mamelukes.  Many  thou- 
sands of  the  Christians  were  massacred,  and 
no  fewer  than  a  hundred  thousand  sold  into 
slavery.  For  a  while  it  seemed  that  Acre  it- 
self would  share  the  fate  of  the  Syrian  cap- 
ital ;  but  the  opportune  arrival  of  the  king  of 
Cyprus,  and  the  still  more  opportune  preva- 
lence of  the  tempest  in  which  the  Egyptian 
fleet  was  well-nigh  destroyed,  postponed  for  a 
season  the  final  catastrophe. 

Such  was  the  imminent  doom  now  impend- 
ing over  the  Christian  power  in  the  East  that 
the  Romish  See  was  at  last  awakened  from  its 
slumbers.  The  news  of  the  capture  of  Anti- 
och  produced  something  of  the  same  shock  in 
Western  Christendom  which  had  been  felt  on 
so  many  previous  occasions.  The  zeal  of  Pope 
Clement  IV.  cooperated  with  the  devotion  of 
Saint  Louis  to  revive  the  flagging  cause.  Nev- 
ertheless so  completely  had  the  impulses  of 
fanaticism  abated  that  three  years  were  con- 
sumed in  preparation  before  the  now  aged 
French  king  was  able  to  gather  the  armies  of 
the  EIGHTH  CRUSADE,  and  set  out  for  the 
East.  On  the  4th  of  July,  1270,  the  expedi- 
tion departed  from  the  port  of  Aignes-Mortes, 
and  came  to  Sardinia.  Here  it  was  deter- 
mined— such  being  the  king's  own  wish  in  the 
premises — to  make  a  descent  on  the  coast  of 
Africa  with  a  view  to  the  conquest  of  Tunis. 
For  it  was  believed  that  both  the  king  of  this 
country  and  his  subjects  might  be  converted 
to  Christianity. 

Such  was  the  extraordinary  nature  of  this 
enterprise  that  many  of  King  Louis's  barons 
tried  to  dissuade  him  from  the  project.  But 
the  piety  of  the  king,  backed  as  it  was  by 
the  interested  motives  of  his  brother  Charles 
of  Anjou,  now  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily, 
proved  superior  to  all  objections,  and  on  the 
24th  of  July  the  squadron  was  brought  to  an- 
chor in  the  harbor  of  ancient  Cartha.L'e. 

At  this  epoch  the  kingdom  of  Tunis  was 


torn  by  faction.  The  royal  or  Saracenic  party 
was  opposed  by  the  Berbers.  It  appears  that 
King  Louis  had  hoped  to  profit  by  this  dis-i-n- 
sion  and  by  espousing  the  cause  of  the  Sar- 
acen ruler  to  bring  him  and  his  countrymen 
to  Christianity.  The  presence  of  the  French 
army,  however,  had  the  effect  to  heal  the 
breach  in  the  African  kingdom,  and  both  par- 
ties made  common  cause  against  the  invaders. 
The  king  of  Tunis  raised  a  powerful  army  to 
drive  his  officious  fri<-inl.->  into  the  sea.  He 
desired  neither  them  nor  their  religion.  For 
the  time  no  general  battle  was  fought.  Both 
parties  avoided  it.  The  Moors  knew,  and  the 
Christians  soon  came  to  know  that  the  climate 
of  that  sun-scorched  region  would  avail  more 
than  the  sword  in  the  destruction  of  a  Euro- 
pean army. 

Pestilences  broke  out  in  the  camp  of  the 
Crusaders.  The  soldiers  died  by  hundreds  and 
then  by  thousands.  The  air  became  laden 
with  poisonous  vapors.  The  dead  lay  unbur- 
ied,  for  the  living  were  sick.  Many  of  the 
noblest  of  France  yielded  to  the  blight  The 
counts  of  Vend/tone,  La  Marche,  Gaultier,  and 
Nemours,  and  the  barons  of  Montmorency, 
Pienne,  and  Bressac,  sickened  and  died.  The 
king's  favorite  son,  the  Duke  of  Nevers,  fol- 
lowed them  to  the  land  of  shadows,  and  then 
Saint  Louis  himself  fell  before  the  destroyer. 
The  few  who  remained  alive  eagerly  sought 
to  save  themselves  by  flying  from  the  horrid 
situation  and  returning  to  France. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  another  train 
of  circumstances  had  been  laid  which  led  to  a 
continuance  of  the  Crusade  after  the  death  of 
King  Louis  and  the  ruin  of  his  army.  The 
barons  of  England,  also,  hearing  of  the  fall  of 
Antioch,  had  felt  a  generous  pang  and  taken 
the  cross  for  the  rescue.  Prince  Edward  Plan- 
tagenet,  son  of  Henry  HI.,  and  heir  of  the 
English  crown,  rallied  his  nobles  to  aid  the 
French  in  the  salvation  of  the  Christian  states 
of  the  East.  He  was  supported  in  the  work 
by  five  of  the  great  earls  of  England,  and  a 
force  of  lords  and  knights  mimlx-ring  about  a 
thousand.  With  this  small  but  spirited  army 
Edward  set  out  from  the  kingdom  which  he 
was  soon  to  inherit,  and  landing  on  the  Afri- 
can coast  joined  himself  and  his  brave  follow- 
ers with  the  army  of  King  Louis  to  aid  in  the 
conquest  of  Tunis.  The  French  forces,  how- 
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ever,  were  already  in  the  pangs  of  dissolution  ; 
and  when,  after  the  death  and  funeral  of 
Saint  Louis,  Edward  and  his  earls  tried  to 
persuade  the  sick  and  dying  soldiers  of  France 


to  continue  the  Crusade  by  embarking  for  the 
East,  they  refused  to  proceed.  Not  so,  how- 
ever, the  English.  With  a  steady  perseverance 
peculiar  to  their  race  they  resolved  to  go  alone 
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to  Palestine  and  thus  redeem  the  Eighth  Cru- 
sade from  failure. 

In  the  autumn  of  1270  Edward  and  his 
warriors  arrived  at  Acre.  The  < 'hristians  of 
that  forlorn  outpost  of  the  Cross  were  greatly 
inspirited  by  the  coming  of  their  English 
friends,  led  by  one  who  bore  the  terrible  name 
of  Plantagenet.  The  Moslems  conceived  a 
wholesome  dread  of  the  Knights,  who  had  just 
arrived  from  the  West.  The  Sultan  Bibars, 
who  was  already  before  the  gates  of  Acre, 
retired  in  haste  when  he  learned  that  Edward 
Plantageuet  was  in  the  fortress.  The  scattered 
Christian  warriors  of  Palestine  sought  shelter 
and  a  renewal  of  confidence  by  gathering 
around  the  English  standard.  Prince  Edward 
thus  succeeded  in  rallying  a  force  of  about 
seven  thousand  warriors,  and  with  this  small 
army  went  boldly  forth  to  encounter  the  hosts 
of  Islam. 

Marching  in  the  direction  of  Nazareth  the 
Crusaders  soon  fell  in  with  a  division  of  the 
Moslems,  whom  they  defeated  and  dispersed. 
Proceeding  to  the  boyhood  home  of  Christ 
they  took  the  town  by  storm  and  slaughtered 
the  inhabitants  with  an  excess  of  ferocity 
which  might  well  have  signalized  the  deeds  of 
the  first  Crusaders.  The  Christians  took  up 
their  station  in  Nazareth,  but  were  almost  im- 
mediately attacked  with  dreadful  diseases,  more 
fatal  than  the  swords  of  the  Moslems.  Hun- 
dreds of  the  small  army  fell  victims  to  the 
pestilence.  The  prince  himself  fell  sick,  and 
while  confined  to  his  couch  was  assailed  by 
one  of  the  Assassins.  The  wretch,  under  pre- 
tense of  giving  Edward  important  information, 
gained  access  to  his  tent,  and  while  the  latter 
was  reading  the  pretended  credentials  attacked 
him  with  a  poisoned  dagger.  Plantagenet, 
however,  was  not  to  be  extinguished  by  a  mur- 
derer. Springing  from  the  couch  he  seized 
his  assailant,  threw  him  to  the  earth,  and 
transfixed  him  with  his  own  weapon.  The 
prince's  physician  then  excised  the  poisoned 
wounds  of  the  prince  and  his  vigorous  consti- 
tution prevailed  over  both  his  injuries  and  the 
pestilence.  So  greatly,  however,  were  his 
scanty  forces  wasted  that  a  further  continuance 
of  the  conflict  seemed  out  of  the  question. 

The  news  now  came  from  England  that 
King  Henry  III.  was  sick  unto  death,  and 
the  prince's  presence  was  necessary  to  the 


peace  of  the  realm.  Jle  accordingly  deter- 
mined to  avail  himself  of  the  overtures  made 
by  the  sultan,  who  perhaps  not  knowing  the 
condition  of  Edward  and  his  handful  of  war- 
riors, and  entertaining  for  them  a  salutary 
respect  had  proposed  a  truce  for  a  period  of 
ten  years.  A  settlement  was  according! v  made 
on  this  basis,  and  after  a  residence  of  fourteen 
months  Prince  Edward  retired  from  Palestine. 
The  success  of  his  campaign  had  been  such  as- 
to  secure  another  respite  to  the  tottering  fabric 
of  Christianity  in  Syria. 

In  the  year  1274  the  Pope's  legate  in  Pal- 
estine, the  Count  Thibaut,  was  elected  to  the 
papal  throne  with  thS  title  of  Gregory  X. 
Himself  familiar  by  long  and  painful  obser- 
vation with  the  deplorable  condition  of  Chris- 
tian affairs  in  the  Holy  Land,  he  at  once  re- 
solved to  do  as  much  as  lay  in  the  power  of 
the  pontiff  to  rouse  the  states  of  Europe  from 
their  lethargy.  He  accordingly,  in  the  year 
of  his  elevation  to  the  papacy,  convoked  the 
second  council  of  Lyons,  and  there  exerted  him- 
self to  the  utmost  to  induce  another  uprising 
of  the  people.  The  effort  was  in  vain.  Though 
several  of  the  secular  princes  promised  to  lend 
their  aid  in  a  new  movement  to  the  East,  their 
pledges  remained  unfulfilled,  and  with  the 
death  of  the  Pope  two  years  afterwards  the 
whole  enterprise  came  to  naught. 

For  eight  years  the  Syrian  Christians  re- 
mained unmolested.  This  observance  by  the 
Moslems  of  the  treaty  made  with  Prince 
Edward  was  due,  however,  rather  to  the  dis- 
sensions of  the  Islamites  than  to  any  considera- 
tion of  a  compact  which  they  knew  the  Chris- 
tians to  be  unable  to  enforce.  After  the  death 
of  Frederick  II.,  in  tht  year  1250,  the  crown 
of  Jerusalem  had  been  conferred  on  Hugh  of 
Lusignan,  king  of  Cyprus,  though  his  claim 
to  the  mythical  dignity  was  controverted  by 
Charles  of  Anjou,  king  of  Sicily.  The  latter 
by  his  recent  victory  over  Count  Manfred  of 
Naples,  whom  he  defeated  and  slew  in  the 
decisive  battle  of  Benevento,  had  become  the 
leading  actor  in  the  affairs  of  Italy.  The  new 
sovereign  was,  however,  so  far  as  his  Syrian 
dominions  were  concerned,  a  mere  phantom. 
No  attempt  was  made  by  him  to  recover  the 
Holy  City  or  any  other  of  the  lost  possessions  of 
Christendom  in  Asia.  Indeed,  the  Latin  power 
on  the  coast  existed  only  by  sufferance.  In 
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1280,  two  years  before  the  expiration  of  the 
true.-.  some  Modern  traders  plying  tlieir  voca- 
tion in  the  mast  towns  and  villages  of  Pales- 
tine were  attacked  aud  robbed  by  bauds  of 
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marauding  Christians.  After  demanding  re- 
dress and  obtaining  none,  the  sultan  of  Egypt 
cut  short  the  existing  order  by  raising  an 
army  and  renewing  the  conflict.  The  Latin 
outposts  were  cut  off"  one  by  one  until  Tripoli, 
the  last  remaining  fief  of  the  crown  of  Jeru- 


salem, was  taken  aud  garrisoned  by  the  Mos- 
lems. From  year  to  year  he  continued  his 
a^ivssions  until  the  mere  foothold  in  the  for- 
tress of  Acre  was  all  that  remained  under  the 

shadow  of  the  Cross 
in  Syria. 

It  was  a  strange 
spectacle    even    in 
these  strange  times 
of  lawlessness  and 
rapine,    to    behold 
the  Christians  thus 
pent  up  in  a  single 
town,  still  display- 
ing  the    spirit   of 
aggression.      It    is 
the  duty  of  History 
to  record  that  the 
last    Crusaders    in 
Palestine    were    as 
brave  and  reckless 
as  the  first.     Not- 
withstanding  their 
feebleness,     these 
strange  warriors  of 
the    Middle    Ages 
availed  themselves 
of  every   opportu- 
nity to  sally  forth 
and  attack  the  Mos- 
lem    merchants 
whom  chance  or  in- 
terest drew  into  the 
vicinity    of    Acre. 
This  policy  was  con- 
tinued until  the  Sul- 
tan  Khatil,    then 
reigning  in  Cairo, 
enraged  at  the  au- 
dacity, not   to  say 
perfidy,  of  these  re- 
maining soldiers  of 
the  Cross,  swore  by 
the  name  of  Allah 
and     his     Prophet 
that  he  would  ex- 
terminate  the  last   Christian  dog  within  the 
limits  of  his  dominions.     He  accordingly  drew 
out  an  immense  army  of  two   hundred  thou- 
sand men,  and  in  1291  pitched  his  eamp  before 
the  walls  of  Acre. 

Perhaps   at  this   time  there  was  gathered 
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within  the  defenses  of  tin-  last  stronghold  of 
Christendom  in  1'alestinesueh  :i  RMl(Mf0ofp60ph 

as  never  before  or  sinee  was  congregated  in  :i 

eitv.  Almost  every  nation  of  Europe  was 
represented  in  the  multitudes  that  thronged 
the  streets.  Ho  great  was  the  diversity  of 
tongues,  raee.-,  and  religions  that  seventeen 
independent  tribunals  were  instituted  in  the 
alleged  administration  of  justice.  It  was  Gog 
and  Magog  with  the  immense  throng  between 
whom  and  the  swords  of  Khatil's  Mamelukes 
only  the  walls  and  towers  of  Acre  interposed. 

Such  was  the  distraction  of  counsels  prev- 
alent in  the  city,  that  no  adequate  measures 
of  defense  could  be  carried  into  effect.  The 
ramparts  were  imperfectly  defended,  and  the 
crowds  of  non-combatants  soon  came  to  under- 
stand that  safety  lay  in  the  direction  of  escape. 
In  a  short  time  the  ships  in  the  harbor  were 
crowded  with  those  who  were  fortunate  enough 
first  to  perceive  the  situation  and  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity.  This  process  of 
debarkation  went  on  steadily  until  it  appeared 
that  Acre  would  be  left  without  an  inhabitant. 
But  the  knights  of  the  three  military  orders 
and  a  few  other  warriors,  to  the  number  of 
about  twelve  thousand  in  all,  showed  a  differ- 
ent mettle. 

Perhaps  nothing  more  heroic  has  been  wit- 
nessed in  the  annals  of  warfare  than  the  reso- 
lute and  unwavering  courage  displayed  by  this 
band  of  European  and  Syrian  chivalry  in  de- 
fending the  last  fortress  of  Eastern  Christen- 
dom. For  thirty-three  days  they  manned  the 
ramparts  against  Khatil  and  his  twenty  myri- 
ads of  Mamelukes.  With  ever  increasing  ve- 
hemence the  Moslems  leveled  their  destroying 
engines  against  the  tottering  walls  and  towers. 
At  last  an  important  defense,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Cursed  Tower,  yielded  to  the  as- 
sailants, and  went  down  with  a  crash.  The 
breach  thus  effected  in  the  defenses  opened  into 
the  heart  of  the  city.  Then  it  was  that  Hugh 
of  Lusignan,  whom  the  folly  of  the  times  still 
designated  as  king  of  Jerusalem,  gathering 
together  a  band  of  friends  and  favorites,  fled 
in  the  darkness,  went  on  shipboard,  and  left 
the  city  to  its  fate.  But  the  Teutonic  Knights, 
scorning  the  conduct  of  the  royal  poltroon,  ral- 
lied in  the  breach  with  an  energy  born  of  hero- 
ism rather  than  despair,  and  beat  back  the  M  •  •- 
lems  with  terrible  slaughter.  The  latter  rallied 


again  and  again  to  the  charge,  and  at  last  the 
bleeding  Knight.-,  redm-ed  to  a  handful,  were 
overborne  by  the  Intidel  ho>t,  and  hurled  back- 
wards from  their  post  of  glory.  In  poured  the 
savage  tides  of  victorious  Islam,  hungry  for 
blood  and  revenge.  The  few  inhabitants  who 
remained  in  the  city  were  quickly  butchered  or 
seized  as  slaves.  In  the  last  hours,  the  surviv- 
ing Knights  of  the  Hospital  and  the  Temple 
shared  the  dying  glory  of  the  Teutonic  chiv- 
alry. Sallying  forth  from  the  parts  of  the 
defenses  which  had  been  assigned  to  their 
keeping,  they  charged  upon  the  Moslems,  and 
fought  till  only  seven  of  the  gallant  band  re- 
mained to  tell  the  tale  of  destruction.  This 
remnant  of  an  Order  which  it  is  impossible 
not  to  admire  for  its  stubborn  exhibition  of 
mediaeval  virtues  gained  the  coast,  and,  with 
good  reason,  considering  that  their  monastic 
vows  had  been  fulfilled,  saved  themselves  by 
embarkation. 

For  three  days  after  the  assault  and  capture 
of  the  city,  the  surviving  Templars  defended 
themselves  in  their  monastery.  Here  their 
Grand  Master,  Pierre  de  Beaujeu,  one  of  the 
bravest  of  the  brave,  was  killed  by  a  poisoned 
arrow.  His  companions  continued  the  defense 
until  the  sultan,  not  unappreciative  of  such 
heroism,  granted  them  honorable  terms  of  ca- 
pitulation. No  sooner,  however,  had  they  sur- 
rendered than  they  were  assailed  with  jeers 
and  insults  by  the  infuriated  Mamelukes,  who 
could  hardly  be  restrained.  Enraged  at  this 
treatment,  the  Knights  attacked  their  enemies 
with  redoubled  fury,  and  fought  until  they 
were  exterminated  almost  to  a  man.  A  few, 
escaping  into  the  interior,  continued  to  smite 
every  Moslem  whom  they  met,  until  finally,  re- 
turning to  the  coast,  they  took  ship  and  sailed 
for  Cyprus. 

Such  was  the  last  act  of  the  drama.  The 
few  Christians  still  clinging  to  the  coast  towns 
of  Syria  made  their  escape  as  soon  as  jwssible, 
and  left  the  savage  Mamelukes  in  complete  pos- 
session of  the  country.  After  a  continuance 
of  a  hundred  and  ninety-one  years,  the  con- 
test between  the  Cross  and  the  Crescent  had 
ended  in  a  complete  restoration  of  the  ancient 
regime  throughout  Syria  and  Asia  Minor.  The 
semilune  of  Islam  was  again  in  the  ascendent. 
The  hardy  virtues  of  the  races  of  Western  and 
Northern  Europe  had  not  been,  perhaps  could 
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not  be,  transplanted  to  the  birthplace  of  that 
religious  system  under  the  influence  of  which 
the  Crusaders  had  flung  themselves  upon  the 
East.  The  collapse  was  fatal.  The  spirit,  which 
had  so  many  times  inflamed  the  zeal  and  pas- 
sion of  Europe,  had  expired,  and  could  be  no 
more  evoked  from  the  shadows.  Spasmodic- 
ally, at  intervals,  for  a  period  of  more  than 
fifty  years  after  the  fall  of  Acre,  the  voice  of 
the  Popes  was  heard,  calling  on  lethargic  Chris- 
tendom to  lift  again  the  standard  of  the  Cross 
in  Palestine.  But  the  cry  fell  on  deaf  ears. 
The  nations  would  agitate  no  more ;  and  the 
picture,  drawn  with  such  vivid  effect  in  the 
preceding  century,  of  the  profane  and  tur- 
baned  Turk  performing  his  orgies  on  the  tomb 
of  Christ,  kindled  no  more  forever  the  insane 
fanaticism  of  the  Christians  of  the  West. 

It  is  appropriate  in  this  connection  to  add 
a  few  paragraphs  on  the  effects  which  followed 
the  Crusades  as  their  antecedent  and  cause.  It 
is  a  difficult  question  on  which  to  express  such 
a  judgment  as  will  fairly  reconcile  the  conflict- 
ing views  of  those  writers  who  have  essayed  the 
discussion.  It  is  natural,  in  the  first  place,  to 
look  at  the  relative  position  and  strength  of 
the  combatants  'after  the  conflict  was  ended. 
In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  neither  Islam 
nor  Christianity  was  much  retarded  or  pro- 
moted by  the  issue  of  the  almost  two  centu- 
ries of  war.  The  prospects  of  the  Crescent  in 
Syria  and  Asia  Minor  were  nearly  the  same 
after  the  fall  of  Acre  as  they  had  been  before 
the  Council  of  Clermont.  The  Crusades  failed 
to  alter  the  established  condition  of  Asia ;  and 
it  is  to  be  doubted  whether,  taken  all  in  all,  the 
downfall  of  Constantinople  was  either  greatly 
delayed  or  promoted  by  the  Holy  Wars. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  religious  con- 
dition of  Europe.  The  Mohammedans  fought 
to  maintain  a  status;  and  to  that  extent  they 
were  successful.  But  they  seem  never  to  have 
contemplated  the  invasion  of  the  Christian 
continent  as  a  measure  of  retaliation.  It  was 
sufficient  that  the  soldiers  of  the  Cross  were 
expelled  from  Palestine,  and  limited  to  such 
intestine  strifes  as  were  native  to  their  own 
dominions. 

As  to  religious  opinions,  a  larger  change 
was  effected.  At  the  beginning  of  the  con- 
flict, both  Christians  and  Mohammedans  en- 
tertained for  each  other's  beliefs  and  practices 


an  indescribable  abhorrence.  A  mutual  hatred 
more  profound  than  that  with  which  the  first 
Crusaders  and  the  Infidels  were  inflamed  can 
hardly  be  imagined.  The  fanaticism  and 
bigotry  of  the  Christians  was  more  intense  in 
proportion  as  they  were  more  ignorant  than 
the  Islamites.  They  believed  that  Moham- 
med was  the  Devil,  or,  at  least,  that  Anti- 
christ whom  to  exterminate  was  the  first  duty 
and  highest  privilege  of  Christian  warriors. 
By  degrees,  however,  this  insane  frenzy  passed 
away,  and  was  replaced  with  a  certain  respect 
for  an  enemy  whom  they  found  more  intelli- 
gent and  less  bloody-minded  than  themselves. 
From  the  time  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  Cru- 
sades it  was  easy  to  perceive  a  change  of  sen- 
timent affecting  the  conduct  of  the  combat- 
ants. Their  battles  were  no  longer  mere 
massacres  of  the  vanquished  by  the  victors. 
Saladin  himself,  though  still  in  a  measure 
under  the  influence  of  savage  Islam,  set  the 
example  of  a  more  humane  and  tolerant 
spirit.  In  some  degree  his  conduct  was  emu- 
lated by  the  Christians,  and  the  later  years 
of  the  war  were  marked  by  less  atrocity  and 
fewer  butcheries. 

The  altered  sentiments  of  the  Crusaders 
and  the  Moslems  are  easily  discoverable  in  the 
tone  assumed  by  the  earlier  and  later  writers 
who  followed  the  Christian  armies.  In  the 
older  chronicles  there  is  diffused  on  every  page 
the  intense  hatred  of  the  author.  It  is  mani- 
fest that  they  write  of  peoples  whom  they  had 
not  yet  seen,  of  beliefs  which  they  did  not 
understand ,  of  institutions  and  practices  which 
they  had  not  witnessed.  They  detest  the  Mo- 
hammedans as  if  they  were  monsters,  dogs, 
devils.  But  in  the  later  annals  of  the  Crusades 
there  is  a  change  of  tone  and  opinion.  The 
Moslems  are  no  longer  the  savage  and  inhuman 
beasts  which  they  had  been  represented  to  be 
by  the  earlier  historians.  The  Christians  had 
come  to  understand  and  to  a  certain  degree  to 
appreciate  the  ideas  and  social  customs  of  the 
Islamites.  Friendly  relations  sprang  up  in  the 
intervals  between  the  successive  Crusades,  and 
it  is  doubtless  true  that  the  Christian  dwellers 
in  the  Holy  Land  frequently  heard  with  regret 
and  grief  the  premonitory  mutterings  of  an- 
other outbreak,  by  which  their  moiety  of  peace 
was  to  be  swept  away.  Besides  this,  the  later 
Christian  chroniclers  have  words  of  oraise  not 
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few  or  stinted  for  the  great  Mohammedan  lend- 
ers with  whom  they  hud  become  acquainted. 
Bernard  le  Tresorier  pronounces  a  glowing 
eulogium  on  the  character  of  Saladiu,  and 
William  of  Tyre  praises  Is'oureddin  in  a  strain 
of  equal  commendation.  It  is  evident  that  by 
the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  opinions 
of  that  part  of  Christendom  which  had  come 
into  actual  contact  with  Islam  had  undergone 
a  radical  change.  There  are  not  wanting  Chris- 
tian writers  of  the  epoch  who  go  to  the  length 
of  drawing  unfavorable  comparisons  between 
the  manners,  customs,  and  institutions  of  their 
own  people  in  the  West  and  those  of  the  more 
refined  Mohammedans.  The  historical  treatises 
and  letters  of  the  later  Crusaders  are  thus 
found  to  express  sentiments  and  opinions  which 
would  have  been  horrifying  in  the  last  de- 
gree to  the  contemporaries  of  Godfrey  and 
Baldwin.1 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  general  ten- 
dency of  the  Crusade  was,  so  far  as  ideas  and 
beliefs  were  concerned,  in  the  direction  of  the 
emancipation  of  the  human  mind.  Though 
the  Holy  Wars  were  begun  under  the  impulse 
of  religious  fanaticism,  though  they  were  con- 
tinued for  the  express  purpose  of  making  re- 
ligious zeal  the  criterion  of  human  character 
and  conduct,  yet  year  by  year  the  despotic 
sway  of  that  fanaticism  and  zeal  was  loosened 
and  the  mind  set  free  in  wider  fields  of  activ- 
ity. The  change  of  place  and  scene  had  a 
marvelous  effect  upon  the  rude  imaginations 
and  confined  beliefs  of  the  Crusaders.  They 
saw  Rome,  the  mother  of  mysteries.  They  saw 
Constantinople,  the  wonder  of  two  continents. 

1  The  following  paragraphs  from  Sir  John  Man- 
deville  will  illustrate  the  altered  tone  of  the  later 
Christian  writers  relative  to  manners  and  merits 
of  the  Moslems.  Sir  John  thus,  in  135(>,  narrates 
the  story  of  his  interview  with  the  sultan,  and  of 
the  sentiments  which  they  interchanged: 

"Anil  therefore  shall  I  tell  you  what  the  sul- 
tan told  me  one  day  in  his  chamber.  He  sent  out 
of  the  room  all  manner  of  men,  both  lords  and 
others,  for  he  would  speak  with  me  in  private: 
And  there  he  asked  me  in  what  manner  the  Chris- 
tian folk  govern  themselves  in  our  country.  And 
I  answered  him,  '  RiL-ht  well;  thanks  to  God.' 
And  he  replied,  '  Indeed  not  so;  for  the  Christian 
people  do  not  know  how  to  serve  God  rightly. 
You  should  give  example  to  the  lewd  folk  to  do 
well,  but  you  give  them  example  to  do  evil.  For 
your  people  upon  festival  days  when  they  should 
go  to  church  to  serve  God,  then  go  they  to  taverns, 
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They  saw  Jerusalem,  and  found  it  only  a  Syrian 
town  hallowed  by  nothing  save  its  associations. 
Thev  observed  the  riches  and  elegant  manners 
of  the  Moslems,  and  thus  by  degrees  were 
weaned  from  the  domination  of  those  ideas 
which  had  impelled  them  to  take  the  Cross. 

As  to  the  Papal  Church,  the  influence  of 
the  Crusades  was  more  baleful  than  beneficial. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  ambition  of  Greg- 
ory was  sincere ;  nor  are  we  at  liberty  to  sup- 
pose that  Urban  II.  was  actuated  by  other 
than  a  true  zeal  for  the  honor  of  the  Cross. 
But  the  Holy  Wars  had  not  long  continued 
until  the  Popes  discovered  in  the  situation  a 
vast  source  of  profit  to  themselves  and  the 
Church.  The  principle  of  a  monetary  equiv- 
alent for  military  service  was  admitted,  and  it 
became  the  custom  with  the  Crusaders  to  pay 
into  the  papal  treasury  large  sums  as  a  satis- 
faction for  unfulfilled  vows.  This  usage,  if 
not  the  actual  beginning,  was  at  least  the  pow- 
erful excitant  and  auxiliary  of  the  sale  of  in- 
dulgences by  the  Church.  The  principal  of 
buying  exemption  from  military  service  was 
extended  to  other  classes  of  service  and  duty; 
and  the  plan  of  purchasing  the  removal  of 
penalties,  both  past  and  prospective,  became 
almost  universally  prevalent. 

Another  fatal  consequence  flowing  to  the 
Church  from  the  Crusades  was  the  subsequent 
misdirection  of  the  zeal  and  fanaticism  which 
she  had  evoked  against  the  Infidels.  When 
papal  Europe  ceased  to  agitate  against  the 
Moslems,  it  became  a  question  with  the  Popes 
to  what  end  the  forces  which  had  been  ex- 
pending themselves  in  warfare  with  the  Turks 

and  remain  there  in  gluttony  all  day  and  all  night, 
eating  and  drinking  as  beasts  that  have  no  reason, 
and  wit  not  when  they  have  enough.'  .... 
And  then  he  called  in  all  the  lords  whom  he  had 
sent  out  of  his  chamber  and  there  he  showed  me 
four  that  were  grandees  in  that  country ;  and 
these  told  me  of  my  country  and  of  many  other 
Christian  countries  as  truly  as  if  they  had  been 
there  themselves.  And  they  spake  French  right 
well ;  and  the  sultan  also,  whereof  I  had  great 
marvel.  Alas!  it  is  a  great  scandal  to  our  faith 
and  our  law  when  they  that  are  without  the  law 
do  thus  reprove  and  underrate  us  on  account  of 
our  sins.  And  truly  they  have  good  reason.  For 
the  Saracens  are  good  and  faithful.  For  they  keep 
perfectly  the  commandment  of  the  Ili.ly  Book 
Al-Koran,  which  God  sent  them  by  his  messenger 
Mohammed,  to  whom,  as  they  say,  God  often  re- 
vealed his  will  by  the  angel  Gabriel." 
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should  now  be  turned.  To  the  eudless  misfor- 
tuue  of  Koine,  the  remaining  energy  of  the 
Christian  states — the  residue  of  fanaticism 
which  two  centuries  of  war  had  not  wholly 
consumed — was  turned  into  the  two  channels 
of  open  persecution  for  unbelief  and  private 
inquisitorial  tortures  for  the  heretical.  The 
Church  which  had  failed  to  overthrow  the 
Crescent  in  Asia,  undertook  the  extirpation 
of  heresy  in  her  own  dominions.  And  the 
means  by  which  she  would  accomplish  this  re- 
sult were  far  less  honorable  to  her  judgment 
and  conscience  than  were  the  measures  adopted 
to  destroy  the  supremacy  of  the  False  Prophet 
in  the  East.  The  horrid  cruelties  to  which 
for  several  centuries  Europe  was  to  be  sub- 
jected for  opinion's  sake,  were  referable  in  a 
large  measure  to  the  unexpired  and  malignant 
energies  of  the  Crusading  epoch,  misdirected 
against  the  clearing  judgment  and  rising  con- 
science of  the  age. 

Among  the  political  effects  of  the  Cru- 
sades, the  most  marked  and  important  was 
the  stimulus  given  to  monarchy  at  the  ex- 
pense of  feudalism.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
Holy  Wars,  Europe  was  feudal ;  at  their  close, 
she  had  become  monarchic.  Not  that  feudal- 
ism was  extinct;  not  that  monarchy  was  com- 
pletely triumphant;  but  the  beginning  of  the 
new  order  of  things  had  been  securely  laid, 
and  the  extinction  of  the  old  system  was  only 
a  question  of  time.  The  events  which  led  to 
this  result  are  easily  apprehended.  The  Cru- 
sades were  the  very  wheel  under  which  feu- 
dalism might  be  most  effectually  crushed. 
The  movement  at  the  first  was  headed  by 
feudal  barons,  but  there  was  a  survival  of 
the  fittest.  The  fittest  became  kings.  The 
rest  sank  out  of  sight.  While  the  Crusades 
were  thus  bringing  princes  to  the  front,  a 
process  of  transformation  was  going  on  in 
the  home  states,  out  of  which  the  pilgrim 
warriors  had  been  recruited.  Here  the  smaller 
fiefs  were  rapidly  absorbed  in  the  larger.  The 
great  and  powerful  barons  grew  towards  the 
kingly  estate,  and  the  feeble  lords  lost  their 
importance  with  their  lands.  At  the  close  of 
the  Crusades,  the  kings  of  the  Western  states 
found  themselves  opposed  by  a  less  numerous 
nobility;  and  many  of  the  surviving  grandees 
were  barons  of  low  degree,  or  knights  of 
shreds  and  patches.  In  the  contest  that  pres- 


ently ensued,  every  circumstance  favored  the 
cause  of  aspiring  royalty  as  against  that  of 
the  feudal  nobles. 

Still  more  striking,  however,  was  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Crusades  in  promoting  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  free  municipalities  of 
Europe.     First  of  all  did  the  maritime  Repub- 
lics of  Italy  feel  the  impetus  of  prosperity  and 
greatness  under  the  agitation  of  the  Northern 
states.    It  is  in  the  nature  of  war  that  it  makes 
heavy  drafts   upon    commerce  and   manufac- 
tures.     The   latter  produce   and  the   former 
conveys  to  the  destined  field  the  arms,  muni- 
tions, and  enginery  necessary  to  the  success  of 
the  expedition.     Before  the  Council  of  Cler- 
mont  the  Italian  Republics  had  already  grown 
to  such  a  stature  that  they  were  ready  to  avail 
themselves  of  every  opportunity  to  get  gain. 
During  the  progress  of  the  Holy  Wars  these 
sturdy  maritime  states  sprang   forward  with 
rapid  strides  and  took  their  place  among  the 
leading  powers  of  the  West.     The  general  up- 
heaval of  European  society  contributed  won- 
derfully to  the  prosperity  and  influence  of  the 
seafaring  republicans  who,  caring  but  little  for 
the  principles  involved  between  the  Christian 
barons  and  the  Moslems,  were  ready  with  ships 
and  merchandise  to  serve  whoever  would  pay 
for  the  use  of  their  wharves  and  fleets.     Dur- 
ing the  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth  century 
nearly  all  the  pilgrimages  and  expeditions  to 
the  East  were  conducted  in  Venetian  vessels, 
though  the  ships  of  Pisa  and  Genoa  competed 
with  their  more  prosperous  rivals  for  the  car- 
rying trade  with  the  ports  of  Syria,  Egypt, 
and  Asia  Minor.    The  squandered  wealth  lifted 
by  religious  fanaticism  from  the  products  of 
the   peasant  labor  of  France,  England,   and 
Germany  found  its  way  to  the  Venetian  mer- 
chants, and  into  the  swollen  coffers  of  the  Ro- 
mish See. 

Not  only  did  the  crusading  expeditions 
inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  Italian  Republics, 
but  also  to  the  general  commerce  of  the  West- 
ern states.  The  naval  enterprises  were  con- 
ducted with  so  great  success  by  the  merchant 
sailors  of  Italy  that  trading-ports  were  estab- 
lished in  the  Levant,  into  which  were  poured 
and  out  of  which  were  exported  the  riches  of 
the  Orient.  Merchandising  became  the  most 
profitable  of  all  pursuits.  Not  only  the  cities 
of  Italy,  but  those  of  Germany,  of  England, 
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and  of  the  North  of  Kurope,  Celt  tin-  lite-giving 
impulses  of  the  new  eommeree  established  with 

the  East.    No  other  oironmrtuioe  between  the 

time  of  the  downfall  of  the  Komun  Empire  of 
the  West  ami  the  double  discovery  of  tin-  New 
World  and  an  all-water  route  to  India,  did  so 
much  to  revive  the  dormant  commercial  spirit 
of  Europe  as  did  the  Holy  Wars  of  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries. 

Perhaps  the  influence  of  the  Crusades,  as 
it  respects  the  diffusion  of  the  learning  of  the 
East,  has  been  overestimated.  It  has  been 
the  custom  of  writers  to  draw  an  analogy  be- 
tween the  effects  of  the  conquests  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great  and  those  which  followed  the 
•establishment  of  the  Latin  kingdom  in  the 
East.  A  closer  examination  of  the  facts  de- 
stroys the  parallel.  The  comparative  barbar- 
ity of  the  Crusaders,  their  want  of  learning 
and  complete  depravity  of  literary  taste,  for- 
bade the  absorption  by  them  of  the  intellectual 
wealth  of  the  peoples  whom  they  conquered. 
Even  in  Constantinople  the  French  barons  and 
knights  appear  not  to  have  been  affected  by 
the  culture  and  refinement  of  the  city.  Only 
their  cupidity  was  excited  by  the  splendor  and 
literary  treasures  of  the  Eastern  metropolis. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  Crusaders,  even 
the  most  enlightened  of  the  leaders,  were  suf- 
ficiently interested  in  the  possibilities  of  the 
situation  to  learn  the  language  of  the  Greeks. 
The  literary  imagination  of  the  invaders  and 
conquerors  of  Palestine  seem  not  to  have  been 
«xcited  in  the  midst  of  scenes  which  might 
have  been  supposed  to  be  the  native  sources 
of  inspiration.  Poetry  followed  not  in  the 
wake  of  those  devastating  excursions.  Art 
came  not  as  the  fruit  of  war-like  agitation,  or 
to  commemorate  the  exploits  of  mediaeval 
heroes. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  single  advantage  flow- 
ing from  the  Crusades  was  the  establishment 
of  intercourse  between  the  Asiatic  and  the 
European  nations.  Hitherto  the  peoples  of 
the  East  and  the  West  had  lived  in  almost 
complete  ignorance  of  each  other's  manners, 
customs,  and  national  character.  Traveling 
became  common,  and  the  minds  of  men  began 
to  be  emancipated  from  the  fetters  of  locality. 
Many  Europeans  settled  in  the  East,  and  he- 
coming  acquainted  with  the  Asiatics,  diffused 
a  knowledge  of  the  Orient  among  their  own 


countrymen.  Relations  were  established  be- 
tween the  .Moslem  and  the  Christian  suites. 
Embassies  were  sent  back  and  forth  between 
the  Mongol  emperors  and  the  kings  of  the 
Western  nations.  More  than  once  it  was  pro- 
posed that  the  Christians  and  the  Mongols 
should  enter  into  an  alliance,  and  that  the 
Crusades  should  be  continued  by  them  against 
the  common  enemy,  the  Turks.  The  impress 
made  upon  the  mind  and  destinies  of  Europe 
by  these  relations  of  the  Christians  and  the 
Mohammedan.-,  is  thus  described  by  the  distin- 
guished historian,  Abel  R&nusat: 

"Many  men  of  religious  orders,  Italians, 
French,  and  Flemings,  were  charged  with  dip- 
lomatic missions  to  the  court  of  the  Great 
Khan.  Mongols  of  distinction  came  to  Rome, 
Barcelona,  Valetia,  Lyons,  Paris,  London,  and 
Northampton,  and  a  Franciscan  of  the  king- 
dom of  Naples  was  archbishop  of  Pekin.  His 
successor  was  a  professor  of  theology  in  the 
University  of  Paris.  But  how  many  other 
people  followed  in  the  train  of  these  person- 
ages, either  as  slaves,  or  attracted  by  the  desire 
of  profit,  or  led  by  curiosity  into  regions  hith- 
erto unknown !  Chance  has  preserved  the 
names  of  some  of  these ;  the  first  envoy  who 
visited  the  king  of  Hungary  on  the  part  of 
the  Tartars  was  an  Englishman,  who  had  been 
banished  from  his  country  for  certain  crimes, 
and  who,  after  having  wandered  over  Asia, 
at  last  entered  into  the  service  of  the  Mongols. 
A  Flemish  Cordelier,  in  the  heart  of  Tartary, 
fell  in  with  a  woman  of  Metz  called  Paquette, 
who  had  been  carried  off  into  Hungary ;  also 
a  Parisian  goldsmith,  and  a  young  man  from 
the  neighborhood  of  Rouen,  who  had  been  at 
the  taking  of  Belgrade.  In  the  same  country 
he  fell  in  also  with  Russians,  Hungarians,  and 
Flemings.  A  singer,  called  Robert,  after  hav- 
ing traveled  through  Eastern  Asia,  returned 
to  end  his  days  in  the  cathedral  of  Chartres. 
A  Tartar  was  a  furnisher  of  helmets  in  the 
armies  of  Philip  the  Fair.  Jean  de  Planear- 
pin  fell  in,  near  Gayouk,  with  a  Russian  gen- 
tleman whom  he  calls  Temer,  and  who  acted 
as  interpreter;  and  many  merchants  of  Bres- 
lau,  Poland,  and  Austria,  accompanied  him 
in  his  journey  into  Tartary.  Others  returned 
with  him  through  Russia :  they  were  Genoese, 
Pisans,  and  Venetians.  Two  Venetians,  mer- 
chant'!, whom  chance  had  brought  to  Bokhara, 
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followed  a  Mongol  ambassador,  sent  by  Houl- 
agou  to  Khoubilai.  They  remained  many  years 
in  Chiiui  and  Tartary,  returned  with  letters 
from  the  I J  real  Khan  to  the  Pope,  and  after- 
wards went  back  to  the  Khan,  taking  with 
them  the  son  of  one  of  their  number,  the  cele- 
brated Marco  Polo,  and  once  more  left  the 
court  of  Khoubilai  to  return  to  Venice.  Trav- 
els of  this  nature  were  not  less  frequent  in  the 
following  century.  Of  this  number  are  those 
of  John  Mamleville,  an  English  physician ; 
Oderic  de  Frioul,  Pegoletti,  Guilleaume  de 
Bouldeselle,  and  several  others. 

"  It  may  well  be  supposed,  that  those  travels 
of  which  the  memory  is  preserved,  form  but  a 
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small  part  of  those  which  were  undertaken,  and 
there  were  in  those  days  many  more  people  who 
were  able  to  perform  those  long  journeys  than 
to  write  accounts  of  them.  Many  of  those  ad- 
venturers must  have  remained  and  died  in  the 
countries  they  went  to  visit.  Others  returned 
home,  as  obscure  as  before,  but  having  their  im- 
agination full  of  the  things  they  had  seen,  re- 
lating them  to  their  families,  with  much  exag- 
geration, no  doubt,  but  leaving  behind  them, 
among  many  ridiculous  fables,  useful  recollec- 
tions and  traditions  capable  of  bearing  fruit. 
Thus,  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  France,  in  the 
monasteries,  among  the  nobility,  and  even  down 
to  the  lowest  classes  of  society,  there  were  de- 


posited many  precious  seeds  destined  to  bud  at 
a  somewhat  later  period.  All  these  unknown 
travelers,  carrying  the  arts  of  their  own  coun- 
try into  distant  regions,  brought  back  other 
pieces  of  knowledge  not  less  precious,  and, 
without  being  aware  of  it,  made  exchanges 
more  advantageous  than  those  of  commerce. 
By  these  means,  not  only  the  traffic  in  the 
silks,  porcelain,  and  other  commodities  of  Hin- 
clostan,  became  more  extensive  and  practicable, 
and  new  paths  were  opened  to  commercial  in- 
dustry and  enterprise ;  but,  what  was  more  val- 
uable still,  foreign  manners,  unknown  nations, 
extraordinary  productions,  presented  themselves 
in  abundance  to  the  minds  of  the  Europeans, 
which,  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  had 
been  confined  within  too  narrow  a  circle.  Men 
began  to  attach  some  importance  to  the  most 
beautiful,  the  most  populous,  and  the  most 
anciently  civilized,  of  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world.  They  began  to  study  the  arts,  the  re- 
ligions, the  languages,  of  the  nations  by  whom 
it  was  inhabited ;  and  there  was  even  an  inten- 
tion of  establishing  a  professorship  of  the  Tartar 
language  in  the  university  of  Paris.  The  ac- 
counts of  travelers,  strange  and  exaggerated, 
indeed,  but  soon  discussed  and  cleared  up,  dif- 
fused more  correct  and  varied  notions  of  those 
distant  regions.  The  world  seemed  to  open,  as 
it  were,  towards  the  East;  geography  made  an 
immense  stride ;  and  ardor  for  discovery  became 
the  new  form  assumed  by  European  spirit  of 
adventure.  The  idea  of  another  hemisphere, 
when  our  own  came  to  be  better  known,  no 
longer  seemed  an  improbable  paradox;  and  it 
was  when  in  search  of  the  Zipangri  of  Marco 
Polo  that  Christopher  Columbus  discovered  the 
New  World." 

Many  disputes  have  occurred  relative  to  the 
discoveries  and  inventions  alleged  to  have  been 
brought  into  Europe  by  the  returning  Cru- 
saders. It  stands  to  reason  that  things  known 
in  Asia,  and  unknown  in  the  West,  would  be 
revealed  to  the  pilgrim  warriors,  and  by  them 
reported  to  their  countrymen.  It  should  be 
remembered,  however,  that  the  bigotry  of  the 
Crusaders  knew  no  bounds.  They  went  to 
Asia  as  destroyers.  They  beat  to  the  earth,  with 
undiscriminating  hatred,  both  man  and  his 
works.  It  was  their  theory  and  belief  that  all 
things  Mohammedan  were  of  the  Devil.  Act- 
ing under  this  blind  and  superstitious  fanati- 
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cisin,  they  were  little  disposed  to  admit  the 
merit,  much  less  to  copy  the  advantages,  of 
Asiatic  discoveries  in  art  and  science.  It  has 
been  said  that  those  great  factors  of  civiliza- 
tion— gunpowder,  the  art  of  printing,  and  the 
mariner's  compass  were  known  in  Asia  before 
the  epoch  of  the  Crusades,  and  there  is  little 
reason  to  doubt  that  such  was  actually  the 
case;  but  it  would  perhaps  lie  difficult  to  prove 
that  a  knowledge  of  these  sterling  inventions 


was  obtained  in  Europe  from  the  Christian 
warriors  returning  from  Palestine.  It  was  in 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  that 
Europeans  began  to  employ  the  compass,  to 
manufacture  explosives  for  the  purposes  of 
war,  and  to  print  from  movable  types.  Per- 
haps the  rumor  and  general  fame  of  Mich  arts 
may  have  preceded,  by  a  considerable  period, 
their  actual  introduction  among  the  nations  of 
the  West. 


CHAPTER  xxi.— ENGLAND  AND  KRANCE  IN  THE 
THIRTEENTH  CENTURY. 


HE  present  Book  may  be 
appropriately  closed  with 
a  brief  sketch  of  the  his- 
tory of  England  and 
France  in  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries.  In 
the  former  country,  be- 
ginning with  the  accession  of  the  House  of 
Plantagenet,  we  come,  in  1154,  to  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.  This  distinguished  prince  was 
the  son  of  Geoffrey  Plantagenet  and  Matilda, 
daughter  of  Henry  I.  Though  no  Crusader 
himself,  he  gave  to  the  Holy  Wars  the  great- 
est of  all  Crusaders  in  the  person  of  his  son, 
the  Lion  Heart.  The  reign  of  Henry  ex- 
tended to  the  year  1189,  and  was  on  the  whole 
a  time  of  distress  and  trouble. 

The  middle  of  this  period  was  noted  for  a 
violent  outbreak  between  the  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical authorities  of  the  kingdom,  the  former 
headed  by  the  king,  and  the  latter  by  the  cel- 
ebrated Thomas  a  Becket,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. On  the  one  side  were  arrayed  most 
of  the  barons  and  lords,  and  not  a  few  of  the 
clergy,  including  at  one  time  the  Archbishop 
of  York ;  while  on  the  other  were  marshaled 
most  of  the  bishops  and  priests,  backed  by  the 
whole  power  of  Homo.  From  the  peculiar 
structure  of  English  society  it  happened  that 
the  common  people,  who  were  grievously  op- 
pressed by  the  barons,  were  all  on  the  side  of 
the  church  as  against  the  king.  By  them  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  regarded  as  a 
friend,  champion,  and  protector,  and  they 
looked  to  him  as  to  one  able  to  deliver  them 


from  the  woes  of  secular  despotism.  Becket 
himself  had  been  a  soldier,  and  besides  the 
reputation  which  he  had  gained  in  the  field, 
he  bore  the  name  of  one  of  the  ripest  scholars 
of  the  age.  He  had  been  the  bosom  friend 
of  Henry  Plantagenet,  and  by  the  influence 
of  that  sovereign  had  been  raised  through  suc- 
cessive grades  of  ecclesiastical  preferment  to 
the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury.  His  break 
with  the  king  may  be  dated  from  the  year 
1164,  when,  by  setting  himself  in  antagonism 
to  a  series  of  royal  measures  known  as  the 
"Constitution  of  Clarendon,"  he  incurred  the 
monarch's  undying  enmity.  The  great  prel- 
ate's opposition  was  without  doubt  based  upon 
a  sincere  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  English 
commons,  no  less  than  on  the  purpose  to 
maintain  the  independence  of  ecclesiastical 
authority. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  quarrel,  King 
Henry  withdrew  his  son  from  the  tutorship  of 
Becket,  and  placed  him  with  the  Archbishop 
of  York.  By  and  by  the  Pope  interfered,  and 
Becket  was  at  the  first  ordered  to  cease  from 
his  opposition  to  the  measures  of  the  king. 
Henry  procured  the  archbishop's  trial  by  the 
parliament  of  Northampton,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  fly  from  the  kingdom.  More  than 
four  hundred  of  his  relatives  were  driven  into 
exile ;  but  Becket,  having  surrendered  his  au- 
thority into  the  hands  of  the  Pope,  was  rein- 
stated by  him  in  all  his  former  and  several 
additional  dignities.  The  measure  was  openly 
canvassed  in  the  Romish  See  of  excommuni- 
cating King  Henry  from  the  communion  of 
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the  church.  The  latter,  however,  was  as  ob- 
stinate as  his  enemies.  He  hail  the  coronation 
of  his  son  Henry  remanded  to  the  Archbishop 
of  York,  thus  openly  denying  the  primacy  of 


Canterbury.  In  the  early  part  of  1170,  a  su- 
perficial reconciliation  was  patched  up  between 
the  king  and  the  prelate ;  but  Henry  gave 
some  of  his  less  scrupulous  barons  to  under- 
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stand  that  Thomas  a  Bucket's  exit  from  the 
world  would  be  a  1'art  most  pleasing  to  him- 
self. Hereupon  Reginald  Fitzurse,  William 
de  Tracy,  Hugh  de  Moreville,  aiid  Richard 
Brito  made  a  conspiracy  against  the  archbish- 
op's life.  On  the  '2Mi  of  December,  1170, 
they  met  at  the  castle  of  Eanulpli  de  Broc, 
near  Caiitcrliury,  and  were  then-  joined  by  a 
body  of  armed  men  ready  for  any  business, 
however  dc.-peratc.  On  the  following  day  the 
leaders,  who  appear  to  have  desired  to  stop 
short  of  taking  the  prelate's  life,  had  an  in- 
terview with  him,  and  tried  to  frighten  him 
out  of  the  realm.  But  the  soldier  priest  was 
not  to  be  terrified,  and  on  the  evening  of  that 
day,  the  conspirators  forced  their  way  into  the 
cathedral,  where  Becket  was  conducting  ves- 
pers. They  first  attempted  to  drag  him  from 
the  church,  but  the  bishop  tore  himsejf  from 
their  clutches  and  knelt  down  at  the  altar, 
already  bleeding  with  a  sword  gash  in  his 
head.  His  assailants  now  fell  upon  him  with 
fury,  and  dashed  out  his  brains  on  the  floor. 

Though  the  king's  party  had  thus  freed 
themselves  from  the  presence  of  their  powerful 
enemy,  the  spirit  which  he  represented  was 
not  so  easily  extinguished.  The  people  of 
Knaresborough  rose  in  their  wrath,  and  the 
slayers  of  Becket  were  obliged  to  fly  from  the 
kingdom.  Everywhere  throughout  England 
the  tide  rose  so  high  against  Henry  that  he 
and  his  dynasty  were  threatened  with  over- 
throw. The  king  of  France  took  up  arms 
and  the  Pope  threatened  excommunication. 
The  king,  however,  escaped  from  the  danger- 
ous situation  by  taking  a  solemn  oath  that  he 
had  not  been  privy  to  the  murder  of  Becket ; 
but  even  after  this  he  deemed  it  necessary  to 
make  a  further  atonement  at  the  altars  of  the 
irate  church.  He  accordingly  made  a  pilgrim- 
age to  the  tomb  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  and  after 
fasting  and  praying  at  the  shrine  of  that  mar- 
tyr received  a  flagellation  on  his  naked  back 
at  the  hands  of  the  monks.  After  this  public 
mark  of  his  submission  and  penitence  the  ex- 
citement subsided,  and  Henry  forbore  to  give 
further  cause  of  offense  to  the  ecclesiastical 
party. 

The  king  now  found  time  to  resist  an  inva- 
sion of  the  Scots.  The  latter  proved  to  be 
unequal  to  the  enterprise  which  they  had 
undertaken.  Henry  defeated  them,  compelled 


the  king  of  Scotland  to  surrender  a  part  of 
his  dominions  and  himself  and  his  sons  to  do 
homage  for  the  remainder. 

On  the  death  of  King  Henry,  in  1189,  the 
crown  descended  to  his  eccentric  and  famous 
son,  KKIIAKD  TIII:  LK..N  HKART.  On  the  oc- 
casion of  his  coronation  an  insurrection  broke 
out  in  London,  and  the  hated  .lews  became 
the  objects  of  a  popular  vengeance  which  could 
not  be  easily  appeased.  At  the  first  the  new 
king  sought  to  stay  the  fury  of  his  subjects, 
and  afforded  some  protection  to  the  hunted 
Israelites.  But  when  Richard,  by  nature  large- 
hearted  and  generous,  departed  on  the  great 
Crusade,  the  persecutions  broke  out  afresh, 
and  extended  into  various  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. It  was  the  peculiarity  of  the  times  that 
the  brutal  religious  fanaticism  of  the  people 
of  Western  Europe  burst  forth  with  indiscrim- 
inate madness  against  all  those  who  were,  or 
had  ever  been,  the  enemies  of  Christ.  The 
Jews  were  as  much  hated  in  various  parts  of 
the  West  as  were  the  Mohammedans  in  the 
East.  England  was  the  scene  of  several  butch- 
eries hardly  surpassed  in  any  age  of  barbarism. 
Three  years  after  the  crowning  of  the  Lion 
Heart  the  city  of  York  witnessed  a  massacre 
of  unusual  atrocity.  Hundreds  of  the  Jews 
were  slaughtered  without  mercy.  Their  dis- 
tinguished and  kind-spirited  rabbi,  with  a  large 
number  of  his  people,  was  driven  into  the  cas- 
tle of  York,  where,  attempting  to  save  them- 
selves from  destruction,  and  despairing  of  help 
or  compassion,  they  slew  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, fired  the  edifice,  and  perished  in  the 
flames. 

The  earlier  years  of  the  twelfth  century 
were  a  stormy  and  agitated  epoch — a  kind  of 
March-month  of  English  liberty.  In  the  clos- 
ing year  of  the  preceding  centennium  King 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  died,  bequeathing  his 
crown  and  kingdom  to  his  unheroic  and  con- 
temptible brother  John,  surnamed  Sansterre, 
or  Lackland.  The  latter  came  to  the  throne 
with  all  of  the  vices  and  none  of  the  virtues 
of  the  Plantagenets.  The  Lion  Heart  had 
been  induced  in  the  last  hours  of  his  life  to 
discard  his  nephew  Arthur,  of  Brittany,  in 
favor  of  the  unprincipled  John,  who  was  already 
intriguing  against  the  interests  of  England. 
Philip,  who  had  been  the  protector  of  Prince 
Arthur,  abandoned  him  on  the  accession  of 
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John  to  the  throne,  and  a  treaty  was  made 
between  the  French  and  English  kings  by 
which  it  was  agreed  that  the  niece  of  the  lat- 


ter, Blanche  of  Castile,  should  be  married  to 
Louis,  the  Dauphin  of  France.  Arthur  was 
to  be  given  up  to  the  tender  mercies  of  his 
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uncle.  Tli is  scitlciiH'iit,  however,  never  reached 
ii  fiiltilliiit'iit.  I'rinee  Artlnir  married  the 
daughter  of  Philip,  and  his  father-in-law  es- 
poused his  cause  and  aided  him  in  the  hostil- 
ities which  ensued. 

Shortly  after  this  change  of  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  French  kin;:,  Arthur  was  taken 
prisoner  by  his  uncle  John,  and  was  shut  up 
in  tin;  castle  of  Bristol.  The  English  king, 
with  his  usual  perfidy,  gave  orders  to  Hubert 
de  Burgh,  governor  of  Falaise,  to  which  place 
Arthur  had  been  transferred,  to  put  the  prisoner 
to  death;  but  the  heart  of  Hubert  failed  him 
in  the  execution  of  the  order,  and  King  John 
was  deceived  with  a  false  report  of  the  prince's 
execution  and  funeral.  The  people  of  Brit- 
tany also  believing  that  Arthur  had  been  mur- 
dered, rose  in  revolt,  and  Hubert,  in  order  to 
save  himself  from  odium  and  probable  de- 
struction, was  obliged  to  divulge  the  truth. 

Great  was  the  wrath  thus  enkindled  against 
the  unnatural  king.  The  barons  of  England 
refused  to  join  his  standard,  and  Philip,  mak- 
ing war  upon  him  in  the  French  provinces 
belonging  to  the  English  crown  overthrew  his 
authority  and  drove  him  out  of  Novmandy. 
That  great  duchy,  after  having  belonged  to 
England  for  more  than  three  centuries,  was 
torn  away  and  united  to  France.  So  great  an 
offense  and  injury  to  the  English  crown  had 
not  been  known  since  the  days  of  Rolio  the 
Dane. 

In  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  King  John 
fell  into  a  violent  quarrel  with  Pope  Innocent 
III.  The  matter  at  issue  was  the  choice  of  a 
new  archbishop  for  the  see  of  Canterbury. 
The  choice  of  the  Pope  was  the  distinguished 
Stephen  Langton,  already  a  cardinal  of  the 
Church.  The  appointment,  however,  was  vio- 
lently opposed  by  John,  and,  in  1208,  Innocent 
laid  the  kingdom  under  an  interdict.  But  the 
punishment  was  insufficient  to  bring  the  mon- 
arch to  his  senses.  He  continued  his  career  of 
injustice  and  folly,  making  war  on  the  people 
of  Wales  and  Ireland,  and  filling  his  coffers  by 
confiscation  and  cruel  extortion.  On  one  oc- 
casion he  called  together  all  the  abbots  and 
abbesses  of  the  religious  houses  in  London, 
and  then  deliberately  informed  them  that  they 
were  his  prisoners  until  what  time  they  should 
pay  him  a  large  sum  of  money.  So  flagrant 
was  the  outrage  thus  perpetrated  against  the 


honor  and  dignity  of  the  elmreh,  that  the 
Pope  proceeded  to  exeoniiiimiieate  King  John, 
and  to  absolve  his  subjects  from  their  oath  of 
allegiance.  The  Holy  Father,  in  his  wrath, 
went  to  the  extreme  of  inviting  the  Christian 
princes  of  Europe  to  unite  in  a  crusade  against 
the  audacious  and  disobedient  king  of  England. 
Philip  of  France,  as  the  secular  head  of  West- 
ern Christendom,  was  especially  besought  to 
undertake  a  war;  and  he  was  by  no  means 
loth  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  increasing  his 
own  power  at  the  expense  of  his  fellow  prince. 
This  movement,  however,  aroused  the  ire  of 
the  English  barons,  who,  though  they  heartily 
detested  their  king  and  his  policy,  were  not  at 
all  disposed  to  yield  to  the  settlement  of  their 
national  affairs  by  the  French.  Philip  pro- 
ceeded with  his  preparations  for  the  invasion; 
and  King  John,  taking  advantage  of  the  re- 
action among  his  .subjects,  collected  a  large 
army  at  Dover.  Just  before  his  departure, 
the  French  monarch  received  from  the  Pope, 
by  the  hands  of  the  legate  Pandulf,  a  mes- 
sage to  abandon  the  undertaking!  For,  in 
the  mean  time,  His  Holiness  had  made  an 
offer  to  the  refractory  John  that,  if  the  latter 
would  accept  Langton  as  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  resign  the  crown  of  England 
into  the  papal  hands,  the  Pope  would  restore 
the  same  to  him,  and  would  forbid  the  inva- 
sion of  his  realm  by  the  French.  These 
terms  were  accepted  by  the  base  Plantagenet, 
who  laid  down  his  crown  at  the  feet  of  Pan- 
dulf. This  haughty  cardinal  is  said  to  have 
kicked  contemptuously  the  diadem  which  had 
once  been  worn  by  William  the  Conqueror. 
Satisfied  with  this  act  of  abasement,  he  then 
replaced  the  dishonored  crown  on  the  head  of 
the  alleged  king. 

Great  was  the  rage  of  Philip  on  receiving 
the  message  of  the  Pope.  Fearing  to  disobey, 
and  unwilling  that  his  military  preparations 
should  come  to  naught,  he  diverted  the  expe- 
dition against  the  territories  of  Earl  Ferrand 
of  Flanders.  The  latter  immediately  applied 
to  King  John  for  help ;  and  that  monarch, 
responding  with  an  unusual  show  of  alacrity, 
sent  a  large  squadron  to  aid  the  Flemish  earl  in 

|  maintaining  his  independence.  A  battle  was 
fought  between  the  English  and  French  fleets, 
in  which  the  armament  of  Philip  was  either 

I  destroyed  or  dispersed.    So  signal  was  the  dis- 
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aster,  that  the  laud  forces  of  the  French  broke 
up  in  disorder,  and  returned  in  haste  to  their 
o\vu  province.-. 

It  appears  that  John  was  crazed  by  his  vic- 
tory. Eager  to  follow  up  his  advantage,  he 
purposed  an  invasion  of  France ;  but  his  bar- 
ons, though  having  no  affection  for  the  French, 
and  very  willing  to  go  to  war  to  maintain  the 
honor  of  England,  were  in  no  wise  disposed 
to  follow  the  banner  of  an  unpopular  king  on 
a  foreign  expedition.  John  was  therefore 
obliged  to  forego  his  project.  But  though 


In  a  short  time,  however,  the  English  king 
received  intelligence  that  his  ally,  the  German 
Emperor,  had,  in  1214,  been  decisively  de- 
feated by  the  French  in  the  great  battle  of 
Bouvines.  Seeing  that  Philip  would  now  be 
able  to  concentrate  all  his  forces  against  the 
English,  John  made  haste  to  conclude  with 
that  monarch  a  five  years'  truce,  and  quickly 
made  his  way  back  to  England. 

The  Island  during  the  king's  absence  had 
become  the  scene  of  a  great  commotion.  The 
barons,  thoroughly  disgusted  with  John's  vacil- 


BATTLE  OF  BOUVINES. 


unsupported  by  his  nobles  and  by  the  temper 
of  his  kingdom,  he  still  sought  to  carry  out 
hiy  retaliatory  purpose  against  the  French 
king.  He  accordingly  sought  an  alliance  with 
Frederick  II.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  with 
•whom  it  was  arranged  to  make  an  invasion  of 
France  on  the  east,  while  John  would  do  the 
same  in  the  provinces  adjacent  to  the  Channel. 
An  English  army,  made  up  in  large  measure 
of  the  refuse  of  the  kingdom,  was  accord- 
ingly landed  at  Poitou,  and  an  expedition  was 
begun  into  Anjou  and  Brittany. 


lating  conduct  and  unkingly  bearing,  had 
made  a  conspiracy  against  him,  and  the  move- 
ment had  gained  such  headway  that  he  quailed 
before  his  powerful  but  disloyal  subjects. 
Archbishop  Langton  lent  the  sanction  of  the 
Church  to  the  insurrection  and  proved  him- 
self to  be  an  able  and  far-seeing  leader.  Hav- 
ing discovered  a  long-concealed  copy  of  an  old 
charter  signed  by  Henry  I.,  wherein  were  set 
forth  and  guaranteed  by  the  royal  seal  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  Englishmen,  he  made 
it  the  basis  of  a  new  Bill  of  Rights,  which  he 
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drew  up  and  which  the  barons  determined  to 
maintain    with    their   swonk     Such    was   the 

famous  document    known  as  M  M.v  \  I    IIAKTA — 
the  Great  Charier  of  English  Liberty. 

Wlicn  thi!  kinir  returned  from  France  the 
demand  was  made  of  him  liy  the  barons  that 
he  should  sign  their  in.-tnimcnt.  This  he  re- 
fusrd  to  do,  and  endeavored  to  oppose  force 
with  force;  hut  finding  his  banner  almost  de- 
serted, he  came  to  his  senses  and  consented  to 
hold  a  conference  which  had  been  proposed 
by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke.  On  the  15th  of 
June,  1215,  a  meeting  was  accordingly  held 
at  a  place  called  Rnnnyraede,  between  Wind- 
sor and  Staines,  and  there  the  king  was  obliged 
to  sign  the  Charter. 

In  general  terms  Magna  ( 'harta  was  intended 
by  its  authors  to  prevent  the  exercise  of  arbi- 
trary authority  over  his  subjects  by  an  En- 
glish king.  The  royal  prerogatives  were  lim- 
ited in  several  important  particulars,  so  that 
the  despotism  which  had  been  so  freely  prac- 
ticed during  the  feudal  ascendency,  became 
impossible  in  England,  save  in  violation  of 
the  chartered  rights  of  the  people.  The  great 
document  thus  wrenched  from  the  pusillani- 
mous John  consisted  of  sixty-three  articles, 
most  of  them  being  negative,  defining  what 
the  kings  of  England  might  not  do  as  it  re- 
spected their  subjects.  Of  positive  rights  con- 
ceded and  guaranteed  in  the  Charter,  the  two 
greatest  were  the  Habeas  Corpus  and  the  Right 
of  Trial  by  Jury.  The  first  was  that  salutary 
provision  of  the  English  Common  Law  by 
which  every  free  subject  of  the  kingdom  was 
exempted  from  arbitrary  arrest  and  detention  ; 
and  the  second,  that  every  person  accused  of 
crime  or  misdemeanor,  should  be  entitled  to  a 
trial  by  his  peers  in  accordance  with  the  law 
of  the  land.  The  right  of  disposing  of  prop- 
erty by  will  was  also  conceded,  and  in  case  no 
will  should  be  made,  it  was  provided  that  the 
goods  and  estate  of  the  father  should  descend 
to  his  children  by  the  law  of  inheritance.  On 
the  negative  side  there  were  interdicts  against 
outlawry  and  banishment,  and  against  the 
seizure  of  the  property  of  freemen. 

It  should  not   be  supposed,  however,  that 
popular  liberty,  in  the  modern  sense,  was  se-  j 
cured  or  even  contemplated  in  Mairna  ( 'harta. 
True  it  is  that  many  invaluable  principles  and 
maxims  were  assumed  by  the  barons,  and  that 


(he  restrictions  of  the  royal  prerogative  were 
of  the  most  salutary  character.  But  I  lie  feu- 
dal classes  of  society  were  still  recognized,  and 
tin  /leoplt,  as  a  factor  in  the  state,  were  ig- 
nored. Although  it  was  provided  that  no 
j'l-n'iii'iii  .-hould  lie  >ci/.ed  or  di.-tresssed  in  his 
person  or  property,  but  little  was  said  respect- 
ing the  rights  and  immunities  of  the  laboring 
classes  of  Englishmen.  Only  a  single  clause 
of  Magna  Charta  was  intended  to  secure  to  the 
peasant  those  immunities  and  privileges  which 
in  every  civilized  country  are  now  regarded  as 
his  birthright.  It  was  enacted  that  even  a  m.-'/V 
should  not  be  deprived  of  his  carts,  plows,  and 
implements  of  husbandry.  So  great  was  the 
difference  between  the  spirit  of  the  thirteenth 
and  that  of  the  nineteenth  century  ! 

Notwithstanding  the  humiliation  of  King 
John  at  Runnymede,  he  immediately  sought 
opportunity  of  avenging  himself  on  his  bar- 
ons. Great  was  his  wrath  on  account  of  the 
Charter,  and  at  those  who  had  compelled  him 
to  sign  it.  The  barons  were  little  alarmed  at 
his  preparations  and  oaths  of  vengeance  ;  but 
with  an  army  of  foreign  mercenaries  he  re- 
duced them  to  such  extremity  that  they  in 
their  folly  invited  Prince  Louis,  the  heir  of 
France,  to  come  to  their  aid,  and  promised  to 
reward  him  with  the  crown  of  England.  The 
fortune  of  war  was  turned  against  the  king 
and  he  was  obliged  to  shut  himself  up  in  the 
castle  of  Dover.  In  the  mean  time  the  bar- 
ons grew  tired  of  their  French  protector,  and 
many  of  them  rejoined  the  standard  of  John. 
The  latter  again  entered  the  field  and  marched 
into  Lincolnshire,  where  he  was  attacked  of  a 
fever,  and  died  on  the  19th  of  October,  1216. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  King  John,  who 
has  the  bad  reputation  of  being  the  worst  sov- 
ereign that  ever  reigned  over  England,  that 
the  great  outlaw  Robin  Hood  began  his  career 
as  a  bandit.  It  appears  that  the  true  name 
of  this  generous  brigand  who,  until  the  year 
1247,  set  the  laws  at  defiance  and  measured 
swords  with  England,  was  Robert,  earl  of 
Huntingdon.  The  legend  recites  that  in  his 
youth  he  attended  a  great  tournament  in 
archery,  where  by  his  skill  he  excited  the 
envy  of  some  rival  noblemen,  who  had  the 
rashness  to  upbraid  him  on  account  of  his 
Saxon  blood  and  uneourtly'manners.  Falling 
into  a  passion  under  their  insults,  he  turned 
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upon  them  and  shot  down  several  of  their 
number.  He  then  made  his  escape  into  Sher- 
wood forest,  where  he  became  the  head  of  a 
band  of  outlaws  like  himself.  Their  practice 
was  to  pillage  the  estates  of  the  rich,  to  rob 
the  wealthy  and  titled  personages,  distributing 
the  proceeds  of  their  lawlessness  to  the  poor 
and  needy.  So  persistently  was  this  policy 


JOHN  SWEARING   VENGEANCE  AGAINST  THE  BAEON3. 

Drawn  by  A.  Halliard. 

pursued  by  the  merry  Robin  and  his  men  that 
they  gained  a  great  reputation  among  the 
peasants,  insomuch  that  ballads  commemora- 
tive of  his  exploits  and  chivalry  became  the 
most  popular  literature  of  the  times,  and  have 
ever  since  remained  as  a  witness  of  the  esteem 
in  which  even  a  lawless  benefactor  is  held  by 
an  oppressed  people. 

On  the   death  of  the  king   the   crown   de- 
scended to  his  eldest  son,  Henry  of  Winches- 


ter, who  took  the  title  of  Henry  the  Third. 
Being  only  eight  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
his  father's  death,  the  management  of  the 
kingdom  was  intrusted  to  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke. The  latter  had  the  wisdom  during  his 
administration  to  confirm  the  articles  of  Magna 
Charta,  and  by  this  means  those  English  bar- 
ons who  had  still  adhered  to  the  fortunes  of 
Prince  Louis  of  France  were  won  back 
to  the  royal  cause.  Louis,  though  his 
forces  were  greatly  reduced,  ventured 
on  a  battle  in  1217,  in  which  he  was  so 
disastrously  defeated  that  he  was  glad 
to  escape  with  the  remnant  of  his  fol- 
lowers from  the  kingdom.  Two  years 
afterward  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  died, 
and  his  office  of  protector  was  given  to 
Hubert  de  Burgh. 

When  King  Henry  reached  the  age 
of  sixteen  he  was  declared  capable  of 
conducting  the  government.  In  the 
following  year,  1224,  Philip  of  France 
died  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Louis,  but  the  latter  soon  after  passed 
away  and  the  crown  descended  to  his 
son  Louis  IX.,  who  being  a  mere  child 
was  left  to  the  guardianship  of  his 
mother,  Blanche  of  Castile.  Perceiv- 
ing the  exposed  condition  of  the  French 
kingdom  on  account  of  the  minority  of 
Louis,  King  Henry  determined  to  in- 
vade France  and  attempt  the  recovery 
of  Normandy.  He  accordingly  raised 
a  large  army,  and  in  1230  undertook 
an  expedition  against  the  French.  But 
he  soon  showed  himself  to  be  of  little 
competency  for  such  an  undertaking. 
One  disaster  followed  another  until  in 
the  course  of  a  few  months  the  king 
was  glad  to  give  up  the  enterprise  and 
return  to  England.  In  his  matrimo- 
nial adventure  he  was  scarcely  more 
fortunate  than  in  war.  In  his  search  for  a 
queen  he  chose  Eleanor,  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Provence,  who  brought  with  her  into  Eng- 
land a  retinue  of  friends,  for  whom  impor- 
tant places  in  the  government  were  provided. 
A  great  offense  was  thus  given  to  the  English 
barons,  who  would  not  quietly  brook  the  eleva- 
tion of  strangers  and  foreigners  to  the  chief 
offices  of  England. 

While  the  king  was  thus  exhibiting  his  folly 
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he  also  showed  his  weakness.  Nearly  all  his 
administrative  acts  were  marked  by  a  spirit  of 
narrowness  and  bigoted  imprudence.  I'i>|"  I 
Innocent  IV.  and  Alexander  IV.  were  not  .-low 
to  perceive  the  advantages  which  might  be 
gained  for  the  Church  by  mi  interference  with 
Knglish  aftiiirs.  Italian  ecclesiastics  were  ac- 
cordingly insinuated  into  the  principal  religious 
offices  of  the  kingdom,  and  these  became  the 
agents  to  carry  out  the  papal  will  and  pleas- 
ure respecting  questions  which  were  purely 
English.  In  1255  the  Pope  conferred  on  the 
king's  son  Edmund  the  title  of  King  of  Sicily, 
hoping  by  this  means  to  induce  the  English 
nation  to  espouse  his  own  cause  in  a  quarrel 
which  he  had  had  with  Mainfroy,  the  Sicilian 
monarch.  But  the  English  barons,  more  wise 
than  their  sovereign,  refused  to  be  inveigled 
into  the  Pope's  scheme,  and  the  enterprise  was 
about  to  come  to  nought.  Henry,  however, 
finding  that  no  inducement  could  avail  with 
his  refractory  subjects,  undertook  to  raise  the 
money  for  the  Sicilian  expedition  by  a  means 
as  novel  as  it  was  outrageous.  He  caused  to 
be  drawn  bills  of  exchange  against  the  prelates 
of  England,  and  gave  these  bills  to  Italian 
merchants  for  money  pretendedly  advanced  by 
them  for  the  war.  The  prelates  at  first  re- 
fused payment  of  these  forged  accounts,  but 
since  the  ecclesiastics  were  not  supported  by 
either  the  king  or  the  Pope,  who  made  com- 
mon cause  in  support  of  the  fraud,  they  were 
obliged  to  give  up  the  contest  and  pay  the 
Italian  bills. 

The  effect  of  these  measures  was  to  revive 
the  antipathies  of  the  English  nobles  against 
the  king.  A  new  rebellion  broke  out  in  1258. 
Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester,  who  had 
himself  been  one  of  the  king's  favorites,  headed 
the  insurrection.  The  insurgents  gathered  in 
such  strength  at  Oxford  that  Henry  and  his  son 
were  obliged  to  sign  a  treaty,  by  which  it  was 
agreed  that  twenty-four  of  the  barons,  includ- 
ing the  Earl  of  Leicester,  should  be  constituted 
a  sort  of  commission  to  reform  the  abuses  of 
the  kingdom.  The  legitimate  work  of  reform, 
however,  was  soon  abandoned  for  the  assump- 
tion of  the  right  of  government  by  the  barons. 
The  nation  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  turmoil, 
which  continued  with  unabated  violence  for 
about  six  years.  The  struggle  is  known  in 
history  as  the  WARS  OF  THE  BARONS,  and 


constituted  one  of  the  most  disastrous  epochs 
in  the  annals  of  England.  Louis  IX.  of 
France,  actuated  by  nobler  motives  than  \\« n- 
common  in  the  princes  of  his  times,  made  mi- 
availing  efforts  to  bring  about  a  peace  between 
Henry  and  his  nobles;  but  neither  would  the 
one  yield  to  reason  or  the  other  to  patrioti.-m. 

Not  until  the  year  1264  did  events  assume 
such  form  as  to  promise  a  settlement.  At 
that  time  Prince  Edward,  heir  to  the  En- 
gli-li  crown,  born  to  greater  candor  than  his 
grandfather  and  greater  ability  than  his  father, 
came  forward  as  a  leader  of  the  royal  forces, 
and  for  a  season  it  appeared  that  the  insur- 
gent nobles  had  met  their  match.  Many  of 
the  barons,  seeing  with  pride  the  spirit  and 
valor  displayed  by  their  prince,  went  over  to 
his  standard.  At  length  a  battle  was  hazarded 
with  the  forces  of  De  Montfort,  but  the  result 
was  exceedingly  disastrous  to  the  royal  cause. 
Edward's  army  was  defeated  and  himself  cap- 
tured, and  sent  with  his  cousin,  Prince  Henry, 
a  prisoner  to  the  Castle  of  Dover. 

The  Earl  of  Leicester  was  now  master  of 
the  field.  He  at  once  conceived  the  ambition 
of  making  himself  king  of  England.  To  this 
end  he  seized  the  royal  castles  not  a  few,  and 
presently  allowed  his  ambition  to  reveal  his 
purposes.  At  this  juncture,  the  Earl  of  Glouces- 
ter appeared  as  a  rival  of  De  Moutfort,  and 
began  to  plan  his  overthrow.  Leicester  per- 
ceived that  the  heart  of  the  nobles  was  turned 
against  him,  and  began  to  bid  for  a  renewal 
and  continuance  of  their  support.  All  his 
acts  were  done  in  the  king's  name.  As  a  sop 
to  Cerberus,  he  set  Prince  Edward  at  liberty. 
Gloucester  established  himself  on  the  confines 
of  Wales,  and  De  Montfort,  having  proclaimed 
his  rival  a  traitor,  and  assuming  the  office  of 
protector  to  Henry  and  Edward,  set  out  to 
overthrow  the  insurgents.  When  nearing  the 
camp  of  Gloucester,  the  latter  managed  to 
open  communications  with  Edward,  and  the 
prince  made  good  his  escape,  and  went  over 
to  the  barons.  Many  of  the  nobles  followed 
his  example,  and  Leicester  was  obliged  to  send 
in  all  haste  to  London  for  an  army  of  rein- 
forcements commanded  by  his  son,  Simon  de 
Montfort,  the  younger.  The  latter  was  inter- 
cepted on  the  way  to  join  his  father,  and  was 
deei>ively  defeated  by  Prince  Edward  in  the 
battle  of  Keuilworth.  A  general  engagement 
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followed  at  Evesham,  in  which  the  Earl  of 
Leicester  was  routed,  and  his  forces  dispersed. 
Hi'iiry,  who  was  unwillingly  detained 


among  the  defeated  forces,  was  about  to  be 
cut  down  by  a  soldier,  but  declared  his  iden- 
tity in  time  to  save  his  life.  Both  Leicester 
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aiiu  liis  MIII,  the  younger  Montf'ort,  were  slain 
in  tin'  battle. 

The  stnry  "f  Prince  ICd  ward's  departure  for 
the  I  Inly  Land,  lo  lake  part  in  the  Kighth 
Crusade,  ha-  a  I  read  v  been  narrated  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages.'  This  event  happened  in  1270. 
Henry  III.  had  now  nceiijiied  the  throne  of 
England  lor  lit'ty-t'our  years.  His  government 
was  as  feeble  as  himself  was  decrepit.  The 
land  was  full  of  violence  and  distress.  His 
nephew,  Prince  Henry,  sou  of  Richard,  the 
kind's  In-other,  wa-  a.—a.-.-inated  liy  the  exiled 
sons  of  Leicester,  who  had  survived  the  battle 
of  Evcsham.  Richard  died  of  grief.  The 
barons  despised  their  sovereign,  and  looked 
forward  with  pleasant  anticipations  to  the  day 
of  his  death.  Riots  and  violence  prevailed  in 
many  parts  of  the  kingdom.  At  last,  in  No- 
vember of  1272,  the  aired  and  despised  Henry 
died,  being  then  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of 
his  reign. 

Prince  Edward,  on  bearing  the  news  of 
his  father's  death,  set  out  from  Palestine,  and 
arrived  in  England  in  1274.  His  presence — 
even  the  knowledge  of  his  coming — tended  to 
restore  confidence  and  order.  He  began  his 
reign  with  the  enactment  of  many  salutary 
regulations  relating  to  the  police  of  the  king- 
dom, and  other  measures  of  public  safety. 
He  was  greatly  distressed  on  the  score  of 
means  with  which  to  administer  the  govern- 
ment, and,  in  his  embarrassment,  adopted  a 
measure  which  came  near  producing  a  civil 
war.  He  appointed  a  commission  to  examine 
into  the  titles  by  which  the  barons  of  the  king- 
dom were  holding  their  estate-,  with  a  view  to 
the  confiscation  of  any  which  might  prove  to 
be  illegally  held.  The  commissioners  had  not 
proceeded  fur,  however,  until  they  came  upon 
the  Karl  of  Warrenne,  who,  when  summoned 
to  produce  his  titles,  deliberately  drew  his 
sword  from  its  scabbard,  and,  laying  his  hand 
significantly  on  the  hilt,  replied:  "  This  is  the 
instrument  by  which  my  ancestors  gained  their 
estate,  and  by  which  I  will  keep  it  as  long  as 
I  live."  This  answer  reported  to  the  king  had 
the  effect  of  putting  an  end  to  the  project  of 
fine  and  confiscation. 

In  the  year  1282  nn  insurrection  broke  out 
in  Wales.  The  people  of  that  country  had 
illy  brooked  the  conditions  of  peace  which 

'See  ante,  p.  395. 


Kdward  had  imposed  upon  them  after  the  hat- 
tie  ofEveaham.  Llewellyn,  the  king,  led  his 
countrymen  in  the  insurrection,  which  came  to 
a  climax  in  a  great  battle  in  which  the  Welsh 
were  totally  defeated.  Llewellyn  was  killed, 
and  his  brother  David,  the  only  remaining 
heir  to  the  throne  of  Wales,  was  taken  and 
beheaded.  A  good  excuse  was  thus  afforded 
to  King  Edward  Cor  claiming  the  crown  for 
himself.  In  settling  the  terms  of  peace  he 
promised  to  give  the  people  of  Wales  a  prince 
of  their  own  country,  and  when  the  condition 
was  accepted  he  presented  them  with  his  own 
son,  who  had  been  born  a  feu  day.-  before  in 
the  Welsh  castle  of  Caernarvon.  To  this  babe 
was  given  the  title  of  I'KINCI:  m'  WAI.KS,  which 
has  ever  since  been  borne  by  the  eldest  sons 
of  the  kings  of  England. 

While  Wales  was  thus  acquired  by  con- 
quest a  plan,  partly  the  product  of  natural 
events  and  partly  the  work  of  Edward's  ambi- 
tion, was  brought  forth  with  a  view  of  adding 
the  crown  of  Scotland  to  that  of  England.  In 
that  country  King  Alexander  III.  had  chosen 
for  his  queen  the  sister  of  the  English  mon- 
arch, and  of  this  union  the  only  issue  was  the 
Princess  Margaret,  who  was  married  to  the 
king  of  Norway;  and  o{thls  union  only  a  little 
daughter  survived,  who  became  the  heiress  of 
Scotland.  In  1286  Alexander  died,  and  the 
Norwegian  princess  inherited  her  grandfather's 
dominions.  Edward  now  proposed  that  his 
new-born  son  and  the  infant  queen  of  Scotland 
should  be  betrothed,  and  the  proposition  was 
accepted  by  both  the  king  of  Norway  and  the 
Scottish  parliament.  It  thus  appeared  that 
the  union  of  the  crowns  of  England  and  Scot- 
land was  about  to  be  effected.  But  destiny 
had  prepared  the  event  otherwise.  The  Nor- 
wegian princess  on  her  way  from  the  country 
of  her  birth  to  the  kingdom  which  she  had 
inherited  was  taken  ill  on  shipboard  and  died 
at  the  Orkney  Islands.  This  unfortunate  occur- 
rence produced  great  grief  throughout  the  three 
kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Norway. 
The  union  of  the  former  two  realms  was  post- 
poned for  three  hundred  years,  and  such  was 
the  distraction  of  the  Scottish  councils  that  no 
fewer  than  thirteen  claimants  of  the  crown 
appeared  in  the  field.  While  feuds  and  tur- 
moils prevailed  on  all  sides  it  was  agreed  to 
refer  the  settlement  of  the  succession  to  King 
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Edward,  who,  after  weighing  the  relative  rights 
of  Kobert  Bruce  and  John  Baliol,  decided  in 
favor  of  the  latter.  The  English  king,  with 
an  eye  to  his  own  interest,  required  that  the 
Scottish  castles  should  be  put  into  his  hands 
before  rendering  his  decision.  The  result  was 
that  Baliol,  who  had  little  of  the  nature  and 
qualities  of  a  king,  became  a  mere  puppet  in 
the  hands  of  the  English  monarch,  who  pro- 
ceeded to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  Northern 
kingdom  according  to  his  will  and  purpose. 
Hereupon  an  insurrection  broke  out,  and  Ed- 
ward, marching  across  the  border,  defeated 


(ink-line  under  this  fiction  of  doing  homage  for 
it  than  Philip  refused  to  make  the  promised 
restitution.  So  deeply  at  this  time  was  Edward 
involved  in  the  complications  relating  to  the 
crown  of  Scotland  that  he  was  unable  to  re- 
cover by  force  what  he  had  lost  by  the  craft 
and  subtlety  of  Philip  the  Fair.  Such  was  the 
condition  of  affairs  in  England  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  thirteenth  century  up  to  the  time 
when,  by  the  capture  of  Acre,  the  Christian 
kingdom  in  the  East  was  finally  overthrown. 
Let  us  then  refer  briefly  to  the  course  of 
events  in  France  in  the  later  epochs  of  the 


CAERNARVON  CASTLE. 


the  Scots  in  the  great  battle  of  Dunbar.  Baliol 
surrendered  himself  to  the  victorious  king  and 
was  detained  in  captivity  for  three  years,  after 
which  he  was  permitted  to  retire  into  France. 
It  was  at  this  epoch  that  the  province  of 
Guienne,  which  had  descended  to  the  English 
crown  from  the  old  Queen  Eleanor,  who  had 
possessed  that  realm  on  her  marriage  to  Henry 
H. ,  was  regained  by  the  king  of  France.  Gui- 
enne owed  fealty  to  the  French  crown,  and 
Philip  the  Fair  persuaded  Edward  to  perform 
the  act  of  homage  as  a  recognition  of  that 
relation,  at  the  same  time  promising  to  restore 
the  province  as  soon  as  the  formal  act  was 
done.  But  no  sooner  had  Edward  resigned 


Crusades.  In  1180  Philip  II.,  surnamed  Au- 
gustus, inherited  the  French  crown.  Such 
were  his  talents  and  ambitions,  and  such  his 
impatience  under  the  restraints  imposed  on  his 
kingdom  by  Feudalism,  that  he  set  himself  to 
work  after  the  manner  of  a  politician  and 
statesman  to  overthrow  the  feudal  princes  and 
to  build  upon  the  ruins  of  their  privileges  and 
liberties  the  structure  of  regular  monarchy. 
What  might  have  been  his  success  but  for  the 
condition  of  affairs  in  Syria  it  were  perhaps 
useless  to  conjecture.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Philip,  before  coming  to  the  throne  of 
France,  had  formed  an  attachment  to  Prince 
Richard  Plantagenet,  and  that  the  two  princes, 
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in  order  to  vex  and  distract  th-  mind  of  King 
Henry  II. ,  of  England,  had  made  a  great 
parade  of  their  alleged  friendship.  After  the 
two  royal  youths  acceded  to  the  thrones  of 
their  respective  kingdoms  their  attachment 
continued  and  led  to  an  agreement  between 
them  to  undertake  that 
great  Crusade  of  which 
an  account  has  already 
been  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages.1 

After  Philip's  return 
from  Palestine,  in  which 
country  the  breach  be- 
tween him  and  his  old- 
time  friend  had  become 
irreparable,  he  made 
haste  to  attempt  the  de- 
struction of  the  interests 
and  rights  of  the  Lion 
Heart  in  Western  Eu- 
rope. To  this  end  he, 
made  an  attack  on  Nor- 
mandy and  incited  the 
unworthy  John  Lack- 
land to  seize  on  Eng- 
land, though  both  of 
these  schemes  were  de- 
feated and  brought  to 
nought.  But  not  until 
the  foundation  of  infinite 
mischief  had  been  laid 
between  the  kingdoms 
of  France  and  England. 
Philip  continued  his 
machinations  against 
Coeur  de  Lion  until  the 
latter,  having  obtained 
a  tardy  liberation  at  the 
hands  of  the  German 
Emperor,  made  his  way 
as  rapidly  as  possible  in 
the  direction  of  his  own 
kingdom.  Hearing  that 
his  friend  had  been  set 

at  liberty,  Philip  sent  a  hasty  message  to  John 
of  England  to  take  care  of  himself  as  best  he 
could,  for  the  devil  was  unchained ! 

As  soon  as  Richard  had  reestablished  his 
authority  in  the  kingdom,  he  sought  to  avenge 
himself  on  the  perfidious  Philip.  War  broke 

1  See  ante,  p.  3I.O. 
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out,  and  continued  without  abatement  almost 
to  the  end  of  the  century.  In  1194  a  deri- 
sive battle  was  (ought  at  Vcndome,  in  which 
Philip  was  disa.-tron-ly  drfrated.  His  money, 
camp  equipage,  and  the  records  of  the  king- 
dom were  captured  by  the  victorious  English.1 


BATTLE  OP  VEXD&ME. 

In  the  mean  time  the  French  monarch  be- 
came involved  in  a  quarrel  with  the  Pope,  which 
plunged  the  kingdom  into  still  deeper  distress. 
The  king's  first  wife,  Isabella  of  Hainault,  had 

1  It  is  noteworthy  of  the  character  of  the  times 
that  up  to  the  battle  of  Vendome  it  had  been  the 
custom  of  the  feudal  kinjis  of  France  to  bear  about 
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died  in  1191,  and  two  years  afterwards  Philip 
had  taken  as  a  second  queen  the  1 'rim-ess  In- 
geberge  of  Denmark.  But  the  Danish  lady 
BOOH  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  her  lord  and 
was  divirced.  The  suspicion  was  not  wanting 
that  the  king  had  already  turned  a  longing 
eye  upon  .Maria,  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Dalmatia,  and  that  the  discarding  of  Inge- 
berge  was  attributable  to  that  circumstance. 
These  proceedings  were  highly  displeasing  to 
Pope  Innocent  III.,  and  he  ordered  the  abro- 
gation of  the  marriage  with  Maria,  and  the 
restitution  of  that  with  the  divorced  Ingeberge. 


crown  after  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Richard 
Plautageuet.  King  John,  refusing  to  obey 
the  summons,  was  declared  guilty  of  murder 
and  felony,  and  his  province  of  Normandy 
was  said  to  be  forfeited.  Philip  lost  no  time 
in  asserting  his  claim  to  the  countries  of  which 
he  hoped  to  deprive  his  rival.  Laying  siege 
to  the  Chateau  Gaillard,  he  succeeded,  after  a 
rigorous  investment  of  many  months'  duration, 
in  reducing  the  place  to  submission.  The  rest 
of  Normandy  was  easily  subdued.  The  whole 
duchy  was  wrested  from  the  imbecile  John  and 
his  successors  forever.  For  two  hundred  and 


MURDER  OF  PRINCE  ARTHUR. 


Philip  refused  obedience,  and  His  Holiness 
laid  the  kingdom  under  an  interdict  for  the 
space  of  three  years.  At  last  the  French  mon- 
arch was  obliged  to  yield,  and  the  discarded 
queen  was  brought  back  to  Paris. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  following  century, 
Philip  summoned  King  John  of  England  to 
come  to  the  French  capital  and  answer  to  the 
charge  of  having  murdered  Prince  Arthur  of 
Brittany,  the  rightful  heir  to  the  English 

with  tliem  from  place  to  place  the  royal  archives. 
It  now  penetrated  Hie  thick  skull  of  the  age  that 
I  ]i,  rmsnenl  depository  of  such  records  was  a  ne- 
ity  of  the  situation.  1'liilip  Augustus  accord- 
ingly directed  the  const  met  ion  of  a  suitable  build- 
ing in  I'aris  for  that  pm •;•• 


ninety-three  years  Normandy  had  been  a  part 
of  the  English  dominions,  and  would  doubt- 
less have  so  remained  but  for  the  pusillanimous 
character  of  the  king,  whose  duty  it  was  to  de- 
fend his  continental  possessions. 

Philip  now  went  on  from  conquering  to  con- 
quest. The  provinces  of  Maine,  Touraiue,  and 
Anjou  were  successively  taken,  and  added  to 
the  French  domains.  In  1213  the  king,  sup- 
ported by  Pope  Innocent  III.,  undertook  the 
invasion  of  England.  The  miscarriage  of  this 
expedition,  and  the  diversion  of  the  campaign 
into  Flanders,  have  already  been  recounted  in 
the  preceding  narrative.1  The  battle  of  Bou- 

!See  ante,  p.  409. 
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vines  resulted  in  :i  complete  overthrow  of  the 
Flemish  and  (icrinan  auxiliaries.  The  counts 
<pf  Flanders  ami  Boulogne  were  taken  prisoners, 
1111(1  were  routined,  the  one  ill  the  tower  of  the 
Louvre,  ami  the  other  in  the  castle  1'iron. 

It  was  at  this  epoch  that  the  ivli-io -,-i\  il 
war  with  the  Albijjcii.-c.-  broke  out  in  the  south 
of  France.  From  the  year  l-'O'.i  to  iL'lx,  the 
best  portions  of  the  kingdom  were  ravaged  with 
a  ferocity  that  would  have  done  credit  to  the 
Mamc-lukcs.  The  harmless  fathers  of  French 
protestantism  were  made  to  feel  how  cruel  a 
thing  the  sword  is  when  backed  by  religious  in- 
tolerance. It  ought  not  to  be  denied,  however, 
that  in  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  papal  party 
had  a  just  cause  of  complaint.  In  1208  the 


M>n.  lu  \'1'1'\  J'hilip  II.  died,  and  was  ,-uc- 
reeded  by  Louis  VIII.,  who,  acting  under 
the  instigation  of  the  1'ope,  renewed  the  war 
again-i  the  A  licenses;  lint  his  short  reign 
\\a-  terminated  by  his  death  in  llil'li. 

After  a  three  years'  continuance  of  the 
struggle  Raymond  VII.  was  induced  by  the 
distres.-es  to  which  his  people  were  Subjected 
to  purchase  exemption  from  further  persu-u- 
tiou  and  relief  from  the  penalties  of  excommu- 
nication by  the  cession  of  a  portion  of  his  ter- 
ritories to  the  king  of  France  and  by  adopting 
as  his  heir  to  the  remainder  the  brother-in-law 
of  Saint  Louis.  The  Albigenses  were  thus 
deprived  of  the  protection  of  the  counts  of 
Toulouse,  and  to  fill  up  the  cup  of  bitterness 


I1  « 
PERSECUTION  OF  THE  ALBIGENSES. 


Pope's  legate,  Peter  of  Caetelnau,  was  mur- 
dered under  circumstances  which  gave  Inno- 
cent III.  good  ground  for  believing  that  the 
heretical  nobles  of  Southern  France  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  crime.  Suspicion  was  di- 
rected against  Raymond  VI.  of  Toulouse,  and 
a  crusade  was  preached  against  him  and  his 
people.  By  making  a  humiliating  submission, 
the  Count  of  Toulouse  saved  himself  from  the 
impending  blow;  and  the  crusading  army  was 
turned  against  the  vi.-counts  Roger  of  Albi, 
Be/.iers,  Carcas-onne,  and  Rase/.,  whose  land> 
were  laid  waste  and  confiscated  by  Simon  de 
Montfort.  Raymond  thus  gained  time  to  re- 
new the  conflict,  which  was  continued  until 
121.S,  when  Simon  was  killed  in  the  siege  of 
Toulouse.  Most  of  the  conquests  made  by 
Montfort  were  recovered  bv  Kavmond  and  his 


which  the  papal  party  now  mixed  for  the  here- 
tics to  drink,  the  Inquisition,  with  its  Chamber 
of  Horror,  was  organized  to  complete  their  ex- 
termination. Notwithstanding  the  fierce  perse- 
cutions to  which  these  early  protestants  were 
subjected,  the  name  of  the  Albigensian  sect 
survived  to  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  even  after  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth, 
adherents  of  the  party  were  still  found,  not 
only  in  Southern  France,  but  also  in  secluded 
parts  of  Italy  and  Spain. 

The  course  of  French  history  during  the 
reign  of  Saint  Louis  has  been  incidentally 
sketched  in  the  account  already  given  of  the 
Seventh  Crusade.  After  an  alienee  of  six 
year.-  the  king  returned  to  his  own  realm  in 
July  of  1254,  and  without  laying  aside  the 
cross,  began  an  administration  which  was 
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marked  by  much  pomp  and  ceremony.  He 
became  a  reformer  of  abuses  in  the  kingdom, 
abrogating  oppressive  taxes,  regulating  the 
French  municipalities,  and  framing  new  codes 
of  laws.  Until  a  late  date  the  shade-tree  \vas 
still  standing  in  the  Bois  de  Vincennes  uuder 
which  Saint  Louis  was  wont  to  sit,  hearing 
the  complaints  of  the  poor,  and  redressing 
the  grievances  of  those  who  had  suffered 
wrong. 

As  it  respected  integrity  ot  character  and 
sincerity  of  purpose,  Louis  IX.  enjoyed  the 
best  reputation  of  all  the  monarchs  of  his  age. 
So  great  was  his  fame  for  justice  and  probity, 
that  neighboring  princes,  when  involved  in 
difficulties  among  themselves,  were  accustomed 

to  refer  the 
matters  in 
dispute  to 
the  calm 
temper  and 
im  partial 
judgment  of 
Louis.1 

To  this 
epoch  be- 
longs the 
establish- 
ment of  a 
French  dy- 
nasty in  Sic- 
ily and  Na- 
ples. The 
crown  of  this 
kingd  o  m 
had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  imperial  family  of  Ger- 
many by  the  marriage  of  the  daughter  of  the 
last  Normau  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies  to  the 
father  of  Frederick  II. ,  and  when  this  Emperor 
died  the  kingdom  was  seized  by  his  illegitimate 
son  Manfred.  Pope  Urban  IV.,  regarding  the 
accession  of  this  pseudo  prince  as  a  scandal  to 
Christendom,  and  offended  at  the  additional 
.power  thus  gained  by  the  Ghibellines,  set  up 
'Charles  of  Anjou,  brother  of  Louis  IX.,  as 
king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  in  1265  the 

1  One  of  Saint  Louis's  maxims  may  well  be  re- 
peated: "It  is  good  policy  to  be  just;  inasmuch 
as  a  reputation  for  probity  and  disinterestedness 
gives  a  prince  more  real  authority  and  power  than 
any  accession  of  territories." 
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!  claims  of  the  latter  were  successfully  asserted 
by-  the  defeat  of  Manfred  in  battle.  Charles, 
however,  was  a  man  very  different  in  charac- 
ter from  his  brother,  the  king  of  France.  His 
life  and  reign  were  marked  by  personal  ambi- 
tion, selfishness,  and  cruelty.  His  name  and 
that  of  his  country  became  forever  afterwards 
odious  in  the  kingdom  which  he  ruled.  Two 
years  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  the  Ger- 
man princes,  under  the  lead  of  Conradin,  son 
of  Conrad  IV.,  and  last  representative  of  the 
House  of  Hohenstaufen,  made  an  attempt  to 
expel  the  French  from  Italy,  but  they  were 
decisively  defeated.  Conradin  was  taken  pris- 
oner, carried  to  Naples,  and  put  to  death  by 
order  of  King  Charles.  When  about  to  be 
executed,  he  threw  down  his  glove  from  the 
scaffold,  appealing  to  the  crowd  to  convey  it 
to  any  of  his  kinsmen  in  token  that  whoever 
received  it  was  invested  with  his  rights,  and 
charged  with  the  duty  of  avenging  his  death. 

In  the  year  1258  Philip,  eldest  son  of  Saint 
Louis,  received  in  marriage  the  Princess  Isa- 
bella, daughter  of  the  king  of  Aragon.  When 
this  union  was  affected,  it  was  agreed  by  the 
kings  of  France  and  Spain  that  the  latter 
should  surrender  to  the  former  the  towns  which 
he  held  in  the  south  of  France,  aud  that  Louis 
should  give  in  exchange  to  the  king  of  Ara- 
gon those  districts  of  Spain  which  had  been 
wrested  by  Charlemagne  from  the  Moham- 
medans. About  the  same  time  the  French 
monarch  secured  a  large  portion  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Champagne  by  purchase  from  Count 
Thibault,  who  in  virtue  of  his  mother's  right 
had  acceded  to  the  throne  of  Navarre. 

Having  completed  the  disposition  of  affairs 
in  his  kingdom,  Louis  IX.  at  last  found  him- 
self in  readiness  to  renew  the  war  with  the 
Turks  and  Mamelukes.  How  the  expedition 
with  which  he  left  France  in  the  year  1270 
was  diverted  into  a  campaign  against  Tunis, 
how  the  plague  broke  out  in  the  French  army 
encamped  on  that  sun-scorched  shore,  how 
many  thousands  perished  in  anguish  and  de- 
spair, and  how  the  aged  king  himself  sickened 
and  died,  have  already  been  recounted  in  a 
preceding  chapter.1 

Saint  Louis  left  as  his  successor  his  son 
Philip  by  Margaret  of  Provence.  This  prince 
was  with  his  father  in  the  siege  of  Tunis,  and 

1  See  ante,  p.  395. 
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like  him  was  attacked  with  the  plague.     Re- 

covcriiiL'  ('rum  tlic  malady  lie  eniliarked  for 
home  and  readier  I  Sicily  in  the  latter  jiart  rii' 
the  year  1270.  lien-  his  queen  died,  as  did 
also  King  Thihault  of  Navarre.  Many  other 

distinguished  penougw ponnfioted  with  the  ex- 
pedition, including  Alfonso — the  king's  uncle — 
and  the  Countess  of  Provence,  fell  victim-  to 
the  pestilence.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  Philip 
reached  his  own  do- 
minions, bearing  with 
him  in  sad  procession 
the  dead  bodies  of  his 
queen  and  his  father. 
The  new  sovereign 
ascended  the  throne 
with  the  title  of  PHILIP 
III.,  and  received  the 
surname  of  the  Bold. 
In  his  policy,  he  imi- 
tated the  methods  of 
his  father.  Two  years 
after  his  return  to 
France,  he  took  in 
marriage  the  Princess 
-Maria  of  Brabant.  In 
the  mean  time,  he  had 
raised  to  the  position 
of  chief  minister  of 
the  kingdom  a  certain 
parvenu  named  Pierre 
de  la  Brosse,  whose 
former  vocation  of 
barber  had  little  rec- 
ommended him  for 
affairs  of  state.  Not 
long  after  the  king's 
marriage,  De  Brosse 
conceived  a  violent 
hatred  for  the  queen, 
and  resolved  to  emu- 
pass  her  downfall. 

In  1276,  Prince  Louis,  the  king's  eldest  son, 
died,  and  the  circumstances  were  such  as  to 
favor  the  false  accusation  that  Queen  Maria 
had  caused  l,js  (]cath  by  poison.  For  the 
time  it  appeared  that  her  cause  was  hope- 
less, but  a  valiant  brother  came  forward,  and, 
after  the  manner  of  the  age,  challenged  the 
accuser  to  a  mortal  combat.  The  cowardly 


De  Brosse,  thus  confronted,  durst  not  accept 
the  gage  of  battle,  and  was  himself  executed 
on  a  gibbet 

.Meanwhile,  Charles  of  Anjou,  now  king  of 
the  Two  Sicilies,  was  pursuing  his  schemes  of 
personal  ambition.  Desiring  to  be  regarded 
as  the  head  of  Eastern  Christendom,  he  pur- 
chased from  the  granddaughter  of  Guy  of 


SAINT  LOUIS  SITTING  IN  JUDGMENT. 

Lusignan  the  title  of  king  of  Jerusalem. 
The  effect  of  this  and  other  measures  of  self- 
aggrandizement  was  to  raise  up  around  Charles 
a  host  of  enemies,  who  made  a  conspiracy  to 
expel  him  from  the  kingdom.  A  general  mas- 
sacre of  all  the  French  in  Naples  and  Sicily 
was  planned  to  take  place  at  the  ringing  of 
the  vesper  bell  on  the  eve  of  Easter  1282. 
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With  fatal  precision,  though  the  plot  had  been 
in  preparation  for  the  space  of  two  years,  the 
diabolical  plot  was  carried  out.  The  mas-acre 
began  in  Palermo,  and  spread  from  town  to 


the  8iciLiAX  YKSPERS — a  fitting  prelude  to  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 

In  the  year  12X.3  Philip  the  Third  found  it 
necessary  to  undertake  a  war  with  Pedro,  king 


DEATH  OF  'I'lIK   LAST  OF  THK   IIOHENSTAUFEN. 
Drawn  by  II.  I'lucddemann. 


town,  wherever  the  French  had  made  settle- 
ments, until  at  least  right  thousand  innocent 
people  had  been  butchered.  This  infamous  out- 
rage against  human  life  is  known  in  history  as 


<>!'  Aragon.  That  ruler  had  presumed  to  set 
at  naught  the  settlement  sanctioned  by  the 
1'ope^.hy  which  the  crown  of  Aragon  was  to 
lie  conferred  on  Prince  Charles,  son  of  the 
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IM-I ncli  kin.-'.  The  expedition  undertaken  by 
Philip  WU,  bowevwr,  attended  with  disaster. 
A  fleet  which  hail  been  sent  out  with  provis- 
ions for  his  army  was  captured  l>y  the  Ara- 
gonese  commander,  J>e  Lanria,  and  the  French 
troops  were  left  without  supplies.  It  now 
appeared,  moreover,  that  the  health  of  Kin- 
lMiilii»  had  heen  ruined  in  the  African  cam- 
paign of  his  father.  Despairing  of  success,  he 
attempted  to  withdraw  into  France,  but,  on 
arriving  at  Perpignan,  he  found  it  impossible 


into  Aragon.  For  a  while,  he  was  withheld 
from  his  purpose  by  the  mediation  of  Kin- 
Edward  of  Knulund,  wl>o.-c  daughter  had  IM-I-II 
married  to  Alfon.-o  of  Ara-on.  llul  the-  -,„„! 
olliccs  of  the  Kn-li.-h  monarch  could  not  per- 
manently avail  to  prevent  hostilities.  A  war 
broke  out  between  the  French  and  Aragonese, 
and  continued  for  some  years  without  decisive 
results.  At  the  last,  the  contest  was  ended 
by  the  independence  of  Aragon,  which  was 
attained  without  material  loss  of  territory. 


FUNERAL  OF  SAINT  LOUIS. 


to  proceed,  and  died  at  that  place  in  October 
of  1286.  The  crown  descended,  without  dis- 
pute, to  his  son  Philip,  surnamed  the  Fair, 
who  ascended  the  throne  with  the  title  of 
PHILIP  IV.  In  him  the  mild  temper  and  pru- 
dent behavior,  which  had  of  late  characteri/.ed 
the  kings  of  France,  disappeared,  and  was  re- 
placed with  violence,  avarice,  and  oxer-,  in- 
somuch that  a  strange  contrast  was  presented 
between  the  beauty  of  the  royal  person  and 
the  moral  deformity  of  the  kin-. 

At  the  first,  Philip  IV.   undertook  to  re- 
trieve the  misfortunes  of  the  late  expedition 


It  was  during  the  continuance  of  this  petty 
and  disgraceful  conflict  that  the  news  of  the 
downfall  of  Acre,  and  the  consequent  subver- 
sion of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  was  car- 
ried to  Western  Europe.  That  event  has 
already  been  fixed  upon  as  a  proper  limit  for 
the  present  Book.  Here,  then,  on  the  high 
dividing  ridge  from  which,  looking  to  the 
past,  we  behold  the  wild  and  extravagant 
drama  of  the  Crusades,  and,  turning  to  the 
future,  discover  the  colo-sal  form  of  Mon- 
archy rising  above  the  ruins  of  Medhvval 
Europe, — the  free  cities  growing  gnat  and 
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powerful  as  the  conservators  of  public  lib- 
erty, and  the  convex  rim  of  the  New  World 
seen  afar  iu  the  watery  horizon  of  the  West, — 
we  pause,  intending  to  resume,  in  the  begin- 


ning of  the  following  Book,  the  annals  of 
Germany,  Italy,  France,  and  England,  from 
the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century  to  the  dis- 
covery of  America  by  Columbus. 


THE  PEOPLE  AND  THE  KINGS. 


CHAPTER  xxn.— THE  FREE  CITIES. 


IEFORE  the  close  of  the 
crusading  epoch  a  new 
fact  appeared  in  the  politi- 
cal society  of  Europe — the 
FREE  CORPORATE  CITY. 
True  it  is  that  the  Roman 
Empire  had  been  com- 
posed of  cities.  That  great  power  had  its 
myriad  feet  planted  within  the  walls  of  towns 
rather  than  in  rural  regions  and  fields.  In 
ancient  times  the  country  was  an  almost  un- 
known quantity  in  the  political  affairs  of 
states  and  kingdoms.  Rome  was  built  of 
cities,  and  when  in  the  fifth  century  all  her 
bonds  were  loosened,  to  cities  she  returned. 
But  it  should  be  carefully  observed  that  under 
the  Roman  system  the  corporate  town  had  no 
indeixndent  existence.  It  was  a  part  of  the 
general  structure,  subject  in  all  things  and  all 
respects  to  the  decrees  of  the  Senate  and  the 
edicts  of  the  Emperor.  In  this  regard  the 
city  which  constituted  an  integral  part  of  the 
fabric  of  Rome  presented  a  marked  contrast 
to  the  free  city  of  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  corporate  towns 


into  which  the  Roman  Empire  was  resolved 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  Feudalism.  Not 
only  the  peasant  populations  but  the  towns 
also  were  conquered  by  the  barbarians,  and 
when  after  the  age  of  Charlemagne  society 
became  disintegrated  and  the  Feudal  System 
arose  on  the  ruins,  the  mediaeval  cities  passed 
naturally  under  the  common  despotism  estab- 
lished by  the  baronial  lords.  The  towns  were 
either  included  within  the  limits  of  the  fiefs 
in  which  they  were  geographically  situated,  or 
were  themselves  erected  into  fiefs  under  their 
respective  suzerains.  It  thus  happened  that 
in  the  transformation  of  Ancient  into  Modern 
Europe  the  urban  populations  passed  through 
nearly  the  same  vicissitudes  as  did  the  country- 
men and  peasants. 

It  came  to  pass,  however,  that  the  mainte- 
nance  of  feudal  authority  over  the  cities  was 
more  difficult  than  over  the  country  fiefs. 
The  country  was  the  native  seat  of  Feudalism. 
In  the  case  of  the  cities  there  seemed  to  be 
something  unnatural  in  the  suzerainty  of  ba- 
ronial lords  who  lived  in  castles  on  their 
estates,  and  whose  only  cure  within  the  city 
gates  was  to  gather  the  annual  taxes.  It  is 
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probable  that  from  the  first  a  feeling  of  im- 
patience and  resentment  was  cherished  by  the 
citizens  of  the  Middle  Ages  against  the  coarse 
but  powerful  masters  whom  they  were  obliged 
to  obey.  It  could  hardly  be  doubted  that 
when  opportunity  should  occur  the  cities  would 
revolt  and  strike  for  liberty  and  independence. 

Before  proceeding  to  give  an  account  of 
the  insurrection  of  the  mediaeval  burghers 
against  the  feudal  lords  it  may  prove  of  in- 
terest to  sketch  the  condition  of  life  within 
one  of  the  corporate  towns  of  the  twelfth 
century.  Strange  is  the  contrast  here  pre- 
sented to  any  thing  with  which  the  citizens  of 
the  nineteenth  century  are  familiar.  The 
town  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  walled  to  begin 
with.  The  rampart,  the  tower,  the  gate,  the 
bastion,  were  necessities  of  the  situation. 
Protection  to  what  was  within,  defense  against 
what  was  without,  seemed  to  be — and  was — 
the  first  condition  of  urban  prosperity  and 
peace.  The  city  life  of  the  Middle  Ages  was 
shut  up  within  an  inclosure  and  was  set  in 
the  strongest  contrast  with  the  open  and  rov- 
ing life  of  the  country. 

Not  only  were  the  cities  themselves  built 
with  walls  and  towers,  but  the  houses  of  the 
burgesses  were  constructed  with  the  same  re- 
gard to  defense.  The  dominant  thought  was 
war.  The  building  was  generally  three  stories 
in  height,  each  story  consisting  of  but  a  single 
room.  The  structure  was  square,  and  whether 
of  wood  or  stone  was  characterized  by  great 
strength  and  solidity.  The  first  story  was  the 
eating-room  of  the  family.  Nor  was  the 
burgher  overscrupulous  about  admitting  do- 
mestic animals  to  this  apartment.  In  the 
room  above,  which  was  high  and  strong,  the 
master  and  family  had  their  dwelling.  The 
third  story  was  occupied  by  the  children  and 
domestics.  This  room  was  well  adapted  for  de- 
fense, the  windows  being  narrow  and  constructed 
with  a  view  to  the  discharge  of  missiles.  On 
the  top  of  the  house  was  a  look-out,  or  obser- 
vatory, from  which  in  times  of  danger  the 
burgher  might  survey  his  surroundings  and 
order  the  best  means  of  defense.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule  the  dwelling  was  flanked  with  a 
tower  built  four-square,  with  projecting  cor- 
ners, and  of  the  most  solid  materials  which 
the  means  of  the  builder  could  command. 

As   to  the  burgess  himself  lie  presented  a 


type  of  character  not  other  where  to  be  found 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  He  was  a  soldier  citizen. 
By  vocation  he  was  a  merchant,  a  trader,  a 
manufacturer,  a  gardener.  In  him  was  an 
element  of  thrift  for  which  one  might  have 
looked  in  vain  outside  of  the  city  walls. 
IVrhaps  the  burgess  owned  and  tilled  a  small 
farm  beyond  the  defenses,  and  from  this  gath- 
ered the  produce  which  he  sold  in  the  market. 
Perhaps  he  was  a  maker,  of  cheese.  Perhaps 
he  was  a  smith,  a  carpenter,  a  tanner,  a  man- 
ufacturer of  harness.  The  medueval  towns 
thus  became  a  kind  of  rookeries  for  the  in- 
dustrious, subject  always  to  the  discouraging 
circumstance  of  the  feudal  despotism  under 
which  they  groaned. 

For  purposes  of  government  and  defense 
the  burgesses  were  organized  into  a  munici- 
pality. There  was  a  burgomaster,  or  magis- 
trate of  the  town,  who  was  the  chief  execu- 
tive, and  who  presided  over  the  town  council. 
But  the  authority  was  lodged  in  the  whole 
body  of  citizens.  These  were  called  together 
by  the  ringing  of  the  church  bells,  and  ques- 
tions of  policy  and  management  were  sub- 
mitted to  their  vote.  Elections  of  officers  were 
held  in  the  manner  of  modern  times,  and 
every  man  had  his  voice  in  the  state:  the 
state  was  the  city. 

The  perils  to  which  the  cities  were  exposed 
from  the  rapacity  of  the  feudal  lords  encour- 
aged the  organization  of  a  town  militia. 
Every  burgess  became  a  soldier.  He  pos- 
sessed a  coat-of-mail  and  a  pike.  He  was  ex- 
pected to  turn  out  at  a  moment's  notice,  clad 
in  his  own  armor.  But  while  the  civic  com- 
munity was  converted  into  a  soldiery,  it  was  a 
soldiery  for  defense.  No  aggressive  movements 
were  contemplated.  The  bottom  fact  in  the 
whole  situation  was  a  p-operty  interest  which 
must  be  defended,  and  to  this  end  the  citizen 
democrats  of  the  Middle  Age  bent  all  their 
energies. 

Great  was  the  activity,  the  courage,  the 
enterprise  of  the  mediaeval  burgesses.  In 
those  happy  intervals  when  the  sun  of  peace 
shed  his  effulgence  through  the  rifts  of 
feudal  warfare,  the  cities  were  all  a-hum  with 
industry.  The  merchant  grew  wealthy ;  the 
tradesman  had  his  home  ;  the  smith  enlarged 
his  forge ;  the  gardener  obtained  a  better  price 
for  his  carrots  and  cabbages. 
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It  will  bo  easily  perceived  tliiit  the  condi- 
tion  of  affairs  in  the  towns  tended  powerfully 
to  association  and  the  growth  ol1  democracy. 
In  the  city  each  man  was  braced  against  his 
neighbor.  Kadi  felt  himself  strong  ill  pro- 
portion a.s  hi-  was  a  part  of  a  whole.  This 
was  the  exact  reverse  of  Feudalism.  In  that 
system  the  man  was  every  thing,  the  organi/.a- 
tion  nothing.  In  the  city  the  organization 
was  every  thing,  the  man  but  little.  'Iwn 
tendencies  were  thus  developed,  which  in 
their  political  relations  drew  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. The  one  led  to  the  government  of  the 
masses  by  an  isolated  nobility,  and  the  other 
to  the  autonomy  of  a  democratic  citizenship. 

The  burgesses  of  the  twelfth  century  ex- 
hibited two  qualities  seemingly  inconsistent, 
if  not  irreconcilable  in  the  same  character. 
These  were  boldness  and  timidity — boldness  in 
local  affairs,  timidity  in  matters  affecting  the 
state.  Of  the  management  of  their  own  city 
they  knew  every  thing  and  assumed  all  respon- 
sibility. Of  the  general  politics  of  the  king- 
dom they  knew  nothing.  The  wall  of  the 
city  bounded  the  horizon  of  urban  activities. 
Within  this  circuit  there  was  an  immense 
display  of  enterprise,  courage,  self-assertion ; 
but  into  the  great  world  beyond  the  timid 
burgess  ventured  only  with  humble  demeanor 
as  if  he  were  an  unwelcome  intruder  in  the 
realms  of  another  greater  than  himself. 

Such,  in  brief,  was  the  condition  of  city  life 
in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  The 
Crusades  had  just  begun.  The  pilgrim  armies 
were  recruited  from  the  baronial  estates  and 
villages  rather  than  from  the  towns.  The 
citizens  knew  more  and  cared  less  for  the 
practices  and  purposes  of  Islam  than  did  the 
less  intelligent  inhabitants  of  the  country. 
The  latter  were  more  under  the  influence  of 
the  Church  than  were  the  mercantile  classes 
in  the  towns.  The  trades-people  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  had  widened  the  horizon  of  their 
knowledge,  while  the  peasants  had  remained 
in  ignorance,  subject  to  the  caprice  of  the 
priest  and  the  follies  of  superstition.  It  thus 
happened  that  the  towns  were  in  a  condition 
to  profit  by  the  outbreak  of  the  crusading 
turmoil.  The  merchant  classes  got  gain  at 
the  expense  of  the  country  gone  mad  over  the 
news  of  Turkish  outrages  done  to  Christians 
in  the  East. 


The  chief  manufacture,,  of  Medieval  Eu- 
rope were  located  in  the  towns,  and  to  the-e 
the  Cru.-aders  must  apply  for  their  war-harness 
and  accoutcrmeuts.  The  tradesmen  were  siif- 
tieieiitly  pious  to  furnish  the  pilgrims  with 
arms  and  to  charge  therefor  such  rates  of 
profit  as  would  have  been  satisfactory  to  an 
Israelite.  By  this  mean*  a  large  part  of  the 
wealth  of  Feudal  Europe  flowed  into  the 
towns,  so  that  by  the  middle  of  the  century 
most  of  the  baronial  estates  had  either  con- 
sumed their  resources  or  were  heavily  mort- 
gaged to  capitalists  living  in  the  cities.  The 
burghers  grew  great  in  wealth,  while  the 
baronial  lords  were  cleaving  the  skulls  of 
Turks  and  Mamelukes  in  the  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem. 

From  these  conditions  it  is  easy  to  discover 
the  antecedent  probability  of  a  revolt  of  the  ' 
cities  against  the  authority  of  the  feudal 
lords.  The  event  answered  to  the  logic  of  the 
situation.  The  burgesses  wearied  at  length 
of  the  exactions  and  tyranny  of  the  baron-. 
Many  of  the  latter  were  absent  in  the  Holy 
Wars.  Some  returned  impoverished  and 
therefore  hungry.  Their  rapacity  was  in- 
flamed with  the  spectacle  of  prosperity  in  the 
towns.  It  would  be  interesting  to  analyze 
the  feeling  and  sentiments  of  a  feudal  lord 
of  the  twelfth  century,  just  returned  with 
broken  fortunes  from  the  Holy  Land,  where 
he  had  been  fighting  the  battles  of  the 
Cross.  With  what  contempt  he  must  have 
looked  upon  the  rotund  merchants,  jolly  tan- 
ners, and  fat  cheese-makers  in  the  neighboring 
market-place!  Had  he  not  a  right,  being  a 
Christian  soldier,  to  take  from  those  sordid 
trades-people  the  ill-gotten  treasures  which 
they,  the  base  cowards,  had  heaped  up 
while  he  was  in  foreign  lands  battling  with 
Infidels? 

On  the  other  hand,  the  citizens  had  come 
to  understand  their  power.  Time  and  again 
they  had  shut  their  gates  and  beaten  off  bands 
of  brigands  and  robbers,  by  whom  they  had 
been  assailed.  As  for  this  feudal  lord, 
whose  subjects  they  had  been  for  two  hun- 
dred years,  why  should  they  any  longer  pay 
to  him  the  annual  tribute  by  which  he  sup- 
ported himself  and  his  bands  of  retainers  in 
idleness  and  plenty?  Why  should  the  city 
be  taxed  from  year  to  year  to  furnish  thfi 
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means  of  that  perpetual  warfare  demanded  by 
thi;  ambition  and  lust  of  the  baronial  master? 

Here  the  issue  was  made  up  squarely.  On 
the  one  side  were  the  feudal  lords,  their  sol- 
diers, peasants,  vassals  ;  on  the  other  the  bur- 
gesses of  the  cities.  The  former  had  the 
advantage  of  skill  in  war  ;  the  latter,  of  walls 
and  plentiful  supplies.  The  towns  broke  into 
insurrection.  They  shut  their  gates  against 
the  barons  and  challenged  the  consequences. 
There  was  a  general  revolt  of  the  municipali- 
ties of  Italy,  France,  and  Germany.  It  does 
not  appear  that  there  was  any  preconcerted 
plan  on  the  part  of  the  cities  to  throw  off  the 
feudal  yoke ;  but  the  situation  in  the  various 
civic  communities  of  Western  Europe  was  so 
nearly  identical  as  to  lead  to  the  same  result 
in  all.  Then  followed  a  war — a  war  of  ag- 
gression on  the  part  of  the  barons  to  recover 
possession  of  their  towns,  and  of  the  citizens 
to  gain  their  independence.  On  the  whole  the  ' 
advantage  was  on  the  side  of  the  citizens,  for 
they  had  abundant  supplies.  They  fought  for 
their  homes  and  for  existence ;  for  such  was 
the  rage  of  the  feudal  lords  at  the  insurgents 
that  little  mercy  was  to  be  expected  in  case 
the  revolt  should  fail.  It  was  evident  to  the 
burgesses  that  if  they  should  be  reconquered 
their  walls  would  be  thrown  down,  their 
houses  and  markets  pillaged,  and  themselves 
reduced  to  a  bondage  more  galling  than  be- 
fore. So  they  fought  with  desperate  courage, 
and  for  the  most  part  succeeded. 

In  some  instances  the  feudal  lords  were 
successful  in  the  conflict.  When  that  hap- 
pened the  ramparts  were  demolished  and  the 
municipality  virtually  extinguished.  As  a 
rule  the  barons,  when  victorious,  were  too 
much  occupied  with  thoughts  of  revenge  to 
stop  short  of  the  signal  punishment  of  the 
rebel  citizens.  The  leaders  were  executed 
and  so  much  property  confiscated  as  to  de- 
stroy all  prospect  of  a  return  of  prosperity. 
But  in  far  the  larger  number  of  instances  the 
citizens  were  the  victors.  The  lords,  after 
carrying  on  the  siege  for  an  indefinite  period, 
were  beaten  off  or  brought  to  a  parley.  When 
this  state  of  affairs  supervened  the  triumphant 
burgesses  were  little  disposed  to  accept  any 
thing  less  than  absolute  independence.  Here 
again  a  likeness  of  situation  begot  a  similarity 
of  results.  In  the  conferences  which  were 


held  between  the  baffled  barons  and  the  bur- 
gesses the  latter  demanded  as  a  guaranty  of 
their  liberties  CHARTERS  OF  FREEDOM  ;  and 
the  lords  were  obliged  to  concede  what  they 
were  no  longer  able  to  withhold.  The  char- 
ters were  granted  and  the  cities  became  free. 

Such  was  the  emancipation  of  the  citizen 
class  or  commons  of  Mediaeval  Europe.  In 
its  results  the  movement  was  even  more  im- 
portant than  the  Crusades.  It  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  republican  democracy  in  modern 
times.  The  successful  insurrection  of  the 
cities  against  the  feudal  tyranny  of  the  twelfth 
century  was  the  birth  of  that  great  fact  called 
the  PEOPLE.  A  people,  considered  as  a  polit- 
ical force,  began  to  exist.  Hitherto  there  had 
been  kings,  nobles,  prelates,  lords,  and  then 
a  great  gap ;  after  that,  peasants  and  serfs, 
but  no  People.  The  mediseval  burghers,  stand- 
ing shoulder  to  shoulder,  cased  in  mail  and 
wielding  pikes  in  defense  of  their  city,,  were 
the  fathers  of  the  people,  the  political  ances- 
tors of  ourselves. 

For  this  emancipation  of  the  European 
Commons  no  fixed  date  can  be  assigned.  As 
a  general  fact  the  movement  began  earlier  in 
Italy  and  the  south  of  France  than  in  other 
parts  of  Europe.  It  was  natural  that  the  in- 
surrection should  occur  first  in  these  localities; 
for  in  the  Italian  towns  and  those  of  Southern 
France  there  was  much  more  intelligence, 
much  more  enterprise,  much  more  public 
spirit  than  in  other  civic  communities  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  In  these  towns  there  were 
many  remains  of  the  culture  and  urban  activ- 
ities of  the  Romans,  and  here  the  people  felt 
most  keenly  the  effects  of  the  barbarian  con- 
quest. From  the  first  they  were  restless  under 
the  domination  of  the  feudal  barons,  and 
abided  the  time  when  they  might  recover, 
even  by  revolt  and  war,  their  independence. 

The  thoughtful  reader  will  not  fail  to  dis- 
cover in  the  emancipation  of  the  cities  one  of 
the  prime  causes  of  the  downfall  of  Feudal- 
ism. The  feudal  system  had,  in  the  first 
place,  become  independent  of  monarchy. 
During  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  the 
kings  were  reduced  to  a  shadow.  The  tri- 
umph of  the  barons  was  civil,  political,  and 
territorial.  It  now  came  to  pass  that  the  cit- 
ies did  the  same  thing  with  respect  to  Feudal- 
ism that  Feudalism  had  done  with  respect  to 
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royalty.  The  municipalities  struck  for  inde- 
pendence, and  won  it.  As  a  consequence  of 
the  insurrection,  a  citizen  class,  a  commons,  a 
people  sprung  into  existence  and  at  once  be- 
came a  factor  in  the  affairs  of  New  Europe 
the  Europe  of  the  future.  Feudalism  thus 
found  itself  pressed  between  two  hostile  facts; 
namely,  Royalty  on  the  one  side  and  the  Peo- 
ple on  the  other.  By  one  of  those  strange 
vicissitudes  so  plentifully  discoverable  on  the 
leaves  of  history,  tine  kings  and  the  people  were 
brouijlit  into  a  league  against  tiie  feudal  barons. 
This  was  the  secret  of  the  situation.  Feudal- 
ism began  to  be  pressed  between  royalty  and 
nascent  democracy,  and  the  political  society 
of  Europe  seemed  in  the  act  of  emerging  from 
the  mediaeval  gloom  in  the  form  of  two  facts — 
Kings  and  People.  On  the  one  hand,  mon- 
archy began  to  triumph  over  the  feudal  insti- 
tutions of  the  age,  and  on  the  other  a  vast 
citizenship  rose  up  as  if  born  of  the  earth. 

It  was  under  these  conditions  that  the  ITAL- 
IAN REPUBLICS  of  the  Middle  Ages  sprang  up 
and  flourished.  They  were  simply  free  cities 
of  a  larger  growth.  They  first  became  self- 
directing,  then  independent,  then  wealthy, 
then  great.  It  can  not  be  doubted  that  in 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  the 
most  progressive  and  liberal  societies  of  Europe 
were  the  civic  communities  of  maritime  Italy. 
Here  commerce  opened  her  marts.  Here 
thrived  enterprise  and  invention.  Here  the 
arts  found  a  resting-place.  Here  the  weird 
evangelist  of  the  New  Era  lifted  his  voice  and 
spoke  of  letters  and  philosophy. 

The  remainder  of  the  present  chapter  may 
well  be  devoted  to  a  sketch  of  some  of  the 
republican  cities  of  the  South  of  Europe.  At 
the  head  of  the  Adriatic  we  first  of  all  look  to 

"The  winged  lion's  marble  piles 
Where  VENICE  sate  in  state  throned  on  her  hun- 
dred isles." 

Built  in  a  lagoon  hardly  distinguishable 
from  the  sea,  supported  on  piles,  divided  by 
more  than  a  hundred  canals,  the  city  pre- 
sented, even  from  the  seventh  century,  a  spec- 
tacle as  interesting  as  the  situation  was  anom- 
alous. Venice  was  founded  about  the  year 
452,  when  the  fugitives  from  Aquileia,  which 
had  been  laid  waste  by  tlie  army  of  Attila, 
sought  refuge  in  the  marsh-lands  and  island 
fens  of  the  Upper  Adriatic.  Here  they  began 


to  build,  supporting  themselves  the  while  b\- 
fishing  and  the  manufacture  of  salt.  Fn.ni 
the  first  these  enterprising  people,  thuu._.h 
nominally  dependent  on  the  Western  Kmpin- 
of  the  Romans,  asserted  ami  maintained  a 
sort  of  autonomy,  unlike  any  thing  that  might 
be  elsewhere  found  in  the  dominions  of  the 
Caesars. 

The  ancient  Venetians  virtually  governed 
themselves.  They  elected  their  own  consuls 
and  tribunes,  and  managed  the  affairs  of  the 
city  in  what  manner  soever  seemed  most  con- 
ducive to  public  interest.  The  democratic 
forms  were  preserved  until  the  year  697  when, 
under  the  leadership  of  Christoforo,  patriarch 
of  the  island  of  Grado,  the  ducal  style  of 
government  was  adopted.  At  the  head  of  the 
state  was  the  duke  or  doge,  who  held  his  office 
for  life.  The  first  to  be  elected  to  this  dignity 
was  Paolo  Lucca  Anafesto,  who  was  chosen  in 
the  same  year  of  the  revolution.  The  ducal 
throne  was  supported  by  a  civic  nobility,  the 
same  being  composed  of  the  families  of  the 
twelve  deposed  tribunes.  The  conditions  of 
an  oligarchy  were  thus  present  in  the  Vene- 
tian constitution,  and  it  was  not  long  until 
the  baleful  tendency  to  concentrate  the  polit- 
ical power  in  the  hands  of  the  aristocracy  was 
manifested. 

During  the  eighth  century  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment was  several  times  transferred  from 
island  to  island,  and  Venice,  like  the  repub- 
lican cities  of  Ancient  Greece,  became  the 
prey  of  demagogues.  At  last,  in  the  year 
810,  the  island  of  the  Rialto  was  permanently 
fixed  upon  as  the  capital  and  made  the 
center  of  the  wonderful  commercial  interest 
which  constituted  the  basis  of  Venetian  great- 
ness. The  other  islands  were  joined  to  the 
Rialto  by  means  of  wooden  bridges. 

The  nominal  allegiance  of  Venice  was 
transferred  to  the  Visigothic  kingdom  of 
Italy.  With  the  downfall  of  that  power  the 
Venetian  Republic  passed  to  the  dominion  of 
the  Eastern  Emperors,  and  from  the  latter 
the  ducal  scepter  was  claimed  by  the  Imperial 
house  of  Germany.  In  all  of  these  relations, 
however,  the  state  of  Venice  remained,  as  it 
had  been  from  the  first,  virtually  an  independ- 
ent power.  In  the  year  829  the  city  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  obtain  from  Alexandria  the 
bones  of  St.  Mark,  who  became  thenceforth 
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her  i);itron  saint.  His  shriue  was  honored 
with  the  presence  of  scores  of  pilgrims  who, 
coming  from  distant  parts,  added  to  the 
wraith  of  the  Republic. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh  century 
Venice  bewail  to  extend  her  authority  by  con- 
quest and  purchase.  Several  territories  in 
Italy,  in  Dahuatia,  in  Croatia,  and  in  Is.tria 
acknowledged  her  sway.  Her  commerce 
reached  to  the  remotest  seas,  and  embassies 
were  received  at  the  ducal  palace  from  the 
principal  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia.  In 


in  this  respect  that  she  surpassed  all  other 
nations  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  the  extent  and 
variety  of  her  merchandise.  The  carrying 
trade  of  the  world  fell  into  her  hands,  and 
was  so  skillfully  directed  that  the  marts  of  St. 
Mark  became  the  commercial  and  monetary 
metropolis  of  the  world. 

When,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth 
century,  the  Lombard  cities  of  Italy  made  an 
alliance  against  the  German  Emperor,  the 
Venetians  joined  the  league ;  and  when,  in 
1177,  Otho,  son  of  Frederick  Barbarossa,  had 
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common  with  the  other  states  of  the  West  she 
became  involved  in  the  Crusades.  Two  years 
after  the  Council  of  Clermont  she  sent  out  a 
great  squadron  to  Syria  to  aid  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon  in  the  conquest  of  Palestine,  but  the 
military  results  of  the  expedition  were  not 
equal  to  the  commercial  advantages  gained  by 
the  fleet  while  nominally  engaged  in  the  Holy 
War.  The  Venetians,  quick  to  perceive  the 
advantages  of  trading-posts  in  the  East,  di- 
verted their  energies  to  the  securing  of  com- 
mercial privileges  in  the  ports  of  Syria  and 
Egypt.  Such  was  the  energy  of  the  Republic 


the  rashness  to  give  battle  to  their  fleet,  they 
won  over  that  monarch  a  complete  and  deci- 
sive victory.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
Pope  Alexander  III.,  in  whose  interest  the 
battle  was  fought,  gave  to  the  doge  Ziani  a 
ring,  and  instituted  the  celebrated  ceremony 
of  marrying  the  Adriatic.'  As  a  result  of  the 


1  Tliis  nuptial  rite,  so  interesting  and  poetical, 
consisted  in  the  espousals  of  the  doge  to  the  Sea. 
It  was  celebrated  annually,  when,  on  the  occasion, 
the  duke  would  come  forth  on  the  Rialto,  drop  a 
wedding  ring  into  the  water,  and  exclaim :  "  We 
thus  espouse  thee,  O  Sea,  as  our  bride  and  queen !' 
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victory  the  Emperor  Otho  was  obliged  to  con- 
sent to  the  calling  of  a  congress,  which  assem- 
bled at  Venice  and  determined  the  conditions 
of  peace. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  first  armies 
of  Crusaders  marched  overland,  through  Hun- 
gary, by  way  of  Constantinople,  into  Asia 
Minor.  Later  on  the  advantages  of  the  water 
route  to  the  East  began  to  be  recognized. 
Venice  became  the  favored  port  of  debarka- 
tion. Here,  in  the  year  1202,  the  warriors 
of  the  Fourth  Crusade  gathered,  preparatory 
to  embarkation  in  the  Venetian  fleet.  Here 
it  was  that  the  Crusaders,  unable  to  pay  the 
sums  which  themselves  had  promised  as  the 
price  of  their  transportation  to  the  East,  were 
induced,  against  the  angry  protests  of  the 
Pope,  to  make  up  the  deficiency  by  joining 
the  Venetians  in  a  campaign  against  the  in- 
surgent people  of  Dalmatia.  The  story  of 
this  episode,  of  the  subsequent  diversion  of 
the  Fourth  Crusade  against  Constantinople, 
of  the  exploits  of  the  blind  old  doge  Daudolo, 
and  of  the  establishment  of  a  Latin  Empire 
on  the  ruins  of  the  Greek,  has  already  been 
narrated  in  the  preceding  Book.1 

In  her  period  of  greatest  renown  Venice 
extended  her  dominion  over  the  fairest  por- 
tion of  the  Byzantine  Empire.  Southern 
Greece,  Crete,  Eubrea,  and  many  of  the 
islands  of  the  Archipelago  passed  under  her 
sway  and  shared  in  the  splendor  of  her  ascend- 
ency. The  mother  city,  enriched  with  the 
spoils  of  the  East,  became  the  most  magnifi- 
cent of  all  the  cities  of  Europe.  Her  nobil- 
ity were  the  proudest  of  the  proud.  Her 
palaces  were  the  most  splendid  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Her  spirit  was  cosmopolitan ;  her 
wealth  unlimited  ;  her  learning  great ;  her  art 
superb. 

Venice  was  in  some  sense  a  city  of  Protest- 
ants. The  papal  power  was  never  able  to 
work  its  will  in  the  palace  and  square  of  St. 
Mark.  The  doges  and  people  were  nearly 
always  in  some  kind  of  antagonism  to  the 
church.  Even  when  the  Inquisition  came,  it 
was  subjected  to  civil  authority.  When,  in 
1261,  Michat-1  Paljeologus  obtained  possession 
of  Constantinople  and  established  his  House 
in  the  seat  of  the  Eastern  Csesars ;  when  he 
leaned  upon  the  Genoese,  the  aspiring  rivals 

1  See  Book  Fifth,  p.  373. 


of  the  Venetians,  and  shored  up  his  throne 
with  their  arms,  the  subjects  of  the  doge  went 
to  war  with  Genoa,  and  the  two  Republics 
fought  with  the  desperate  valor  of  the  free. 

Nor  was  the  elder  always  able  to  overcome 
the  younger  in  the  conflict.  Once  and  again 
the  Venetians  were  brought  to  the  verge  of 
ruin.  To  their  other  sorrows  and  calamities 
were  added  those  which  came  from  internal 
dissensions  and  revolutions.  In  1355  a  great 
convulsion  occurred  in  the  state,  which  ended 
in  the  overthrow  of  the  ducal  throne  and  the 
execution  of  the  doge  Marino  Faliero — a  cir- 
cumstance which  has  furnished  to  the  genius 
of  Byron  the  materials  for  one  of  his  splendid 
and  gloomy  tragedies.1 

Afterwards,  Venice  recovered  from  these 
shocks  and  continued  to  grow  in  wealth  and 
renown  until  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  acme  of  her  greatness  is  gen- 
erally dated  with  the  reign  of  the  doge  Tom- 
maso  Mocenigo,  who  died  in  1423. 

The  city  of  MILAN  is  the  ancient  Mediola- 
num.  Her  existence  goes  back  at  least  as  far 


1  The  curse  which  the  great  poet  makes  Faliero 
pronounce,  just  before  his  execution,  on  the  un- 
grateful Venice  and  her  "  serpent  seed,"  is  the 
most  terrible  anathema  in  English  literature: 

"She  shall  be  bought 
And  sold,  and  be  an  appanage  to  those 
Who  shall  despise  her! — She  shall  stoop  to  be 
A  province  for  an  empire,  petty  town 
In  lieu  of  capital,  with  slaves  for  senators, 
Beggars  for  nobles,  panders  for  a  people ! 
Then  when  the  Hebrew  's  in  thy  palaces, 
The  Hun  in  thy  high  places,  and  the  Greek 
Walks  o'er  thy  mart  and  smiles  on  it  for  his! 
When  thy  patricians  beg  their  bitter  bread 
In  narrow  streets,  and  in  their  shameful  need 
Make  their  nobility  a  plea  for  pity ! 

When  all  the  ills  of  conquered  states  shall  cling 

thee, 

Vice  without  splendor,  sin  without  relief 
E'en  from  the  gloss  of  love  to  smooth  it  o'er; 

Meanness  and  weakness,  and  a  sense  of  woe, 
'Gainst  which  thou  wilt  not  strive  and  dar'st  not 

murmur, — 

Have  made  thee  last  and  worse  of  peopled  deserts, 
Then,  in  the  last  gasp  of  thine  agony, 
Amidst  thy  many  murders,  think  of  mine! 
Thou  den  of  drunkards  with  the  blood  of  princes! 
Gehenna  of  the  waters!  thou  sea  Sodom! 
Thus  I  devote  thee  to  the  infernal  gods! 
Thee  and  thy  serpent  seed ! " 

Marino  Faliero:  Act  V.,  Scene  3. 
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as  the  third  century  B.  C.  After  a  career  of 
more  than  six  hundred  years,  this  ancient 
capital  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  was  plundered  by 
the  Huns  under  Attila  in  452.  At  a  later 
period  the  city  became  the  metropolis  of  the 
Goths  and  the  favorite  residence  of  their 
kings.  In  537  Milan  was  captured  by  the 
great  Belisarius,  and  two  years  later  was  re- 
taken by  the  Goths.  In  the  year  774  Charle- 
magne overcame  the  Milanese,  and  took  and 
wore  the  iron  crown.  In  the  course  of  time 
Milan  became  the  most  wealthy  and  populous 


In  the  thirteenth  century,  Milan  was 
greatly  retarded  in  her  development  by  the 
turmoils  of  the  Ghibellines  and  the  Guelphs. 
The  partisans  of  the  latter  were  headed  by 
the  noble  family  of  the  Delia  Torre,  and  the 
former  by  the  Visconti.  For  three-quarters 
of  a  century  (1237-1311)  the  Delia  Torre  re- 
tained the  ascendency  in  the  political  affairs 
of  the  city,  and  were  then  overthrown  by  the 
Ghibellines.  From  this  time  Milan  began  to 
extend  her  authority  over  the  surrounding 
districts  and  towns  of  Lombardy,  until,  in 
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of  the  Lombard  cities.  As  such  it  became 
the  head  and  principal  seat  of  that  Italian 
party  which  opposed  the  policy  and  progress 
of  the  Imperial  House  of  Germany.  Once 
and  again,  in  1158  and  1162,  the  city  was  be- 
sieged by  Frederick  Barbarossa,  and  on  the 
second  occasion  was  taken  and  almost  de- 
stroyed. When,  in.  1176,  the  victory  ofLeg- 
nano  was  gained  over  the  Imperialists,  Milan 
was  declared  a  Free  City;  and  though  the  Mi- 
lanese continued  in  a  nominal  way  to  recog- 
nize the  suzerainty  of  the  German  Emperor, 
tney  were  virtually  independent  of  his  rule. 
VOL.  n.-  L'S 


1395,  she  became  the  capital  of  the  Duchy  of 
Milan,  under  the  Duke  Giovanni  Galeazzo, 
one  of  the  Visconti.  This  great  family  con- 
tinued in  authority  until  1447,  when  the  male 
line  became  extinct,  and  was  supplanted  by 
Francesco  Sforza,  the  husband  of  an  illegiti- 
mate daughter  of  the  late  duks.  Of  him  and 
his  House  some  account  will  be  given  in  a 
subsequent  chapter  of  the  present  Book. 

The  beginning  of  the  historic  career  of  the 
city  of  GENOA  may  be  set  as  early  as  the 
times  of  the  Roman  Republic.  It  was  taken 
and  destroyed  by  a  Carthaginian  fleet  during 
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the  Second  Punic  War,  but  was  speedily  re- 
covered and  rebuilt  by  the  Romans.  From 
the  beginning  the  city  was  a  commercial  em- 
porium. From  the  wharves  and  harbor  the 
ancient  Liguriaus  sent  forth  their  produce  to 
be  exrhaniivcl  for  the  wine  and  oil  of  other 
parts  of  Italy.  Luder  the  Empire  the  city 
flourished,  but,  after  the  coming  of  the  bar- 
barians, declined  under  the  rule  of  the  Gothic 
kings.  Together  with  the  other  towns  of 
Northern  Italy,  Genoa  was  taken  by  the 
Lombards,  and  from  them  it  was  wrested  in 
the  eighth  century  by  Charlemagne.  The 
Prankish  Emperor  placed  the  authority  in  the 
hands  of  a  count  under  his  own  suzerainty, 
and  the  government  was  so  administered 
until  the  dismemberment  of  the  Carlovingian 
Empire. 

During  the  ninth  century,  Genoa  was 
deeply  involved  in  the  strifes  and  turmoils  to 
which  all  the  cities  of  Lombardy  were  ex- 
posed. The  Emperors  of  Germany  contended 
with  the  Berengarii  for  the  possession  of  the 
iron  crown,  and  the  Genoese  were  parties  to 
the  struggle.  In  936  the  city  was  taken  and 
pillaged  by  the  Saracens,  but  this  catastrophe 
seemed  to  arouse  the  people  to  renewed  enter- 
prise. A  navy  was  built  and  a  league  made 
with  Pisa  against  the  common  enemy  of 
Christendom.  In  the  early  part  of  the  elev- 
enth century  the  Genoese  expelled  the  Mo- 
hammedan freebooters  from  many  of  the 
Mediterranean  islands.  Corsica,  Capraja,  and 
Sardinia  were  successively  freed  from  foreign 
domination,  and  the  former  two  were  added 
to  Genoa.  By  this  time,  however,  the  exten- 
sion of  Genoese  influence  had  aroused  the 
jealousy  of  the  other  republican  powers  of 
Northern  Italy.  Especially  was  the  enmity 
of  Venice  and  Pisa  enkindled  against  their 
rival,  and  they  sought  by  every  means  in 
their  power  to  put  a  limit  to  her  growth  and 
ambitions. 

The  first  serious  break  with  the  Pisans 
occurred  in  the  year  1070.  Soon  afterwards 
the  Genoese,  in  common  with  the  other  peo- 
ples of  the  West,  took  fire  at  the  story  of 
Turkish  outrages  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  when 
at  the  close  of  the  century  the  summons 
came  to  send  relief  to  King  Godfrey  of  Jeru- 
salem, Genoa  responded  with  an  armament. 
Participating  for  a  season  in  the  war  with  the 


Infidels,  she  was  rewarded  with  a  strip  of  the 
coast  of  Palestine.  She  soon  became  involved 
in  a  second  conflict  with  Pisa,  and  when  this 
\vas  brought  to  a  close  an  expedition  was 
fitted  out  against  the  Moors  of  Spain.  In  three 
successive  campaigns  (1146-48)  the  islands  of 
Minorca,  Almeria,  and  Tortoso  were  subju- 
gated, and  from  these  conquests  the  Genoese 
went  ashore  and  set  up  their  banners  on  the 
coast  of  Provence.  By  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  century  they  became  masters  of  Mon- 
aco, Nice,  Montferrat,  and  Marseilles,  and  but 
for  the  intestine  struggles  of  Italy  seemed  des- 
tined to  a  still  wider  dominion.  In  the  year 
1162,  however,  a  third  war  broke  out  with 
Pisa,  and  this  conflict  continued  with  varying 
vicissitudes  for  nearly  a  hundred  years.  In 
this  way  were  the  possibilities  of  Republican 
Italy  wasted  in  the  domestic  broils  and  inter- 
minable rivalries  of  her  cities. 

At  last  the  Genoese  triumphed  over  the 
Pisans.  In  1284  the  latter  suffered  an  irrep- 
arable defeat  in  a  great  naval  battle  near 
Meloria,  losing  three  thousand  killed  and  thir- 
teen thousand  prisoners.  Afterwards,  in  1290, 
the  island  of  Elba  was  subjugated  and  the 
harbor  of  Pisa  destroyed.  This  left  the  rival 
Republic  without  the  power  to  renew  the  con- 
flict, while  the  Genoese  gathered  whatever 
spoils  remained  to  be  reaped  from  a  ruined 
city. 

Not  less  bitter  was  the  rivalry  between 
Genoa  and  Venice.  After  the  establishment 
of  the  Latin  Kingdom  at  Constantinople,  in 
the  year  1204,  the  struggle  between  the  two 
Republics  on  the  opposite  sides  of  Italy  con- 
tinued almost  without  abatement.  It  was  the 
policy  of  the  Venetians  to  maintain  the  power 
which  they  had  assisted  the  Franks  in  estab- 
lishing in  the  East.  This  brought  the  Geno- 
ese into  alliance  with  the  old  Greek  dynasty 
of  Constantinoble,  and  when,  in  1261,  the  re- 
conquest  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  was  under- 
taken by  Michael  Palseologus,  the  fleet  of 
Genoa  gave  him  such  material  aid  that  the 
Western  Republic  was  rewarded  with  the 
suburbs  of  Pera  and  Galata,  and  also  the  port 
of  Smyrna,  commanding  the  Black  Sea.  The 
Venetians  were  little  disposed  to  yield  to  their 
rivals  the  dominion  of  those  Eastern  waters. 
The  war  between  the  rival  powers  continued 
until  1276,  when  a  truce  put  a  temporary 
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period  to  hostilities.  Later  in  the  century 
the  conllirt  |>nike  mil  anew,  ;unl  lialtlrs  were 
fought  at  intiTvals,  until  at  last  a  great  vic- 

tury  \\as  -aiiie.l  liy  tin-  <M- H  over  the 

Venetian  licet,  which  Millered  a  Io0of  ei-hty- 
iinir  irallev.-  and  seven  tliou.sind  men,  includ- 
ing the  doi;c.  In  1 -"••'•'  a  treaty  of  peace  was 
c,,i,. 'hided  I iy  whicli  it  was  agreed  that  Ven- 
ice should  surrender  to  Genoa  the  commerce 
of  the  Black  Sea,  together  with  the  colonies 
ami  factories  which  had  been  planted  on  the 
sin  ire  in  that,  important  water. 

The  dominion  of  the  Genoese  in  the  East 
was  upheld  by  the  Pakeologi.  A  half  cent- 
ury elapsed  before  the  Venetians  felt  them- 
selves sufficiently  recovered  to  undertake  the 
overthrow  of  Genoese  authority  in  the  Black 
and  Caspian  Seas.  In  1346,  however,  the  war 
was  renewed,  a  great  battle  was  fought  within 
siirht  ot  Constantinople  and  the  fleet  of  Genoa 
was  again  victorious ;  but  in  a  second  en- 
counter which  occurred  off  the  coast  of  Sar- 
dinia the  Genoese  squadron  was  almost  anni- 
hilated. Such  was  the  alarm  of  the  mother 
city  that,  in  order  to  avoid  the  consequences  of 
defeat,  she  put  herself  under  the  protection 
of  the  Duke  of  Milan.  Such  a  relation,  how- 
ever, could  not  be  long  maintained,  and  the 
Genoese  soon  threw  off  the  yoke  which  they 
had  consented  to  wear.  A  third  war  began 
with  Venice,  in  the  year  1377,  and  continued 
until  1381,  when  a  permanent  treaty  was  con- 
cluded at  the  city  of  Turin ;  and  the  two  re- 
publics, shattered  by  almost  interminable  con- 
flicts, agreed  to  pursue  their  respective  ways 
in  peace. 

Besides  the  internal  strifes  with  which 
Venice  and  Genoa  were  afflicted,  and  the 
disastrous  consequences  of  war,  two  other  cir- 
cumstances contributed  to  the  decline  of  these 
the  leading  Italian  Republics.  The  first  of 
these  was  the  continued  successes  of  the  Turks 
iu  the  East,  by  which  the  commercial  advan- 
tages which  the  Genoese  and  Venetians  had 
so  long  and  profitably  enjoyed,  were  taken 
away ;  and  the  other  was  the  discovery  of 
new  regions  in  the  West  which  drew  the  at- 
tention of  adventurers  and  merchantmen  into 
distant  parts,  and  reduced  by  so  much  the 
commercial  marine  of  the  Republics.  With 
the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks, 
in  the  year  1453,  Genoa  was  stripped  of  all 


,  her  remaining  po.->e.~Mons  in  the  East,  and  to 
make  a  duality  of  her  enterprise  in  that  direc- 
tion, Mohammed  JI.  ordered  the  entrance  to 
the  I'.laek  Sea  to  he  clo.-cd  \<>  Western  ships. 

Only  second  in  importance  to  the  republics 
of  Venice  and  (Jenoa  was  the  city  of  PISA, 
situated  in  a  plain  between  the  Apennines  on 
the  east  and  the  Tuscan  Sea  on  the  west. 
The  origin  of  the  city  is  lost  in  antiquity.  It 
was  founded  by  the  Etruscans  before  the  be- 
ginning of  authentic  histories.  It  became  an 
integral  part  of  Rome  in  the  second  century 
B.  C.,  but  did  not  attract  much  attention 
until  long  after  the  downfall  of  the  Western 
Empire.  Pisa  shared  in  common  with  the 
other  Italian  towns  the  hardships  and  penal- 
ties of  the  barbarian  conquest.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  the  Pisans  first  began  to  make  them- 
selves felt  as  a  political  force  in  Italy,  about 
the  middle  of  the  ninth  century.  Soon  after- 
wards they  achieved  their  independence.  Pisa 
became  a  free  city,  and  under  a  republican 
form  of  government  rapidly  sprang  forward  to 
a  foremost  place  among  the  maritime  states 
which  bordered  the  Italian  seas. 

In  the  eleventh  century  the  Pisans  con- 
quered the  Islands  of  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and 
Elba,  together  with  the  Balearic  Islands  and 
many  important  districts  on  the  main-land  of 
the  coast.  At  this  epoch  the  republic  reached 
her  greatest  wealth  and  renown.  In  1063  the 
Pisan  fleet  gained  a  great  victory  over  a  Sar- 
acen squadron  at  Palermo,  thus  clearing  the 
Italian  waters  of  the  Mohammedan  intruders. 
Nor  is  it  possible  to  say  to  what  extent  the 
conquests  of  the  mother  city  might  have  been 
carried  but  for  the  breaking  out  of  the  ill- 
starred  contest  between  Pisa  and  the  rival  re- 
public of  Genoa.  The  struggle  resulted  not, 
indeed,  in  the  extermination  of  the  Pisans  and 
the  destruction  of  their  political  and  commer- 
cial ambitions,  but  in  their  reduction  to  a 
rank  greatly  inferior  to  that  held  by  Genoa 
and  Venice. 

During  the  Crusades  the  Pisans  busied 
themselves  in  establishing  a  trade  in  the 
Levant,  where  for  a  long  time  they  main- 
tained their  interests  in  considerable  prosper- 
ity. In  the  wars  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibel- 
lines  Pisa  took  sides  with  the  latter,  and  the 
Guelphic  cities  made  a  league  against  her.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  the 
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prosperity  of  the  city  revived  somewhat  from 
the  previous  depression ;  but  the  spirit  of 
party  strife  hawked  at  and  tore  out  the  vitals 
of  all  real  progress.  Near  the  close  of  that 
century  the  Pisans  became  subject  to  an  aris- 
tocratic house  called  the  Appiaui,  and  were 
shortly  afterward  subjected  first  to  the  Vis- 
conti  of  Milan  and  afterwards  to  the  Floren- 
tines. 

The  fifth  of  the  great  free  cities  was  FLOR- 
ENCE. By  the  Romans  the  place  was  known 
under  the  name  of  Florentia.  Tradition  has 


progressed  in  wealth  aud  influence  until  near 
the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  when  the 
people  gained  the  right  of  electing  their  own 
magistrates  and  became  independent.  The 
executive  power  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
four  consuls;  and  the  legislative  authority  in 
a  senate  of  a  hundred  members.  In  1207  the 
multiple  executive  was  abolished,  and  a  single 
podesta  or  president  was  elected.  Eight  years 
afterwards  the  Florentines  became  involved 
in  the  strife  between  the  Guelphs  and  the 
Ghibelliues.  After  a  struggle  of  thirty-three 
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assigned  the  founding  to  the  dictator  Sulla. 
Florence  did  not,  however,  become  distin- 
guished as  a  municipality  until  the  later  times 
of  the  Empire.  In  the  year  406  it  was  be- 
sieged by  the  Vandal  army  under  the  lead  of 
Radagasius.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
general  Stilicho  came  against  the  barbarians, 
defeated  them  in  battle,  raised  the  siege,  and 
put  Radagasius  to  death.  During  the  Gothic 
invasion  Florence  was  captured  and  destroyed 
by  Totila.  Near  the  close  of  the  eighth  cent- 
ury the  city  was  rebuilt  by  Charlemagne. 
Afterwards  for  nearly  two  hundred  years  she 


years,  the  Guelphic  or  papal  party  was  over- 
thrown and  expelled  from  the  city. 

Not  long  after  this  political  revolution, 
another  convulsion,  more  important  in  its  re- 
sults, occurred.  The  citizens  rose  against  the 
nobles,  attacked  and  demolished  their  palaces 
and  villas,  and  established  a  democratic  gov- 
ernment on  the  ruins  of  the  aristocracy.  In- 
stead of  the  consulate  and  senate,  two  chief 
magistrates,  the  one  styled  "  captain  of  the 
people "  and  the  other  podesta,  were  elected, 
while  the  legislative  power  was  remanded  to 
general  assemblies. 
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The  strifes   between    the  Guelphs  and  the 

Ghibellines   continued   to   vex    tin-    people   of 

Florence  during  the  greater  part  of  the  thir- 

q. 


teenth  century.  In  the  year  1282  the  gov- 
ernment was  again  revolutionized,  and  fortu- 
nately for  the  city  the  new  political  forms 
which  were  instituted  were  more 
stable  than  those  which  had  preceded 
them.  The  Republic  continued  for 
several  hundred  years  without  un- 
dergoing further  political  upheavals, 
and  notwithstanding  the  dimensions 
to  which  Florence,  in  common  with 
her  sister  republics,  was  troubled, 
her  growth  in  wealth  and  popula- 
tion continued  without  abatement. 
Her  census  showed  a  list  of  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants, 
of  whom  no  fewer  than  twenty-five 
thousand  were  armed  militia. 

The  intellectual  activity  of  the 
Florentines  was  equal  to  that  of  the 
Venetians,  and  at  an  early  date  in 
the  Middle  Ages  there  were  evi- 
dences of  a  revival  of  letters  and 
art,  for  which  at  a  subsequent  period 
the  city  \v:i.s  destined  to  become  the 
most  famous  in  Italy.  At  the  close 
of  the  thirteenth  century  the  illus- 
trious Dante  walked  about  the  public 
places  of  the  city  and  muttered  to  himself  the 
dolorous  strains  of  the  //I/T/M.  The  repub- 
lican form  of  government  in  Florence  proved 


t 


favorable  to  the  spread  of  the  new  culture. 
In  the  fifteenth  century  the  great,  family  of 
the  Medici  gained  an  ascendency  in  Floren- 
tine all'airs  which  resulted  in  the  overthrow 
of  the  popular  forms  of  government,  but  was 
by  no  means  discouraging  to  the  literary  and 
artistic  tendencies  of  the  people.  Indeed,  it 
was  under  the  patronage  of  this  family  that 
Florence  achieved  her  greatest  glory.  The 
origin  of  the  celebrated  House  dates  back  to 
the  age  of  Charlemagne.  In  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century  Giovanni  de  Medici 
commanded  his  countrymen  in  a  war  with 
Milan;  but  in  this  age  the  greatest  of  the 
family  were  Cosmo  and  Lorenzo,  sons  of  Gio- 
vanni. The  House  of  Medici  was  at  its  high- 
est estate  from  the  middle  to  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  when  Lorenzo,  surnamed  the 
Magnificent,  filled  all  Europe  with  his  fame. 
In  1471  he  was  made  treasurer  of  the  Holy 
See,  and  was  for  a  season  in  great  favor  with 
the  Pope.  Afterwards,  however,  he  succeeded 
in  effecting  an  alliance  between  Florence, 
Venice,  and  Milan,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  resisting  the  encroachments  of  the  papacy. 


LORENZO  THE  MAGNIFICENT. 


At  this  Sixtu*  IV.  became  deeply  incensed  at 
hi<  foreign  minister,  and  henceforth  strove 
with  all  his  power  to  break  the  influence  of 
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the  Medici  in  Italy.  The  Pope  is  accused  of 
having  instigated  ;l  conspiracy  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring  the  assassination  of  Lorenzo  and 
his  brother  Giuliano. 

The  date  of  the  crime  was  set  for  the 
26th  of  April,  147.S.  It  was  agreed  that  on 
that  day,  at  the  signal  of  the  elevation  of 


was  rescued  by  his  friends.  The  members  of 
the  Pazzi  family  were  seized  and  punished  for 
their  crime.  A  feud  broke  out  between  the 
papal  party  and  the  adherents  of  the  Medici, 
which  continued  to  agitate  the  states  of  Italy 
until  the  close  of  the  century.  Nor  was  the 
ill-feeling  of  the  parties  allayed  until  a  mem- 


ATTEMPTED  ASSASSINATION  OF  THE  MEDICI. 
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the  Host  in  the  Church  of  the  Reparata,  the 
two  brothers  should  be  struck  down  dead. 
The  head  conspirator  was  Francesco  de  Pazzi, 
who  was  to  he  assisted  by  the  priests.  At  the 
preconcerted  signal  the  villainous  attack  was 
made.  Giuliano  was  instantly  killed,  but 
Lorenzo  defended  himself  with  such  valor 
that  his  assailants  were  driven  back  until  he 


ber  of  the  family  of  the  Medici,  Giovanni, 
was  raised  to  the  papal  chair  with  the  title 
of  Leo  X. 

Besides  the  great  municipal  Republics  of 
Venice,  Milan,  Genoa,  Pisa,  and  Florence, 
many  other  Italian  cities  ran  a  similar,  though 
less  conspicuous,  course  of  development.  To 
such  an  extent  was  this  tendency  present  in 
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the  history  of  Mediaeval  Italy  that  the  I'Yudal 
System  never  flourished  in  the  peninsula. 
The  urbiin  activities  were  t<»>  ,-trong  t«i  yield 
to  the  tyranny  of  barouial  masters.  As  a 
general  fact  it  may  be  said  that  Fcudali-m 
received  its  death  wound,  not  at  the  hands  of 
royalty,  but  rather  at  the  hands  of  the  aspir- 
ing democracy  of  the  mediaeval  cities. 

Not  only  in  Italy,  but  also  in  France  and 
the  provinces  of  the  Rhino,  did  the  towns  of 
the  twelfth  century  achieve  their  freedom. 
Not  all  of  the  municipalities  ran  an  equally 
distinguished  career,  but  all  passed  through  a 
like  vicissitude  of  struggle  with  the  baronial 
lords.  Among  the  principal  French  cities  of 
this  epoch  may  be  mentioned  Rheims,  Beau- 
vais,  Leon,  Noyon,  and  Vezalay,  the  last  of 
which,  under  the  leadership  of  her  abbot,  sus- 
tained a  long  and  obstinate  contest,  involving 
a  demolition  of  a  large  part  of  her  fortifica- 
tions and  houses. 

But  the  limits  of  these  pages  forbid  a  fur- 


ther extended  notice  of  the  free  cities  of 
France  and  Germany.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
in  these  democratic  municipalities  the  spirit 
of  political  liberty  was  fostered  and  a  great 
citizenship  established  which,  after  live  centu- 
ries of  alternate  repression  and  growth,  was 
destined  to  rise  up  like  the  sea  and  make  the 
European  monarchs  tremble  in  their  capitals. 
In  succeeding  chapters  of  the  present 
Book  it  shall  be  the  purpose  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  development  of  this  popular 
political  society,  of  its  union  with  the  kings, 
and  the  gradual  extinction  of  Feudalism  un- 
der- the  combined  pressure  of  these  two  forces 
in  society.  Let  us,  then,  resume  the  narra- 
tive which  was  broken  off  with  the  recapture 
of  Acre  by  the  Moslems,  and  trace  the  his- 
tory of  France  from  that  epoch  down  to  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  at  which  time 
the  discovery  of  the  New  World  changed 
the  direction  of  the  activities  and  diverted 
the  ambitions  of  mankind. 


xxin.— FRANCE  IN  FOURTEENTH 
AND  FIFTEENTH  CENTURIES. 


HE  transfer  of  the  crown 
of  France  from  the  head 
of  Philip  III.  to  that  of 
his  son,  PHILIP  IV.,  sur- 
named  the  Fair,  was  not 
fortunate  for  the  king- 
dom. The  latter  sover- 
eign was  more  noted  for  beauty  of  person 
than  for  graces  of  head  or  heart.  Nor  was 
his  naturally  perverse  disposition  in  any  wise 
improved  by  his  marriage  with  Jane  of  Na- 
varre, whose  rank  was  much  better  than  her 
character. 

A  few  years  after  the  accession  of  the  new 
sovereign  the  kingdom  became  involved  in  a 
war  with  England.  The  circumstances  which 
gave  rise  to  this  conflict  are  highly  illustrative 
of  the  spirit  of  the  age.  In  1292  two  sailors, 
a  Norman  and  an  Englishman,  quarreled  and 
fought  on  the  wharf  of  Bayonne.  Finally 
the  Englishman  stabbed  his  antagonist.  Under 
the  imperfect  law  procedures  of  the  age  there 


was  a  failure  to  bring  the  criminal  to  justice. 
Thereupon  the  Normans  made  application  to 
Philip  III.  for  redress;  but  that  monarch 
replied  by  telling  them  to  take  their  own  re- 
venge. They  did  not  hesitate  to  follow  the 
suggestion  of  the  king,  but  put  to  sea,  seiz- 
ing all  the  English  ships  which  they  could 
overtake  and  hanging  the  crews  at  the 
mast-heads. 

The  British  sailors  did  not  even  take  the 
pains  to  apply  to  the  home  government  for 
the  punishment  of  these  outrages,  but  retali- 
ated fearfully  upon  the  enemy.  A  fleet  of 
two  hundred  Norman  ships  then  sailed  into 
the  English  seas,  and  the  war  continued  with 
every  circumstance  of  atrocity.  It  was  not 
long  until  an  English  squadron,  superior  to 
that  of  the  enemy,  fell  upon  the  Normans  and 
destroyed  fifteen  thousand  sailors.  War  was 
then  formally  declared  between  the  two  na- 
tions, and  the  struggle  resulted  in  stripping 
the  English  of  the  province  of  Aquitaine, 
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which  was  held  by  the  French  until  the  treaty 
of  peace  iu  1303. 

Soon  after  these  events  the  French  king 
turned  his  attention  to  the  province  of  Flan- 
ders, which  was  at  this  time  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  Guy  Dampierre,  a  Crusader  who 
had  accompanied  Saint  Louis  to  Palestine. 
Philip,  with  his  usual  subtlety,  corrupted  the 
Flemings  with  bribes  and  other  incentives 
until  they  renounced  the  government  of  their 
lawful  earl.  In  order  to  secure  assistance 
abroad  Dampierre  now  offered  his  daughter, 
the  Princess  Philippa,  to  Edward,  prince  of 
Wales ;  but  Philip  set  himself  to  the  task  of 
defeating  the  marriage.  Accordingly,  with 
extreme  bad  faith,  he  invited  Earl  Guy  and 
his  wife  and  daughter  to  Paris,  where,  as  soon 
as  they  arrived,  they  were  seized  by  the  king 
and  thrown  into  prison.  After  a  year  the 
earl  and  his  wife  were  set  at  liberty,  but 
Philippa  was  detained  as  a  captive.  Notwith- 
standing the  efforts  of  Dampierre,  assisted  by 
the  king  of  England  and  the  Pope,  Philip 
would  not  loosen  his  perfidious  grip  on  the 
innocent  heiress  of  Flanders.  Angered  at  this 
flagrant  treachery,  a  league  was  formed  by 
the  English  king,  the  German  Emperor,  and 
the  Pope  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  Philip 
to  do  the  act  of  justice  with  the  Earl  of  Flan- 
ders. But  the  French  king  bribed  some  of 
his  enemies  and  seduced  others  with  blandish- 
ments until  the  alliance  against  him  was 
broken  up.  King  Henry  of  England  was 
bought  off  with  the  Princess  Margaret,  sister 
of  Philip,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  with  his 
daughter  Isabella.  Having  thus  quieted  all 
his  enemies  except  the  Flemings,  the  French 
sovereign  prepared  to  subdue  them  by  force, 
and  to  this  end  all  trials  by  combat,  private 
wars,  and  tournaments  were  forbidden  by  an 
edict  until  the  king's  business  should  be 
finished. 

In  1299  a  French  army,  led  by  Charles  of 
Valois,  entered  Flanders.  The  city  of  Ghent 
was  besieged,  and  the  Flemish  earl,  finding 
himself  hard  pressed,  determined  to  plead  his 
own  cause  with  the  king  at  Paris.  He  was 
accordingly  conducted  thither  under  a  pledge 
of  safety  given  by  the  Count  of  Valois.  But 
on  reaching  the  French  capital  Philip  dis- 
dained the  promise  given  by  his  brother,  and 
seizing  upon  Earl  Guy  and  his  sons,  threw 


them  into  prison.  With  a  better  sense  of 
honor  than  was  to  be  expected  in  the  Cape- 
tian  princes  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Charles 
of  Valois  protested  against  the  king's  bad 
faith,  and  when  his  protest  proved  of  no  avail, 
he  quitted  his  brother's  service,  and,  going  to 
Italy,  enlisted  under  the  banners  of  the  Pope. 

The  perfidy  of  Philip  seemed  to  secure  for 
him  the  possession  of  Flanders.  The  Flemish 
towns  were  garrisoned  with  French  soldiers, 
and  Chatillon  was  appointed  to  the  governor- 
ship. One  of  the  means  employed  by  the 
king  to  induce  the  Flemings  to  accept  his 
domination  was  the  promise  of  exemption 
from  taxation.  But  the  monarch  soon  showed 
himself  as  little  capable  of  keeping  his  own 
pledge  as  he  had  been  of  observing  that  made 
by  the  Count  of  Valois.  As  soon  as  the  peo- 
ple of  Flanders  found  themselves  oppressed 
with  grievous  exactions,  they  rose  in  revolt 
and  did  away  with  their  oppressors  in  a  gen- 
eral massacre. 

When  the  intelligence  of  this  insurrection 
was  borne  to  Philip,  he  immediately  organized 
an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men,  mostly  vet- 
erans, and  intrusting  the  command  to  Robert 
of  Artois,  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the  cen- 
tury, dispatched  this  great  force  to  destroy  the 
insurgents.  But  the  event  little  corresponded 
with  the  French  king's  expectations;  for, 
although  the  Flemings  were  poorly  disciplined 
and  worse  armed,  they  met  the  powerful  army 
of  France  and  defeated  it  in  a  decisive  battle 
near  Courtray.  The  Count  of  Artois  and  his 
son  were  slain  in  the  battle,  and  the  bodies  of 
four  thousand  French  knights  and  noblemen 
were  despoiled  on  the  field. 

The  chief  virtue  of  Philip  the  Fair  was 
his  courage.  Undaunted  by  the  great  reverse 
which  had  overtaken  his  arms,  he  reorganized 
his  forces  in  overwhelming  numbers,  reentered 
Flanders  in  1304,  and  gained  a  great  victory. 
About  the  same  time  the  Flemish  fleet  was 
defeated,  and  the  people  were  brought  to  des- 
peration by  the  condition  of  their  affairs. 
Their  spirit,  however,  was  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion. The  inhabitants  rose  with  the  courage 
of  heroes  and  the  fury  of  patriots.  Marching  in 
a  great  body,  armed  with  such  weapons  as  they 
could  snatch,  they  suddenly  appeared  before 
the  camp  of  Philip,  who  was  engaged  in  the 
siege  of  Lisle,  and  demanded  of  him  that  he 
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either  come  forth  to  battle  or  grant 
tin-in  an  honorable  peace.  The  king  preferred 
the  latter  alternative,  anil  conceded  to  the  in- 
surgent population  better  terms  than  would 
have  been  grunted  but  for  the  wholesome 
fear  with  which  the  Flemish  multitude  had 
inspired  him. 

The  old  Earl  Guy  was  now  set  at  liberty, 
but  his  race  was  already  run.  Soon  after  his 
return  to  Flanders  it  was  deemed  expedient 
that  he  should  go  back  to  Paris  to  complete 


The  haughty  tone  of  the  papal  mandate  gave 
mortal  offense  to  the  French  king,  who  re- 
sponded in  an  equally  imperious,  not  to  say 
insolent,  manner.  From  a  sort  of  armed 
neutrality  the  enmity  between  Philip  and 
Boniface  increased  in  bitterness  until  each  de- 
scended to  vulgarity.  The  Pope  called  the 
king  a  fool,  and  the  king  called  the  Pope  a 
heretic  and  magician — the  most  fearful  of  all 
epithets  in  mediaeval  ears. 

At  last  the  violence  of  words  gave  place  to 


BATTLE  OF  COURTRAY. 


the  unfinished  treaty  of  peace.  While  absent 
on  this  mission  he  died,  and  was  succeeded  in 
the  Flemish  earldom  by  his  son  Robert  de 
Bethune.  The  inhabitants  of  the  province 
had  by  this  time  discovered  that  nothing  was 
to  be  expected  from  Philip,  and  were  glad  to 
be  at  peace  under  one  of  their  own  princes. 

In  the  moan  time  the  king  of  France  had 
become  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  Pope  Boni- 
face VIII.  This  pontiff  had  in  1295  interfere,! 
to  prevent  a  war  between  France  and  Kiig- 
land,  and  had  gone  so  far  as  to  command 
Philip  to  make  a  treaty  with  King  Edward. 


the  violence  of  action.  Philip  determined 
that  the  Holy  Father  should  attend  a  council 
which  had  been  called  at  Lyons.  In  order  to 
secure  this  end  he  sent  a  body  of  picked 
troops  into  Italy  with  orders  to  bring  the 
Pope,  nolens  volena,  into  France.  This  band 
of  soldiers,  led  by  a  certain  Norgaret,  made 
their  way  to  Anagnia,  the  native  town  of 
Boniface,  where  the  pontiff  was  then  residing. 
Italy  was  at  this  time  in  a  partisan  broil,  the 
great  family  of  the  Co!,mn:e  having  arrayed 
themselves  against  the  Pope  and  virtually 
driven  him  into  retirement.  This  fact  gave  a 
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great  advantage  to  Norgaret  and  his  band, 
who  were  accompanied  to  Auaguia  by  one  of 
the  Colonme,  ready  for  any  desperate  enter- 
prise. The  people  of  the  town  were  bribed  to 
admit  the  invaders,  and  they  found  little  dif- 


BONIFACE  STRUCK  BY  COLON  N A. 
Drawn  by  Vierge. 


ficulty  in  gaining  possession  of  the  person  of 
Boniface. 

The  intemperate  anger  of  Colonna  could 
not  be  restrained.  He  struck  the  Pope  a  vio- 
lent blow  in  the  face.  The  news  spread 
through  the  town  that  the  sovereign  of  the 
Church  was  bleeding  from  a  vile  assault 


which  had  been  made  upon  him  by  his  ene- 
mies. An  insurrection  broke  out,  in  which 
Boniface  \va.s  rescued  from  the  French  and 
the  latter  expelled  from  Anagnia. 

The  haughty  spirit  of  the  Pope  could  not 
recover  from  the 
horrid  outrage  which 
he  had  suffered.  He 
fell  into  a  violent 
fever  and  went  mad, 
raving  at  all  who 
approached  him,  and 
gnawing  off  his  own 
fingers  in  the  strug- 
gle of  death.  Thus 
in  the  year  1303  the 
papal  throne  was 
vacated,  to  be  pres- 
ently refilled  by  the 
more  benign  and 
equable  tempered 
Benedict  XL  The 
pontificate  of  the 
latter,  however,  was 
destined  to  be  of 
shortduration.  After 
a  few  months  spent 
in  a  seemingly  vain 
endeavor  to  heal  the 
dissensions  of  his 
times,  he  died,  and 
was  succeeded  by 
Bertrand  de  Got, 
who  took  the  title 
of  Clement  V. 

The  new  pontiff 
was  a  native  of  Gas- 
cony,  which  was  at 
that  time  an  appan- 
age of  the  English 
Crown.  De  Got, 
however,  was  essen- 
tially French  in  his 
sympathies  and  char- 
acter. He  was  an 

admirer  and  partisan  of  Philip  the  Fair, 
and  after  his  elevation  to  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter  was  induced  by  the  king  of  France  to 
transfer  the  seat  of  the  papacy  from  Rome 
to  Avignon.  Even  the  coronation  of  the 
Pope  was  performed  at  Lyons,  but  this 
audacious  innovation  came  near  to  putting 
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a  limit  to  the  earthly  ambitions  of  all 
the  participants,  Alter  the  <•» -remony  was 
completed,  while  the  newly  crowned  Pope, 
accompanied  l>y  the  king  and  many  of  the 
chief  nobles  of  France,  was  returning  from 
the  cathedral  of  Lyons,  an  old  wall  by 
which  the  procession  was  passing  toppled 
from  its  base  and  came  down  upon  them  with 
a  crash.  The  Duke  of  Brittany  and  many 
others  were  killed.  The  Pope,  the  king,  and 
Charles  of  Valois  were  all  injured,  hut  es- 


Grand  Master  Do  Molay  and  the  leading 
knights  of  Christendom  should  he  Mimmoncd 
to  Paris  to  answer  for  their  alleged  crimes 
against  the  Church  and  the  political  society  of 
Europe.  The  Grand  Master  and  sixty  mera- 
|H»S  of  the  distinguished  Order  answered  the 
summons,  and  on  arriving  at  the  French 
capital  were  thrown  into  prison.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  the  innocence  of  the  accused 
amounted  to  little  in  the  predetermined  coun- 
sels of  despotism.  Fifty-seven  of  the  knights, 


BURNING  OF  JAQUES  DE  MOLAY. 


caped  alive.  The  incident  was  noised  abroad 
and  produced  great  consternation ;  for  the  age 
still  groveled  in  superstition,  and  attributed  a 
natural  catastrophe  to  the  anger  of  offended 
Heaven. 

Scarcely  had  this  ill-omened  settlement  of 
the  papacy  been  effected  when  the  kint;  and 
the  Pope,  par  nobile  fruti-nni,  undertook  the 
extermination  of  the  Knights  Templars. 
Philip  was  in  the  habit  of  meeting  Clement 
privately  in  the  wood  of  Avignon,  and  there 
the  conspiracy  against  the  Order  of  the  Tem- 
ple was  perfected.  It  was  agreed  that  the 


after  being  submitted  to  the  mockery  of  a 
trial,  were  condemned  and  burned  alive.  De 
Molay  and  three  of  his  companions  were  re- 
manded to  prison,  but  were  afterwards  in- 
veigled into  signing  a  confession  of  guilt. 
They  were  thereupon  condemned  to  imprison- 
ment for  life;  but  when  they  were  placed 
upon  a  scaffold  to  hear  their  confession  read 
to  the  people,  De  Molay  in  a  loud  voice  thun- 
dered forth  his  denunciation  against  the  fraud 
which  had  been  practiced  airam.-t  himself  and 
his  fellows.  Philip  thereupon  ordered  the 
prisoners  to  be  at  once  disposed  of  by  burn- 
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IML'.  De  Molay  and  his  companions  died  as 
they  had  lived,  without  a  fear.  From  the 
midst  of  the  flames  the  undaunted  Grand 
Master  denounced  the  crime  of  the  king  and 
the  Pope,  and  summoned  them  both  to  meet 
him  in  a  brief  period  at  the  bar  of  an  aveng- 
ing God.  Thus,  in  the  year  1314,  after  a 
career  of  nearly  two  centuries,  the  treacherous 
death-wound  was  dealt  to  the  Order  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Temple. 

The  voice  of  De  Molay,  half-smothered  in 
the  smoke,  followed  Philip  to  an  early  doom. 
In  the  same  year  of  the  execution  of  his  vic- 
tims he  was  hunting  in  the  wood  of  Fontaine- 
bleau  when  his  horse  fell  with  him,  inflicting  a 
fatal  injury.  He  lingered  for  a  brief  period 
and  died,  being  then  in  the  twenty -ninth  year 
of  his  rcii.ni. 

The  most  important  civil  fact  in  the  reign 
of  Philip  the  Fair  was  the  ascendency  which 
the  crown  at  this  epoch  begain  to  gain  over 
the  feudal  nobles.  In  the  year  1302  the 
States-general  were  convened  at  Paris.  This 
great  body  was  composed  of  three  classes  of 
persons:  first,  the  Clergy;  second,  the  Nobil- 
ity; and,  third,  the  Tiers  Etot,  or  Third 
Estate.  The  representatives  of  the  latter  class 
were  now  for  the  first  time  admitted  to  a  seat 
in  the  great  assembly  of  France — a  fact  which 
showed  conclusively  the  purpose  of  the  king 
to  employ  the  People  as  an  element  in  his  ad- 
ministrative system,  and  to  use  them  in  the 
work  of  repressing  the  feudal  lords. 

The  measure  thus  inaugurated  of  resting 
the  throne  of  France  upon  the  States-general 
became  popular  with  the  kings  of  the  four- 
teenth, fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries. 
Many  meetings  of  the  national  assembly  were 
held,  and  questions  of  the  gravest  moment 
freely  debated  by  the  body.  Not  until  the 
year  1614  did  the  French  monarchs  cease  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  power  of  the  nation  in 
matters  of  government.  From  that  date, 
however,  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution 
of  1789,  the  States-general  were  not  convened, 
and  this  fact,  more  perhaps  than  any  other, 
retarded  the  political  development  of  France. 

On  the  death  of  Philip  the  Fair,  in  1314, 
the  crown  of  the  kingdom  descended  to  his  son, 
Louis  X.,  surnamcd  the  Fretful.  The  prince 
was  at  this  time  twenty-six  years  of  age,  but 
was  immature,  restless,  and  avaricious.  The 


real  management  of  affairs  was  intrusted  to 
the  young  king's  uncle,  Charles  of  "Valois, 
who  succeeded  in  ousting  from  the  government 
and  destroying  De  Mariguy,  who  had  been 
prime  minister  under  Philip.  Mariguy  was 
ignominiously  put  to  death,  but  public  opinion 
afterwards  forced  Charles  of  Valois  to  make 
reparation,  as  far  as  possible,  by  restoring  the 
estates  of  the  executed  minister  to  his  chil- 
dren. 

One  of  the  first  measures  of  the  new  ad- 
ministration was  the  renewal  of  the  war  with 
Flanders.  The  king  was  chagrined  to  find  ' 
that  the  treasures  of  the  kingdom  had  been 
exhausted  by  his  father.  In  order  to  raise 
new  armies  it  was  necessary  to  replenish  the 
exhausted  coffers  of  the  royal  treasury.  To 
accomplish  this  result  Louis  adopted  the  novel 
and  radical  plan  of  emancipating  the  serfs  of 
France,  each  freedman  to  pay  a  certain  sum 
as  the  price  of  his  liberation  from  serfdom. 
The  scheme  was  not  less  striking  in  its  con- 
ception than  unsuccessful  in  its  execution ;  for 
the  vassal  peasants  of  France,  after  the  manner 
of  the  slave  class  of  almost  all  countries,  ancient 
and  modern,  preferred  their  money  to  their 
freedom.  Seeing  his  plan  about  to  fail,  the 
king  added  another  edict,  by  which  the  serfs 
were  compelled  to  go  free  for  the  stipulated  price. 

By  this  means  Louis  succeeded  in  refilling 
his  treasury,  and  was  enabled  to  raise  and  equip 
an  army.  In  1316  he  advanced  into  Flanders 
and  laid  siege  to  Courtray.  At  this  juncture 
nature  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  Flemings  by 
pouring  down  upon  the  royal  camp  such  floods 
of  rain  as  made  the  prosecution  of  the  siege 
impossible.  The  king  was  obliged,  in  order  to 
escape  from  the  floods,  to  destroy  his  baggage 
and  return  over  almost  impassable  roads  to 
his  own  kingdom.  He  did  not  long  survive 
his  ill-starred  expedition.  In  the  following 
year  he  fell  sick  and  died  from  the  effects  of 
an  excessive  draught  of  cold  water,  which  he 
took  when  overheated,  after  a  game  of  tennis 
in  which  he  had  been  taking  part  in  the  wood 
of  Vincenues. 

This  sudden  demise  of  their  sovereign 
greatly  embarrassed  the  ministers  of  the  king- 
dom, and  a  regency  was  appointed  during  the 
minority  of  the  boy  Prince  Louis,  son  of  the 
deceased  king.  Nor  was  it  long  until  the 
royal  scion  died,  leaving  his  sister  Jane  to 
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claim  the  throne  of  their  father.  This,  how- 
ever, was  forbidden  by  the  Salic  law  of 
France,  by  which  no  woman  might  wear  the 
crown.  The  parliament  confirmed  the  law 
against  the  protests  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
and  the  Count  of  Evreux,  who  supported  the 
claims  of  the  princess.  Such  was  the  compli- 
cation of  affairs  that  a  diversion  was  easily 


But  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  Church, 
the  rivalries  and  quarrels  of  the  nobles,  and 
the  licentiousness  of  the  age  prevented  the  good 
results  which  might  otherwise  have  flowed  from 
a  comparatively  virtuous  reign.  Several  meas- 
ures promoted  by  the  king  were  worthy  of  a 
more  enlightened  epoch.  He  undertook  the 
reformation  of  the  weights  and  measures  and 
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5.  Louis  VIL,  lisa 
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7.  Louis  VIII.,  1226. 
8.  Louis  IX.,  1270. 
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(For  House  of  BOURBON  see  diagram  page  626.) 
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1                              | 
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20.  CHARLES  VI 
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22.  FRANCIS  I.,  1547. 

23.  HENRY  II.,  1559. 
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24.  FRANCIS  n.,  1560.      25.  CHARLES  IX.,  1574.      26.  HENRY  LTI.,  1589. 

now,                                                                    THE  MONARCHS 
<ALL  CAPITALS  and  numbered.                                                   OF 

£e.                                                                                  PRANCE. 
From  Hugh  Capet  to  the  accession  of  Bourbon. 

made  in  favor  of  Philip,  brother  of  the  late 
king.  The  Princess  Jane  was  married  to  the 
Count  of  Evreux's  eldest  son,  and  Philip  as- 
cended the  throne  with  the  title  of  PHILIP  V. 
The  new  reign  was  of  six  years'  duration, 
extending  from  1316  to  1322.  The  period 
was  one  of  great  turbulence  and  disorder.  It 
appears  that  the  king  was  sincerely  anxious 
to  govern  well  and  restore  quiet  to  Fraixv; 
nor  were  his  abilities  of  an  inferior  order. 


monetary  standard  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  before 
the  good  which  he  purposed  could  be  accom- 
plished he  died  at  his  castle  in  Vincennes,  in 
1322.  His  son  Louis  had  already  died  in  in- 
fancy, and  his  four  daughters  were  excluded 
from  the  throne  by  the  same  law  which  had 
enabled  him  to  reach  it.  A  second  time, 
therefore,  the  crown  of  France  descended  lat- 
erally, and  rested  on  the  head  of  CHARLES  IV., 
brother  of  the  deceased  king. 
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The  new  sovereign,  surnamed  the  Fair,  as- 
cended the  throne  without  opposition,  but  like 
his  predecessor  \vas  destined  to  a  brief,  and 
by  IKI  means  glorious,  reign.  One  of  his  first 
acts  was  characteristic  of  the  Middle  Ages  no 
less  than  of  his  own  personal  character.  What 
the  .lews  were  to  the  monetary  affairs  of  Eu- 
rope in  the  eighteenth  century,  that  were  the 
Lombard  bankers  to  the  fourteenth.  They 
controlled  the  finances  of  the  age  and  acquired 
that  ascendency  which  has  always  belonged  to 
the  money  lenders  of  the  world.  Charles 
conceived  the  design  of  possessing  himself  of 
the  immense  treasures  accumulated  by  the 
Lombards.  He  accordingly  instituted  meas- 
ures against  them,  expelled  them  from  the 
kingdom,  and  confiscated  their  riches. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  a  conspiracy  was 
hatched  in  Paris  for  the  overthrow  of  King 
Edward  II.  of  England.  That  sovereign  had 
'taken  in  marriage  the  Princess  Isabella,  sister 
of  the  French  king.  The  latter  still  exacted 
homage  of  the  English  monarch  for  the  prov- 
ince of  Guienne,  which  was  held  as  a  depend- 
ency of  the  French  crown.  Charles  de- 
manded that  Edward  should  come  to  Paris 
and  perform  the  act  of  vassalage ;  but  it  was 
agreed  that  Queen  Isabella  might  do  this  act 
in  her  husband's  stead.  It  appears  that  the 
queen  was  tired  of  her  weak  and  irresolute 
lord,  and  was  willing  to  see  the  crown  of 
England  transferred  to  the  head  of  another. 
She  accordingly  managed  to  have  her  son, 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  accompany  her  to  the 
French  capital.  While  in  that  metropolis  she 
gathered  about  her  a  company  of  malcontent 
noblemen  from  her  husband's  kingdom,  made 
a  favorite  of  Roger  Mortimer,  and  with 
him  contrived  a  plot  for  the  deposition  of 
Edward.  It  happened,  however,  that  when 
the  conspirators  made  known  their  purpose  to 
Charles  IV.,  that  monarch,  for  reasons  of 
state  policy,  disapproved  the  whole  proceed- 
ings and  ordered  his  sister  to  leave  the  king- 
dom. The  further  course  of  this  conspiracy 
will  be  narrated  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

After  a  reign  of  nearly  six  years,  Charles 
IV.  died.  Though  three  times  married,  he 
left  no  son  to  succeed  him.  His  two  daugh- 
ters, Maria  and  Blanche,  were  set  aside  ac- 
cording to  the  Salic  law,  and  the  elder 
branch  of  the  House  of  Capet  became  extinct. 


The  younger  of  the  late  king's  daughters  was 
not  born  until  after  his  death,  and  during 
this  interval  of  expectancy  a  regency  was  ap- 
pointed. But  when  the  wish  of  the  kingdom 
was  disappointed  in  the  sex  of  the  posthumous 
heir  to  the  crown,  a  transfer  of  the  scepter  to 
the  House  of  Valois  was  resolved  on  as  the 
best  means  of  preserving  the  legitimacy  of  the 
kingdom.  The  choice  of  a  new  sovereign  fell 
upon  the  regent  Philip,  sou  of  Charles  of 
Valois  and  cousin  of  the  late  king.  This 
choice  was  confirmed  by  a  vote  of  the  peers 
and  the  States-general  of  France,  and  the  new 
king  was  crowned  in  the  cathedral  of  Rheirns. 

His  title  was  PHILIP  VI. ,  and  his  surname 
the  Fortunate.  In  France  there  was  little  op- 
position to  the  change  of  dynasty.  It  hap- 
pened, however,  that  a  claim  to  the  French 
crown  was  raised  abroad  which  proved  a  seri- 
ous menace  to  the  House  of  Valois.  Edward, 
prince  of  Wales,  son  of  Queen  Isabella,  had 
now  come  to  the  throne  of  England,  and  he 
and  his  partisans  advanced  the  theory  that, 
though  his  mother  might  not  herself,  under 
the  Salic  law  of  France,  inherit  the  crown  of 
the  kingdom,  she  might  nevertheless  transmit 
such  inheritance  to  her  son.  This  new  princi- 
ple of  descent  was  not  devoid  of  plausibility, 
and,  if  admitted,  would  of  course  exclude  the 
Valois  princes  in  favor  of  King  Edward.  The 
latter  monarch  had  a  lofty  ambition  and  great 
abilities.  Without  announcing  his  intentions, 
he  secretly  cherished  the  design  of  uniting 
under  his  own  rule  the  crowns  of  Capet  and 
Plantagenet. 

Not  deeming  the  time  yet  come  to  advance 
his  claim  openly  to  the  sovereignty  of  France, 
Edward  concealed  his  purpose  and  did  homage 
to  Philip  for  the  province  of  Guienne.  But 
he  took  pains  from  the  first  to  lay  plans  se- 
cretly and  to  make  preparations  for  the  fulfill- 
ment of  his  hopes.  He  collected  munitions 
of  war  and  made  an  alliance  with  the  Duke 
of  Brittany.  He  instigated  the  Flemings  to 
revolt  against  the  government  of  Bertrand  de 
Bethune,  and  brought  them  over  to  the  En- 
glish interest. 

After  years  spent  in  these  preparatory 
measures,  King  Edward  deemed  himself  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  undertake  openly  what  he 
had  thus  far  pursued  under  covert.  Accord- 
ingly, in  1336,  he  threw  ofF  the  mask  and  in- 
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ilii'-i-il  the  Firming  ti>  proclaim  liini  king  of 
France,  lie  put  the  jlffur-cfo-til  on  his  banner 
and  assumed  lin-  otlicr  cinhlenis  of  royalty  be- 


longing to  the  House  of  Cajx-t.  Annies  were 
rai-nl  aii'l  fleets  (>ijni|i|ied  for  the  conflict 
\\astnti-ytlic  f'nrt  lines  of  the  rival  kings. 


SECONl'  HATTLE  OF  BOUVISES,  1»40. 
Drawn  hy  A.  de  Neuvllle. 
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The  war  which  ensued  was  waged  at  first 
on  the  sea.  A  French  fleet  entered  the  En- 
glish Channel,  and  for  a  while  swept  oft'  all 
that  opposed  its  progress.  At  length,  how- 
ever, King  Edward's  squadron  put  to  sea  and 
encountered  the  French  off  Sluys.  Here  a 
terrible  naval  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the 
armament  of  France  was  well-nigh  destroyed. 

On  the  land  the  war  was  prosecuted  with- 
out decisive  results.  The  principal  battle 
which  occurred  during  the  contest  was  fought 
on  the  old  field  of  Bouvines,  where,  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  years  before,  Philip  Au- 
gustus had  gained  his  great  victory  over  Otho 
IV.  of  Germany.  Now,  in  1340,  Philip  en- 
countered and  defeated  an  army  of  English 
ten  thousand  strong,  and  permanently  checked 
the  invasion  of  his  kingdom. 

After  continuing  for  six  years,  the  conflict 
was  suspended  by  a  truce.  But  the  settlement 
was  treacherous  on  the  part  of  the  French. 
Philip,  with  assumed  gladness,  proclaimed  a 
tournament  at  Paris,  and  invited  the  nobles 
of  the  kingdom  to  participate.  Among  the 
rest,  several  lords  of  Brittany  attended;  but 
they,  being  under  suspicion  of  disloyalty,  were 
at  once  seized,  condemned  without  a  trial,  and 
beheaded.  The  act  was  as  rash  as  it  was  re- 
vengeful. The  barons  of  the  realm  were 
deeply  offended  at  the  murder  of  the  Breton 
nobles,  and  Edward  III.  found  abundant  occa- 
sion for  renewing  the  war. 

The  English  army  crossed  the  channel  in 
two  divisions.  The  first,  numbering  forty 
thousand  men  and  led  by  the  king  in  person, 
invaded  Normandy;  and  the  second,  under 
command  of  Earl  Derby,  entered  the  province 
of  Guienne.  So  vigorous  were  Edward's 
movements  that  he  penetrated  the  country 
almost  to  Paris  before  the  French  were  pre- 
pared to  oppose  his  further  progress.  Seeing 
the  impossibility  of  effecting  the  conquest  of 
the  kingdom  with  so  small  a  force,  the  En- 
glish king  challenged  Philip  to  mortal  combat, 
but  the  House  of  Valois  was  not  disposed  to 
jeopard  its  rights  by  such  a  hazard.  Edward 
then  withdrew  in  the  direction  of  Flanders, 
and  was  presently  pursued  by  the  French 
army  in  overwhelming  numbers. 

Philip's  anger  at  the  audacious  invasion  of 
his  kingdom  far  exceeded  his  discretion.  He 
pressed  upon  the  English  without  caution, 


over-confident  of  an  easy  victory.  Edward 
fell  back  to  the  mouth  of  the  Somme,  forced 
his  way  across  the  river,  and  pitched  his  camp 
in  the  plain  of  CHECY.  Here,  on  the  26th  of 
August,  1346,  he  was  attacked  by  Philip  at 
the  head  of  the  army  of  France. 

Such  had  been  the  impetuosity  of  the 
French  advance  that  Philip's  soldiers,  on  com- 
ing upon  the  battle-field,  were  panting  from 
their  rapid  march.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
English  yeomanry  were  fresh  and  vigorous 
from  a  night's  rest,  and  quietly  awaited  the 
onset.  The  conflict  that  ensued  was  the  great- 
est and  most  decisive  which  had  occurred  in 
the  history  of  the  two  kingdoms  since  the  day 
of  Hastings.  On  the  side  of  the  French  the 
battle  was  begun  by  the  Genoese  archers,  to 
whom,  though  mercenaries,  the  king  had  as- 
signed the  post  of  honor.  Perceiving  this,  the 
Duke  of  Alen9on,  brother  of  Philip,  offended 
at  the  prominence  given  to  foreign  auxiliaries, 
threw  forward  his  horsemen  and  undertook  to 
displace  the  Genoese  from  their  position.  It 
thus  happened  that  before  a  single  blow  fell 
upon  the  English  the  soldiers  of  Philip  came  to 
a  conflict  among  themselves.  At  this  juncture 
a  drenching  rain  came  down,  and  the  ex- 
cited Genoese  neglected  to  keep  their  bow- 
strings dry,  while  the  English  deliberately  put 
their  bows  in  their  cases  and  saved  them  from 
injury.  When  the  battle  was  at  length  re- 
newed, and  the  disordered  French  host,  fully 
sufficient  in  numbers  to  have  surrounded  the 
army  of  Edward,  pressed  forward  in  irregular 
masses  to  the  charge,  the  result  was  such  as 
might  have  been  inferred  from  the  premises. 
The  French  were  repulsed  and  routed  in  every 
part  of  the  field.  Fighting  without  reason  or 
proper  military  command,  they  were  hewed 
down  in  heaps.  The  Duke  of  Alenyon  paid 
for  his  rashness  with  his  life.  Horse  and  rider 
were  crushed  together  in  the  horrid  over- 
throw. Of  Philip's  soldiers,  forty  thousand 
were  left  dead  on  the  field,  and  it  was  esti- 
mated that  as  many  more  perished  in  the 
flight  and  pursuit. 

King  Philip,  flying  from  the  bloody  plain 
of  Cfecy,  sought  refuge  in  a  neighboring  town, 
and  afterwards  made  his  way  back  to  Paris. 
The  victorious  Edward  left  the  scene  of  his 
triumph  and  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  Calais. 
Here  he  was  detained  for  eleven  months,  but 
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was  nt  last  successful.  Soon  afterwards  the 
plague  broke  out,  and  such  were  its  ravages 
that  neither  monarch  was  disposed  to  continue 
the  conflict.  Pence  was  accordingly  made  be- 
tween  the  two  kingdoms  on  terms  favorahle  to 
England.  Calais  and  several  conquests  made 
by  the  Earl  of  Derby  in  Guienne  were  re- 
tained by  Edward  as 
the  fruits  of  his 
French  invasion. 

Philip  did  not  long 
survive  the  humilia- 
tion of  his  defeat  at 
Crecy.  After  a  reign 
of  twenty-two  years 
he  died  in  1350,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his 
son  JOHN,  duke  of 
Normandy. 

The  new  king, 
already  in  his  fortieth 
year,  had  a  great  rep- 
utation as  a  soldier 
and  general.  His 
qualities  as  an  able 
warrior  promised  well 
for  the  kingdom ;  for 
the  age  was  turbu- 
lent and  rebellious, 
and  the  shadow  of 
the  sword  was  gen- 
erally more  effective 
than  the  shadow  of 
the  Constitution. 
King  John  obtained 
the  surname  of  the 
Good,  though  such  a 
title  was  hardly  jus- 
tified, in  view  of  his 
impetuous  and  vin- 
dictive temper. 

In  the  beginning 
of  his  reign  the  king 
showed  himself  capable  of  injustice  and  cru- 
elty. At  this  time  the  constable  of  France 
was  the  Count  D'Eu,  who  was  as  able  and 
honorable  as  the  standard  of  his  age.  On  a 
naked  suspicion  that  his  officer  had  been  in 
correspondence  with  the  English,  King  John 
ordered  him  and  some  of  his  associate  nobles 
to  be  seized  and  executed.  This  offense  against 

justice  and  humanity  was  heightened  by  the 
VOL.  ii._  ;.><> 


disposition  which  was  made  of  the  vacant 
office.  One  of  the  king's  favorites  was  made 
constable,  with  the  title  of  Earl  of  Angou- 
leme.  The  appointment  gave  mortal  offense 
to  Charles,  king  of  Navarre,  who  at  this  time 
held  the  same  relations  to  the  French  crown 
as  did  Edward  III.  of  England.  For  Charles 


THE  ENGLISH  CROSSING  THE  SOMME. 


of  Navarre  was  the  son  of  that  Princess  Jane 
who,  as  the  daughter  of  Louis  X.,  had  been 
excluded  from  the  succession  by  the  Salic  law 
of  France.  He  thus  had  the  same  reasons  as 
King  Edward  for  aspiring  to  the  Capetian 
crown. 

When,  therefore,  Charles  saw  even  the 
office  of  constable  thrown  to  another,  he  was 
raised  in  his  jealous  rage  to  the  white  heat  of 
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murder.  Taking  little  pains  to  conceal  his 
purpose,  he  gave  orders  to  some  of  his  tools  to 
assassinate  the  new  constable,  and  the  bloody 


mandate  was  carried  out  to  the  letter.  The 
king  would  fain  have  punished  the  deed  ac- 
cording to  the  deserts  of  the  criminal ;  but  the 


BATTLE  OF  CRECY. 
Drawn  by  A.  de  Neuville. 
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powerful  Charles  \\as  ;i  dangerous  aniinul  in 
the  kingdom  of  the  beasts.  Accordingly  King 
.John  undertook  to  accomplish  by  subtlety 
what  should  have  been  done  by  the  open,  and 
honorable  processes  of  law.  A  great  tourna- 
ment was  proclaimed  at  Roueu  in  ].'!">(>,  and 
Charles  of  Navarre,  who  had  acquired  the 
surname  of  the  Bad,  was  invited  to  attend. 
While  lodging  in  a  castle  at  this  city  he  was 
sei/.cd,  with  his  followers,  by  the  king's  retain- 
ers, and  imprisoned  in  the  Chateau  Gaillard. 

In  the  same  year  with  this  event,  the  truce 
between  England  and  France  expired,  and  the 
imprisonment  of  the  king  of  Navarre  gave  a 
pretext  to  Edward  III.  for  renewing  the  war. 
That  monarch  had  already  invested  his  son, 
surnamed  the  Black  Prince,  with  the  duchy 
of  Guienue.  The  duke  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  ablest  and  most  courageous  of  the  Plan- 
tagenets.  Acting,  perhaps,  under  the  sug- 
gestion of  his  father,  he  found  vent  for  his 
ambitions  by  an  invasion  of  the  territories  of 
King  John.  The  latter  was  in  no  mood  to  be 
trifled  with,  and  raising  an  immense  army, 
marched  against  the  intruder,  bent  on  his  de- 
struction. It  appears  that  the  Black  Prince 
had  not  expected  the  storm  which  he  had  pro- 
voked. At  any  rate,  he  sought  to  escape  from 
his  peril  by  offering  to  capitulate  on  condition 
that  John  would  grant  him  and  his  army  such 
honorable  terms  as  one  army  might  concede 
to  another.  But  the  angry  French  monarch 
would  hear  to  nothing  short  of  a  surrender  at 
discretion.  This  was  precisely  the  emergency 
best  calculated  to  make  a  lion's  whelp  out  of 
every  soldier  under  the  banner  of  St.  George. 
The  Black  Prince  made  no  further  offer  of 
surrender,  but  prepared  to  defend  himself  to 
the  last. 

The  English  army  pitched  its  camp  on  a 
small  plain  near  the  famous  field  of  POITIERS. 
On  three  sides  of  the  encampment  were  vine- 
yards and  hedges.  To  the  defense  thus  af- 
forded Edward  added  ditches  and  earthworks, 
and  having  thus  prepared  to  receive  the 
enemy,  he  awaited  the  onset.  The  French  king 
was  as  eager  to  begin  the  battle  as  his  father 
had  been  at  Crecy ;  but  the  Cardinal  Peri- 
gord,  legate  of  Innocent  VI.,  undertook  to 
prevent  the  disgrace  of  a  battle  between  Chris- 
tian princes.  For  a  whole  day  he  was  inde- 
fatigable in  riding  back  and  forth  between  the 


French  and  the  English  camp.  But  King 
John  was  angry  and  stubborn ;  nor  did  it  ap- 
pear that  the  Black  Prince  \\as  any  longer  over- 
anxious to  avoid  a  battle.  The  prelate's  good 
ofiices,  therefore,  came  to  naught,  and  on  the 
following  morning  the  two  armies  made  ready 
for  battle.  In  the  three  divisions  which  com- 
posed the  French  forces  were  nearly  all  the 
members  of  the  royal  family.  Four  sons  of 
the  king — namely,  the  Dauphin,  the  Duke  of 
Anjou,  the  Duke  of  Berri,  and  the  Prince 
Philip — commanded  in  different  parts  of  the 
field ;  and  to  these  were  added  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  who  was  second  to  the  king. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  battle,  a  troop  of 
horsemen  who  led  the  charge,  attempting  to 
break  through  the  hedges  on  the  English 
flank,  were  thrown  into  confusion  and  re- 
pulsed. Their  retreat  spread  an  unwarranted 
panic  through  the  French  army,  and  two  di- 
visions gave  way  without  even  striking  a 
blow.  The  division  of  King  John,  however, 
stood  fast,  and  the  battle  began  in  earnest. 
That  part  of  the  French  army  which  partici- 
pated in  the  conflict  still  outnumbered  the 
English,  and  the  king's  personal  valor,  as  well 
as  that  of  Prince  Philip,  who  fought  by  his 
side,  for  some  time  kept  the  battle  in  equi- 
poise. At  length,  however,  the  French  broke 
into  disordered  masses  and  began  to  fly  from 
the  field.  The  king  found  himself  and  his  son 
surrounded  by  the  enemy.  Seeing  that  he 
must  be  taken,  he  bravely  defended  himself 
for  a  brief  period  and  then  surrendered  to  the 
Count  de  Morbec,  a  renegade  knight  of  Ar- 
tois,  whom  he  chanced  to  recognize  among  his 
assailants.  But  the  English  soldiers  were  little 
disposed  to  recognize  the  claim  of  the  recreant 
Frenchman  to  so  grand  a  prize.  A  dispute 
arose  over  the  prisoners  and  violence  was  about 
to  decide  the  quarrel,  when  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick came  on  the  scene  and  led  away  the 
captives  to  the  Black  Prince's  tent. 

Whatever  chivalry  the  English  character 
possessed  was  brought  into  requisition  in  the 
treatment  accorded  the  captives.  Nor  did 
Prince  Edward  show  himself  deficient  in  the 
best  virtues  of  his  age.  He  treated  the  fallen 
royalty  with  every  mark  of  respect,  conducted 
the  crestfallen  king  and  his  son  to  Bordeaux, 
and  thence  to  England.  Here  John  and  the 
Prince  Philip  were  received  with  whatever 
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favor  might  be  shown  to  captives,  and  were 
detained  by  their  captors  as  guests  rather  than 
as  prisoners  for  a  period  of  four  years. 


When  it  was  known  that  the  king  was 
taken,  the  government  of  the  realm  was  con- 
ferred on  the  Dauphin.  This  prince,  though 
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not  wanting  in  large  native  abilities,  \\a.- 
without  the  experience  necessary  to  the  ruler 
of  such  a  kingdom  as  France  in  times  of  such 
emergency.  Nor  were  the  counselors  who 
surrounded  him  more  lit  to  guide  the  ship  of 
state  through  the  tempestuous  sea.  Beset 
with  many  difficulties,  the  Dauphiu  adopted 
plans  which  he  could  not  execute,  and  made 
promises  which  he  could  not  fulfill.  The  dis- 
tress of  the  kingdom  became  extreme,  and  the 
distraction  of  the  realm  was  augmented  by  the 
conduct  of  the  nobles,  who,  utterly  indifferent 
to  the  general  welfare,  sought  each  in  his  own 
way  to  build  anew  the  fortunes  of  Feudalism 
on  the  ruins  of  the  monarchy.  Great  were 
the  cruelties  which  the  unprincipled  barons 
practiced  upon  the  serfs  and  peasants  of 
France. 

It  happened,  however,  under  the  changed 
and  changing  spirit  of  the  age  that  the  new 
fact  called  the  PEOPLE  was  no  longer  to  be 
ignored — no  longer  to  be  trodden  under  the 
heel  of  oppression  with  impunity.  The  in- 
habitants of  Beauvois  rose  in  revolt  against 
their  would-be  masters,  and  arming  themselves 
with  what  weapons  soever  they  could  snatch 
turned  furiously  upon  the  nobles  of  the  prov- 
ince. They  gathered  in  great  numbers  and 
began  a  vindictive  massacre  of  all  who  op- 
posed their  progress.  Houses  were  burned, 
castles  pillaged,  noblemen  stabbed  to  death 
with  pitchforks,  and  a  reign  of  terror  begun 
in  all  that  district  of  country.  The  insurrec- 
tion made  such  headway  that  the  Dauphin  was 
unable  to  stay  its  course.  A  general  alarm 
spread  throughout  the  kingdom  and  all  the 
upper  classes  of  society  felt  the  imminent  ne- 
cessity of  banding  together  against  the  JAC- 
QUERIE— for  such  is  the  name  by  which  the 
revolt  is  known — and  both  French  and  English 
united  their  forces  to  put  down  the  insurgents. 
The  king  of  Navarre  made  his  escape  from 
prison  and  lent  his  services  to  the  Dauphin  in 
the  common  cause.  At  length  the  insurrec- 
tion was  suppressed,  but  not  until  a  large  dis- 
trict of  country  had  been  wasted  and  thou- 
sands of  lives  sacrificed  by  the  infuriated 
peasants. 

Charles  of  Navarre  now  laid  aside  the  role 
of  the  unselfish  patriot  and  renewed  his  claim 
to  the  crown  of  France.  A  popular  leader, 
named  Marcel,  appeared  in  Paris,  and  after  a 


show  of  impartiality  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
king  of  Navarre.  He  succeeded  in  winning 
over  to  his  side  ;i  majority  of  the  Parisians, 
and  although  the  Dauphin  was  formally  ap- 
pointed to  the  regency  of  the  kingdom  his 
authority  in  the  capital  was  subverted. 

In  the  provinces,  however,  the  Dauphin 
continued  in  the  ascendant.  The  war  that 
ensued  was  rather  a  war  of  words  and  recrim- 
inations than  of  violence  and  bloodshed.  By 
and  by  the  regent,  overborne  by  the  insults 
and  opprobium  of  his  enemies,  sought  refuge 
from  his  troubles  by  flying  from  Paris. 

In  the  course  of  time  it  appeared  that 
Marcel  was  a  traitor  as  well  as  a  rebel.  Hav- 
ing become  dissatisfied  with  the  king  of  Na- 
varre, he  conceived  the  design  of  betraying 
both  him  and  the  Dauphin  to  the  English. 
In  the  course  of  his  secret  maneuvers,  how- 
ever, his  designs  were  discovered;  a  tumult 
broke  out  in  the  city,  and  Marcel  was  slain. 
The  event  showed  that  he  had  been  the  main 
support  of  the  cause  of  Charles  of  Navarre. 
The  influence  of  the  latter  rapidly  declined 
after  the  death  of  his  henchman.  The  French 
rallied  to  the  cause  of  the  Dauphin,  and  in 
the  Summer  of  1358  he  regained  possession 
of  the  capital. 

Charles  of  Navarre  was  not  to  be  turned 
from  his  ambitions.  After  a  season  of  re- 
verses he  recovered  himself  and  returned  to 
the  conflict.  He  laid  siege  to  Paris,  cut  ofF 
the  supply  of  water,  captured  the  provision 
trains,  took  an  oath  that  he  would  make 
peace  with  the  Dauphin  never,  and  then — 
made  peace  with  the  Dauphin  1  For  after 
bringing  the  city  to  the  brink  of  starvation 
and  compelling  the  Valois  princes  to  take  up 
their  quarters  in  the  same  tent  with  ruin, 
Charles,  for  some  inexplicable  reason,  changed 
his  purpose,  renounced  his  oath,  left  the  city 
in  peace,  and  disclaimed  all  right  and  pre- 
tense of  right  to  the  crown  of  France. 

King  John  still  remained  a  state  prisoner 
in  England.  The  Dauphin  now  found  him- 
self free  to  undertake  his  father's  release. 
But  Edward  III.,  feeling  himself  master  of 
the  situation,  would  grant  no  terms  which  did 
not  compromise  the  nationality  of  France. 
Such  terms  the  peers  and  States-general  could 
not  and  would  not  accept.  The  year  1359 
was  spent  in  negotiations  amounting  to 
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nothing.  At  length  the  English  king  deter- 
mined to  enforce  compliance  with  his  demands 
by  an  invasion  of  his  captive's  kingdom.  With 
a  large  army  he  crossed  the  Channel  and  be- 
gan an  unresisted  march  on  Paris. 

The  Dauphin  had  now  grown  in  years  and 
gained  some  wisdom.  He  shut  himself  up  in  the 
capital  and  refused  to  give  the  English  battle. 
The  latter  encamped  before  the  city  and 
hooted  their  vain  insults  at  the  walls.  After 
this  style  of  siege  had  continued  for  a  brief 
season  Edward  broke  up  his  camp  and  ad- 
vanced in  the  direction  of  Chartres.  He  still 
thought  that  the  French  would  at  length  ex- 
pose themselves  in  open  fight,  but  in  this  he 
mistook  the  enemy.  Time  and  again  the 
Dauphin  renewed  the  negotiations,  and  time 
and  again  King  Edward  demanded  impossible 
concessions.  At  length  he  came  to  the  town 
of  Bretigny,  near  Chartres,  and  there  en- 
camped, with  no  discoverable  purpose  except 
to  enjoy  himself  in  the  enemy's  kingdom. 

Nature  now  came  to  the  rescue  of  the 
French.  While  the  English  lay  at  Bretigny 
a  storm  arose  the  like  of  which  had  not  been 
known  since  the  days  of  the  Merovingians. 
Tradition  has  preserved  a  fabulous  account  of 
the  hailstones  which  pounded  the  English 
camp  into  the  mire.  It  is  recorded  that  six 
thousand  horses  were  killed  in  the  tempest. 
Many  of  the  soldiers  were  beaten  down  never 
to  rise.  Without  reflecting  that  the  French 
were  as  severely  punished  as  himself — that 
their  vineyards  were  torn  to  pieces  and  their 
fields  ruined — Edward  perceived  in  the  catas- 
trophe only  the  wrath  of  heaven  against  him- 
self. He  at  once  inclined  his  ear  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  peace.  The  Dauphin  made  the 
best  use  of  the  changed  mood  of  his  adversary, 
and  the  conditions  of  a  settlement  were  soon 
determined. 

It  was  agreed  that  King  John  should  be 
set  at  liberty,  and  that  his  three  sons,  to- 
gether with  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  should  be 
held  as  hostages  by  the  English  king ;  that 
Edward  should  receive  three  millions  of  crowns 
as  a  ransom  for  his  royal  prisoner ;  that  he 
should  renounce  forever  his  pretensions  to  the 
French  crown,  but  retain  Calais  and  the  re- 
cent conquests  made  by  the  Black  Prince  in 
Guienne. 

As  soon   as  the  treaty  had  been  properly 


ratified  King  John  was  liberated  and  returned 
to  his  own  kingdom.  Great  was  the  rejoicing 
of  the  French,  particularly  of  the  Parisians, 
on  beholding  their  sovereign.  It  was  as 
though  they  had  again  received  him  from  the 
dead.  The  French  nature,  forgetting  its  in- 
juries and  resentment  in  its  exultation,  broke 
forth  with  every  demonstration  of  enthusiasm. 
As  for  King  John  himself,  he  seems  to  have 
been  sobered  and  turned  to  religious  moods 
during  his  imprisonment.  At  any  rate,  he  at 
once  gave  forth  his  attention  of  leading  a  cru- 
sade for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land  from 
the  Turks.  The  project  was  the  crowning 
anachronism  of  the  age.  It  required  a  fond  and 
credulous  spirit  to  imagine  that  Europe — the 
most  enlightened  part  of  Europe — would,  after 
an  interval  of  seventy  years  from  the  capture 
of  Acre,  again  agitate  for  having  the  green 
turban  of  Islam  shaken  in  its  face. 

But  before  the  French  king  could  seriously 
undertake  his  Quixotical  project  his  attention 
was  forcibly  withdrawn  to  the  consideration 
of  a  more  serious  and  practical  matter.  The 
details  of  the  recent  treaty  had  provided  that 
one-third  of  the  three  million  crowns  given  for 
the  king's  ransom  should  be  paid  before  his 
liberation,  and  that  the  payment  of  the  re- 
maining two-thirds  should  be  guaranteed  by 
the  detention  of  the  king's  sons  as  hostages. 
Edward,  with  marked  liberality,  permitted 
the  princes  thus  put  into  his  power  to  remain 
in  Calais,  with  liberty  to  go  as  they  pleased, 
subject  only  to  the  restriction  that  on  every 
fourth  day  they  should  return  to  their  quarters. 
Soon  the  intelligence  was  carried  to  John  that 
two  of  his  sons,  the  dukes  of  Anjou  and 
Berri,  galled  by  the  light  restraint  laid  upon 
them,  had  left  Calais  and  returned  to  Paris. 
Nor  did  his  persuasions  and  commands  avail 
any  thing  with  the  princes  to  return  to  their 
nominal  captivity. 

The  French  king,  believing  that  his  honor 
was  compromised  by  this  conduct  on  the  part 
of  his  sons,  determined  to  keep  the  faith  of  a 
royal  knight  by  going  again  into  captivity. 
Nor  could  any  persuasion  of  his  less  scrupu- 
lous peers  and  ministers  prevent  the  fulfillment 
of  his  purpose.  He  returned  to  England  and 
soon  afterwards  fell  sick  and  died,  in  the  year 
1364.  His  remains,  after  being  honored  with 
a  splendid  funeral  by  the  English  king,  were 
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returned  to  Paris  and  deposited  in  the  abbey 
of  St.  Denis. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  discover  in  this 
struggle  for  the  mastery  between  the  French 
and  English  nations  in  the  fourteenth  century 
the  superiority  of  the  latter.  Both  at  Creey 
and  Poitiers  the  overwhelming  numbers  and 
superior  equipments  and  abundant  supplies  of 
the  French  army,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cour- 
age of  the  leaders  and  the  confident  expecta- 
tion of  victory,  should  have  given  them  an 
easy  triumph  over  the  soldiery  of  England. 
But  the  event  was  otherwise.  Already  the 
English  were  beginning  to  display  that  won- 
derful valor  and  steadiness  in  battle  which  has 
given  to  them  in  more  recent  times  their 
world-wide  fame.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
defects  of  discipline  were  manifest  among  the 
French.  Petrarch,  who  was  contemporary 
with  Edward  and  John,  though  of  little  dis- 
crimination in  many  things,  perceived  the  true 
causes  of  the  superiority  of  the  English  sol- 
diery; but  his  comments  regarding  the  pre- 
vious reputation  of  the  Saxons  are  an  absurd 
misconception  of  the  facts.  He  says: 

"  In  my  youth  the  inhabitants  of  Britain 
were  the  most  cowardly  of  all  the  barbarians, 
inferior  even  to  the  vile  Scotch ;  but  now  the 
English,  having  been  trained  under  a  wise 
and  brave  king,  Edward  III.,  are  become  a 
brave  and  warlike  people.  As  to  the  French, 
•when  you  enter  their  camp  you  might  think 
yourself  in  a  tavern.  The  soldiers  are  doing 
nothing  but  eating,  drinking,  and  reveling  in 
their  tents.  When  called  out  to  battle,  they 
submit  to  no  chief,  obey  no  orders,  but  run 
hither  and  thither  like  bees  that  have  lost 
their  hive ;  and  when  they  are  made  to  fight 
they  do  nothing  for  the  love  of  their  country, 
but  are  wholly  swayed  by  vanity,  interest, 
and  pleasure.'' 

Such  is,  doubtless,  the  true  explanation 
of  the  overthrow  of  France  at  Crecy  and 
Poitiers. 

On  the  death  of  John,  A.  D.  1364,  the 
crown  of  the  kingdom  descended  to  his  son 
CHARLES,  surnamed  the  Wise.  He  received 
an  inheritance  of  exhaustion  and  distress. 
The  kingdom  was  desolate  and  the  treasury 
empty.  The  devastating  effects  of  war  were 
seen  on  every  hand,  and  the  seditious  and 
disloyal  spirit  of  the  feudal  barons  wrought 


havoc  with  the  best  interests  nf  France.  It 
was  in  the  highest  degree  fortunate  that  the 
new  sovereign  was  worthy  of  his  station.  He 
was  the  greatest  and  best  of  the  Valois 
princes,  and  far  surpassed  in  virtue  and  self- 
command  any  king  who  had  occupied  the 
throne  of  France  since  the  days  of  Saint 
Louis.  Charles  adopted  a  new  policy  in  the 
administration  of  the  kingdom.  Instead  of 
spending  his  time  in  the  field  in  directing 
military  movements  in  person,  he  gave  his 
first  attention  to  affairs  of  government  proper, 
and  intrusted  the  command  of  his  armies  to 
able  subordinates,  whom  he  held  responsible 
for  success.  In  this  way  French  generalship 
was  developed ;  nor  was  the  monarch  robbed 
of  the  glory  achieved  by  his  arms.  The  dis- 
tinguished Du  Guesclin  of  Brittany  acquired 
great  reputation  as  a  commander  and  well  de- 
served his  fame.  In  1367  he  was  sent  into 
Spain  to  take  part  in  a  civil  war  which  was 
raging  in  that  country  between  the  Castilians, 
led  by  Henry  of  Trastamare,  and  his  half- 
brother  Pedro,  who  wore  the  crown  of  the 
kingdom. 

But  while  the  party  of  Prince  Henry 
was  thus  aided  by  the  French,  King  Pedro 
invited  the  Black  Prince  to  come  to  his  as- 
sistance, so  that  the  civil  conflict  soon  became 
a  war  between  England  and  France.  In  the 
first  year  of  the  struggle  Du  Guesclin  and  the 
Black  Prince  met  in  battle  near  Najara,  and 
the  former  was  disastrously  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner.  The  French  expedition  in 
Spain  was  completely  wrecked  ;  but  so  far  as 
the  fortunes  of  King  Charles  were  concerned 
he  was  the  gainer  rather  than  the  loser  by 
the  defeat.  For  it  was  the  feudal  lords  with 
their  "  free  companies,"  or  bands  of  independ- 
ent retainers,  who  for  the  most  part  composed 
the  army  of  Du  Guesclin,  and  the  overthrow 
of  this  class  of  society  was  a  benefit  rather 
than  an  injury  to  the  growing  monarchy. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  battle  of  Na- 
jara was  to  confirm  Pedro  the  Cruel  on  the 
throne  of  Castile.  The  people,  however,  were 
by  no  means  won  over  to  his  cause.  The 
same  power  which  had  obtained  was  now  nec- 
essary to  secure  the  crown  to  its  wearer.  It 
was  soon  evident  that,  without  the  support  of 
the  English,  Pedro's  government  would  suffer 
a  revolution.  In  the  face  of  this  fact  the 
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king  took  no  care  to  curb  his  rapacious  dispo- 
sition. The  Black  Prince  became  offended  at 
his  conduct,  withdrew  to  Bordeaux,  and  left 
King  Pedro  to  his  fate.  The  retiracy  of  the 
English  was  the  signal  for  a  revolt  of  the  Cas- 
tili;ins.  They  rose  on  every  side,  overturned 
the  throne  of  Pedro,  killed  him  in  battle,  and 
gave  the  kingdom  to  their  favorite,  Henry  of 
Trastamare. 

Soon  after  his  withdrawal  from  Spain,  the 
Black  Prince  was  taken  sick,  and  suspicion 
blew  abroad  the  rumor  that  he  had  been  poi- 


liomage  for  his  continental  possessions.  When 
he  refused  to  do  so  he  was  declared  a  rebel, 
and  Du  Guesclin,  who  had  now  obtained  his 
liberty,  was  made  constable  of  the  kingdom 
and  commissioned  to  recover  for  the  French 
crown  the  provinces  which  the  English  had 
gained  by  conquest.  Owing  to  the  sickness 
of  the  Black  Prince,  the  command  of  King 
Edward's  armies  in  the  field  was  given  to 
John  of  Gaunt,  fourth  son  of  the  English 
monarch.  Du  Guesclin,  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  war,  avoided  battle  and  sought  to  cut 


DEATH  OF  00M  PEDRO.-Drawn  by  Conrad  Ermish. 


soned.  At  any  rate,  his  health  gave  way 
and  his  spirits  also.  He  became  morose  and 
gloomy,  and  his  temper,  which  had  hitherto 
been  the  admiration  of  his  contemporaries, 
descended  to  petulance  and  vindictiveness. 
The  Gascons  became  discontented,  and  King 
Charles  saw  with  satisfaction  the  growing  dis- 
loyalty of  Edward's  subjects  in  France. 

With  a  policy  not  unmixed  with  craft, 
Charles  encouraged  the  Gascon  nobles  to  break 
off  from  their  allegiance  to  the  Black  Prince. 
By  and  by  the  English  king  was  summoned 
in  the  old-time  fashion  to  go  to  France  and  do 


off  detachments  of  the  enemy  and  to  encour- 
age defections.  The  policy  of  the  French  was 
so  successful  that  the  fortunes  of  the  English 
steadily  waned  until  Edward  III.,  instead  of 
advancing  his  claims  to  the  crown  of  France, 
was  brought  to  the  verge  of  losing  every 
thing  which  he  had  won  in  years  of  warfare. 
At  this  juncture  Du  Guesclin  died,  and  so 
great  was  his  fame  that  several  of  his  generals 
refused  to  be  his  successor.  But  this  irrepa- 
rable loss  to  the  French  was  fully  counterbal- 
anced by  the  death  of  the  Black  Prince,  who. 
after  returning  with  ruined  constitution  to 
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Enirland,  lingered  for  a  brief  season,  and  ex- 
pired in  1376.'  In  the  following  year  King 
Md ward  died,  and  the  crown  descended  in 
Richard  II.,  son  of  the  Black  Prince. 

While  tin;  all'airs  at'  France  and  England 
were  thus  brought  to  a  conclusion  little  favor- 
able to  the  interests  of  the  latter  country,  the 
king  of  Navarre  maintained  his  hostile  atti- 
tude toward  the  House  of  Valois.  It  appears 
that  the  ruler  of  the  Navanvse  was  not  above 
subtlety  and  murderous  intent.  He  is  ac- 
cused of  being  privy  to  the  death  of  King 
Charles,  though  the  accusation  was  never  es- 
tablished by  positive  proof.  The  deed  is 
thought  to  have  been  done  by  the  agency  of 
the  son  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  who,  with 
some  attendants,  had  been  sent  on  a  pre- 
tended mission  to  the  French  capital.  To 
them  the  finger  of  suspicion  was  pointed  with 
so  much  significance  that  they  were  arrested 
and  thrown  into  prison.  Though  the  prince 
himself  escaped  with  his  life,  the  attendants 
were  condemned  and  put  to  death.  After  lin- 
gering until  September  of  1380,  Charles  V. 
died,  being  then  in  the  seventeenth  year  of 
his  reign. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  of  his  time, 
the  reign  of  Charles  of  Valois  was  a  period 
of  progress  in  the  history  of  the  French  mon- 
archy. The  court  became  more  refined  than 
ever  before.  The  manners  of  French  society 
were  greatly  improved.  It  was  the  dawn  of 
that  rare  but  somewhat  affected  culture  for 
which  the  court  circles  of  France  were  des- 
tined in  after  times  to  become  so  noted.  A 
large  part  of  the  new  refinement  should  be  at- 
tributed to  Queen  Jane  of  Bourbon,  who  ac- 
quired the  reputation  of  being  the  most 
elegant  as  well  as  the  most  royal  lady  of 
France.  Though  the  old  absurdities  of  dress 
and  many  of  the  ridiculous  social  formulae  of 
the  Middle  Ages  were  still  upheld,  the  germs 
of  the  new  era,  bursting  into  life  here  and 
there,  were  discoverable  in  the  palaces  of  the 
French  nobility. 

On  the  death  of  Charles  V.  the  crown 
rested  on  the  head  of  his  son,  also  bearing  the 

'One  may  well  muse  over  the  might-have-been 
of  English  history  if  the  Black  Prince  had  lived 
to  inherit  the  crown.  Perhaps,  in  that  event,  the 
Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  had  never  drawn 
the  sword,  the  House  of  Tudor  never  reigned. 


name  of  CHARLES,  and  honored  with  tin:  title 
of  the  Well  Beloved.  The  young  prince  was 
but  thirteen  years  of  age  when  his  lather  died, 
and  a  regency  became  a  nece.-.-itv  of  the  siln- 
ation.  The  same  was  given  to  the  young 
king's  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Anjou;  but  the 
dukes  of  Berri  and  Burgundy,  brothers  of  the 
late  king  and  of  the  regent,  were  jealous  of 
the  ascendency  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou  in  the 
affairs  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  this  jealousy 
were  planted  the  seeds  of  a  discontent  and 
turmoil  as  fatal  to  the  interests  of  France  as 
were  the  parallel  disturbances  and  revolutions 
occasioned  by  the  strifes  of  York  and  Lancas- 
ter in  England. 

Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  regency, 
Joanna,  queen  of  Naples,  herself  a  princess 
of  the  House  of  Anjou,  became  involved  in  a 
difficulty  with  her  heir,  Charles  Durazzo,  and 
undertook  to  exclude  him  from  the  succession 
by  appointing  the  Duke  of  Anjou  in  his  stead. 
Durazzo,  however,  gained  possession  of  the 
kingdom ;  but  the  French  regent  was  in  no 
wise  disposed  to  yield  the  claim  which  had 
been  given  him  by  the  queen.  He  accord- 
ingly seized  upon  the  royal  treasury  of  France, 
together  with  a  secret  accumulation  of  gold 
and  silver  which  had  been  hidden  in  one  of 
the  palaces,  and  with  the  means  thus  accumu- 
lated proceeded  to  equip  a  large  army  for  the 
invasion  of  Italy  and  the  establishment  of  hia 
pretensions  to  the  Neapolitan  crown. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  expedition  the  duke 
gained  some  advantage  over  the  army  of  Du- 
razzo, but  the  tide  soon  turned,  and  one  disas- 
ter followed  another  until  the  French  cause 
was  utterly  ruined.  The  army  of  Charles  was 
routed  and  dispersed.  The  baggage  and  supply 
trains  were  captured.  All  the  treasures  of 
which  France  had  been  despoiled  to  maintain 
the  ill-starred  campaign  were  wasted  or  taken 
by  the  enemy.  It  is  related  that  of  all  the 
gold  and  silver  which  the  regent  carried  out  of 
France  only  a  single  drinking-cup  was  saved. 
In  complete  humiliation  the  duke  made  his 
way  back  to  Paris,  and  presently  died  of  mor- 
tification and  despair. 

Notwithstanding  the  complete  collapse  and 
failure  of  the  expedition  against  Naples,  the 
claims  of  the  Duke  of  Aujou  to  that  kingdom 
were  renewed  by  his  son  Louis,  who,  after  his 
father's  death,  assumed  the  title  of  Louis  II., 
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king  of  Naples.  But  the  pretensions  thus  ad- 
vanced had  only  a  fictitious  importance,  being 
valuable  to  future  rulers  of  France,  ambitious 
to  invade  Italy,  rather  than  to  the  contempo- 
raries of  the  House  of  Valois. 

The  absence  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou  in  the 
Neapolitan  war  furnished   the  Duke  of  Bur- 


YOUNG  CHARLES  VI.  IN  THE  FOKEST 

gundy  with  a  good  pretext  for  seizing  upon 
the  regency.  More  aspiring  than  his  brother, 
he  used  the  resources  of  the  kingdom  and  the 
young  king  himself  as  the  means  of  promoting 
his  own  ambitions.  One  of  the  steps  in  his 
progress  was  his  marriage  with  the  heiress  of 
Flanders,  with  whom  he  expected  sooner  or 
later  to  receive  the  earldom  of  her  father. 
Shortly  afterwards,  when  the  Flemings  rose  in 


revolt,  the  French  duke  made  his  relationship 
the  pretext  for  interference.  He  advanced 
into  Flanders  at  the  head  of  a  large  army, 
and  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  insurgents 
in  the  battle  of  Rosbec.  The  affairs  of  the 
earldom  were  settled  on  a  basis  satisfactory  to 
the  duke,  and  he  returned  in  triumph  to 
Paris. 

In  the  mean  time 
an    insurrection    had 
broken    out    in    the 
French  capital.     The 
taxation  had  become 
so  burdensome  as   to 
be  no  longer  endured. 
A  great  mob  had  risen 
and     almost     gained 
possession  of  the  city. 
But     the     victorious 
Duke    of    Burgundy 
soon    suppressed    the 
revolt,  and  made  the 
rash    insurgents    feel 
the  full  force  of  his 
vengeance.     Some  he 
beheaded,    some    im- 
prisoned, and    others 
put    into    sacks    and 
drowned  in  the  Seine. 
On  arriving  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  Charles 
VI.  took  in  marriage 
the  Princess  Isabella 
of  Bavaria;   but  the 
new    queen    brought 
nothing  of  dignity  or 
reputation  to  the  court 
of  France.    Her  man- 
ners, indeed,  were  of 
so  low  an  order  as  to 
undo  in  some  measure 
the  work  of   culture 
which  had  been  begun 

by  Queen  Jane.  To  this  unfortunate  circum- 
stance must  be  added  the  depravity  of  the  king 
himself,  whose  education  had  been  neglected, 
and  whose  character  had  little  of  manhood  and 
nothing  of  the  kingly  quality.  His  great  bod- 
ily strength  and  a  certain  easiness  of  temper, 
like  that  of  the  second  Charles  Stuart  of 
England,  were  his  best  recommendations  to 
public  favor  and  esteem. 
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The  recollection  of  the  still  recent  invasion 
of  France  by  Edward  III.,  of  the  victories  of 
Crecy  and  Poitiers,  and  of  the  conquests  made 
by  the  Black  Prince  was  fresh  in  tin-  mind  of 
Charles  VI.,  and  he  resolved  to  repay  the  ag- 
gressive English  in  their  own  coin.  It  was 
found,  however,  when  it  came  to  planning  an 
expedition  against  the  British  Islands,  that 
the  French  had  no  fleet  sufficient  for  such  an 
enterprise.  The  equipment  of  such  an  arma- 
ment was  accordingly  undertaken,  and  the 
year  1386  was  spent  in  that  work.  Nine 
hundred  ships  were  built  and  collected  at  the 
port  of  Sluys,  and  every  preparation  of  men 
and  means  was  made  to  secure  the  success  of 
the  campaign.  Such,  however,  was  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  Duke  of  Berri  that  one  obstacle 
after  another  was  thrown  in  the  way  of  the 
expedition,  and  the  departure  was  so  delayed 
that  the  season  of  storms  set  in  and  rendered 
sailing  perilous.  The  French  were  so  inex- 
pert as  seamen  that  the  fleet  was  badly  man- 
aged, and  when  overtaken  with  adverse  winds 
was  dispersed  and  wrecked. 

The  remainder  of  the  vessels  returned  to 
the  French  coast,  and  in  the  next  year,  1387, 
the  armament  was  refitted  and  again  made 
ready  to  cross  the  Channel.  But  the  same 
delays  were  again  caused  as  in  the  previous 
departure.  The  Duke  of  Brittany,  acting 
under  the  influence' of  his  enmity  against  the 
Constable  Du  Clisson,  and  ready  to  assist  the 
fortunes  of  the  English,  sent  a  perfidious  in- 
vitation to  the  constable  to  pay  him  a  visit, 
but  when  the  latter  accepted  the  invitation, 
he  was  detained  as  a  prisoner.  The  French 
armament  was  thus  deprived  of  a  commander, 
and  those  who  had  joined  the  expedition  left 
the  fleet  and  scattered  to  their  homes. 

In  the  mean  time  the  king,  on  arriving  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  with  some  show  of 
self-assertion,  took  the  government  into  his 
own  hands  and  dismissed  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy from  the  regency.  He  took  his  own 
brother  Louis,  duke  of  Orleans,  as  his  chief 
adviser,  and  restored  to  favor  many  of  the 
servants  and  ministers  of  his  father.  There 
was  a  brief  period  of  what  promised  to  be  a 
reform  in  the  government;  and  the  French, 
in  gratitude  for  this  spasmodic  display  of  vir- 
tue on  the  part  of  their  king,  conferred  on 
him  his  title  of  Well  Beloved. 


But  it  was  impossible  that  such  a  charac- 
ter as  that  nf  diaries  VI.  should  lonir  adhere 
to  the  policy  of  reform,  drnmistanci-i  con- 
spired with  liis  own  disposition  to  turn  the 
salutary  current  of  public  affairs  into  the 
muddy  flats  of  violence  and  depravity.  Shortly 
after  the  abolition  of  the  regency  a  certain 
Peter  de  Crayoa,  a  tool  of  the  Duke  of  Brit- 
tany, waylaid  the  constable  Du  Clisson  in  the 
streets  of  Paris  and  gave  him  what  lie  sup- 
posed to  be  a  fatal  stab.  The  wound,  how- 
ever, was  not  mortal,  and  the  constable  ap- 
pealed to  the  king  for  justice  and  vengeance. 
Charles  readily  sympathized  with  the  passion 
of  his  wounded  minister,  and  an  army  was 
raised  to  retaliate  on  the  Duke  of  Brittany 
for  his  conduct.  The  latter  refused  to  give 
up  the  assassin,  and  in  1391  the  king  ad- 
vanced against  him.  At  the  town  of  Mans, 
which  had  been  appointed  as  a  place  of  ren- 
dezvous, the  king  was  seized  with  a  fever,  and 
as  he  proceeded  on  the  march  through  the 
heat  and  dust  of  August,  he  fell  into  a  delir- 
ium, and  in  his  frenzy,  while  still  on  horse- 
back, made  an  attack  on  his  guards,  whom  he 
imagined  to  be  enemies.  He  was  with  diffi- 
culty seized  and  bound  and  conveyed  back  to 
Mans.  Such  was  the  shock  given  to  the  ex- 
pedition by  the  king's  sudden  insanity  that 
the  punishment  of  the  Duke  of  Brittany  was 
forgotten  in  the  general  anxiety  of  the  cap- 
tains and  soldiers. 

After  a  season  Charles  returned  to  his 
senses,  but  his  restoration  was  not  complete. 
In  1393,  during  the  wedding  ceremony  of 
one  of  the  queen's  maids-of-honor,  the  king 
and  five  of  his  companions  disguised  them- 
selves after  the  manner  of  the  times  among 
the  nobility  and  appeared  at  the  nuptials  in 
the  character  of  savages,  clad  in  coarse  gar- 
ments covered  with  flax.  While  passing 
along  in  the  procession  one  of  the  disguised 
came  too  near  a  flambeau  and  his  flaxen  gar- 
ments caught  on  fire.  In  a  moment  the 
whole  five  were  enveloped  in  flames,  and  four 
of  them  burned  to  death.  The  fifth  jumped 
into  a  cistern  and  saved  his  life.  The  king, 
who  was  fortunately  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  others  conversing  with  the  Duchess  of 
Berri,  was  wrapped  by  her  in  her  mantle  and 
thus  preserved  from  the  holocaust;  but  the 
shock  to  his  nerves  was  such  as  to  induce  a 
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return  of  his  malady.  The  second  attack 
proved  to  be  more  serious  than  the  first,  and 
Charles  never  again  recovered  his  reason. 

The  disaster  thus  entailed  on  France  was 
more  serious  than  would  have  been  the  death 
of  the  king.  His  condition  was  precisely  such 
as  to  give  full  opportunity  for  the  renewal  of 
the  quarrel  and  bitterness  which  had  pre- 
vailed during  the  regency. 

The  civil  strife  which  now  ensued  in  the 
kingdom  was  on  behalf  of  the  dukes  of  Bur- 
gundy and  Orleans,  the  former  the  uncle  and 
the  latter  the  brother  of  the  king.  The  angry 
contention  of  the  opposing  factions  was  in- 
tensified by  the  jealousies  of  the  two  duch- 
esses. From  this  time  forth  it  appeared  that 
although  woman  was  excluded  by  the  Salic 
law  from  the  throne  of  France,  she  was  nev- 
ertheless capable  of  becoming  the  power  be- 
hind the  throne,  wielding  by  her  influence  in 
society  and  her  disposition  to  intrigue  a  scep- 
ter which,  though  shadowy,  swayed  the  desti- 
nies of  the  realm  more  effectively  than  the 
real  baton  of  the  king. 

The  civil  turmoil  thus  unfortunately  engen- 
dered was  scarcely  abated  by  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  which  event  occurred  in 
1403.  Prince  John,  the  duke's  son,  inherited 
not  only  his  father's  titles  and  estates,  but 
also  his  father's  animosities.  The  struggle  of 
uncle  with  nephew  now  became  a  struggle  of 
cousin  "with  cousin,  and  the  incidents  of  the 
strife  were  marked  with  all  the  violence  and 
vindictiveness  of  which  human  nature,  under 
the  sway  of  cruelty  and  ambition,  could  well 
be  capable.  When  neither  of  the  dukes 
could  overcome  the  other  by  any  of  the  means 
known  to  honorable  warfare,  resort  was  had 
to  assassination,  the  last  weapon  of  the  treach- 
erous. In  this  instance  it  was  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  who  added  to  the  measure  of  his 
guilt  the  crowning  atrocity  of  murder.  Hav- 
ing formed  a  plot  against  his  cousin's  life,  he 
had  him  stricken  down  by  an  assassin  in  the 
streets  of  Paris. 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  Prince  Charles,  son 
of  the  murdered  duke,  to  take  up  his  father's 
cause  and  to  appeal  to  France  for  vengeance. 
The  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  summoned  to  the 
capital  to  answer  for  the  murder  of  his  cousin  ; 
but  he  came  attended  by  so  large  a  retinue  of 
armed  men  that  the  judges  were  obliged  to 


acquit  him  of  the  crime.  Nor  did  the  people 
rise  in  behalf  of  the  House  of  Orleans,  for 
the  late  duke  had  done  so  much  violence  to 
public  and  private  right  as  to  alienate  the  af- 
fections of  the  populace.  The  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy was  admitted  into  the  capital,  and  the 
proud  Duchess  of  Orleans,  unable  longer  to 
face  her  rival,  died  of  rage  and  despair. 

In  the  mean  time  Duke  Charles,  finding 
himself  without  the  support  requisite  to  cope 
with  the  victorious  Burgundians,  sought  to 
strengthen  himself  by  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  the  Count  Armagnac.  From  this 
circumstance  the  Orleanist  faction  became 
known  as  the  ARMAGNACS.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  great  struggle  between  the  English  Houses 
of  York  and  Lancaster,  the  opposing  partisans 
assumed  badges  by  which  they  were  henceforth 
distinguished,  that  of  Orleans  being  a  white 
scarf  with  the  cross  of  St.  George,  and  that 
of  Burgundy  a  red  scarf  with  the  cross  of  St. 
Andrew.  Meanwhile  the  poor  king,  of  whose 
person  the  warring  factions  were  constantly 
striving  to  gain  possession,  wandered  on 
through  the  chartless  morasses  of  insanity, 
and  when  at  intervals  the  star-gleam  of  mo- 
mentary reason  shot  into  his  clouded  under- 
standing, he  would  fain  shake  off  both  the  self- 
ish partisans  who  sought  to  rise  upon  his  ruin. 

The  only  circumstance  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  the  kingdom  was  the  peaceful  re- 
lations with  England.  In  that  realm  the 
feeble  RICHARD  II.,  son  of  the  Black  Prince, 
had  had  a  brief  and  inglorious  reign,  termi- 
nated by  the  usurpation  of  his  cousin,  Henry 
Lancaster,  who  took  the  throne  with  the  title 
of  HENRY  IV.  But  the  latter  was  little  more 
successful  than  his  predecessor,  nor  was  the 
internal  condition  of  the  kingdom  sufficiently 
healthy  to  permit  the  monarch  to  engage  in 
foreign  war.  In  1413,  however,  the  English 
king  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  daring 
and  soldierly  son,  HENRY  V.  Two  years  after 
his  accession,  he  raised  an  army  of  forty-six 
thousand  men,  crossed  the  Channel  to  Havre, 
reasserted  the  claims  of  his  great-grandfather 
to  the  throne  of  France,  and  laid  siege  to 
Harfleur.  This  place  was  soon  taken,  and  the 
news  of  the  capture  had  the  effect  in  Paris  to 
still  for  a  time  the  angry  contentions  of  the 
Armagnacs  and  the  Burgundians. 

But  when   the   French   army  was   thrown 
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into  the  field  its  progress  was  greatly  delayed 
by  the  rivalry  of  the  leaders.  Meanwhile 
Henry  advanced  by  way  of  Calais  to  AGIN- 
COITRT,  where  he  arrived  in  the  middle  of 
autumn,  1415.  Here,  on  the  24th  of  October, 
the  third  great  battle  between  Mediaeval 
France  and  England  was  fought,  and  the  re- 
sult was  as  disastrous  to  the  former  country  as 
had  been  her  overthrow  on  the  fields  of  Crecy 
and  Poitiers.  Again  the  want  of  discipline  in 
the  French  army  was  painfully  apparent. 


of  life  to  which  they  had  given  themselves  up 
in  the  enemy's  country  had  so  broken  the 
health  of  the  army  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of 
wonder  that  King  Henry  had  won  the  battle. 
After  the  conflict  he  felt  constrained  to  recu- 
perate his  wasted  energies  by  rcturn'mir  to  Eng- 
land. The  French  leaders,  meanwhile,  ac- 
cording to  the  folly  of  the  age,  fell  to 
quarreling  as  to  who  should  have  the  office 
of  constable,  made  vacant  by  the  death  of 
D'Albret. 


ROVING  BANDS  OF  ARMAGNACS. 
Drawn  by  John  Sbcenberg. 


Rushing  forward  to  the  onset  without  order  or 
command,  the  knights  and  nobles  were  cut 
down  by  hundreds.  The  Constable  D'Albret, 
who  was  commander-in-chief,  the  Duke  of 
Alencon,  and  two  brothers  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  were  slain,  and  the  dukes  of  Or- 
leans and  Bourbon,  with  fourteen  hundred 
other  knights  and  noble  warriors,  were  taken 
prisoners. 

Though  the  victory  of  Agincourt  was  de- 
cisive, the  English  were  little  able  to  avail 
themselves  of  their  success.  For  the  heat  of 
the  recent  summer,  and  the  luxurious  manner 


The  mind  of  France  was  now  agitated  with 
the  question  of  the  succession.  The  Princes 
Louis  and  John,  eldest  sons  of  the  insane 
Charles  VI.,  died  under  suspicion  of  poison. 
The  third  son,  bearing  his  father's  name,  had 
taken  in  marriage  the  Princess  Mary  of  Anjou, 
daughter  of  Louis  H.,  titular  king  of  Naples. 
It  was  that  imaginary  sovereign  who  was  sus- 
pected of  poisoning  Louis  and  John  in  order 
to  make  way  for  his  son-in-law  to  inherit  the 
crown  of  France.  The  Prince  Charles,  now 
become  Dauphin  of  the  kingdom,  joined  the 
faction  of  the  Armagnacs,  and  his  mother. 
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who  adhered  to  the  fortunes  of  the  Burgim- 
dians,  was  thrown  into  prison.  Escaping  soon 
afterwards,  she  became  one  of  the  most  deadly 
enemies  of  her  son. 

In  the  year  1418  a  dreadful  riot  occurred 
in  Paris.  The  Burguiidian  faction  gained 
possession  of  the  city  and  put  their  opponents 
to  the  sword  and  gallows.  The  Duke  of  Ar- 
magnac  was  killed,  and  his  leading  followers 
perished  with  him.  The  life  of  the  Dauphin 
was  saved  by  Du  Chastel,  who  hurried  him  to 


ship;  but  just  as  the  duke  was  kneeling  to 
kiss  the  hand  of  Charles,  the  co-conspirators 
of  the  latter  sprang  from  their  covert  on  the 
bridge  where  the  meeting  was  held,  and  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  fell  under  their  swords. 
His  estates  and  titles  descended  to  his  son 
Philip,  surnamed  the  Good. 

No  sooner  had  the  latter  become  Duke  of 
Burgundy  than  he  laid  a  plan  for  the  complete 
overthrow  of  the  House  of  Valois.  He  en- 
tered into  negotiations  with  Henry  V.  of 


BATTLE  OP  AGINCOURT. 


the  Bastile  and  secreted  him  until  he  could 
make  his  way  out  of  Paris.  The  queen- 
mother  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  made  a 
triumphal  entry  into  the  capital,  little  regard- 
ing the  bloody  pavements  still  reeking  with 
the  gore  of  the  Armagnacs. 

In  a  short  time  a  conspiracy  was  formed 
between  the  Dauphin  and  Du  Chastel  to  take 
the  life  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  Nor 
would  it  be  easy  to  say  whether  the  prince  or 
the  duke  was  more  treacherous  in  contriving 
to  destroy  the  other.  With  well-dissembled 
purpose  each  met  the  other,  pretending  friend- 


England,  with  a  view  of  securing  to  the 
latter  the  succession  to  the  French  crown. 
The  insane  Charles  VI.  still  lingered  as  the 
nominal  head  of  the  nation.  Philip  the  Good 
contrived  to  have  King  Henry  declared  re- 
gent of  France  and  rightful  successor  to  the 
throne  when  the  distempered  Charles  should 
cease  to  be.  As  a  preparatory  measure,  the 
Princess  Catherine,  daughter  of  the  king,  was 
given  to  Henry  as  his  queen,  and  it  was  hoped 
by  the  managers  that  the  issue  of  this  mar- 
riage should  inherit  the  united  crowns  of  the 
two  kingdoms.  Meanwhile  the  Dauphin,  ac- 
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corapunied  by  his  adherents,  including  several 
of  the  peers  and  some  of  the  professors  in  the 
University  of  l';iri.-,  retired  to  Poitiers  and 
awaited  what  turn  soever  might  IK-  made  by 
the  wheel  of  fortune. 

In  1421  (^in  i  n  Catherine  presented  her 
lord  with  an  Iwir.  In  great  joy  at  the  event 
the  king  took  the  child  to  Paris,  and  there 
both  he  and  the  royal  infant  were  crowned. 
But  as  to  King  Henry  V.  the  end  was  now 
at  hand.  He  died  at  Vincenuea  in  August 
of  1422,  bequeathing  the  regency  of  France 
to  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  the 
English  crown  to  his  infant  son,  afterwards 
HENRY  VI.  Nor  did  the  disordered  faculties 


grip  on  the  country.  It  thus  became  neces- 
sary that  Cn MILLS,  VII.  should  have  his  coro- 
nation performed  at  Poitiers.  And  so,  with 
a  feeble  show  <>f  pomp  ami  an  actual  display 
of  poverty,  the  new  reign  was  ushered  in!1 

Meanwhile  the  English,  ready  to  gain  ad- 
vantage from  every  circumstance,  sought  to 
profit  by  the  transfer  of  the  crown.  The 
Duke  of  Bedford  and  his  generals  sallied 
forth,  and,  marching  from  town  to  town,  car- 
ried all  before  them.  As  to  the  Burgundians, 
however,  their  union  with  the  foreign  enemies 
of  France  proved  the  ruin  of  the  faction,  for 
their  unpatriotic  conduct  alienated  from  them 
the  affections  of  all  true  Frenchmen.  In  the 
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MASSACRE  OF  ARMAGNACS  BY  THE  BURGUNDIANS. 
Drawn  by  A.  de  Neuvllle. 


of  Charles  VI.  much  longer  tenant  their  mor- 
tal habitation.  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year 
he  died,  being  then  in  the  forty-third  year 
of  his  reign  and  the  thirty-first  of  his  in- 
sanity. ' 

The  coterie  of  nobles  who  adhered  to  the 
fortunes  of  the  Dauphin  were  not  slow  to 
proclaim  him  king.  It  appears  that  the  real 
heart  of  France  had  never  sympathized  with 
the  Burgumlian  scheme  for  the  establishment 
of  an  English  dynasty,  and  the  proclamation 
of  their  own  prince  was  an  act  well  pleasing 
to  a  majority  of  Frenchmen.  It  was  not  pos- 
sible, however,  that  Charles  should  be  crowned 
at  Rheims,  and  that  for  the  sufficient  reason 
that  Rheims  was  held  by  the  English,  who 
were  not  at  all  disposed  to  relinquish  their 


midst  of  multiplied  losses  Charles  fell  back 
before  his  adversaries,  and  his  army  took  ref- 
uge in  the  city  of  Orleans,  that  being  the 
only  important  place  remaining  in  possession 
of  the  king. 

The  victorious  English  were  not  disposed 
to  stop  short  of  an  absolute  conquest  of  France. 
They  accordingly  advanced  against  Orleans, 
and  in  1428  laid  siege  to  the  city.  The  in- 
vestment was  planned  by  the  Earl  of  Salis- 
bury, who  constructed  a  series  of  towers  to 


1  Tradition  has  preserved  the  story  that  Charles 
the  Victorious,  shortly  after  his  coronation,  being 
in  need  of  a  pair  of  boots,  was  refused  credit  by 
the  bootmaker,  and  obliped  to  go  away  without 
those  articles  BO  essential  to  the  kingly  comfort 
and  respectability. 
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be  brought  against  the  walls,  after  the  mili- 
tary tactics  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  but  the  tow- 
ers were  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  command 
all  parts  of  the  walls,  and  the  Count  of  Du 
Nois,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  royal  forces 
outside  the  city,  succeeded  in  establishing 


JOAN  or  ARC. 

communication  with  the  besieged,  and  in  sup- 
plying them  with  provisions  and  stores. 

During  the  progress  of  the  siege  the  Earl 
of  Salisbury  was  killed,  and  was  succeeded  by 
the  Earl  of  Suffolk.  A  short  time  afterwards, 
as  the  season  of  Lent  approached,  the  Regent 
Bedford  undertook  to  provision  his  army  with 
herring,  in  order  that  the  soldiers  might  not 
commit  the  sacrilege  of  eating  meat  during 
the  period  of  the  interdict.  Hoping  to  defeat 


this  pious  purpose,  the  French  sallied  from 
the  city  and  attacked  the  escort  of  the  supply 
trains.  But  the  English  were  equal  to  the 
emergency.  They  poured  out  of  camp,  joined 
battle  with  the  French,  and  the  Battle  of  the 
Herrings  ended  in  a  complete  victory  for  the 
.  _  besiegers.  The  lie- 
sieged  were  .reduced 
to  the  greatest  de- 
spondency. They  of- 
fered to  surrender  on 
condition  that  the  city 
should  be  delivered  to 
the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  not  to  the 
Earl  of  Suffolk  ;  but 
this  condition  was  re- 
jected with  disdain.1 

Now  it  was  that 
the  slight  figure  of  a 
girl  was  seen  on  the 
smoky  horizon  of  war. 
JOAN  OF  ARC,  daugh- 
ter of  the  peasant  of 
Domremy,  left  her 
father's  house  on  the 
Meuse  and  came  to 
Orleans  to  deliver  her 
suffering  country  from 
the  oppression  of  the 
English  invaders.  Al- 
beit she  had  seen  a 
vision  of  angels.  The 
Virgin  had  appeared 
to  her,  and  had  ad- 
monished her  in  tender 
accents  to  lift  up  the 
Oriflamme  of  sorrow- 
ful France.  The  hated 
Burgundians  had 
made  an  assault  upon 
her  native  village, 

and  La  Pucelle  (for  so  Joan  was  called) 
fired  with  holy  indignation  at  the  outrage. 
The  voices  which  had'  appealed  to  her  be- 
came more  clear  and  distinct.  In  1428  she 
went  to  the  governor  of  Vancouleurs,  but  he 


1  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  regent  Bed- 
ford asked  the  significant  question  whether  the 
French  thought  him  fool  enough  to  "beat  the 
bush  while  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  caught  the 
hare." 
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rejected   her   pretensions    with   scorn.     After- 
wards she  sought  the  king  himself,  and   \va< 
granted  an  audience  at  Chinoii,  where  C'harli > 
then  held  his  alleged   rourt.      That   distracted 
prince,  like    a   drowning   man,   was  ready  to 
grasp  at  a    feather. 
The   Maid  told  him 
of  her  mission  torai-e 
the  siege  of  Orleans,       U 
and    to    escort    him- 
self to  Rhcims,  to  be 
crowned  in  that  an- 
cient and   honorable 
city.    Although  most 
of  the    king's   cour- 
tiers considered  Joan 
insane,  or,  worse  than 
that,  a  dealer  in  the 
Black   Art,  come  to 
work    his    Majesty's 
ruin,  the  king  heard' 
her  with  anxious  at- 
tention, and  in   the 
end  she  was  granted 
a  royal  escort  to  ac- 
company her  on  her 
way  to  Orleans. 

Arriving  at  the 
besieged  city,  the 
maiden  of  Domremy 
soon  inspired  the  dis- 
couraged soldiery 
with  fresh  hopes  of 
success.  She  had  al- 
ready clad  herself  in 
armor,  and  it  was  not 
long  until  she  was 
looked  to  by  the 
French  as  the  Angel 
of  War.  They  did 
her  bidding  with  im- 
plicit faith.  She  com- 
manded in  several  sor- 
ties which  were  made 
against  the  camp  of 
the  besiegers.  Mean- 
while her  fame  reached  the  English  soldiers, 
and  they,  not  less  superstitious  than  the  men 
of  Orleans,  dreaded  the  appearance  of  the 
Maid  as  the  Trojans  feared  the  apparition  of 
Athene.  So  great  a  terror  was  presently 
spread  among  the  besiegers  that  the  invest- 
VOL.  U.-30 


ment  fell  to  pieces,  and  \<y  the  Mav, 

142!),  tin;  siegi;  of  Orleans  was  abandoned. 

As  soon  as  this,  the  first  half  of  her  mis- 
sion, was  accomplished,  .loan  undertook  the 
other  part,  whieh  related  to  the  king.  In  the 


CATHEDRAL  OF  RHETMS. 

mean  time  the  national  spirit  of  France  was 
thoroughly  aroused.  The  people  looked  to 
the  consecrated  banner  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans 
as  to  the  sure  sign  of  victory  and  deliverance. 
She  conducted  Charles  VII.  in  triumph  from 
Chinon  to  Rheims,  where,  in  the  great  cathe- 
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dral,  he  was  crowned  with  enthusiastic  ac- 
clamations. This  done,  Joan  regarded  her 
mission  as  at  an  end.  Whatever  might  have 


been  the  source  and  origin  of  her  power,  she 
believed  that  her  work  was  now  accomplished, 
and  was  anxious  to  put  off  her  soldier's 


F 


WOUNDING  OF  JOAN  OF  ABC. 

Drawn  by  A.  de  Neuville 
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garb  and  return  to  her  father's  cot  by  the 


But  the  French,  having  conquered  under 
her  banner,  were  unwilling  to  spare  her  serv- 
ices. Against  her  judgment  and  conscience, 
she  was  overborne  by  Du  Nois  and  induced 
to  remain  with  the  army.  Her  power,  how- 
ever, was  no  longer 
displayed.  In  the 
beginning  of  winter 
she  took  part  in  an 
assault  which  was 
made  on  Paris,  then 
held  by  the  English 
and  Burgundians. 
The  result  was  a  seri- 
ous repul.se,  in  which 
the  Maid  of  Orleans 
was  wounded  by  an 
arrow.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  she  succeeded 
in  making  her  way 
into  Compeigne, 
which  was  at  that 
time  invested  by  the 
English.  In  May  of 
1430  she  headed  a 
sortie  which  was  made 
against  the  besiegers, 
but  the  movement  was 
a  failure,  and  the 
Maid  was  taken  pris- 
oner. She  was  con- 
veyed to  Beaurevoir 
and  there  confined  in 
a  fortress. 

Afterwards  she  was 
taken  to  Rouen  and 
again  put  into  prison. 
In  the  mean  time,  the 
University  of  Paris, 
then  completely  un- 
der the  influence  of 

the  Burgundians,  and  hoping  to  curry  favor 
with  the  English  by  destroying  her  who 
had  been  instrumental  in  overturning  their 
dominion  in  a  large  part  of  France,  de- 
manded that  she  should  be  tried  on  a  charge 
of  sorcery.  To  this  the  English  authorities, 
more  generous  than  the  Parisian  bigots,  gave 
a  reluctant  consent.  An  inquisition  was  ac- 
cordingly set  to  investigate  the  alleged  crimes 


of  the  girl  of  Domremy.  After  a  trial  of 
several  months'  duration,  the  papers  of  the 
tribunal  were  made  up  and  sent  to  Paris. 
Here  they  were  passed  upon  by  the  magnates 
(if  the  university,  and  a  verdict  rendered  that 
the  acts  and  sentiments  of  the  .Maid  were  of 
diabolical  origin,  and  that  she  should  be 


BURNING  OF  JOAN  OF  ARC. 

burned  at  the  stake.  When  the  sentence  of 
death  was  read  to  her  by  the  Bishop  of  Beau- 
vais  she  was  given  the  alternative  of  recanta- 
tion or  death.  Being  in  mortal  terror,  she 
denied  the  reality  of  her  visions  and  was 
taken  back  to  prison.  But  here  the  voices 
returned,  and  being  caught  in  man's  apparel, 
which  had  been  perfidiously  left  in  her  cell, 
she  was  declared  by  the  bishop  to  have  re- 
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lapsed  into  her  old-time  familiarity  with  the 
devil,  and  was  brought  forth  and  burned  to 
death  in  the  market-place  of  Rouen.  Not 
satisfied  with  the  infamous  deed  which  they 
had  done  on  the  innocent,  the  ecclesiastics 
gathered  up  her  ashes  and  scattered  them  in 
the  Seine.1 

It  is  probable  that  a  part  of  the  ill-success 
of  the  English  in  maintaining  their  ascend- 
ency in  France  was  attributable  to  the  dissen- 
sions which  at  this  time  sprang  up  between 
them  and  their  unnatural  allies,  the  Burgtm- 
dians.  A  quarrel  broke  out  in  the  Regent's 
military  household  between  his  brother,  who 
was  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy.  Nor  did  the  antipathy  which 
was  thus  aroused  subside  even  when  Bedford 
brought  the  young  king  of  England  to  France 
and  had  him  crowned  a  second  time  in  the 
capital. 

In  the  year  1435,  the  Burgundian  faction, 
headed  by  their  duke,  openly  renounced  the 
English  alliance  and  went  over  to  Charles. 
The  defection  was  well-nigh  fatal  to  the  En- 
glish cause  on  the  continent.  The  Duke  of 
York  succeeded  the  Duke  of  Bedford  as 
Regent,  and  was  himself  superseded  by  the 
Duke  of  Somerset.  But  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  was  able  to  support  the  tottering 
banner  of  St.  George.  The  city  of  Paris  rose 
in  insurrection  and  expelled  her  English  mas- 
ters, and  in  the  latter  part  of  1437  Charles 
VII.,  after  an  absence  of  seventeen  years 
from  the  kingdom,  reentered  the  city  in  tri- 
umph. But  the  resources  of  France  were  so 
nearly  exhausted  that  want  and  famine  fol- 
lowed hard  in  the  footsteps  of  the  royal  pag- 
eant. Then  came  pestilence  with  its  horrid 
train,  and  she  that  was  destined  to  be  the 
most  gay  and  beautiful  of  modern  cities 
heard  the  howling  of  wolves  in  her  environs 
by  night.  For  the  dead  lay  unburied,  and 
the  streets  were  a  desolation. 

In  the  course  of  the  two  years  following 
tthe  plague  (1439-40)  the  kingdom  began  to 
revive.  Charles  himself  would  fain  have  con- 


1  The  death  of  Joan  of  Arc  did  not  fail  to  fur- 
nish a  theme  of  retributive  justice.  It  is  said 
that  all  of  her  judges  met  violent  and  sudden 
deaths,  though  one  of  them,  the  Bishop  of  Liseux, 
attempted  to  avert  his  fate  and  expiate  his  crime 
by  founding  a  church. 


tributed  something  to  the  welfare  of  his  sub- 
jects. A  truce  was  made  with  the  English, 
and  the  king  set  the  example  of  devoting  hi* 
energies  to  the  pursuits  of  peace.  But  a 
thorn  was  already  prepared  for  the  royal  side. 
The  Prince  Louis,  now  Dauphin  of  the  king- 
dom, began  to  display  that  willful  and  malig- 
nant temper  which  was  destined  to  fill  the  re- 
mainder of  his  father's  life  with  anxiety  and 
bitterness.  While  contriving  to  execute  a 
plan  which  he  had  formed  to  assassinate  a 
member  of  the  royal  household,  the  prince 
was  at  length  arrested  and  banished  for  four 
months  to  the  province  of  Dauphiny.  This 
exile,  which  was  intended  as  a  temporary 
punishment,  inflicted  with  the  hope  of  reform- 
ing the  culprit,  was  destined  to  be  everlasting. 

For  at  the  end  of  his  term  the  obdurate 
Dauphin  refused  to  return  to  Paris,  and  set 
up  a  government  of  his  own,  which  soon 
proved  to  be  as  oppressive  as  his  disposition 
was  refractory.  The  overtaxed  people  of 
Dauphiny  cried  out  to  the  king,  and  the  lat- 
ter sent  a  cohort  into  the  province  to  reiirrest 
his  contumacious  son  and  bring  him  to  the 
capital.  But  Louis,  learning  of  what  was  in- 
tended, abdicated  his  alleged  government  and 
fled  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  at  whose 
court  he  remained  until  the  death  of  the  king. 
That  event  happened  in  1461,  and  appears  to- 
have  been  brought  on  by  starvation;  for  the 
king,  fearing  poison,  refused  to  take  his  food 
until  what  time  his  bodily  powers  were  ex- 
hausted and  nourishment  could  not  restore 
him.  He  expired  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his 
reign,  leaving  the  kingdom  to  the  loving 
Louis,  at  whose  hands  the  father's  mistress, 
Agnes  Sorel,  had  recently  received  her  death- 
draught,  and  from  whom  the  king  had  ex- 
pected a  similar  fate. 

Failure  should  not  be  made  to  recall  the 
attention  of  the  reader  to  the  great  drama 
which  in  the  mean  time  was  enacted  in  the 
East.  Now  it  was  that  the  famous  Empire  of 
the  Byzantine  Greeks  was  reduced  to  the 
limits  of  Constantinople.  The  Turks,  under 
the  lead  of  Mohammed  II.,  hovered  in 
swarms  around  the  contracted  center  of  the 
old  civilization.  So  far  into  the  wide  cham- 
paign of  modern  times  was  flung  the  colossal 
shadow  of  antiquity!  The  capital  of  the  East 
was  well  defended,  and  for  several  years  the 
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Moslems  heat  in  vain  about  the  impregnable 
ramparts.  At  la.-t,  however,  on  tin;  2'.»th  of 
May,  14~>:{,  the  city  was  carried,  and  the  long 
batlled  Turks  gave  free  rein  to  their  pa.-.-ions 
as  they  ru.-lieil  in  and  \-  W  of 

the  paL-u-es  of  the  ( lanan. 

At  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  the 
Dauphin  Louis  was  in  lirahant.  Bearing  of 
that  event,  he  mounted  his  horse  and,  accom- 
panied by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  made  all 
speed  for  the  paternal  kingdom.  The  new 


wage  with  the  ambitions  monarchy  of  France. 
An  alliance,  called  the  League  of  the  Public 
Good,  was  formed  among  the  barons  and  no- 
bles, and  it  soon  became  apparent  that,  there 
was  an  invprcs-ible  conflict  to  lie  waged  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  remnants  of  the  feudal 
aristocracy. 

No  sooner  wa-  Louis  seated  on  the  throne 
than  he  threw  oil'  the  House  of  Burgundy,  by 
whose  aid  he  had  been  supported,  and  thus 
converted  the  powerful  adherents  of  that 


BATTLE  OF  MONTLHERI. 


king  was  already  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  but 
his  character  was  in  most  respects  unworthy  of 
his  years.  He  made  his  entry  into  Paris  with 
an  army,  dismissed  his  father's  ministers,  took 
from  his  younger  brother  all  his  estates  ex- 
cept the  county  of  Berri,  and  filled  every 
vacant  place  with  some  favorite  from  his  own 
followers.  Only  one  merit  was  conspicuous  in 
the  new  government,  and  that  was  force. 

The  initial  character  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
XI.  excited  an  intense  antagonism  among  the 
nobility.  Here  began  that  final  warfare 
which  expiring  Feudalism  was  destined  to 


branch  of  the  royal  family  into  deadly  ene- 
mies. The  dukes  of  Berri  and  Brittany 
were  also  driven  by  bad  treatment  into  the 
ranks  of  the  opposition,  but  the  real  leader- 
ship of  the  feudal  party  fell  to  Count  CHAKLES 
of  Charolais,  surnamed  the  Bold,  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy.  He  it  was  whose  rash 
but  noble  nature,  strongly  in  love  with  the 
old  liberties  of  Mediaeval  Europe,  and  smart- 
ing under  the  sense  of  wrongs  inflicted  by  the 
ungrateful  king,  urged  him  to  unsheath  the 
sword  against  the  oppressor  and  become  the 
champion  of  his  order. 
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The  leaders  of  the  League  called  out  their 
forces  and  began  to  assemble  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Paris.  At  that  time  the  king  was 


CHARLES  THE  HOLD. 


absent  in  the  county  of  Bourbon,  whither  he 
had  been  called  to  put  down  an  insurrection. 
As  soon  as  this  work  was  accomplished,  he 
returned  and  attempted  to  enter  the  capital, 
but  the  Burgundian  forces  were  in  his  way 


near'MoNTLHERi,  and  an  indecisive  battle  en- 
sued, in  which  both  sides  claimed  the  victory. 
Cliarles  the  Bold  retained  the  field,  and  the 
king  succeeded  in  entering  Paris. 

Once  in  his  capital  Louis  adopted  a  policy 
well  calculated  to  rally  the  people  to  his 
standard.  He  reduced  the  rates  of  taxation 
and  admitted  citizen  representatives  to  the 
parliament ;  but  it  soon  appeared  that  these 
concessions  were  merely  for  effect,  having  no 
foundation  in  a  real  preference  for  liberty,  but 
rather  in  the  motives  peculiar  to  a  royal  dem- 
agogue. For  no  sooner  had  the  liberal  meas- 
ures of  the  king  produced  their  effect  than 
he  changed  his  course  even  to  the  extent  of 
expelling  from  the  ministry  all  who  had 
advised  the  popular  statutes. 

When  all  of  the  feudal  armies  had  gath- 
ered into  one,  their  numbers  were  reckoned 
at  a  hundred  thousand  men.  The  essential 
vices  of  the  old  aristocratic  system  now  ap- 
peared in  full  force.  The  leaders  would  not 
concede  the  command-in-chief  to  any  of  their 
number.  Charles  of  Burgundy  was  manifestly 
the  one  upon  whom  should  have  been  devolved 
the  responsibility  of  command,  but  the  jealous- 
ies of  the  dukes  of  Berri  and  Brittany  would 
not  permit  him  to  take  the  post  of  honor  and 
danger.  On  the  other  side  Louis  was 
one.  His  single  will  was  unimpeded 
in  action.  His  plans  had  unity,  and 
he  deliberately  proceeded  to  take 
advantage  of  the  divided  personality 
of  his  enemies.  He  adopted  the 
policy  of  breaking  up  the  League 
by  craft  rather  than  by  force.  By 
appealing  to  the  individual  interests 
of  the  different  leaders  he  soon 
learned  that  each  had  his  price,  and 
that  most  could  be  cajoled  with  fair 
promises,  which  the  king  never  in- 
tended to  fulfill.  In  this  way  it  was 
agreed  that  the  Somme  towns  should 
remain  to  the  House  of  Burgundy, 
and  that  the  Duke  of  Berri  should 
have  Normandy  as  his  duchy.  But 
no  sooner  was  the  confederacy  broken 
up  than  the  nobles  began  to  discover  that 
they  had  been  overreached.  When  the  Duke 
of  Berri  was  about  to  establish  himself  in  his 
province  he  was  suddenly  expelled  by  his 
brother,  the  king,  and  was  driven  into  Brit- 
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tany.  Soou  afterwards  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Charles  tlie  Bold, 
who,  if  his  prudence  had  been  equal  t»  his 
courage,  his  wisdom  to  his  chivalry,  might 
well  have  given  a  check  to  the  career  of  the 
ambitious  king. 

It  was  presently  the  fate  of  Louis  to  fall 
into  a  snare  of  his  own  setting.  In  1467  the 
Flemings,  rarely  at  peace  with  their  sovereign, 
were  in  one  of  their  periodic  revolts.  Ac- 
cording to  the  treaty  of  Conflaus  the  province 
of  Flanders  fell  to  Charles  the  Bold.  The 
suspicion  became  rife  that  the  Flemish  insur- 
rection was  the  indirect  work  of  the  king. 
But  there  was  no  proof  that  such  was  the  case, 
and  the  chief  cause  of  complaint  on  the  part 
of  Duke  Charles  related  not  to  Flanders,  but 
to  the  treatment  meted  out  by  the  king  to 
the  Duke  of  Berri.  In  order  to  settle  this 
matter  a  conference  was  sought  and  obtained 
by  Louis  with  Charles  at  the  castle  of  the  lat- 
ter in  Peronne.  Putting  himself  upon  the 
honor  of  his  powerful  vassal,  the  king  re- 
paired thither,  and  was  making  fair  progress 
in  his  work  of  cajoling  the  duke  out  of  his 
wits,  when  the  news  came  that  the  Flemish 
revolt  had  broken  out  afresh,  and  that  the 
movement  had  undoubtedly  been  instigated 
by  the  agents  of  Louis.  On  learning  this  fact 
Charles  the  Bold  gave  way  to  justifiable  anger, 
shut  up  the  king  in  his  castle,  and  set  a  guard 
to  prevent  his  escape.  Time  and  opportunity 
were  thus  afforded  Louis  to  reflect  upon  the 
legitimate  consequences  of  his  perfidy. 

But  it  was  not  in  the  royal  nature  to  de- 
spair of  extricating  itself  from  the  embarrass- 
ment. He  began  at  once  to  tempt  his  attend- 
ants, and  upon  some  of  them  he  made  such 
impression  as  to  furnish  him  good  grounds  of 
hope.  For  one  or  two  days  there  was  danger 
that  Charles  the  Bold,  in  his  ungovernable 
passion,  would  put  the  king  to  death.  But 
as  he  became  more  calm  he  perceived  the  im- 
policy of  such  a  measure,  and  it  was  presently 
determined  that  Louis  should  have  his  liberty. 

The  royal  prisoner,  however,  was  not  set  free 
without  the  exaction  of  such  terms  as  seemed 
favorable  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  The 
latter  required  that  the  king  should  restore  to 
the  Duke  of  Berri  the  counties  of  Champagne 
and  Brie,  and  that  he  should  accompany  the 
expedition  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion 


in  Flanders.  Louis  was  thus  obliged  to  be- 
come a  participant  in  the  mcrcile«  puni-h- 
inent  of  those  whom  he  himself  had  incited 
to  revolt.  Such  was  the  disastrous  termina- 
tion of  the  king's  visit  to  Peronne  that  the 
witty  people  of  his  capital  made  game  of  the 
royal  adventurer,  and  taught  their  parrots  to 
cry  out  Peronne!  as  his  Majesty's  equipage  was 
passing. 

No  sooner,  however,  was  Louis  safe  within 
his  own  dominions  than  he  began  to  take 
counsel  with  himself  how  to  avoid  the  fulfill- 
ment of  his  pledges.  He  began  to  trifle  with 
his  word,  to  procrastinate,  to  offer  the  Duke 
of  Berri  some  other  provinces  than  those 
which  had  been  pledged,  and  finally  to  set 
aside  the  whole  engagement  as  of  no  effect. 


COAT  OF  ARMS  OF  CHARLES. 


At  length,  in  1471,  the  Duke  of  Berri  died, 
and  it  was  believed  that  Louis  had  procured 
his  taking-off  by  poison. 

The  impetuous  nature  of  Charles  the  Bold 
was  galled  to  an  agony  of  resentment  at  these 
treacherous  proceedings.  He  drew  his  sword 
in  earnest,  carried  the  war  into  Picardy,  and 
spread  terror  wherever  the  banner  of  Bur- 
gundy was  raised.  For  several  yeai>  a  civil 
war,  filled  with  details  as  tedious  as  they  were 
cruel,  was  waged  between  the  Houses  of  Yal- 
ois  and  Burgundy.  At  length  a  new  char- 
acter appeared  on  the  scene  in  the  person  of 
Louis  of  Luxembourg,  count  of  St.  Pol.  This 
nobleman  was  one  of  those  whom  the  king 
had  won  over  from  the  Burgundians  by  mak- 
ing him  constable  of  the  kingdom.  .St.  Pol 
accepted  the  office  with  a  secret  understand- 
ing that  as  opportunity  might  offer  he  would 
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play  iuto  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy. As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Count  Louis 
was  not  for  either  master  save  as  being  so 


might  subserve  his  own  interest.  Soon,  how- 
ever, he  fell  under  suspicion  of  both  the  ill- 
served  duke  and  the  worse-served  king.  They 


MEETING  OF  LOUIS  XI.  AND  CHARLES  THE  BOLD  IN  PEKONNE. 
Drawn  by  A.  de  Neuville. 
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in  their  turn,  for  the  noun-,  forgot  their  own 
enmity  in  the  presence  of  the  double-dealing 
of  the  constable.  They  combined  to  destroy 
him  as  a  traitor,  and  made  an  agreement  tliat 
as  soon  as  St.  Pol  should  fall  into  the  power 
of  either  ho  should  be  ut  ouce  put  to  death 
or  else  be  delivered  to  the  other.  It  hap- 
pened that  the  count 
was  captured  I ,  \ 
Charles,  and  he,  true 
to  hi.s  promise,  sent 
him  a  prisoner  to  the 
king,  who  had  him 
condemned  and  ex- 
ecuted iu  1475. 

In  the  same  year 
of  this  event  Louis  XI. 
was  obliged  to  face 
an  Knglish  army  under 
the  lead  of  King  Ed- 
ward IV.  The  latter 
entered  I-1  ranee  as  the 
champion  of  the  Bur- 
gundian  cause,  but 
Louis  rightly  judged 
that  the  York  ruler 
would  gladly  be  at 
home  if  he  could  be 
with  honor.  He  ac- 
cordingly adopted  the 
plan  of  buying  off  the 
invaders  with  such 
bribes  as  seemed  suited 
to  the  exigency  and 
tastes  of  each.  A 
treaty  was  made  be- 
tween the  two  kings 
on  the  bridge  of  Pa- 
quigni,  and  it  was 
there  agreed  that  the 
friendship  of  the  high 
contracting  parties 
should  be  cemented 

by  the  marriage  of  the  daughter  of  Edward 
to  the  heir  of  France. 

Neither  the  interests  nor  the  wishes  of 
Charles  the  Bold  were  in  any  way  consulted 
in  this  treaty.  He  refused  to  sanction  the 
terms,  but  soon  afterwards  was  sufficiently 
placated  to  assent  to  a  separate  truce  with  the 
French  king  for  a  period  of  nine  years.  His 
warlike  nature,  however,  was  now  fully  de- 


veloped, and  ho  at  once  turned  his  attention 
to  the  province  of  Lorraine,  wlm.-i-  duke  he 
dispossessed  of  the  realm.  He  :il-o  made  an 
attack  on  Savoy,  and  then  on  the  Swiss  can- 
tons. In  the  latter  campaign  he  was  met 
with  a  stubborn  resistance,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1476  was  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Gran- 


DEATH  OF  CHARLES  THE  BOLD. 

son.  But  it  was  a  part  of  Charles's  disposition 
to  be  exasperated  rather  than  made  wise  by 
disaster.  After  his  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the 
Swi<s  mountaineers,  he  rallied  his  forces  and 
renewed  the  conflict  with  as  much  daring  as 
imprudence.  The  result  was  a  complete  over- 
throw in  the  battle  of  Nancy,  which  was 
fought  in  the  beginning  of  1477.  Here  the 
rash  and  impetuous  duke  lost  his  life,  the 
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deed  being  the  work  of  treachery.  A  certain 
Italian  named  Campobasso,  who  had  won  the 
confidence  of  Charles,  turned  traitor  and  or- 
dered his  men  to  kill  him  during  the  battle. 
The  duke,  three  times  wounded,  fell  ou  his 
face  in  a  morass,  and  was  frozen  to  death 
during  the  night.  On  the  morrow  the  Duke 
of  Lorraine  discovered  the  body,  cut  it  from 
the  ice,  and  gave  it  honorable  burial.1 

With  the  death  of  Charles  the  Bold  the 
dukedom  of  Burgundy  was  extinguished. 
The  title  to  that  power  which  had  measured 
swords  with  the  French  monarchy  descended 


JAMES  ARTEVELDE.— Statue  in  Ghent. 

to  Mary,  the  only  child  of  Charles  the  Bold ; 
but  this  princess  was  soon  tossed  helplessly  on 
the  angry  waves  of  revolution.  The  duchy 
of  Burgundy  was  seized  by  Louis.  The  peo- 
ple of  Ghent,  whose  patriotism,  still  burning 
with  the  heat  which  had  been  kindled  in 
the  preceding  century  by  the  great  popular 
leader,  James  Artevelde,  could  not  easily  be 
quenched,  rose  in  insurrection,  killed  their 
governor,  and  declared  their  independence. 

1  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  Duke  of  Lor- 
raine pronounced  his  celebrated  funeral  oration 
of  twelve  words:  "God  rest  his  soul!  He  has 
given  us  much  trouble  and  grief." 


In  vain  did  the  Duchess  Mary  attempt  to 
arouse  the  loyal  sympathies  of  her  people. 
She  proposed  a  marriage  with  the  Dauphin 
of  France  and  the  consequent  permanent  an' 
nexation  of  the  duchy  to  that  kingdom.  But 
this  proposal  was  betrayed  by  Louis  to  the 
subjects  of  Mary,  and  their  discontent  was 
thus  further  aggravated.  Her  ministers  were 
condemned  to  death ;  and  though  in  her  de- 
spair she  went  into  the  market-place  where 
the  scaffolds  were  built  for  execution,  and 
madly  besought  the  angry  population  to  stay 
their  hands  from  the  murder  of  her  faithful 
servants,  her  prayers  and  tears  were  all 
in  vain.  Her  ministers  were  executed 
and  herself  imprisoned.  She  was  obliged 
to  renounce  her  French  marriage,  and 
was  presently  afterwards  united  with 
Prince  Maximilian,  son  of  the  German 
Emperor,  Frederick  III. 

In  1481  the  duchess  died.  Her  claims 
to  Burgundy  were  bequeathed  to  her 
children,  Philip  and  Margaret.  The 
latter  was  sent  into  France  to  be  edu- 
cated, and  was  betrothed  to  the  Dauphin. 
King  Louis  had,  in  the  mean  time, 
fe  wearied  of  the  marriage  engagement  of 
his  son  with  the  daughter  of  Edward  IV. 
|p  of  England.  That  contract  was  accord- 
ingly renounced  in  favor  of  the  union 
of  the  French  heir  with  the  Burgun- 
diau  princess.  This  change  in  the  pol- 
icy of  his  rival  was  a  serious  blow  to 
the  hopes  of  King  Edward,  who  but 
a  short  time  survived  his  disappointment. 
Nor  was  Louis  XI.  destined  much 
longer  to  hold  the  reigns  of  power. 
He  had  lived,  however,  to  triumph 
over  all  his  foes.  He  had  seen  his  plans 
succeed  and  those  of  his  enemies  be  blasted. 
More  than  this,  he  had  witnessed  the  ruin 
of  the  feudal  nobility,  and  the  building, 
under  his  own  auspices,  of  the  great  fabric 
of  French  Monarchy.  The  territory  of 
France  had  been  widened  almost  to  her 
present  limits.  Those  provinces  which  had 
belonged  to  the  English — Normandy,  An- 
goumois,  Touraine,  Poitou,  Saintonge — were 
^incorporated  with  the  kingdom,  and  be- 
came henceforth  essentially  French.  Be- 
tween 1461  and  1483  no  fewer  than  ten  prov- 
inces were  added  to  the  dominions  of  France. 
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Louis,  thus  triumphant  and  abounding  in 
power,  fell  a  prey  to  the  fear  of  death.  With 
broken  constitution,  haunted  with  real  and 
imaginary  terrors,  he  sank  lower  and  lower 
into  gloom  and  despair,  and  in  1483  died, 
pursued  by  the  phantoms  of  his  crimes.  With 
the  close  of  his  reign,  with  the  upbuilding  of 
the  monarchy  on  the 
ruins  of  the  old  feu- 
dal liberties  of  the 
realm,  we  mark  an- 
other period  in  the 
history  of  France. 
Here,  at  a  point 
within  nine  years  of 
the  discovery  of 
America  by  Colum- 
bus, and  within  less 
than  a  generation  of 
the  outbreak  of  the 
Reformation,  we 
make  a  pause  and 
turn  to  the  history 
of  Germany,  pur- 
posing to  sketch  the 
annals  of  that  country 
from  the  close  of  the 
Crusades  to  the  ac- 
cession of  Maximil- 
ian I. 

It  only  remains, 
before  passing  from 
the  two  centuries  of 
French  history  just 
reviewed,  to  note 
with  emphasis  the 
essential  fact,  the 
fundamental  princi- 
ple, which  became 
dominant  in  France 
in  the  times  of  the 
later  princes  of  Va- 
lois ;  namely,  the  sup- 
pression and  break-up 

of  the  feudal  nobility,  and  the  appearance  of 
a  real  King  and  a  real  People.  The  Govern- 
ment of  France  displayed  itself  with  a  vigor 
never  before  witnessed  since  the  days  of  the 
barbarian  monarchy,  and  the  government  was 
civil — no  longer  a  mere  military  force.  In 
commenting  upon  this  notable  period  the  broad- 
minded  Guizot  savs,  with  his  usual  clearnea  : 


"  The  French  government  had  never  been 
more  destitute  of  unity,  of  cohesion,  and  of 
strength  than  under  the  reign  of  Charles  VI. 
<  K;*0-1422),  and  during  the  first  part  of  ih,- 
reign  of  Charles  VII.  At  the  end  of  this 
reign  (1461)  the  appearance  of  every  thing 
was  changed.  There  were  evident  marks  of  a 


LOUIS  XI.  IN  PLESSIS-LEZ-Tol  i;s. 

power  which  was  confirming,  extending,  or- 
ganizing itself.  All  the  great  resources  of 
government,  taxation,  military  force,  and  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  were  created  on  a  great 
scale,  and  almost  simultaneously.  This  was 
the  period  of  the  formation  of  a  standing 
army,  of  permanent  militia,  and  of  compagnies- 
fordorwanee,  consisting  of  cavalry,  free  arch- 
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ers,  and  infantry.  By  these  companies  Charles 
VII.  reestablished  a  degree  of  order  in  the 
provinces,  which  had  been  desolated  by  the 
license  aud  exactions  of  the  soldiery,  even 
after  the  war  had  ceased.  All  contemporary 
liUtorians  expatiate  on  the  wonderful  effects 
of  the  amijin/iiiii  f-d'ordonnance.  It  was  at  this 
period  that  the  taille,  one  of  the  principal  rev- 
enues of  the  crown,  was  made  perpetual — a 
serious  inroad  on  the  liberty  of  the  people, 
but  which  contributed  powerfully  to  the  reg- 
ularity and  strength  of  the  government.  At 
the  same  time  the  great  instrument  of  power, 
the  administration  of  justice,  was  extended 
and  organized  ;  parliaments  were  extended  and 
multiplied,  five  new  parliaments  having  been 
instituted  in  a  short  space  of  time :  under 
Louis  XL,  the  parliaments  of  Grenoble  (in 
1451),  of  Bordeaux  (in  1462),  and  of  Dijon 
(in  1477)  ;  under  Louis  XII.,  the  parliaments 
of  Rouen  (in  1499),  and  of  Aix  (in  1501). 
The  parliament  of  Paris  also  acquired,  about 
the  same  time,  much  additional  importance 
aud  stability,  both  in  regard  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  and  the  superintendence  of 
the  police  within  its  jurisdiction." 

With  a  like  philosophical  clearness  and 
truthfulness  the  same  historian  continues: 

"Before  his  [Louis's]  time  the  government 
had  been  carried  on  almost  entirely  by  force 
and  by  mere  physical  means.  Persuasion,  ad- 
dress, care  in  working  upon  men's  minds,  and 
in  bringing  them  over  to  the  views  of  the  gov- 
ernment— in  a  word,  what  is  properly  called 
policy — a  policy,  indeed,  of  falsehood  and  de- 
ceit, but  also  of  management  and  prudence — 


had  hitherto  been  little  attended  to.  Louis 
XI.  substituted  intellectual  for  material  means, 
cunning  for  force,  Italian  for  feudal  policy. 
Take  the  two  men  whose  rivalry  engrosses 
this  period  of  our  history,  Charles  the  Bold 
and  Louis  XI. :  Charles  is  the  representative 
of  the  old  mode  of  governing;  he  has  recourse 
to  no  other  means  than  violence ;  he  con- 
stantly appeals  to  arms;  he  is  unable  to  act 
with  patience,  or  to  address  himself  to  the 
dispositions  and  tempers  of  men  in  order  to 
make  them  the  instruments  of  his  designs. 
Louis  XI.,  on  the  contrary,  takes  pleasure  in 
avoiding  the  use  of  force,  and  in  gaining  an 
ascendency  over  men  by  conversation  with 
individuals,  and  by  skillfully  bringing  into 
play  their  interests  and  peculiarities  of  char- 
acter. It  was  not  the  public  institutions  or 
the  external  system  of  government  that  he 
changed;  it  was  the  secret  proceedings,  the 
tactics,  of  power.  It  was  reserved  for  modern 
times  to  attempt  a  still  greater  revolution;  to 
endeavor  to  introduce  into  the  means,  as  well 
as  the  objects,  of  public  policy,  justice  in 
place  of  self-interest,  publicity  instead  of  cun- 
ning. Still,  however,  a  great  step  was  gained 
by  renouncing  the  continued  use  of  force,  by 
calling  in  the  aid  of  intellectual  superiority, 
by  governing  through  the  understandings  of 
men,  and  not  by  overturning  every  thing 
that  stood  in  the  way  of  the  exercise  of 
power.  This  is  the  great  change  which, 
among  all  his  errors  and  crimes,  in  spite  of 
the  perversity  of  his  nature,  and  solely  by  the 
strength  of  his  powerful  intellect,  Louis  XI. 
has  the  merit  of  having  begun." 


CHAPTER  xxiv.— GERMANY  IN  FOURTEENTH 

AND    KlKTEENTH    CENTURIES. 


|ITH     the     execution     of 
Prince    Conradin    on    a 
scaffold    in    the    market- 
place of  Naples,  October 
29th,  1268,  the  House  of 
Hohenstaufen  became  ex- 
tinct.1    Then  followed  a 
period  in  German  history  known  as  the  Inter- 
regnum.    Indeed,  a  condition  of  affairs  fit  to 
'See  Book  Fifth,  p.  420. 


be  so  designated  had  supervened  as  early  as 
the  death  of  Conrad  IV.,  in  1254.  Such  was 
the  confusion  of  the  epoch  that  the  German 
people  were  wont  to  call  it  "the  Evil  Time, 
when  there  was  no  Emperor." 

The  prevailing  feature  of  this  troubled  pe- 
riod was  the  want  of  any  central  authority. 
For  a  season  it  appeared  that  the  political  soci- 
ety of  Germany  was  again  broken  up  to  its 
foundations.  After  the  downfall  of  the  Ho- 
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henstaufens,  there  were  more  than  sixty  free 
cities  within  the  limits  of  Germany  Proper. 
There  were  a  hundred  and  sixteen  ecclesiastical 
princes  exercising  the  rights  of  secular  gov- 
ernnient,  besides  a  hundred  independent 
dukes,  counts,  and  hannis;  and  though  many 
wore  ambitious  to  gain  the  Imperial  distinc- 
tion, none  seemed  able  to  rise  against  the  op- 
position of  the  rest. 

At  length,  in  the  year  1273,  a  diet  was 
called  at  Frankfort  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Mayence,  who  proposed  as  a  candidate  for  the 
crown  of  the  Empire  the  Count  RUDOLPH  OF 
HAPSBURO,  then  governor  of  Alsatia.  The 
nomination  was  supported  by  Count  Frederick 
of  Hohenzollern,  and  also  by  most  of  the  ec- 
clesiastics who  were  members  of  the  diet. 
This  circumstance,  together  with  the  personal 
character  of  the  candidate,  and  the  fact  of  his 
having  six  marriageable  daughters  to  whose 
hands  the  electors  might  aspire,  secured  to 
him  the  election.  He  was  chosen  with  the 
title  of  King  of  Germany,  preferring  a  humble 
reality  to  a  glittering  fiction.  By  this  piece  of 
modesty  he  was  soon  enabled  to  make  a  satisfac- 
tory settlement  with  Pope  Gregory  X.,  with 
whom  he  had  a  conference  at  Lausanne  in 
the  first  year  of  his  reign.  The  pontiff  on  his 
part  recognized  the  validity  of  Rudolph's 
election  to  the  throne  of  Germany,  and  sup- 
ported him  with  the  whole  power  of  the 
Church. 

The  new  sovereign  was  not  destined, 
however,  to  have  smooth  sailing  in  the  politi- 
cal ocean.  As  an  assertion  of  sovereignty  he 
laid  claim  to  those  estates  which  were  held  by 
Italian  lords  in  Germany,  and  was  obliged  to 
draw  the  sword  to  make  good  his  authority. 
The  Counts  Ulric  and  Eberhard  of  Wurtem- 
berg  and  Ottocar  II.  of  Bohemia  made  an  al- 
liance against  the  authority  of  the  king,  and 
the  latter  led  forth  his  army  to  suppress  his 
rivals.  He  first  restored  order  in  Wiirtem- 
berg,  and  at  the  same  time  succeeded  in  stir- 
ring up  a  Bohemian  revolt  against  Ottocar. 
The  king  advanced  to  Vienna,  and  after  a 
short  siege  compelled  the  city  to  surrender. 

Ottocar  soon  found  that  the  lion  of  the  tribe 
of  Hapsburg  was  not  to  be  trifled  with,  and 
that  his  own  safety  required  him  to  conclude 
a  peace.  Accordingly,  in  1276,  a  treaty  was 
made,  and  Rudolph  was  constrained  to  re- 


nounce his  claim  to  Carinthia,  Styria,  and 
Austria;  but  it  was  no  part  of  the  purpose 
of  Ottocar  to  maintain  the  peace.  He  imme- 
diately began  to  intrigue  with  the  Poles  and 
other  peoples  in  the  north  of  Germany,  win- 
ning not  a  few  to  his  support.  Tin1  Kmperor 
on  his  side  was  backed  by  the  Count  of  Tyrol, 
by  Frederick  of  Hohenzollern,  by  some  of  the 
bishops,  and  by  the  Hungarians,  with  whom 
he  made  an  alliance.  In  1278  he  marched 
against  the  defiant  Ottocar,  and  fought  with 
him  a  decisive  battle  on  the  river  March. 
The  Bohemian  king  was  killed,  and  all  of  his 
forces  that  survived  the  fight  were  either  dis- 
persed or  taken. 

Rudolph  displayed  the  qualities  of  a  true 
king  in  the  way  in  which  he  used  his  victory. 
No  advantage  was  taken  of  the  fallen  enemy. 
Instead  of  that  the  shattered  fortunes  of  the 
House  of  Bohemia  were  somewhat  restored  by 
the  marriage  of  Rudolph's  daughter  to  Wen- 
ceslaiis,  the  surviving  son  of  Ottocar.  Nor  did 
the  other  German  princes  who  had  aided  the 
Bohemian  king  in  his  attempt  to  overthrow 
the  new  dynasty  experience  at  the  Emperor's 
hands  any  other  than  kind  and  conciliatory 
treatment. 

For  five  years  Rudolph  remained  in  Aus- 
tria. In  1282  a  new  diet  was  held  at  Augs- 
burg, and  that  body,  with  much  unanimity, 
confirmed  the  king's  title  to  the  crown  of  Ger- 
many. Immediately  thereafter  the  Emperor 
began  to  exert  himself  to  the  utmost  to  sup- 
press the  quarrels  and  feuds  which  prevailed 
among  the  German  princes.  He  made  a 
proclamation  of  what  was  called  a  National 
Peace,  forbidding  further  turmoil  and  war 
between  the  Teutonic  states,  and  although  an 
edict  of  the  thirteenth  century  was  altogether 
insufficient  to  bring  in  the  millennium,  yet  a 
great  and  salutary  influence  was  exerted  by 
the  pacific  measures  of  the  king. 

The  second  measure  to  which  Rudolph 
gave  his  attention  was  the  suppression  of  law- 
less violence  in  Germany.  Until  now  the 
robber  knights  and  banditti  had  continued 
their  career  with  almost  as  much  license  and 
ferocity  as  in  the  gloomiest  periods  of  the 
Dark  Ages.  The  king  determined  that  the 
reign  of  the  highwayman's  lust  should  cease. 
To  this  end  bands  of  Imperial  troops  were 
sent  into  the  districts  infested  by  the  robbers, 
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and  their  strongholds,  to  the  number  of  sixty, 
were  broken  up.  Many  of  the  noble  brig- 
ands, who  had  spent  their  lives  in  spreading 
terror  through  all  the  regions  ill  which  they 
had  their  castles,  were  hunted  down  and 
(IraLTL'ed  to  the  gibbet. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  Emperor  gave 
his  thought  to  the  question  of  the  succession. 
In  1290  his  eldest  son  died,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  in  a  diet  held  at  Frankfort,  the 
king  attempted  to  have  his  second  son  Albert 
declared  his  successor.  But  the  scheme  ended 
in  failure ;  for  the  sturdy  electors,  imbued 
with  the  stalwart  virtues  of  the  race,  were 


makers,  and  was  overthrown  in  a  revolution 
headed  by  Albert  of  Hapsburg,  son  of  the 
late  king.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1298 
that  the  diet  formally  abrogated  the  election 
of  Adolph  and  declared  Albert  to  be  king  of 
Germany.  Even  then  the  deposed  ruler 
would  not  yield  without  an  appeal  to  arms. 
A  few  days  after  the  election  of  ALBERT  to  the 
throne  a  decisive  battle  was  fought  between 
his  forces  and  those  of  his  rival.  The  conflict 
resulted  iu  the  complete  overthrow  of  Adolph 
and  his  army.  He  himself,  badly  wounded, 
but  still  fighting  desperately,  was  met  face  to 
face  by  the  king,  and  struck  dead  with  a  blow. 
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more  disposed  in  the  important  matter  of 
choosing  a  king  to  regard  the  law  of  fitness 
than  the  law  of  descent.  At  last,  in  July, 
1291,  within  two  months  of  the  capture  of 
Acre,  the  veteran  Rudolph,  already  seventy- 
three  years  of  age,  died ;  nor  was  the  vast  in- 
fluence which  he  had  exerted  in  the  affairs  of 
Germany,  sufficient  to  determine  at  once  the 
succession  according  to  his  wishes.  Instead 
of  choosing  his  son  Albert  to  succeed  his 
father,  the  electors,  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Mayence,  entered  into  an 
intrigue  with  Adolph  of  Nassau,  who,  by 
promising  every  thing  to  his  supporters,  se- 
cured a  majority  of  their  votes.  In  a  short 
time,  however,  he  became  embroiled  with  his 


The  new  sovereign  had  his  father's  will 
and  genius,  but  few  of  his  father's  virtues. 
He  is  represented  as  of  a  cold  disposition, 
little  regardful  of  the  rights  or  happiness  of 
any  but  himself.  The  larger  part  of  his  reign 
was  devoted  to  the  work  of  establishing  the 
Imperial  succession  to  the  House  of  Hapsburg. 
To  this  one  great  purpose  all  minor  consider- 
ations were  forced  to  yield ;  and  though  such 
a  result  could  not  much  conduce  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  kingdom,  he  was  measurably 
successful  in  carrying  out  his  plans  and  pur- 
poses. In  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he  was 
met  with  the  determined  opposition  of  Pope 
Boniface  VIII.,  who,  though  Albert  had 
promised  much  to  the  Church,  was  offended 
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at  his   haughty  and  arrogant  demeanor,  and 
would  tain  put  a  curb  nil  his  aiul>ilii>n. 

This  Invak  between  tlif  Kmpire  and  Rome 
was  as  much  attributable  to  the  arbitrary 
and  willful  character  of  the  Pope  as  to  the 
assumptions  of  the  <  icrnmn  king.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  at  this  saint-  time  Philip  the 
Fair  of  France  was  under  the  ban  of  Boniface 
for  reasons  not  unlike  those  which  occasioned 
the  break  with  the  Hapsburg.  This  circum- 
stauce  brought  IJmlolph  and  Philip  into  an 
alliance,  and  the  league  was  supported  by  the 
free  cities  of  the  Rhine,  which  were  won  over 
by  a  remission  of  the  taxes  claimed  by  the 
bishops.  In  a  short  time  the  combination 
against  him  had  become  so  formidable  that 
the  Pope  was  led,  for  policy's  sake,  to  make 
overtures  to  Albert,  with  a  view  to  breaking 
up  the  alliance.  To  this  end  Boniface,  who 
was  more  angry  at  Philip  than  at  Albert, 
offered  to  the  latter,  as  the  price  of  abandon- 
ing the  cause  of  France,  the  disposal  of  the 
crown  of  that  kingdom.  For  the  Holy  Father 
had  placed  Philip  under  the  ban  of  excom- 
munication, and  declared  the  crown  a  forfeit. 
But  before  this  imbroglio  could  be  settled  na- 
ture cut  the  complication  by  sending  the  Pope 
out  of  the  world  in  an  insane  rage,  to  which 
he  had  yielded  on  being  seized  by  some  of  his 
Italian  enemies. 

Meanwhile  the  ambition  of  Albert  raised 
up  a  host  of  adversaries.  All  around  the 
horizon  there  were  mutterings  of  rebellion  and 
civil  war.  For  five  years  after  the  death  of 
Boniface  the  Emperor  was  in  a  constant  broil 
with  his  vassals  and  foreign  foes.  In  the  year 
1308  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  enlist  an 
army  in  Baden.  Journeying  thither,  accom- 
panied by  a  certain  Prince  John,  who  was  his 
nephew,  but  whose  kinship  of  blood  had  not 
expelled  disloyalty  from  his  nature,  and  four 
other  knights  who  also  had  in  them  the  poison 
of  treachery,  he  was  seized  by  them  while 
crossing  a  river  and  landed  on  the  other 
bank,  only  to  be  murdered.  The  conspira- 
tors, however,  gained  no  advantage  from  their 
bloody  deed.  The  Empress  Elizabeth,  whose 
character  was  not  dissimilar  to  that  of  her 
slain  lord,  proved  fully  equal  to  the  task  of 
avenging  his  murder.  With  that  excess  of 
cruelty  for  which  the  enraged  woman  in  power 
has  always  been  so  noted,  she  seized  upon  the 


families  and  relatives  of  those  who  had  engaged 
in  the  plot  against  her  lm>hand,  and  hail  tin-in 
butchered  to  the  number  of  a  thousand.  The 
immediate  perpetrators  of  the  erime,  with  the 
exception  of  Prince  John,  were  put  to  death 
with  torture.  As  for  the  chief  conspirator, 
he  made  good  his  escape  ;  nor  is  it  certain  to 
what  fate  his  after  life  was  devoted.  The 
spiteful  history  of  the  fourteenth  century  was 
obliged  to  content  itself  by  branding  him  with 
the  infamous  title  of  the  Parricide ! ' 

One  of  the  marked  features  in  the  history 
of  Germany  at  this  epoch  was  the  caution 
and  conservatism  of  the  electors  of  the  Em- 
pire. They  were  in  no  hurry  when  one  ruler 
died  to  choose  another  in  his  stead.  In  the 
present  emergency  the  Archbishop  of  May- 
ence  entered  into  correspondence  with  other 
high  ecclesiastics  to  secure  the  crown  to  the 
Count  Henry  of  Luxembourg.  A  diet  was 
held  at  Coblentz,  and  after  a  canvass  of  the 
merits  of  various  candidates  Count  Henry  was 
chosen  king.  In  the  beginning  of  1309  he 
•was  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  took  the 
title  of  HENRY  VIL 

The  first  complication  arising  after  the  ac- 
cession of  the  new  ruler  was  a  clash  between 
the  Imperial  authority  and  that  of  the  free 
cities  of  the  Rhine.  Owing  to  the  depleted 
condition  of  the  treasury  it  became  necessary 
to  reimpose  the  taxes  on  those  municipalities 
which,  by  the  previous  edict,  had  been  freed 
therefrom.  In  doing  so  King  Henry  found 
it  desirable  to  compensate  the  cities  by  en- 
larging their  corporate  rights.  In  some  of  his 
measures  he  displayed  a  liberality  of  policy 
worthy  of  a  more  enlightened  age.  Austria 
was  given  to  the  sons  of  murdered  Albert  of 
Hapsburg,  and  the  body  of  that  monarch,  as 
well  as  that  of  Adolph  of  Nassau,  was  in- 
terred with  honor  in  the  burial-place  of  the 
cathedral  of  Speyer.  About  the  same  time 


1  It  is  said  that  Albert  of  Hapsburg  was  in  his 
personal  aspect  one  of  the  most  repulsive  mon- 
archs  of  whom  the  Middle  Ages  could  boast.  Be- 
sides the  peculiar  pains  taken  by  nature  to  write 
her  displeasure  on  his  visage,  his  countenance  was 
marred  by  the  loss  of  an  eye,  for,  when  poisoned 
in  his  youth,  the  learned  physicians  to  whom  he 
was  intrusted  took  out  one  of  his  eyeballs  and 
hung  him  up  by  the  heels,  in  order  that  the  poison 
might  escape  through  the  artificial  foramen  in  his 
head  ! 
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the  son  of  Henry,  though  only  fourteen 
years  of  age,  received  as  his  bride  the  heiress 
of  Bohemia,  daughter  of  Wenceslaiis  II. — an 
event  which  showed  that  the  king  was  look- 
ing to  the  union  of  the  Bohemian  crown  with 
that  of  the  Empire. 

In  the  next  place  Henry  renewed  the  pro- 
ject of  Kudolph  of  Hapsburg  for  the  e*t;il>- 
lishment  of  a  national  peace  throughout  Ger- 
many. To  promote  this  object  a  diet  was 
called  at  Frankfort  in  1310,  and  another  edict 


Germany.  In  this  purpose  he  was  supported 
by  the  Pope,  as  also  by  the  German  princes. 
In  the  same  year  of  the  diet  of  Frankfort  the 
king  set  out  with  an  army,  crossed  the  Alps 
by  way  of  Mont  Ceuis,  and  was  hailed  as  a 
deliverer  by  the  people  of  Milan.  Here  he 
received  the  iron  crown  of  Lombardy,  and 
was  eulogized  by  Dante  as  the  Savior  of  Italy. 
It  now  became  the  policy  of  both  Guelphs 
and  Ghibellines  to  secure  the  support  of 
Henry  for  their  respective  factions.  Finding 


THE  BATTLE  AT  MORGARTEN. 
After  Pleuddemann. 


was  sent  forth  forbidding  further  warfare 
among  the  German  states.  Count  Eberhard 
of  Wiirtemberg  was  driven  from  his  posses- 
sions for  refusing  to  sanction  the  pacific  meas- 
ures of  the  government.  Having  at  length 
secured  what  seemed  to  be  a  permanent  peace 
in  his  own  realm,  the  Emperor  next  turned 
his  attention  to  Italy,  still  torn  by  the  dissen- 
sions of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines.  With 
a  view  to  putting  an  end  to  these  bloody  tur- 
moils, and  perhaps  impelled  by  personal  am- 
bition, Henry  determined  to  secure  for  him- 
self the  Imperial  crown  as  well  as  that  of 


him  disposed  to  act  with  impartiality,  both 
parties  were  displeased  with  his  conduct.  The 
Guelphs  revolted  and  went  to  war,  and  it  was 
two  years  before  Henry  was  able  to  resume 
his  march  to  Rome.  At  this  time  the  Eternal 
City  was  distracted  with  the  contentions  of  the 
two  powerful  families,  the  Colonnse  and  the 
Orsini,  the  former  of  whom  supported  and  the 
latter  opposed  the  cause  of  the  Emperor.  At 
length  Henry  was  crowned  in  the  Church  of 
the  Lateran  by  a  cardinal.  For  there  was 
no  Pope  in  Rome  to  officiate  at  the  ceremony, 
the  Holy  Father  being  then  at  Avignon. 
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It  now  appeared  that  the  project  of  the 
pacification  of  Italv  was  ;i  delusive  dream. 
Tlic  Gneljihs,  rather  tlian  submit  lo  the  Im- 
perial authority,  made  an  alliance  with  Kini: 
Robert  of  Naples,  while  Pisa  aiul  Sicily  took 
sides  with  the  Germans.  .Meanwhile  the 
pupal  power,  now  about  to  return  in  limne. 
and  France,  urged  on  by  Philip  IV.,  both  in- 
terfered in  the  affairs  of  Italy.  But  just  as 
the  tempest  of  war  seemed  blowing  up  from  all 
quarters  of  the  horizon  the  problem  was  sud- 
denly simplified  by  the  death  of  the  Emperor, 
to  whom  a  cup  of  poisoned  wine  was  admin- 
istered by  a  treacherous  monk  who  was  offici- 
ating at  the  sacrament. 

In  1314  another  diet  was  convened  at 
Frankfort,  but  when  it  came  to  a  choice  of  a 
new  king  the  electoral  vote  was  found  to  be 
divided  between  the  son  of  Henry  VII. — John 
of  Bohemia — and  Frederick  of  Austria,  sur- 
namcd  the  Handsome,  son  of  the  Emperor 
Albert.  The  adherents  of  John  presently  went 
over  to  Duke  Louis  of  Bavaria,  who  thus  re- 
ceived I'mir  votes  out  of  the  seven  and  was  de- 
clared elected  ;  but  the  supporters  of  Freder- 
ick were  unwilling  to  accept  the  decision  of 
the  majority,  and  a  civil  war  broke  out  be- 
tween the  rivals.  Bavaria,  Bohemia,  Thurin- 
gia,  and  the  free  cities  supported  the  cause  of 
Louis,  while  Frederick  was  backed  by  Aus- 
tria, Hungary,  and  the  Palatinate  of  the 
Rhine.  A  decisive  battle  between  the  adver- 
saries was  fought  in  1315  at  Morgarten,  in 
which  the  Austrian  forces  were  overwhelm- 
ingly defeated.  The  effect  of  the  engagement, 
however,  was  to  secure  the  freedom  of  the 
Swiss  cantons  rather  than  to  determine  who 
should  wear  the  crown  of  the  German  Empire. 
At  this  juncture  Pope  John  XXII.  interfered 
in  the  contest,  declaring  in  favor  of  Frederick, 
who  was  thus  enabled  to  prosecute  the  war 
with  fair  prospects  of  success.  The  strife 
continued  until  1322,  when  the  great  battle 
of  Miihldorf  was  fought,  which,  by  the  over- 
throw of  the  Austriuns  and  the  capture  of 
Frederick,  put  an  end  to  the  struggle.  • 

The  events  soon  showed  that  the  victorious 
Louis,  now  recognized  as  king,  was  not  with- 
out his  ambitions.  As  soon  as  a  nominal 
peace  was  secured  in  the  German  states,  he 
began  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Italy.  On 
account  of  the  assistance  rendered  by  him  to 
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the  Visconti  of  Milan  he  was  excommunicated 
by  the  Pope,  who,  not  satisfied  with  cursin;.' 
the  king  in  person,  extended  the  interdict  to 
all  Germany.  This  action  of  the  Holy 
Father,  however,  was  le.-s  terrible  than  of 
old,  and  the  Germans  paid  little  attention  to 
the  C'ccle.-iustical  bellowing*  of  Italv. 

In  a  short  time  a  formidable  plot  was 
formed  to  drive  Louis  from  the  Empire.  The 
leaders  of  the  conspiracy  were  Duke  Leopold 
of  Austria  and  Charles  IV.  of  France.  At 
the  first  several  of  the  German  princes  were 
seduced  from  their  loyalty  and  led  into  tin- 
in  trigue.  Afterwards,  however,  they  broke 
off  from  the  treasonable  scheme  and  returned 
to  their  allegiance.  But  Leopold  continued 
the  contest.  Louis,  in  the  emergency,  set  his 
rival,  Frederick,  at  liberty  and  sent  him  as  a 
mediator  to  the  Duke  of  Austria.  The  nego- 
tiations failed,  but  Frederick  was  permitted  to 
go  free,  and  was  honored  as  of  old  with  the 
confidence  of  the  king.  The  renewal  of  the 
friendship  between  the  two  princes  cast  oil  on 
the  troubled  waters  of  Germany,  and  a  more 
peaceful  state  of  affairs  supervened.  In  1326 
the  implacable  Leopold  died,  and  Louis  was 
relieved  from  all  further  anxiety  respecting 
the  possession  of  the  crown. 

The  king  now  found  opportunity  to  renew 
his  ambitious  scheme  for  a  coronation  at 
Rome.  In  1327  he  made  an  expedition  into 
Italy,  fought  a  victorious  battle  with  the 
Guelphs,  received  the  iron  crown  of  Lom- 
bardy,  marched  without  serious  opposition  to 
the  Eternal  City,  and  was  there  crowned  by 
two  excommunicated  bishops.  In  a  great  as- 
sembly of  the  Roman  people  the  new  Emperor 
presided.  John  XXII.  was  declared  a  here- 
tic, and  a  new  Pope  was  elected,  with  the 
title  of  Martin  V.  For  two  years  (1328-30) 
Louis  remained  in  Italy ;  but  the  imposition 
of  heavy  taxes,  to  which  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
sort as  a  means  of  supporting  the  Imperial 
government,  soon  alienated  the  affections  of 
his  subjects.  He  grew  into  disfavor.  Hatred 
took  the  place  of  friendship,  and  when  he 
finally  set  out  for  Germany  he  was  followed 
by  the  execrations  of  those  whom  he  had  in- 
tended to  release  from  bondage. 

Louis  of  Bavaria  now  became  greatly  con- 
cerned about  the  status  of  his  soul.  He  had 
in  him  enough  of  the  superstition  of  the  age 
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CAPTURE  OF  FREDERICK  THE  HANDSOME  IN  THE  BATTLE  OF  MUHLDORF 
After  the  painting  of  W.  Truebner. 
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to  be  fearfully  galled  by  the  papal  interdict. 
For  this  ri'a.-un  he  began  to  make  overtures 
to  the  long  otl'ended  Pope,  and  to  seek  in 
many  ways  to  recover  the  favor  of  that  irate 
potentate.  The  pontiff,  however,  \vas  little 
disposed  to  treat  with  consideration  one  who 
liad  so  long  defied  his  authority.  He  dt- 
inanded  as  a  measure  precedent  to  any  favor- 
able recognition  that  Louis  should  abdicate 
the  throne  of  <  In-many.  In  insisting  upon 
this  impossible  condition  the  Pope  was  backeil 
by  the  king  of  France,  who  desired  the  Ger- 
man crown  for  himself.  In  order  to  open  ne- 
gotiations with  his  powerful  enemies,  Louis 
sent  to  them  as  his  ambassador  King  John  of 
Bohemia;  but  the  latter  acted  with  no  sense 
of  the  kingly  affairs  which  he  was  appointed 
to  discuss,  and  he  was  presently  recalled. 
Nor  was  the  temper  of  the  German  electors 
such  as  to  permit  their  king  further  to  hum- 
ble himself,  even  with  the  hope  of  securing 
the  peace  of  his  soul.  So  the  strife  dragged 
on  until  1334,  when  John  XXII.  died,  and 
the  papal  crown  was  transferred  to  the  head 
of  Benedict  XII. 

By  this  time  the  mental  condition  of  Louis 
Lad  become  so  intolerable  that  he  was  willing 
to  comply  ,vith  any  terms  which  the  Holy 
See  might  impose.  He  offered  to  abdicate 
the  throne  of  Germany,  and  to  submit  to  what 
rigors  of  punishment  soever  the  Pope  might 
see  fit  to  inflict.  Nor  is  it  doubtful  that  a 
reconciliation  of  the  House  of  Bavaria  with 
the  Head  of  the  Church  would  have  been  ef- 
fected on  the  humiliating  conditions  referred 
to,  had  it  not  been  for  the  interference  of 
Philip  VI.  of  France,  who  like  his  predecessor 
saw  the  phantom  of  the  Imperial  crown  in  his 
•dreams. 

It  appears  that  this  arrogant  pretense  of  a 
rival  monarch  had  the  effect  of  rousing  Louis 
from  his  apathy.  He  called  a  diet  to  ass.  m 
ble  at  Frankfort,  and  before  the  august  body 
of  princes,  bishops,  and  citizens  (for  the  free 
cities  were  now  represented  in  the  diet),  he 
laid  his  cause  and  that,  of  the  German  people. 
The  spirit  of  the  race  was  fully  displayed  in 
the  answer  of  the  representative*.  They  de- 
clared that  their  sovereign  had  taken  all 
proper  steps  and  submitted  to  all  proper  con- 
ditions in  the  hope  of  recovering  the  favor  of 
the  Church,  and  that  the  Pope  only,  by  his 


bigoted  obstinacy,  was  responsible  for  the  es- 
trangement of  Germany  from  the  fold  of  the 
Faith.  It  was  declared  that  the  papal  inter- 
dicts were  of  no  effect,  and  that  the  German 
priests  should  give  no  further  heed  to  the 
measures  taken  at  Rome  to  distress  the  Em- 
peror and  his  people.  In  order  to  secure  sup- 
port an  alliance  was  concluded  between  Louis 
and  Edward  III.,  the  former  agreeing  to  sup- 
port the  claims  of  the  latter  to  the  crown  of 
France.  Philip  VI.  was  thus  apprised  of  the 
fact  that  while  he  himself  was  a  conspirator 
against  the  throne  of  Germany,  the  English 
king  had  secured  a  powerful  support  in  his 
scheme  to  gain  the  crown  of  France  for  the 
House  of  Plautagenet. 

The  league  between  England  and  Germany 
was  to  last  for  the  space  of  seven  years.  It 
was  stipulated  that  Edward's  army  was  to  be 
reinforced  with  German  troops,  and  that 
Louis's  coffers  were  to  be  filled  with  Engli>h 
gold.  For  a  short  time  matters  went  well, 
and  the  alliance  promised  favorable  results  for 
both  kingdoms ;  but  after  a  year  the  Emperor 
again  fell  a  victim  to  his  fears  of  Rome.  He 
broke  off  with  Edward  III.  and  listened  fa- 
vorably to  the  insinuations  of  Philip.  The 
effect  of  this  course  was  to  break  down  his  in- 
fluence with  the  German  people,  and  to  make 
him  an  object  of  universal  dislike.  At 
last  the  princes  of  the  Empire  were  completely 
disgusted,  and  those  of  the  number  who  were 
under  the  influence  of  Rome  proclaimed 
<  'harles  of  Bohemia  as  king  of  Germany. 
The  free  cities,  however,  supported  by  the 
secular  princes,  adhered  to  the  cause  of  Louis, 
and  Charles  made  little  headway  in  obtaining 
the  actual  sovereignty  of  the  kingdom.  After 
journeying  into  France  and  theace  into  Italy, 
he  returned  to  his  own  realm  and  gave  up 
his  pretensions  to  the  German  crown. 

In  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  of 
Bavaria,  Germany,  in  common  with  the  other 
states  of  Northern  Europe,  was  visited  with 
one  of  the  most  terrible  plagues  known  in  his- 
tory. The  Black  Death,  as  the  pestilence  was 
called,  spread  from  town  to  town,  from  dis- 
trict to  district,  from  state  to  state.  Many 
parts  of  the  country  were  almost  depopulated, 
and  only  a  few  places  escaped  the  ravages  of 
the  disease.  Nor  did  Superstition  fail  to  point 
her  ominous  finger  to  this  visitation  as  the  work 
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of  offended  Heaven,  seeking  to  be  avenged 
upon  the  children  of  men  for  the  sins  of  their 
kings.  Louis  himself  escaped  the  plague  only 
to  become  a  victim  of  apoplexy.  In  1347  he 
engaged  in  his  favorite  amusement  of  hunting, 
and  while  in  the  heat  of  the  chase  fell  dead 
from  tin-  saddle. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  feature  of  prog- 
ress in  the  political  society  of  Germany  dur- 
ing the  thirty-three  years  of  Louis's  reign  was 
the  growth  and  multiplication  of  free  cities. 
In  the  course  of  a  half  century  the  number  of 
these  aspiring  corporations  had  increased  from 
sixty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty;  and  every 
such  city  became  a  nucleus  and  stronghold  of 
that  People  which  was  to  constitute  one  of  the 
two  principal  facts  in  the  history  of  modern 
Europe — the  kings  being  the  other. 

Great  was  the  freedom  of  the  German 
electors  in  the  later  Middle  Ages  in  the  choice 
of  their  sovereigns.  They  were  less  con- 
strained by  prejudices  for  particular  dynasties 
and  deference  to  the  law  of  descent  than  were 
the  dominant  political  agents  in  any  other 
kingdom  of  Europe.  After  the  death  of  Louis 
of  Bavaria  the  electors  were  much  confused 
in  choosing  a  successor.  Prince  Louis  of 
Brandenburg,  son  of  the  late  king,  might 
have  had  a  fair  support  for  the  place  made 
vacant  by  his  father's  death,  but  he  was  with- 
out ambition,  and  refused  to  press  his  own 
claims  to  the  crown.  Charles  of  Luxembourg 
had  some  supporters,  but  the  secular  princes 
were  mostly  against  him.  At  one  time  a  con- 
siderable party  offered  the  crown  to  Edward 
III.  of  England,  but  that  monarch  refused 
the  glittering  bait.  The  same  party  thereupon 
chose  Count  Ernest  of  Meissen  as  king,  but  he 
sold  his  claim  to  Charles  of  Luxembourg  for 
ten  thousand  silver  marks.  The  electors  next 
brought  forward  as  a  candidate  Prince  Giin- 
ther  of  Schwarzenburg,  but  his  election  could 
not  be  secured.  Indeed,  the  prince  perished 
by  poison  before  the  complication  was  untan- 
gled by  the  final  election,  in  1348,  of  the 
Luxembourg  prince,  who  took  the  title  of 
CHARLES  IV. 

If  all  the  monarchs  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
or  any  considerable  number  of  them,  had  be- 
gun their  reigns  as  wisely  as  did  the  new  sov- 
ereign of  Germany,  Modern  Europe  would 
have  much  sooner  emerged  from  the  shadows 


of  ignorance  and  barbarity.  His  first  impor- 
tant act  was  to  found  and  endow  the  Univer- 
sity of  Prague,  the  first  great  German  institu- 
tion of  liberal  learning.  Such  was  the 
unprecedented  success  of  the  king's  under- 
taking that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the 
halls  of  the  new  school  were  crowded  with  six 
or  seven  thousand  students.  Nor  was  Charles 
much  less  successful  in  substituting  order  for 
anarchy  throughout  the  states  of  Germany. 
But  i'or  the  long-standing  difficulties  with 
Italy  he  might  have  established  a  reign  of 
peace  from  one  border  of  his  dominions  to  the 
other.  Such,  however,  was  the  obstinacy  of 
the  papal  power  that  a  considerable  period 
elapsed  before  the  king  was  able  to  secure  his 
coronation  at  Rome.  This  consummation  was 
not  reached  until  the  spring  of  1355,  and 
even  then  Charles  was  obliged  to  accept  the 
Imperial  crown  from  the  hands  of  a  cardinal 
sent  from  Avignon. 

No  sooner  had  the  coronation  been  accom- 
plished than  the  Emperor,  tarrying  in  Rome 
but  a  single  day,  began  his  return  to  Ger- 
many. He  did  not,  however,  retire  from 
Italy  until  he  had  made  an  entirely  new  de- 
parture in  the  Imperial  policy  respecting  the 
Italian  Republics.  To  them  he  deliberately 
sold  whatever  prerogatives  the  German  Em- 
pire still  retained  over  them,  and  receiving 
the  money  as  a  merchant  might  do  at  his 
counter,  retired  from  the  South,  followed  by 
the  stinging  satires  of  Petrarch. 

None  the  less,  the  business-like  Emperor 
was  greatly  improved  in  his  fortunes  by  his 
transactions  in  Italy;  nor  did  the  matter-of- 
fact  Germans  see  any  thing  in  the  recent 
business  to  be  mocked  at  or  condemned. 
Soon  after  Charles's  return  he  convoked  a 
great  diet  at  Metz,  and  laid  before  the  body 
the  important  question  of  establishing  a  con- 
stitutional form  for  the  Imperial  elections. 
This  great  work  was  accomplished  by  the  close 
of  1356. 

Another  question  of  not  less  importance 
was  the  determination  of  the  relations  of  the 
German  princes  to  the  Empire.  It  had  be- 
come manifest  that  German  unity  could  never 
be  attained  under  the  system  of  local  inde- 
pendence which  had  thus  far  prevailed.  In 
order  to  remedy  the  defects  incident  to  the 
old  system  of  government  and  to  secure  na- 
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tionality  to  the  nice,  an  instrument  culled  the 
QoMi'ii  Hull  was  prepared,  wherein  ,vere  set 
forth  the  principles  of  the  diet  iv-pectini.'  the 
relations  of  the  Kinpiiv  to  the  local  govern- 

nii-iits  of  ( ieriiiany.      "  E very  kingd ,"  saiil 

the  great  document,  •'which  is  not  united 
within  itself  will  go  to  ruin;  for  its  princes 
arc  the  kindred  of  robbers ;  wherefore  God 
removes  the  light  of  their  minds  from  their 
office;  they  become  lilind  leaders  of  the  Mind, 
and  their  darkened  thoughts  are  the  source  of 
many  misdeeds."  The  instrument  then  goes 
on  to  recognize  and  confirm  the  Seven  Impe- 
rial Electors,  namely,  the  three  archbishops 
of  Mayence,  Tiwes,  and  Cologne,  the  king 
of  Bohemia,  the  Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine, 
the  Duke  of  Saxony,  and  the  Margrave  of 
Brandenburg.  The  four  secular  rulers  here 
enumerated  were  to  be  absolute  in  authority 
over  their  respective  realms,  and  their  rights 
were  to  be  transmitted  to  their  oldest  sons  a.  - 
cording  to  the  laws  of  descent.  As  to  the 
cities,  their  freedom  was  recognized,  but  they 
were  forbidden  to  raise  armies  without  the 
consent  of  the  Emperor. 

For  a  while  after  the  establishment  of  this 
so-called  Constitution  of  Germany,  affairs 
went  smoothly  and  promised  well  for  a  con- 
tinuance of  peace.  Eight  years  after  his 
coronation  Charles  took  care  that  his  son 
Weneeslaiis,  then  but  two  years  of  age,  should 
be  crowned  at  Prague  as  king  of  Bohemia.  In 
the  mean  time,  Pope  Urban  V.  became  more 
dissntislied  than  his  predecessor  had  been  on 
account  of  his  constrained  residence  at  Avig- 
non. He  accordingly  appealed  to  Charles  to 
aid  him  to  restore  the  papal  power  to  its 
proper  place  in  the  Eternal  City.  The  Ger- 
man Emperor  heard  the  appeal  with  favor, 
and  in  1365  set  out  with  a  considerable  force 
to  conduct  the  Holy  Father  to  Rome.  Hav- 
ing paused  en  rtnde  to  crown  himself  king  of 
Burgundy,  he  followed  and  supported  the 
eager  Pope  on  his  way  to  Italy.  Once  in 
Rome,  he  behaved  with  such  subserviency  as 
to  draw  upon  himself  the  contempt  even  of 
that  over-religious  metropolis.  In  humble 
garb  he  walked  from  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo 
to  the  Vatican,  leading  the  Pope's  mule  by  the 
bridle.  The  Romans  had  by  no  means  for- 
gotten the  former  conduct  of  the  Emperor 
in  selling  out  his  rights  to  the  Italian  Repub- 


lics, and  they  lost  no  opportunity  to  evidence 
their  displeasure.  But  the  impassive  temper 
of  Chariot  turned  aside  their  even  manifesta- 
tion of  hostility  by  a  proclamation  of  amnesty, 
and  to  this  show  of  mildness  he  added  the 
virtue  of  an  early  departure  from  Italy — an 
event  which  marks  the  end  of  German  inter- 
ference in  the  affairs  of  the  South. 

In  the  settlement  of  the  state  of  Germany 
under  the  Golden  Bull,  it  was  not  contem- 
plated that  the  Imperial  crown  should  be 
transmitted  by  the  law  of  descent.  Never- 
theless, Charles  IV.  spent  a  large  part  of  his 
reign  in  contriving,  by  family  marriages  and 
otherwise,  to  retain  the  succession  in  his  fam- 
ily. Nor  did  he  hesitate  to  employ  the  golden 
argument  of  money  to  win  over  the  electors 
to  his  purpose.  It  is  said  that  in  a  diet 
held  at  Frankfort  in  1376,  by  which  body  the 
Emperor's  son,  Wenceslaiis,  was  named  as  his 
successor,  each  of  the  princes  received  a  hun- 
dred thousand  florins  for  his  vote.  For  two 
years  longer  Charles,  already  more  than  sixty 
years  old,  "lagged  superfluous  on  the  stage," 
and  then  died. 

In  the  mean  time  two  important  move- 
ments had  taken  place  in  Northern  and  South- 
ern Germany.  In  the  latter  district,  particu- 
larly in  Wiirtemberg,  the  cities  declared  war 
against  Count  Eberhard,  against  whom  they 
prosecuted  a  fierce  conflict  for  a  period  of  ten 
years.  It  became  a  warfare  of  the  rising  Peo- 
ple against  the  still  vital  leaders  of  Feudal 
Germany.  About  the  same  time  the  free  cit- 
.  ies  of  the  North  formed  the  celebrated  union 
known  as  the  HANSEATIC  LEAGUE,  destined 
for  several  centuries  to  exercise  a  marked  in- 
fluence on  the  affairs  of  Germany,  and  indeed 
of  all  the  West.  This  famous  municipal  union 
planted  its  agencies  in  all  parts  of  Europe 
from  Russia  to  Portugal,  from  the  Baltic  to 
the  strait  of  Messina.  Such  were  the  vigor 
and  growth  of  the  Hanse  towns,  their  vast 
shipping  interests,  and  thrift  in  commerce,  that 
even  the  Emperor  might  well  stand  in  awe  of 
their  power. 

After  the  death  of  Charles  IV.,  King 
AYenee-laiis  assumed  the  government  accord- 
ing  to  the  program  of  the  Diet  of  Frankfort. 
He  was,  however,  little  qualified  for  so  ardu- 
ous a  duty.  His  youth — for  he  was  but  sev- 
enteen years  of  age — and  a  system  of  high 
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pressure  under  which  his  education  had  been 
forced  with  a  view  of  fitting  him  for  the  Im- 
perial office,  had  incapacitated  him  rather 
than  promoted  his  chances  for  success.  IWv- 
erthcrless,  he  began  his  reign  with  a  sincere 
endeavor  to  promote  the  interests  of  his  sub- 
jects. It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Leopold 
of  Austria,  whom  Wenceslaus  had  appointed 
governor  of  several  free  cities,  undertook  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  House  of  Haps- 
burg  by  seizing  the  cantons  of  Switzerland. 
But  the  Swiss  were  supported  by  the  free  cit- 
ies of  Suabia,  and  made  a  gallant  fight  for 


steel.  How  could  the  Swiss  hope  to  break 
through  and  disperse  so  formidable  a  phalanx? 
But  on  the  side  of  the  Swiss  was  the  resolu- 
tion of  despair.  When  the  lines  were  near 
together  Arnold  of  Winkelried,  with  a  hero- 
ism that  has  made  his  name  immortal,  rushed 
forward  from  the  ranks  of  his  countrymen, 
and  with  the  wild  cry,  "Make  way  for  lib- 
erty," threw  himself  upon  the  forest  of  Aus- 
trian spears.  With  extended  arms  he  swept 
twelve  of  the  bristling  lances  in  his  grasp, 
Into  the  small  breach  thus  made  in  the 
enemy's  lines  the  Swiss  threw  themselves  with, 


HANSEATIC  SHIP. 


independence.  Leopold  undertook  to  enforce 
his  pretensions  by  an  invasion  of  the  country. 
In  1386  he  marched  an  army  of  four  thou- 
sand well-armed  soldiers  and  knights  into  the 
Swiss  cantons.  Against  this  formidable  force 
the  mountaineers  were  able  to  assemble  only 
thirteen  hundred  men,  and  even  these  were 
without  experience  in  war,  being  farmers, 
fishermen,  and  herdsmen,  armed  with  pikes 
and  battle-axes.  The  two  armies  met  in  the 
pass  of  Sempach,  and  never  did  the  probabil- 
ity of  victory  incline  more  strongly  to  one  of 
the  contending  forces  than  now  to  the  side 
of  Austria.  The  lines  of  Leopold  as  they  ad- 
vanced to  battle  looked  like  a  solid  wall  of 


a  valor  worthy  of  their  leader.  They  hewed 
right  and  left,  and  the  strong  knights  of  Sua- 
bia fell  prostrate  under  the  tremendous  blows 
of  the  Swiss  battle-axes.  The  gap  was  wid- 
ened, and  the  whole  force  of  mountaineers 
rushed  through  the  Austrian  lines.  Leopold 
and  seven  hundred  of  his  leading  knights 
were  slain.  The  rest  were  turned  to  flight 
and  scattered  in  all  directions.  The  battle 
was  really  decisive  of  the  fate  of  Switzerland. 
The  free  spirit  of  the  men  of  the  mountains; 
was  never  again  in  such  serious  peril  of 
extinction. 

The  effect  of  the  victory  of  Sempach  was 
to  inspire  the   Suabian  cities  to  continue  the 
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war  in  which  they  were  engaged  with  the 
nobles.  But  they  wen;  destined  to  humilia- 
tion and  defeat.  In  the  buttles  of  Doffiiigin 
and  Worms  the  eiti/.en  army  was  overthrown 
and  ruined.  The  privileges  of  the  municipal- 
ities were  token  away,  and  in  1389  they  were 
formally  forbidden  by  a  diet  to  form  another 
union.  Weneeslaiis  exerted  himself  to  the 
utmost  to  enforce  the  decree,  and  the  attempt 
to  form  a  Suabiau  Republic  was  thwarted  by 
the  united  efforts  of  the  king  and  the  princes. 
Like  his  father,  Wenceslaiis  was  essentially 
Bohemian  in  his  tastes  and  preferences.  He 
made  Prague  his  capital,  and  discriminated  in 
other  ways  against  the  Western  and  Southern 
states  of  the  Empire.  As  a  ruler,  he  dis- 
played all  the  ferocious  qualities  of  a  bar- 
barian monarch.  An  executioner  stood  ever 
at  his  right  hand,  ready  to  do  his  bidding. 
Packs  of  bloodhounds  were  kept  in  the  royal 

kennels,  ready  to 
be  loosed  upon 
any  and  all  who 
chanced  to  give 
offense.  He  glo- 
ried in  brutality 
and  bloodshed, 
and  was  compli- 
mented when  an 
anonymous  scribe 
named  him  a  sec- 
ond Nero.  In  the  midst  of  excesses  which 
would  have  done  credit  to  the  original 
of  that  name,  his  wit  shot  forth  like  angry 
lightning.1  Nor  could  it  be  doubted  that  ere- 
long conspiracy  and  assassination  would  make 
a  league  against  him.  A  movement  was  set 
on  foot,  headed  by  the  Dukes  Jodocus  of  Mo- 
ravia and  Albert  of  Austria.  The  Emperor 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  conspirators  and 
was  kept  in  confinement  until  what  time  he 
was  released  through  the  influence  of  his 
brother  Sigismund.  Seeing  that  the  resump- 
tion of  the  Imperial  office  was  impracticable, 
Wenceslaiis,  as  soon  as  he  was  liberated,  de- 
volved the  duties  of  the  same  upon  his 

1  It  was  Wenceslaiis  who,  on  a  certain  occasion, 
when  lie  had  laid  a  eontribntion  of  four  thousand 
florins  on  the  city  of  Rothenburg  and  the  inhabi- 
tants had  refused  to  pay,  sent  them  this  message: 

The  devil  bc^m  to  shear  a  hog,  and  spake  thus, 
'Great  cry  and  little  wool!'" 
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brother,  who  took  the   title  of  Vicar  of  the 
Empire. 

Weneeslaiis,  however,  still  retained  the 
nominal  sovereignty,  and  in  1398  ventured  to 
call  a  Diet  at  Frankfort,  where,  when  the 
princes  had  assembled,  he  renewed  the  old- 
time  project  of  the  general  pacification  of 
(id-many.  This  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
Emperor,  and  more  particularly  a  scheme  un- 
dertaken by  him  and  Charles  VI.  of  France 
to  restore  the  peace  of  the  Church  by  depos- 
ing both  of  the  Popes,  one  of  whom  was 
reigning  at  Avignon  and  the  other  at  Rome, 
led  to  a  counterplot  among  the  electors  for 
the  deposition  of  Wenceslaiis.  This  resulted 
in  the  choice  of  the  Count  Palatine,  RUPERT 
of  Bavaria,  as  Emperor,  he  receiving  four 
votes  out  of  the  seven ;  but  the  other  three 
electors  continued  to  support  Wenceslaiis  and 
Sigismund  the  Vicar.  Thus,  for  the  nonce, 
the  German  Empire  presented  a  double- 
headed  aspect. 

As  soon  as  Rupert's  alleged  election  was 
accomplished  he  resolved  to  gain  universal 
recognition  by  a  coronation  at  Rome.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  1401,  he  led  an  army  into  Italy, 
made  an  alliance  with  the  Milanese,  and 
marched  as  far  as  Brescia,  where  he  was  met 
and  utterly  overthrown  by  an  army  of  Lom- 
bards. He  and  his  Imperial  pretensions  went 
down  in  a  common  wreck. 

While  this  movement  was  taking  place 
Wenceslaiis  managed  to  improve  his  fortunes 
by  effecting  a  reconciliation  with  the  dukes  of 
Moravia  and  Austria.  His  pride  grew  as  his 
prospects  brightened,  and  he  indulged  his 
temper  by  quarreling  with  the  Vicar  Sigis- 
mund, who  thereupon  put  him  into  prison. 
Such  was  the  confusion  thus  introduced  into 
the  Empire  that  a  number  of  the  minor  princes 
undertook  to  form  a  sort  of  second  electoral 
college.  Two  of  the  leaders  of  this  movement 
were  at  the  same  time  engaged  in  a  secret 
correspondence  with  France.  It  soon  appeared 
that  the  new  union  was  as  much  pervaded 
by  the  spirit  of  self-interest  as  the  old;  nor 
was  it  long  until  the  League  of  Marbach,  as 
this  alliance  of  the  princes  was  called,  was  re- 
solved into  its  elements.  At  no  previous  time 
since  the  days  of  Charlemagne  had  Germany 
seemed  so  near  to  dissolution  and  anarchy  as 
in  the  first  years  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
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In  tin'  mean  time  ;i  Straggle  of  gigantic 
proportions  had  been  taking  place  <>n  tlie 
eastern  shore  of  the  Baltic,  between  the  Teu- 
tonic Knights  and  the  Poles,  assisted  by  the 
Lithuanians.  In  I '•'>'.)$  a  great  battle  was 
I'nu-lit  before  the  city  of  NVilna,  and  the  army 
of  the  Knights,  numbering  sixty  thousand 
men,  was  defeated  with  great  losses.  But  the 
resolute  Order,  though  overthrown  in  battle, 
soon  rallied  and  renewed  the  conflict.  A  new 
army,  a  hundred  thousand  -tmng,  was  mar- 
shaled Cor  the  final  struggle.  The  Poles  also, 
aided  by  the  Russians  and  the  Tartars,  gath- 
ered an  equally  formidable  force,  and  in  1  tin 
the  decisive  battle  of  Tannenberg  was  fought, 
in  which  the  German  Knights  were  routed, 
with  a  loss  of  forty  thousand  men.  The 
power  of  the  Order  was  broken,  and  the  Slavic 
race  was  henceforth  in  the  ascendent  in  the 
countries  east  of  the  Baltic. 

Just  before  the  battle  of  Tannenberg  the 
Emperor  Rupert — if,  indeed,  he  may  be  prop- 
erly classified  among  the  Emperors — died. 
The  Imperial  power  was  thus  left  to  Wences- 
laiis  and  Sigismund.  The  problem  of  the 
epoch  was  somewhat  simplified  by  this  event, 
but  Germany  was  not  much  the  gainer.  In 
the  mean  time  Holland  had  broken  off  from 
the  Empire,  and  the  larger  part  of  Flanders 
had  gone  over  to  France.  Luxembourg  was 
hardly  any  longer  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of 
the  Imperial  dominions,  and  with  that  king- 
dom was  incorporated  Burgundy  and  parts  of 
Lorraine.  Indeed,  on  every  hand  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  Empire  had  become  so  shifting  and 
uncertain  as  to  make  a  definition  impossible. 

When,  after  the  death  of  Rupert,  a  diet 
was  convened  to  determine  the  Imperial  SIK-CO- 
sion,  or  rather  who  was  the  actual  Emperor, 
the  electors  were  again  divided  between  Sigis- 
muud  and  Jodocus  of  Moravia.  The  latter, 
however,  died  soon  afterwards,  and  the  former 
received  the  crown.  He  was,  on  the  whole, 
one  of  the  ablest  rulers  of  his  times — a  man 
of  learning  and  wit,  popular  in  bearing 
and  pleasing  in  address.  The  chief  vires  of 
his  constitution  were  fickleness,  profligacy, 
and  the  fact  that  he  was  the  brother  of  Wen- 
ceslaiis. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  reign  SIGISMUND 
was  confronted  with  religious  rather  than  civil 
difficulties.  The  condition  of  the  Church  was 


never  In-Core  more  deplorable.  Christendom 
>  claimed  bv  three  l'o|>e.-,  each  of  whom 
had  excommunicated  the  other  two.  The 
bishops  and  priests  had  become  proud,  luxu- 
rion.«,  and  profligate.  It  was  evident,  even  to 
the  half-barbaric  mind  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
that  the  ercle.-ia-tics  were  administering  upon 
the  estate  of  religion  for  their  own  benefit. 
The  people,  in  their  interest-,  hopes,  and 
sympathies,  were  utterly  abandoned  and  forgot- 
ten by  the  spiritual  leaders  of  the  age.  It  was 
this  condition  of  religious  starvation  which  in 
Bohemia,  as  early  as  1360,  led  to  the  appear- 
ance of  a  class  of  independent  or  parish  cler- 
gymen— preachers  in  the  first  intent — who 
\\ent  among  the  people,  heard  their  cries,  and 
ministered  to  their  wants.  It  was  impossible 
that  such  men  should  fail  of  a  following.  The 
poor  rallied  at  their  call,  and  the  weak  found 
in  them  their  natural  friends  and  protectors. 
The  angry  priests  who  saw  themselves  aban- 
doned for  their  betters,  stormed  at  the  people 
below  them.  From  the  stone  steps  of  their 
cathedrals  they  hurled  anathemas  at  the  insur- 
gent crowds,  who,  sometimes  with  arms  in 
their  hands,  fought  and  butchered  in  the 
streets.  Unable  to  control  the  opinions  and 
practices  of  the  people  they  took  up  the  axe 
of  persecution,  and  hewed  right  and  left;  but 
the  cause  grew  in  spite  of  opposition,  and, 
though  the  sowers  fell  in  the  field,  the  seed 
of  that  great  religious  revolt  was  scattered, 
which,  with  the  coming  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, was  destined  to  bring  forth  fruit  a  hun- 
dred fold. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  great  uni- 
versity founded  by  Charles  IV.  at  Prague 
was  one  of  the  leading  antecedents  of  the  in- 
surrection in  the  Church.  John  Huss,  the 
great  Bohemian  insurgent,  born  in  1369,  was 
educated  in  the  university.  There  he  taught 
and  there  he  defended  the  doctrines  and  deeds 
of  Wickliffe,  the  English  forerunner  of  the 
Reformation.  He  became  rector  of  the  uni- 
ver-ity,  and,  together  with  the  youthful 
Jerome,  one  of  the  Bohemian  nobles,  gave 
character  to  the  doctrines  and  beliefs  of  the 
institution.  This  influence  was  shed  abroad 
over  all  the  kingdom.  The  success  and  repu- 
tation of  Huss  inspired  him  with  boldness, 
and  he  denounced  in  unsparing  words  many 
of  the  leading  opinions  and  practices  of  the 
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Church.  He  preached  against  absolu- 
tion, the  worship  of  saints,  the  sale  of 
indulgences,  and  the  doctrine  of  pur- 
gatory. He  demanded  that  both  bread 
and  wine  should  be  given  to  all  Chris- 
tians in  the  sacrament,  and  not  bread 
alone,  as  was  the  practice  of  the  priests. 
Indeed,  his  teachings  were  fully  as  rad- 
ical and  subversive  of  the  current  usages- 
of  Rome  as  were  those  of  Luther  more 
than  a  century  afterwards. 

While  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Bo- 
hemian reformers 
were  popular  with 
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their  own  countrymen,  the  Germans  who  were 
gathered  in  the  university  of  Prague  were  little 
disposed  toacivpt  them.  On  the  contrary,  they 
remained  attached  to  the  doctrine  and  di>eipline 
of  the  Holy*  'h  iircli  as  the  same  were  expounded 
liy  the  I'opes  and  bishops.  The  university 
wa-  rent  with  a  schism.  About  five  thousand 
German  students  and  professors  left  the  insti- 
tution, and  in  1409  removed  to  Leipsic,  where 
they  established  a  new  university  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  old  theology. 

Great  was  the  anger  of  the  Pope  when  he 
heard  of  these  proceedings.  He  immediately 
issued  a  bull  of  excommunication  against 
Huss  Miid  his  followers.  Fortunately  for  the 
cause  of  the  reformers,  a  quarrel  broke  out 
between  the  Holy  Father  and  the  king  of 
Naples,  and  the  former,  having  excommuni- 
cated the  latter,  offered  a  free  indulgence  to 
all  who  would  take,  up  arms  against  him. 
This  gave  to  Huss  and  Jerome  a  tremendous 
advantage  before  the  Bohemians.  The  act  of 
the  Pope  .in  offering  to  remit  the  crimes  of 
those  who  would  fight  against  his  enemy  was 
denounced  as  a  scandal  to  Christendom,  llu  — 
publicly  burned  the  Pope's  bull  in  the  streets 
of  Prague  and  set  his  authority  at  defiance. 
At  this  juncture  the  violence  of  the  reformers 
occasioned  a  reaction  in  favor  of  the  papal 
party.  Wcnccslaiis  took  up  the  cause  of  the 
Church,  and  drove  Huss  and  his  friends  out  of 
the  city.  Many  of  his  followers,  seeing  that 
hardship  and  exile  lay  in  the  direction  of  an 
adherence  to  his  doctrines,  chose  to  submit 
and  be  reconciled  to  the  Church. 

A  genera.!  demand  was  now  heard  for  the 
convocation  of  a  council,  to  which  should  be 
submitted  the  matters  in  dispute  between  the 
Pope  and  his  subjects.  The  prelates  of  the 
Church  were  accordingly  assembled  at  Pisa  in 
140!>.  A  new  Pope  was  elected  to  take  the 
place  of  the  two  already  in  existence,  but 
neither  the  one  who  held  his  court  at  Avignon 
nor  he  at  Rome  would  yield  to  the  decision  of 
the  council,  and  there  were  three  pontiffs  in- 
stead of  two.  Matters  thus  grew  worse  in  the 
papacy  instead  of  bettor,  until  the  Emperor 
Sigismnnd,  urged  on  by  the  universal  voice, 
convoked  another  council  to  assemble  at  Con- 
stance in  1414. 

No  such  a  body  of  prelates  and  dignitaries 
had  ever  before  convened  as  the  representa- 


tives of  the  Church.  Pope  John  was  present 
in  person.  With  him  came  six  hundred  Ital- 
ian bishops  and  priests.  The  other  tun  Pope- 
sent  ambassadors  to  the  council.  The  patri- 
archs of  Jerusalem  and  (  'onstantinople  w>re 
present  The  Grand  Ma.-tcrs  of  the  Knights 
came  obedient  to  the  call.  Thirty-three  car- 
dinals and  twentv  archbishop-;  took  their  seats 
in  the  assembly.  One  might  have  supposed 
that  the  religious  affairs  of  not  one  but  many 


JOHN  HUSS.—  FROM  THE  LUTHEB  STATfE  IN  WORMS. 

planets  might  have  been  satisfactorily  adjusted 
by  a  body  of  such  dignity  and  wisdom.  It  is 
said  that  thirty  different  languages  were  heard 
in  the  council,  and  that  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  strangers  were  gathered  in  the  city 
of  Constance. 

In  the  conduct  of  business  it  was  agreed 
that  four  nations — German,  French,  English, 
Italian— should  be  rocogni/ed  in  the  council, 
and  that  the  votes  of  three  of  these  nations 
should  be  necessary  to  carry  a  measure  into 
effect.  At  the  first  Germany  and  England 
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voted  together  in  favor  of  a  general  reforma- 
tion of  the  Church.  But  France  and  Italy 
favored  the  limitation  of  business  to  a  settle- 
ment of  the  quarrel  between  the  Popes. 
After  much  discussion  England  was  won  over 
from  her  reformatory  attitude  and  cast  her 
vote  with  Italy  and  France.  Thua  was  the 
reformation  of  the  fifteenth  century  postponed 
to  the  sixteenth. 

The  council  next  proceeded  to  elect  a  new 


The  great  Huss  had  himself  been  invited  to 
attend  the  assembly,  but  had  refused  to  do  so 
until  he  was  granted  a  safe  conduct  by  the 
Pope.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  came 
to  the  council  under  this  special  protection  of 
the  Head  of  the  Church,  he  was  seized  on  his 
arrival  and  thrown  into  a  dungeon.  Sigismund 
made  some  vain  efforts  to  have  him  released 
but  could  secure  for  the  reformer  nothing 
better  than  the  mockery  of  a  trial.  Huss 
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Pope— Martin  V.  Of  the  three  already  ex- 
isting Gregory  XH.  made  a  voluntary  abdi- 
cation ;  John  XHI.  fled  from  Constance,  was 
<"iptured  and  imprisoned  at  Heidelberg,  and 
Benedict  XIII.  refused  to  obey  the  edict  of 
the  council.  As  for  the  new  Pope,  he  imme- 
diately began  to  fortify  himself  in  authority 
by  concluding  separate  agreements  with  the 
leading  princes  of  the  Empire. 

In  the  next  place  the  Council  of  Constance 
turned  its  attention  to  the  Bohemian  heresy. 


sickened  in  prison,  but  in  June  of  1415  was 
brought  forth  to  be  tried.  In  vain  did  he 
attempt  to  lift  his  voice  before  his  judges.  His 
fate  was  already  determined.  When  he  en- 
deavored to  speak  his  plea  was  drowned  in  the 
outcry  and  hisses  of  the  priests.  Vainly  did 
he  offer  to  submit  his  doctrines  to  the  tests  of 
Scripture.  The  only  concession  which  would 
in  any  wise  be  granted  was  the  alternative  of 
instant  recantation  or  death  in  the  fire. 

Huss  had  in  him  the  materials  of  martyr- 
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dom.  He  steadfastly  ivfu-ed  to  recant,  and 
on  the  6th  of  July  was  led  before  the  a.--cm- 
bly  to  be  condemned.  The  scene  was  one  of 
the  greatest  solemnity.  The  rage  of  the 
priests  could  hardly  be  restrained.  It  is  re- 
l:ited  that  when  lln-<  made  himself  heard 
iiliove  the  tlin  in  an  appeal  to  the  Emperor 
I'm-  the  prrimised  protection  Sinismund  blushed 
with  shame  and  confusion.  The  martyr  was 
then  condemned  to  death.  His  priestly  gar- 
ments were  stripped  away,  and  the  bishop 
who  pronounced  the  sentence  commended  the 
soul  of  the  hero  to  the  Devil.  On  the  same 
day  of  his  condemnation  he  was  led  forth  and 
hound  to  the  stake.  His  reso- 
lute spirit  faltered  not  even  to 
the  last.  The  flames  rolled 
around  him,  the  voice  of  his 
supplication  was  drowned,  and 
the  deed  was  done.  When  the 
cinders  were  cooled,  the  ashes 
of  John  Huss  were  taken  up 
and  thrown  into  the  Rhine. 

Jerome  of  Prague  met  a  sim- 
ilar fate.  Like  Huss,  he  had 
been  solemnly  promised  a  safe 
(•(induct  to  the  council.  But  the 
prelates  resolved  that  no  safe 
conduct  should  protect  a  her- 
etic. On  arriving  at  Constance 
he  was  seized  and  thrown  into  a 
foul  dungeon.  Although  the 
Bohemian  nobles  to  the  number 
of  four  or  five  hundred  signed 
an  address,  protesting  against 
this  cruelty  and  injustice,  and 
defending  the  prisoner  against  the  charge  of 
heretical  teaching,  the  mad  course  of  persecu- 
tion could  not  be  stayed.  When  Jerome,  in 
the  autumn  of  that  year,  was  brought  by  his 
sufferings  to  the  point  of  death,  he  gave  way 
to  a  fit  of  weakness  and  despondency  and 
promised  to  renounce  his  teachings.  But 
with  the  return  of  his  courage  he  recanted 
the  recantation,  and  avowed  again  the  truth 
of  his  doctrines.  Hereupon  he  was  seized  a 
second  time,  tried,  condemned,  and  burned  at 
the  stake. 

The  Church  next  undertook  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  University  of  Prague.  It  was 
seen  that  the  free  learning  of  that  institution 
would  prove  fatal  to  the  Faith.  The  spirit 


of  the  Bohemians  was  now  thoroughly 
aroused.  They  had  seen  their  favorite  pro- 
fi •.— ors  put  to  death  with  every  circumstance 
of  atrocity.  They  now  perceived  that  their 
favorite  seat  of  learning  was  to  be  invaded,  its 
rights  taken  away,  it<  tame  and  usefulness 
destroyed.  Against  the  interdicts  of  the 
council  they  set  themselves  with  such  resolu- 
tion that  for  the  time  the  univer.-ity  was 
rendered  impregnable  to  the  assaults  of  its 
enemies. 

After  a  session  of  nearly  four  years'  dura- 
tion, the  Council  of  Constance  adjourned  in 
.May  of  1418.  As  to  the  reform  of  the 


BURNING  OP  BUMl 

Church,  for  which  purpose  the  assembly  had 
been  ostensibly  convened,  not  a  thing  had 
been  accomplished.  After  forty-five  months 
of  wrangling,  the  greatest,  wisest,  and  most 
imposing  body  which  Christendom  had  ever 
assembled,  could  present  nothing  to  the  world, 
nothing  to  history,  but  the  vision  of  two 
stakes  with  their  dying  victims,  crying  up  to 
heaven  through  the  crackle  and  roar  of  the 
flames,  and  casting  spectral  shadows  across 
the  placid  bosom  of  Lake  Constance. 

While  this  murky  farce,  set  in  the  midst 
with  two  live  coals  blood  red  as  carbuncles  on 
the  ashen  breast  of  barbarity,  was  enacting  at 
Constance,  an  important  civil  event  took  place 
in  the  relations  of  the  Empire  to  a  new  House, 
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as  yet  but  little  known  iu  the  affairs  of  Eu- 
rope. Sigismuncl,  finding  himself  under  the 
necessity  of  replenishing  his  coffers,  had  re- 
course to  a  loan,  which  he  secured  from  Count 
Frederick  of  Hohenzollern,  at  that  time  bur- 
grave  of  Nuremberg.  This  prince  was  a  lin- 
eal descendant  of  that  Frederick  of  Hoheu- 
zollern  who  in  1278  had  aided  Rudolph  of 
Hapsburg  in  gaining  the  crown  of  the  Em- 
pire. In  order  to  secure  the  loan  of  a  him- 


FREDERICK  OF  HOHENZOLLERN. 


dred  thousand  florins  Sigismund  executed  to 
the  count  a  mortgage  on  Brandenburg.  Fred- 
erick thereupon  moved  to  the  mortgaged  ter- 
ritory, and  assumed  the  government,  as  though 
the  title  thereto  had  already  been  transferred 
to  himself.  So  great  were  the  abilities  which 
he  now  displayed  as  a  ruler,  so  marked  his 
success  in  subduing  the  bandit  knights  who 
infested  the  country,  that  Sigismund,  willing 
still  further  to  fill  the  Imperial  treasury,  of- 
fered Frederick  the  absolute  sovereignty  of 


Brandenburg  for  the  sum  of  three  hundred 
thousand  florins.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and 
the  Hohenzollern  prince  became  one  of  the 
electors  of  the  Empire. 

In  1418  Wenceslaiis  found  himself  pre- 
pared to  begin  a  war  with  the  Turks.  This 
movement  gave  occasion  for  an  insurrection  in 
Bohemia.  In  that  country  an  army  of  Hussites, 
numbering  forty  thousand  men,  rose  in  revolt 
and  put  the  Imperial  authorities  at  defiance. 
In  Prague  they  stormed 
the  city  hall  and  threw 
the  burgomaster  and 
other  officers  of  the  gov- 
ernment out  at  the  win- 
dow.  Such  was  the  rage 
and  mortification  of 
Wenceslaiis  on  hearing 
of  these  events  that  he 
fell  down  in  a  fit  of 
apoplexy  and  died. 

It  was  not  long,  how- 
ever, until  the  sudden 
liberation  of  religious 
thought  in  a  half-bar- 
baric age  produced  its 
natural  results  in  Bo- 
hemia. A  schism  broke 
out  among  the  Hussites. 
A  moderate  party  and  a 
party  of  radicals  ar- 
rayed themselves  in  hos- 
tility, the  one  against 
the  other.  The  Calix- 
tines  would  fain  preserve 
the  body  of  churchly 
doctrine,  working  out 
such  reforms  only  as 
to  them  seemed  ncccss 
sary  on  account  of  the 
corruptions  which  had 

crept  into  the  ecclesiastical  kingdom ;  but  the 
fanatic  Taborites  would  sweep  away  the  land- 
marks of  the  past  and  abolish  Rome  alto- 
gether. They  would  bring  in  and  establish 
the  Brotherhood  of  Man  in  all  the  earth.  As 
commander  of  this  host,  an  old,  bald-headed, 
one-eyed  man,  named  Ziska,  was  chosen ;  and, 
as  if  to  make  up  for  the  lack  of  military  ex- 
perience with  a  thundering  title,  he  styled 
himself  "John  Ziska,  of  the  Chalice,  Com- 
mander in  the  Hope  of  God  of  the  Taborites." 
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None  tin'  l.>,  tin-  liawk-beak  uost-  of, John 
Ziska  hail  not  been  set  upon  his  face  as  a  false 
sign  of  genius.  He  soon  revealed  alike  to  his 
followers  ami  his  enemies  such  qualities  as 
spread  the  lire  of  battle  among  the  one  and 
sent  the  specter  of  terror  among  the  other. 
With  1:1  eat  energy  he  armed  the  Taborites 
and  taught  them  the  tactics  of  war.  By  tin- 
time  that  Sigisrmmd,  urged  by  the  importuni- 
ties of  the  Pope,  had  succeeded  in  collecting 
an  army  of  a  hundred 
thousand  men,  and,  ad- 
vancing to  Prague,  the 
hardy  and  resolute  Bohe- 
mians were  ready  to  meet 
him  in  the  field.  In  the 
autumn  of  1420  a  great 
battle  was  fought,  out  of 
the  smoke  of  which  (for 
Ziska  had  procured  snme 
cannon  for  his  gunners) 
the  Bohemian  commander 
came  forth  victorious.  The 
powerful  army  of  the  Em- 
pire was  routed  and  dis- 
persed. 

But  for  the  quarrels 
which  now  broke  out  among 
the  different  parties  of  the 
Hussites,  it  would  seem 
that  the  work  of  Luther 
and  his  coadjutors  might 
have  been  antedated  by  a 
century.  The  radical  Tab- 
orites, however,  went  into 
communism,  and  would 
fain  have  a  universal  di- 
vision of  property.  This 
doctrine  repelled  the  Bo- 
hemian nobles,  and  Ziska 
lost  a  large  part  of  his  support.  He  never- 
theless undertook  to  pacify  his  country  with 
the  sword.  His  severity  against  the  priestly 
order  knew  no  bounds.  He  burned  more  than 
five  hundred  convents  and  monasteries,  slaugh- 
tered the  monks,  and  wasted  the  country.  In 
the  schismatic  license  which  now  j  ire  vailed  a 
new  sect  called  the  Adamites  sprang  up,  and 
would  fain  restore  Paradise  by  going  naked. 
The  fanatics  gathered  in  the  town  of  Kahy, 
and  were  there  besieged  by  the  Taborites. 
While  endeavoring  to  capture  this  place  Ziska 


lost  his  remaining  eye  by  a  random  arrow 
from  the  walls.  But  not  even  the  blackness 
of  dark  lies-  could  conquer  his  invincible  spirit. 
He  continued  to  direct  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  and  became  the  Belisarius  of  Bohemia. 

The  event  which  now  followed  was  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  to  be  discovered  in  the 
dun  horizon  of  modern  times.  It  was  not  to 
be  presumed  that  the  Empire  would  submit  to 
the  religious  independence  of  Bohemia.  To 


re-  -• 
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OLD  STONE  BRIDGE  OF  FBAODE. 

do  so  would  be  to  admit  that  the  solidarity  of 
Europe  might  be  broken  up  with  impunity, 
and  that  the  Church  was  a  failure.  An  Im- 
perial army  of  two  hundred  thousand  men, 
commanded  by  four  of  the  electoral  princes, 
was  now  hurled  against  the  insurgent  kingdom. 
Another  almost  equally  formidable  force,  led 
by  the  Emperor  and  Duke  Albert  of  Austria, 
was  to  enter  Bohemia  on  the  other  side  ;  and 
the  Taborites  and  other  malcontents  were  thus 
to  be  crushed  between  the  closing  walls.  But 
the  heroism  of  the  blind  old  Ziska  rose  with 
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the  occasion.  He  became  the  impersonation 
of  War.  He  led  forth  his  uncouth  veterans, 
armed  with  iron  Hails,  maces,  and  clumsy 
guns;  ami  on  the  8th  of  January,  1422, 
struck  the  electoral  army  as  if  with  the  sword 
of  fate.  He  was  borne  about  the  field  and 
directed  the  battle  in  person.  The  electoral 
forces  were  scattered  like  leaves  before  the 
wind.  Having  wrought  their  overthrow, 
Ziska  wheeled  about  and  fell  upon  the  Empe- 
ror, who  was  in  like  manner  routed  and  obliged 
to  flee  for  his  life.  Such  was  the  completeness 


hand.  In  the  year  1424  he  began  an  expedition 
into  Moravia,  with  a  view  to  the  expulsion 
from  that  country  of  Duke  Albert  of  Austria, 
but  while  on  the  march  he  fell  a  victim  to  the 
plague. 

After  the  death  of  their  great  leader  the 
Taborites  divided  into  two  factions.  One 
party  chose  for  their  leader  a  priest  named 
Procopius  the  Great;  and  the  other  party, 
who  called  themselves  the  Orphans,  chose 
another  priest,  who  was  styled  Procopius  the 
Little.  Two  years  after  the  death  of  Ziska, 
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of  the  double  victory  that  but  for  the  inter- 
nal misfortunes  of  Bohemia  her  religious 
emancipation  must  have  been  secured. 

The  dissensions  among  the  Hussites,  how- 
ever, became  fiercer  under  the  stimulus  of 
success.  The  moderate  party  predominated  in 
Prague,  and  Ziska  was  so  angered  at  their 
conservatism  that  he  prepared  to  take  the 
city.  In  order  to  avoid  such  a  calamity  the 
leaders  of  the  Calixtines  made  concessions  to 
the  implacable  old  general,  and  the  Taborites 
made  a  triumphant  entry  into  Prague.  But 
the  end  of  the  career  of  Ziska  was  now  at 


Bohemia  was  for  the  third  time  invaded  by 
the  Imperial  army.  In  the  presence  of  the 
overwhelming  danger  the  various  sects  of 
Hussites  were  obliged  to  leave  off  quarreling 
and  unite  their  forces  against  the  common 
enemy.  Doing  so,  they  gained  another  great 
victory  over  the  forces  of  the  Empire.  Fol- 
lowing up  his  advantage,  the  leader  of  the 
Taborites  made  an  invasion  of  Austria  and 
Silesia,  and  the  Germans  in  their  turn  felt  the 
terrors  of  war  in  their  own  country. 

For  the  fourth  time  the  Pope  stirred  up  the 
orthodox  princes  to  undertake  the  suppression 
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of  the  heretics.  A  force  of  two  hundred 
thousand  incii  was  again  thrown  into  the 
field,  under  the  lead  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Treves,  the  Elector  Frederick  of  Brandcn- 
burg,  and  the  Duke  of  Saxony;  but  this 
great  army  met  the  same  fate  as  its  predeces- 
sors, being  overthrown,  routed,  and  dispersed 
by  the  victorious  Taborites. 

Procopiiis  the  Great  now  undertook  to  se- 
cure the  religious  unity  of  all  the  followers  of 
Htiss.  In  this  work  he  was  much  more  suc- 
cessful among  the  soldiers  than  among  the  ] 
people.  Gathering  most  of  the  Hussite  forces 
together,  he  made  expeditions  into  Bavaria, 
Saxony,  and  Brandenburg,  in  all  of  which 
countries  he  triumphed  over  his  adversaries 
until  it  appeared  that  none  would  be  able  to 
stay  his  course.  A  hundred  towns  and  fif- 
teen hundred  villages  sank  into  ashes  in  his 
route.  Such  were  the  tremendous  heaps  of 
booty  piled  up  by  his  army  that  only  a  part 
of  it  could  be  taken  into  Bohemia — the  rest 
was  destroyed. 

But  for  the  obstinacy  of  the  Pope  a  relig- 
ious peace  would  now  have  been  concluded. 
The  pontiff,  however,  would  hear  to  nothing 
but  the  extirpation  of  the  heresy.  Sigismimd 
would  gladly  have  left  the  Bohemians  to 
themselves.  He  found  more  congenial  work 
in  a  war  with  the  Turks,  which  he  undertook 
on  the  side  of  Hungary.  In  1431  he  con- 
cluded a  peace  on  the  Danubian  frontier,  and 
then  listened  to  the  appeal  of  Pope  Eugenius 
IV.  to  reiindertake  the  conquest  of  Bohemia. 
A  fifth  Imperial  army,  numbering  a  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  men  and  led  by  the 
Dukes  Frederick  and  Albert,  was  thrown  into 
the  field,  only  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  its 
predecessors.  In  1431  the  Taborites  won  a 
complete  victory  over  the  enemy  in  the  great 
battle  of  Thauss.  They  then  marched  in  tri- 
umph to  the  Baltic,  and  made  a  successful  in- 
vasion of  Hungary. 

The  Pope  was  at  last  driven  to  call  a 
council  to  settle  a  quarrel  which  five  Imperial 
armies  had  been  unable  to  decide  in  favor  of 
the  papacy.  A  mandate  was  accordingly  is- 
sued for  a  general  assembly  of  the  Church  at 
Basel.  The  Hussites  would  not  attend  until 
they  were  first  guaranteed  a  safe  conduct  to  and 
from  the  council.  They  then  appeared  to  the 

number  of  three  hundred,  and  as  a  basis  of 
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what  they  would  accept  presented  the  same 
four  articles  of  faith  and  practice  for  the 
maintenance  of  which  they  hud  heaped  the 
plains  of  Bohemia  with  dead  men.  These  ar- 
ticles  were:  first,  the  free  preaching  of  the 
Gospel;  second,  the  admiiii.-tralion  of  both 
bread  and  wine  in  the  sacraim  nt  to  the  laity; 
third,  the  renunciation  of  temporal  power  by 
the  priesthood ;  and  fourth,  the  punishment  of 
sin  by  properly  constituted  authority.  When 
it  became  evident  that  the  prelates  would  not 
assent  to  these  propositions,  the  Hussites  with- 
drew from  the  council  with  the  statement  that 
any  further  negotiations  with  them  would 
have  to  be  carried  on  in  Prague. 

After  vain  wrangling  as  to  what  should  next 
be  done,  it  was  decided  to  send  a  commission 
after  the  recusants  and  try  to  bring  about  a 
settlement.  This  course  was  accordingly 
taken,  and  the  representatives  of  the  Mother 
Church  were  obliged  to  make  the  concessions 
demanded  by  the  heretics.  In  doing  so,  how- 
ever, the  commissioners  managed  to  add  to 
each  of  the  four  propositions  of  the  Hussites 
certain  saving  clauses,  which  were  intended  to 
give  the  Church  an  opportunity  of  renouncing 
her  engagement  as  soon  as  she  should  feel  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  do  so. 

The  negotiations  at  Prague  had  been  man- 
aged on  the  side  of  the  Bohemians  by  the 
conservative  party.  The  Taborites  and  the 
Orphans  believing  that  the  treaty  had  thus 
been  drawn  in  the  interests  of  their  enemies 
would  not  accept  the  settlement.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  the  moderate  party  now 
united  with  the  nobles  and  the  Church  against 
the  fanatics.  A  civil  war  broke  out,  and  for  a 
short  season  raged  with  great  fury  ;  but  in  the 
space  of  two  years  the  two  heretical  sects  were 
scattered  and  exterminated.  By  the  year 
1434  the  great  religious  insurrection  of  Bo- 
hemia was  at  an  end,  and  the  sea  of  papal 
authority,  rolling  back  into  the  beds  of  the 
convulsion,  again  washed  the  ancient  shores 
of  Europe. 

When  the  revolt  was  .ended  and  quiet 
somewhat  restored,  the  Emperor  undertook  in 
person  to  revive  by  his  presence  and  counsel 
the  wasted  energies  of  Bohemia.  He  made  a 
visit  to  Prague  in  1436,  and  sought  to  create 
a  reaction  in  favor  of  the  Empire  and  the 
Church ;  but  the  Bohemians  received  him 
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with  little  favor.  It  was  not  long  until  a  con- 
spiracy was  formed  for  his  expulsion  from  the 
country,  nor  was  the  suspicion  wanting  that 
the  Empress  was  a  party  to  the  plot.  Sigis- 
mund  hereupon  beat  a  retreat  from  the  laud 
of  danger,  and  returned  into  Moravia.  Here, 
in  1437,  at  the  city  of  Zuaim,  he  fell  sick 
and  died,  taking  care  that  the  latter  ceremony 
should  be  performed  in  his  Imperial  robes  and 
chair  of  state.  Of  all  men  the  kings  of  the 
world  have  had  the  least  sense  of  propriety  in 
the  presence  of  death. 

In  his  last  hours  Sigismund  named  his  son 
Albert  as  his  successor.  For  once  the  elec- 
tors were  of  the  same  opinion  as  the  Em- 
peror. Convening  in  the  spring  of  1438, 
they  confirmed  the  choice  of  the  late  sover- 
eign, and  the  Prince-elect  became  ALBERT  II. 
At  the  time  of  his  election  he  was  Duke  of 
Austria.  From  his  father  he  inherited  the 
crowns  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary.  He  thus 
found  himself  in  possession  of  a  more  com- 
plete sovereignty  than  any  of  his  predecessors 
since  the  feudal  break-up  of  society.  To  him, 
rather  than  to  Rudolph,  the  princes  of  the 
House  of  Hapsburg  looked  as  to  the  founder 
of  that  great  and  long-lived  dynasty. 

But  Albert  II.  was  destined  to  a  brief 
and  undistinguished  reign.  After  his  acces- 
sion his  attention  was  at  once  drawn  to  the 
war  with  the  Turks.  Against  that  aggress- 
ive race  he  organized  an  expedition ;  but  be- 
fore any  decisive  results  could  be  reached  he 
sickened  and  died  in  the  -second  year  of  his 
reign.  His  son,  Ladislaus,  was  born  after 
the  father's  death,  and  could  not  well  be  con- 
sidered in  the  Imperial  election  which  fol- 
lowed iu  1440. 

On  convening,  the  electors  chose  Frederick 
of  Styria  as  the  successor  of  Albert.  The 
new  sovereign  took  the  title  of  FREDERICK 
III. — though  that  act  no  doubt  cost  him  an 
effort;  for  he  was  so  indolent  as  to  regard 
with  little  less  than  horror  all  exertion 
whether  of  mind  or  body.  The  real  sover- 
eign was  the  Imperial  secretary,  JDneas  Syl- 
vius, who  was  destined  in  after  years  to  reach 
the  papacy  with  the  title  of  Pius  II.  Of 
course,  under  the  influence  of  such  a  minister 
Tn  derick  became  as  clay  in  the  hands  of  the 
papal  potter. 

In    the   mean   time  the    great    project  of 


reforming  the  Church  had  been  constantly 
agitated.  The  Council  of  Basel  was  still  in 
session.  But  it  was  noticeable  that  the 
demand  for  reform  was  not  made  by  those 
who  needed  it,  namely,  the  Popes  and  bishops. 
On  the  contrary,  the  high  ecclesiastics  guilty  of 
the  abuses  complained  of,  set  themselves  like 
flint  against  all  measures  by  which  these  abuses 
might  be  abolished.  When  the  prelates  as- 
.seinbled  at  Basel  would  fain  have  taken  some 
steps  towards  a  real  reform  Pope  Eugenius  IV. 
threatened  to  excommunicate  the  whole  body. 
Hereupon  the  council  displayed  some  spirit 
by  deposing  the  Pope  and  choosing  Amadeus 
of  Savoy,  who  took  the  title  of  Felix  V. 

But  Eugenius  would  not  abdicate,  and  a 
schism  broke  out  which  promised  any  thing 
else  than  reform.  The  council  in  the  main 
received  the  support  of  the  secular  princes, 
and  Eugenius  was  about  to  be  compelled  to 
yield  the  papal  crown  to  his  rival.  At  this 
juncture,  however,  Frederick  III.  appeared 
on  the  scene.  To  be  sure,  he  was  no  more 
than  an  Imperial  puppet  in  the  hands  of 
jEneas  Sylvius,  his  minister.  The  Emperor 
came  as  the  champion  of  Eugenius.  The 
Concordat  of  Vienna  was  issued  in  1448,  and 
its  effect  was  to  render  null  the  edicts  of  the 
Council  of  Basel.  Felix  V.,  recently  elected 
by  that  body,  was  forced  to  relinquish  his 
pretensions,  and  the  council  itself,  which  had 
removed  its  sessions  to  Lausanne,  adjourned 
in  disgust.  For  seventeen  years  the  prelates 
had  been  proposing  and  debating  and  then 
proposing  again,  and  were  now  obliged,  after 
the  vain  projects  of  more  than  half  a  life- 
time, to  yield  to  the  mountainous  pressure  of 
Rome,  and  give  up  all  hope  of  the  work  for 
which  they  had  been  called  together. 

Some  years  before  this  event,  and  in  no 
wise  connected  with  it,  a  violent  feud  had 
broken  out  between  Zurich  and  the  other 
cantons  of  Switzerland.  The  quarrel  seemed 
to  furnish  Frederick  III.  with  the  long  wished 
for  opportunity  to  reestablish  Imperial  author- 
ity over  the  Swiss.  The  project,  however, 
met  with  little  favor  in  Germany,  and  the 
Emperor  applied  to  Charles  VII.  of  France 
for  an  army.  The  latter  furnished  him  a 
force  of  thirty  thousand  men,  commanded  by 
the  Dauphin,  and  in  1444  the  invasion  of 
Switzerland  was  begun. 
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In  August  of  that  year  a  mere  handful  of 
S \\is-,  numbering  no  more  tliiin  sixteen  hun- 
dred men,  but  tired  with  the  audacious  patri- 
otisni  for  which  the  men  of  the  mountains 
have  always  been  famous,  marched  forth  and 
opposed  themselves  to  the  hast  of  France.  •  At 
St.  .lames,  near  the  city  of  Basel,  they  en- 
countered the  overwhelming  masses  of  the 
enemy.  It  was  a  battle  of  twenty  men  to 
one,  ami  the  one  perished.  Not  a  man  of  the 
•Swiss  remained  to  tell  the  story.  But  so  des- 


for  freedom.  They  rose  against  their  rulers, 
the  subordinate  princes  of  the  Empire,  and 
took  the  field  with  whatever  citizen  armies 
they  could  extemporize  for  the  conflict.  For 
two  years  they  maintained  an  unequal  strug- 
gle with  the  Counts  Frederick  of  Hohen/.ol- 
lern  and  Albert  Achilles  of  Brandenburg.  In 
1450  the  war  was  terminated  by  the  defeat  of 
the  allied  citizens  and  the  restoration  of 
princely  rule  over  the  municipalities.  In  the 
next  year  the  Emperor  sought  a  coronation  at 
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perate  was  the  courage  with  which  they  met 
the  adversary,  and  so  fearful  the  price  at 
which  they  sold  their  lives,  that  the  French 
army  could  not  recover  from  the  staggering 
blow.  Turning  back  from  an  enterprise 
which  it  was  evident  they  could  not  accom- 
plish, the  mercenaries  of  Frederick  -rave  them- 
selves to  the  more  congenial  work  of  pillairinu: 
Baden  and  Alsace. 

The  effect  of  this  second  emancipation  of 
Switzerland  by  the  sword  was  to  encourage 
the  cities  of  Suabia  again  to  renew  the  battle 


Rome.  The  Pope  gladly  accepted  his  humble 
servant,  who  led  the  mule  of  His  Holiness 
through  the  street  on  the  way  to  St.  Peter's. 
After  a  twelve  months'  sojourn  Frederick  re- 
turned to  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

During  his  absence  disturbances  had  broken 
out  in  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  both  states 
making  common  cause  in  demanding  that 
Ladislaus,  son  of  Albert  II.,  should  be  liber- 
ated from  the  half-captivity  in  which  he  was 
held  at  the  Emperor's  court.  This  demand 
was  powerfully  supported  by  the  Bohemian 
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leader,  George  Podiebrad,  and  by  the  great 
Hungarian,  John  Hunniades.  Under  the 
pressure  which  they  were  able  to  create,  the 
Emperor  was  obliged  to  give  up  Austria  to 
the  Prince  Ladislaus,  who  was  soon  after- 
wards elected  to  the  throne  of  Bohemia  and 
Hungary.  In  1457,  however,  the  young 
ruler  died.  The  Hungarians  thereupon  cho-i- 
for  their  king  Matthew  Corviuus,  son  of  Huu- 
niades,  while  the  Bohemians  elected  George 
Podiebrad.  Austria,  which  had  reverted  to 
Frederick  III.,  was  virtually  governed  by  his 
brother  Albert. 

In  glancing  at  the  general  condition  of 
Germany  at  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, we  find  that  Feudalism,  which  had  vir- 
tually relinquished  its  grip  in  the  countries 
west  of  the  Rhine,  or  at  least  the  spirit  of 
Feudalism,  was  still  in  a  measure  dominant 
over  political  society.  Within  the  limits  of 
the  alleged  "Empire"  were  no  fewer  than 
three  hundred  and  forty  independent  princi- 
palities. These  were  dukedoms,  bishoprics, 
counties,  abbeys,  baronies,  and  cities.  This 
group  of  petty  powers  arranged  itself  in  new 
combinations  at  will.  When  one  league  had 
subserved  its  purpose,  another  took  its  place. 
During  the  reign  of  Frederick  III.,  several 
diets  were  called,  but  few  attended,  and  little 
business  was  transacted  which  tended  to  pro- 
mote the  general  interests  of  Germany. 

To  this  period  belongs  the  history  of  the 
second  great  overthrow  of  the  Teutonic 
Knights.  In  proportion  as  that  powerful  and 
half-barbaric  Order  recovered  its  energies 
after  the  defeat  at  Tannenberg,  it  became 
more  oppressive  than  ever.  Intolerable  bur- 
dens and  exactions  were  laid  upon  the  cities 
which  the  Knights  governed.  The  secular  no- 
bility were  almost  as  much  oppressed  as  were 
the  people  of  the  towns.  At  last  the  country 
barons  who  were  not  members  of  the  Order 
made  a  league  with  the  cities,  and  a  revolt 
broke  out  against  the  Knights.  The  authori- 
ties of  the  Order  were  obliged  to  grant  new 
charters  or  the  renewal  of  the  old  to  the  in- 
surgent cities.  The  latter  purchased  of  Fred- 
erick III.  the  right  to  exact  whatever  terms 
ihey  might  be  able  to  dictate  to  the  Knights ; 
but  the  Knights  outbid  the  citizens  in  the 
,-narket  of  duplicity,  and  the  Emperor  with- 
Jrew  the  privilege  which  he  had  granted. 


The  cities  then  appealed  to  the  Poles  for  as- 
sistance, and  the  Teutonic  Order  did  the  same 
to  the  Emperor.  The  Poles  were  not  slow  to 
accept  the  proffered  alliance,  but  Frederick 
left  the  Knights  to  their  fate.  .  They  were  de- 
feated by  the  forces  of  the  league,  and  West 
Prussia  was  taken  from  them  and  annexed  to 
Poland. 

To  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Freder- 
ick III.  belongs  the  history  of  his  relations 
with  Charles 'the  Bold  of  Burgundy.  The  ca- 
reer of  that  audacious  prince  has  already  been 
traced  in  a  preceding  chapter.  In  his  ambi- 
tious schemes  to  acquire  the  territory  of  his 
neighbors,  and  to  erect  out  of  the  same  a 
kingdom  that  might  rival  France  and  Ger- 
many, he  was  supported  and  encouraged  by 
Frederick.  The  next  thing  seemed  to  be  to 
unite  the  Houses  of  Hapsburg  and  Burgundy 
by  marriage.  With  a  view  to  promoting  this 
design  a  meeting  was  had  between  Charles 
and  Frederick  in  1473,  and  it  was  arranged 
that  the  Princess  Mary,  heiress  of  Burgundy, 
should  be  given  in  marriage  to  Maximilian, 
son  of  the  Emperor.  It  was  unfortunate  for 
the  high  contracting  parties  that  their  confer- 
ence broke  off  with  jealousy  and  distrust. 

Presently  afterwards  Frederick  III.  exhib- 
ited his  character  or  want  of  it  by  making  an 
alliance  with  the  Swiss  as  against  the  hostility 
of  Charles  the  Bold.  The  complication  led 
to  the  signing  by  the  Emperor  of  what  was 
called  the  Perpetual  Peace  with  the  Swiss,  by 
the  terms  of  which  all  claims  of  the  Haps- 
burg princes  to  the  mountain  cantons  were  re- 
linquished. Two  years  afterwards  the  great 
battle  of  Granson  was  fought  between  the 
mountaineers  and  the  forces  of  Charles  the 
Bold,  and  the  latter,  though  outnumbering 
the  Swiss  three  to  one,  were  totally  defeated. 
Charles  presently  rallied  his  forces,  and  a  sec- 
ond battle  ensued  near  the  lake  of  Morat. 
Again  the  Burgundians  were  routed,  leaving 
fifteen  thousand  dead  on  the  field.  These  two 
disasters  put  a  virtual  end  to  the  ambitious, 
almost  insane,  scheme  of  the  great  Burgun- 
dian  prince.  It  only  remained  for  the  battle 
of  Nancy,  fought  in  the  beginning  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  to  put  a  period  to  his  audacity 
and  life. 

Soon  after  her  father's  death,  Mary  of  Bur- 
gundy was,  according  to  the  compact  made 
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four  years  previously,  married  to  the  Duke 
Maximilian.  The  latter  thereupon  established 
himself  in  Inlanders;  and  when  Louis  XI. 
attempted  to  gather  up  the  fragments  of  Bur- 
gundy, repelled  him  beyond  tile  borders.  In 
\-\X'2  Marv  of  Burgundy  died  from  the  effects 
of  an  injury  received  in  a  fall  from  her  horse. 
She  left  two  children,  I'hilip  and  Margaret, 
the  latter  of  whom  was  claimed  by  the  king 
of  France  as  the  future  bride  of  the  Dauphin. 
French  intluence  was  again  exerted  in  con- 
nection with  a  party  in  Flanders  to  deprive 
Maximilian  of  the  regency  of  the  country. 
But  the  latter  defended  himself  in  a  war  of 
two  years'  duration,  and  in  1485  was  accepted 
by  the  Flemings  as  their  rightful  governor. 

Such  was  the  trend  of  events  on  the  side 
of  Switzerland  and  Burgundy.  In  the  mean 
time  Matthew  Corvinus,  king  of  Hungary, 
had  succeeded  in  expelling  Frederick  III. 
from  Vienna.  The  princes  of  the  Empire 
were  so  little  touched  by  this  event  that  they 
resented  not  at  all  the  indignities  done  to 
their  Emperor.  In  1486  a  diet  was  convened 
at  Frankfort,  and  Frederick  invoked  the  aid 
of  the  princes  against  Hungary ;  but  they  re- 
fused to  unite  in  such  a  cause.  The  body, 
however,  performed  one  important  act  in  the 
election  of  Maximilian  king  of  Germany. 
The  latter  immediately  set  his  hands  to  the 
task  of  securing  the  ascendency  of  his  House 
over  Austria.  But  before  that  work  could  be 
accomplished  he  was  summoned  to  another 
part  of  his  dominions  by  a  new  revolt  of  the 
Flemings. 

The  aged  and  imbecile  Emperor  was  now 
left  naked  to  the  contempt  of  the  epoch.  As 
the  last  resort  of  weakness  he  appealed  to 
the  free  cities  of  Suabia  to  aid  him  in  the 
proper  assertion  of  his  Imperial  authority. 
A  new  league  was  formed,  embracing  twenty- 
two  municipalities,  and  a  citi/.en  army  was 
raised  to  relieve  Maximilian,  ..horn  the  Flem- 
ings had  captured  at  Bruges.  This  joint  un- 
dertaking of  the  Emperor  and  the  cities  was 
successful,  and  in  1  4*'.»  Maximilian,  delivered 
from  prison,  was  restored  to  the  regency.  In 
the  following  year  Frederick  had  an  interview 
with  Matthew  Corvinus,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  Austria  should  be  relieved  from  the 
•domination  of  the  Hungarians.  Soon  after- 
wards Corvinus  died.  Frederick  thereupon 


advanced    to   Vienna,  led  an  expedition    into 
Hungary,  concluded    a    treaty    at    I'resburg, 
|   and  was    restored    to  the   right*  hitherto  pos- 
sessed by  the  Hapsburg  princes. 

At  this  juncture  Maximilian  met  a  second 
reverse  of  fortune.  Being  now  a  widower,  he 
sought  the  hand  of  the  Priooen  Anna,  heir- 
ess of  Brittany.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and 
the  marriage  performed  by  proxy.  But  be- 
fore the  real  marriage  could  be  consummated 
Charles  VIII.  of  France,  though  himself  be- 
trothed to  Margaret,  daughter  of  Maximilian, 
fell  politically  in  love  with  Anna;  and  having 
the  right  of  might,  proceeded  to  marry  her 
out  of  his  rival's  hands.  The  offended  Maxi- 
milian then  made  a  league  with  Henry  VII. 
of  England ;  and,  supported  by  the  free  cities 
of  Suabia,  began  a  war  on  France.  This  for- 
midable movement,  however,  received  a  seri- 
ous backset  by  the  refusal  of  the  Netherland- 
er* to  support  the  league.  Learning  this  fact 
Henry  VII.  withdrew  from  the  alliance,  and 
in  1493,  Maximilian  was  obliged  to  conclude 
a  treaty  of  peace. 

Frederick  III.  was  now  in  his  dotage.  The 
government  of  Germany  had  been  virtually 
transferred  to  his  son.  The  Emi>eror  estab- 
lished his  residence  at  Lin/,  and  there  gave 
himself  up  to  piety  and  alchemic  superstitions. 
It  was  one  part  of  his  daily  creed  to  close  the 
door  behind  him  by  thrusting  back  his  right 
foot.  The  merit  and  good  fortune  of  so  doing 
were  increased  by  the  violence  of  the  action. 
On  a  certain  occasion  the  stiffened  and  rheu- 
matic' Frederick  thrust  his  foot  backwards 
with  so  much  energy  as  to  strain  his  limb. 
An  inflammation  was  excited,  and  amputation 
became  necessary.  It  was  now  midsummer, 
1493.  The  Emperor  died  from  the  effects  of 
the  operation.  In  the  previous  October  Chris- 
topher Columbus  had  set  up  the  banner  of 
Ca.-tile  on  the  beach  of  San  Salvador.  It 
was  the  dawn  of  the  Modern  Era.  Here, 
then,  at  the  accession  of  MAXIMILIAN  I.,  we 
take  leave,  for  the  present,  of  the  political 
history  of  Germany,  and  turn  to  that  of  Eng- 
land. Before  doing  so.  however,  failure  should 
not  lw  made  to  mention  an  event  of  startling 
significance  in  the  annals  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  of  the  vastest  importance  to  the 
progress  of  human  thought  and  freedom. 
This  was  the  invention  of  PRINTING.  It  is 
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agreeable  to  turn  from  the  follies  and  in- 
trigues of  ignorant  kings  and  bigoted  pontiffs 
to  that  noiseless  uuderdeed  of  the  mind  of 


man,  silently   working  out  one  of  the  great 
problems  of  civilization. 

The     stamping     of    playing    cards     from 


CHARLES  VIII.  RECEIVES  ANNA  OF  BRITTANY. 
Drawn  by  A.  de  Neuviile. 
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blocks  stems  to  have  forerun  the  art  of 
wood  engraving,  The  latter  began  to  be  in 
vogue  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  The  first  application  of  the 
art  to  the  priming  of  books  dates  to  the  year 
1420,  when  Lawrence  Coster,  of  Harlem,  pro- 
duced an  entire  book  from  wooden  blocks, 
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overcome  in  the  early   part  of  the  preceding 
century. 

The  invention  of  a  press  for  printing  fol- 
lowed close  after  that  of  the  types.  The  date 
ascribed  to  this  second  step  so  essential  to  the 
multiplication  and  diffusion  of  knowledge,  is 
1440.  In  this  work  Gutenberg  was  assi.-ted 


or  I-KINTIM;  PRESSES  IN  MAYENCE. 

Drawn  by  H.  Vogel. 


each  page  constituting  a  single  engraving. 
To  John  Gutenberg,  of  Mayenee,  however, 
belongs  the  honor  of  having  invented  mm-iM- 
types,  and  of  casting  the  same  of  metal.  The 
chief  difficulties  which  impeded  his  progress 
were  in  discovering  a  suitable  compound  for 
the  types  and  in  finding  an  ink  that  would 
yield  clear  impressions.  The  problem  of  man- 
ufacturing paper  from  linen  had  already  been 


by  his  partner,  John  Faust.  The  latter  was 
of  a  more  practical  turn  and  less  of  an  enthu- 
siast than  his  co-laborer,  and  the  two  could 
not  agree.  Gutenberg  withdrew  from  the 
partnership,  and  Faust  took  in  his  place 
another  genius  named  Peter  Seho-tfer,  and 
the  work  went  on  more  successfully.  Schceffer 
found  out  the  right  combinations  for  the 
types,  and  also  succeeded  in  making  a  good 
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ink.  Then  the  work  of  printing  began  in 
earnest.  In  1457  the  first  printed  book  ap- 
peared, being  a  psalter  in  Latin.  Four  years 
later  a  Bible  was  printed,  that  also  being  in 
Latin.  Then  in  1463  a  German  Bible  ap- 
peared. Considering  the  difficulties  to  be 
overcome  in  what  was  at  the  first  so  prodig- 
ious an  undertaking,  the  excellence,  mechan- 
ical and  literary,  of  these  earliest  printed 
volumes  was,  and  has  ever  since  remained,  a 
marvel.  It  was  evident  from  the  first  in- 
stance of  complete  success  that  the  days  of 
manuscript  books  were  ended;  for  from  the 
first  the  price  of  the  printed  was  only  about 
one-tenth  as  much  as  that  of  the  written  vol- 


ume. 


It  was  the  purpose  of  the  inventors  to  se- 
cure the  full  advantage  of  their  invention  by 
keeping  their  work  a  secret,  and  in  this  they 


succeeded  for  about  five  years.  In  1462, 
however,  the  city  of  Mayeuce  was  taken  by 
Adolph  of  Nassau,  and  thus  the  seal  of  the 
mystery  was  broken  by  violence.  A  knowl- 
edge of  the  invention  was  diffused,  and  it 
was  not  long  until  the  printing-press  wa 
doing  its  beneficent  work  in  Holland,  Italy, 
and  England.  Thus,  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  were  the  means  provided 
for  the  emancipation  of  thought  and  the  uni- 
versal enlightenment  of  men.  To  the  trem- 
bling Belshazzar  of  Superstition  the  shadow 
of  the  printing-press  was  the  handwriting  on 
the  wall  which  foretokened  the  subversion  of 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  darkness.  No  wonder, 
therefore,  that  the  monks,  who  were  the  sec- 
retaries of  this  deity,  did  all  in  their  power  to 
suppress  the  work  of  Gutenberg  and  Faust, 
and  to  bar  up  the  gates  of  the  Morning. 


xxv.— ENOLAND  IN  KOURTEENTH 

AND    ElKTEENTH    CENTURIES. 


HEN  the  Christian  king- 
dom in  Syria  was  finally 
subverted,  the  English 
throne  was  occupied  by 
Edward  Plantagenet,  son 
of  Henry  III.  The  his- 
tory of  his  reign  has  al- 
ready been  given  in  part  in  the  preceding 
Book.1  After  the  defeat  and  imprisonment 
of  John  Baliol  the  English  king  presumed  to 
treat  the  Scots  as  vanquished  enemies.  Earl 
Warrenne  was  appointed  to  the  government 
of  the  kingdom,  and  the  subordinate  officers 
were  distributed  to  the  English  as  against  the 
Scots.  The  latter  were  galled  by  the  position 
to  which  they  were  reduced. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the 
closing  years  of  the  thirteenth  century.  At 
this  juncture  the  great  national  hero,  William 
Wallace,  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  under- 
took the  deliverance  of  his  country  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  English.  Such  were  his  abili- 
ties and  such  was  the  magnetism  of  his  name 
that  he  soon  drew  to  his  standard  the  best  ele- 
'See  Book  Fifth,  pp.  415,  416. 


ments  of  Scottish  society.  The  nobles  of  the 
North,  however,  were  as  little  disposed  to 
unite  in  a  common  cause  as  were  those  of  the 
continent.  Quarrels  broke  out  among  them, 
and  the  progress  of  the  revolution  was  checked 
by  their  dissensions.  Nevertheless,  Wallace 
upheld  the  banner  of  his  country  for  the 
space  of  eight  years.  At  times  it  appeared 
that  the  English  would  be  driven  entirely  be- 
yond the  borders  of  Scotland ;  but  in  the 
battle  of  Falkirk,  Edward  won  so  complete  a 
victory  that  the  Scottish  cause  was  ruined. 
With  almost  unparalleled  courage  Wallace 
continued  to  conflict  until  1305,  when  he  was 
betrayed  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  by 
whom  he  was  put  to  death. 

The  cause  for  which  Robert  Bruce  and 
William  Wallace  had  died  was  now  trans- 
mitted to  the  younger  Bruce,  also  bearing  the 
name  of  Robert.  This  prince  was  not  lacking 
in  the  qualities  of  a  great  leader.  He  stood 
as  the  representative  of  the  national  sentiment 
as  against  the  English,  and  was  crowned  by 
the  Countess  of  Buchanan,  a  member  of  that 
family  who  had  long  exercised  the  right  of 
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presiding   Jit   the   coronation  of  the  Scottish      Younger  Bruce  became  an   adventurer,  uiid 

\\a-  presently  driven  to  find  ntu^c-  in  the 
fastnesses  of  the  mountains.  Still,  from  these 
inaccessible  strongholds  the  Scutti.-h  patriots 


But  the  virtue  and  strength  of  the  North 
failed  in  the  presence  of  Edward's  army.    The 


\\  AliNKh  TO   1-'I,Y    IIJOM   1.0NLIUX. 
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continued  to  make  their  descents  upon  their 
enemies.  While  on  an  expedition  against  the 
mountain  guerrillas  Edward  sickened  and  died, 
in  the  summer  of  1307,  being  then  in  the 
thirty-sixth  year  of  his  reign. 

There  was  little  danger,  however,  that  the 
English  crown  would  go  a-begging  among 
strangers,  for  Edward  was  the  father  of  sev- 
enteen children.  The  throne  was  immediately 
claimed  by  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  monarch, 
who  took  the  title  of  Edward  II.  In  the 
same  year  of  his  accession  he  took  in  marriage 
the  Princess  Isabella,  daughter  of  Philip  the 
Fair  of  France — a  union  which  added  nothing 
to  the  happiness  or  prosperity  of  either  king- 
dom. It  was  the  misfortune  of  the  new  sov- 
ereign to  be  guided  in  public  and  private  • 
affairs  by  a  worthless  favorite  named  Piers 
Gaveston,  whom  Edward  I.  had  made  his  son 
promise  not  to  recall  from  banishment.  So 
insolent  was  the  conduct  of  this  barnacle  of 
the  kingdom  that  the  nobles  made  a  conspir- 
acy to  drive  him  out  of  England.  Edward 
was  obliged,  under  the  pressure,  to  pretend  to 
dismiss  Gaveston  from  his  council,  but  instead 
of  sending  him  away  to  Gascony,  the  king 
gave  him  a  secret  commission  as  Governor  of 
Ireland.  A  year  afterwards  he  was  recalled 
to  resume  his  old  place  at  the  English  court. 

Hereupon  —  so  great  was  the  anger  of 
the  people  —  a  civil  war  broke  out.  The 
earls  of  Pembroke,  Lancaster,  and  Warwick 
headed  the  insurrection,  and  after  some  des- 
ultory fighting  Gaveston  and  his  adherents 
were  captured  in  Scarborough  Castle.  It  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  culprit  who  had 
so  mortally  offended  the  English  nation  would 
be  permitted  to  escape.  His  captors  led  him 
forth  to  Blacklow  Hill  and  cut  off  his  head. 

The  foolish  Edward  would  fain  have  gone 
to  war  with  his  barons  to  avenge  the  death  of 
his  worthless  favorite,  but  he  durst  not  under- 
take so  perilous  a  business.  In  1313  he  ac- 
cepted, at  their  dictation,  the  peace  which 
they  were  pleased  to  offer.  The  turmoil  thus 
provoked  in  England  gave  excellent  opportu- 
nity to  the  Scottish  patriots  to  renew  the 
struggle  for  freedom.  The  Younger  Bruce 
gained  one  battle  after  another  until  the  en- 
tire English  |>o>-cs>inns  within  the  limits  of 
Scotland  were  reduced  to  the  three  castles  of 
Berwick,  Stirling,  and  Dunbar.  After  the 


settlement  of  his  troubles  with  the  barons 
King  Edward  raised  a  powerful  army,  and 
advanced  to  the  North  determined  to  exter- 
minate the  Scots  at  once  and  forever.  Bruce 
had  mustered  his  forces,  to  the  number  of 
thirty  thousand,  at  BAXNOCKBUBN,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Stirling  Castle.  Here  he  took  a 
strong  position,  and  made  ready  to  defend 
himself  to  the  last.  He  put  the  river  in  his 
front  and  a  bog  on  either  hand.  Pits  were 
digged,  into  which  the  English  cavalry  might 
plunge  on  the  charge.  Thus  securely  posted, 
the  Scots  awaited  the  attack  of  the  over- 
whelming and  confident  enemy. 

On  the  morrow  the  battle  was  begun  by 
the  cavalry  commanded  by  the  young  Earl 
of  Gloucester,  nephew  of  the  king.  Before 
reaching  the  Scottish  lines,  the  horsemen  be- 
gan to  fall  into  the  pits.  The  leader  himself 
thus  perished  in  the  very  beginning  of  the 
engagement.  In  a  short  time  the  cavalry 
turned  and  fled,  pursued  by  the  forces  of  Sir 
James  Douglas.  This  unexpected  retreat 
threw  the  English  into  confusion  and  a  gen- 
eral rout  ensued  which  Edward  and  his  offi- 
cers were  unable  to  check.  In  order  to  es- 
cape with  his  life,  the  king  was  obliged  to- 
take  to  flight.  The  English  camp  was  plun- 
dered by  the  victorious  Scots.  Edward's 
forces  fled  for  nearly  a  hundred  miles  before 
they  felt  themselves  secure  from  the  swords 
of  the  avenging  Scots.  So  decisive  was  the 
victory  won  by  Bruce  that  he  was  enabled 
to  take  the  throne  of  Scotland. 

The  effect  of  such  a  disaster  was  not  con- 
ducive to  the  fortune  of  Edward  in  his  own 
kingdom.  Civil  strife  again  broke  out,  which 
was  fanned  into  a  flame  by  the  king's  choice 
of  a  new  favorite,  a  certain  Hugh  Spenser  of 
Wales.  The  latter  soon  became  as  unpopular 
as  Gaveston  himself,  and  the  Earl  of  Lancas- 
ter headed  a  revolt  against  him.  In  1322, 
however,  the  earl  was  overthrown  and  cap- 
tured. It  was  now  his  turn  to  receive  the 
full  stroke  of  the  vengeance  which  he  had 
provoked.  He  was  tried,  condemned,  led  out 
to  a  hill  near  his  own  castle  of  Pontefract, 
and  there  beheaded  in  the  same  merciless 
manner  as  Gaveston  had  been  ten  years 
previously. 

In  the  history  of  France  the  circumstances 
of  the  beginning  of  the  long  hostility  of  the 
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English  and  French  kings  has  been  narrated. 
It  will  be  remembered  that,  after  the  Feudal 
manner,  the  province  of  (iuienne  was  held  by 
the  ruler  of  England.  In  return  for  such 
holding  he  must  do  homage  to  his  suzerain, 
the  king  of  France.  As  the  two  kingdoms 
grew  in  power  and  importance  such  an  act 
became  especially  distasteful  to  the  Plautage- 
nets,  who  would  fain  keep  their  continental 
province  by  some  other  tenure.  In  l-'!^.> 
Queen  Isabella  was  sent  by  the  English  king 
to  do  homage  by  proxy  to  her  brother. 

It  was  for  the  husband  an  unfortunate 
mission.  The  queen  was  in  a  frame  of  mind 
little  calculated  to  conserve  the  interests  of 
her  liege.  As  soon  as  she  was  in  France  she 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  the  exiled 
nobles  recently  expelled  from  England  for 
taking  part  in  the  Earl  of  Lancaster's  rebel- 
lion. A  leader  of  the  movement  was  the  un- 
scrupulous Roger  Mortimer,  who  had  already 
been  twice  pardoned  for  treason.  In  1326 
he  and  the  queen  returned  to  England,  and 
Edward,  whose  absurd  partiality  for  the  favor- 
ite Spenser  had  alienated  the  affections  of  his 
subjects,  was  driven  from  the  throne.  He 
made  his  escape  into  Wales,  and  flattered  him- 
self that  the  people  of  the  West  would  rise  in 
his  favor.  But  not  so.  After  drifting  fugi- 
tive for  a  season  he  was  captured  in  the  mon- 
astery of  Neath  by  the  young  Earl  of  Lan- 
caster, and  imprisoned  at  Kenilworth.  His 
favorite  was  taken  and  put  to  death. 

In  the  mean  time  the  queen  had  gained 
possession  of  her  son  Edward,  afterwards  Ed- 
ward III.,  and  together  with  Mortimer  had 
had  him  proclaimed  regent  of  the  kingdom. 
Of  course  the  real  power — for  the  prince  was 
but  fourteen  years  of  age — was  in  the  hands 
of  the  queen  and  her  unscrupulous  favorite. 
They  proceeded  to  declare  that  the  imprisoned 
Edward  II.  was  incapable  of  governing;  and 
the  declaration  had  the  merit  of  truthfulness, 
a  strange  virtue  considering  the  source  whence 
it  emanated.  They  then  proclaimed  the  young 
Edward  king,  but  the  prince,  with  commend- 
able respect  for  his  unfortunate  father,  ret'ii-rd 
to  accept  the  crown  while  the  real  king  still 
lived.  Hereupon  a  supple  parliament  made 
haste  to  declare  the  deposition  of  Edward  II., 
and  sent  an  embassy  to  Kenilworth  to  notify 
the  royal  prisoner  of  his  dethronement.  The 


monarch  meekly  submitted  to  his  fate.  Sir 
Thomas  Blount,  high  steward  of  tin-  kingdom, 
broke  the  scepter,  and  declared  the  reign  of 
Edward  of  Caernarvon  at  an  end. 

It  is  HI  the  nature'  of  such  revolutions  that 
the  con-pirators  must  fortify  their  crime  with 
other  crimes  more  criminal.  It  was  clear  that 
while  the  deposed  Edward  lived  the  crown  could 
never  rest  securely  on  the  head  of  his  son — 
that  the  queen  and  her  paramour  could  never 
be  at  heart's-ease.  The  dethroned  monarch 
was  accordingly  put  into  a  course  of  disci- 
pline intended  to  extinguish  him  in  such  man- 
ner that  silent  nature  might  bear  the  blame. 
He  was  given  into  the  keeping  of  Lords 
Berkeley,  Maltravers,  and  Gournay,  by  whom 
he  was  to  be  eared  for  by  turns.  The  first 
nobleman  was  more  humane  than  the  other 
two,  and  Edward  was  kindly  treated  while  he 
remained  at  Berkeley  castle;  but  Maltravers 
and  Gournay  omitted  no  indignity  and  neglect 
which  were  calculated  to  -kill.  At  last,  in  the 
year  1327,  he  was  murdered  outright  at  the 
castle  of  Lord  Berkeley,  during  the  absence 
of  that  worthy  man  from  home.  The  way 
was  thus  opened  for  the  full  assumption  of 
the  crown  by  EDWARD  III.  Being  still  a  mere 
boy  the  queen  and  Mortimer  had  for  a  while 
the  management  of  affairs  in  their  own  hands. 

The  next  crime  which  was  deemed  expedi- 
ent by  this  unroyal  pair  was  the  murder  of 
the  Duke  of  Kent,  brother  of  Edward  II. 
Other  deeds  of  similar  sort  followed,  until  the 
patience  of  the  English  was  exhausted  and 
civil  war  was  threatened;  but  this  calamity 
was  averted  by  the  turning  of  public  attention 
to  affairs  on  the  Scottish  border.  Robert 
Bruce,  now  king  of  Scotland,  sought  oppor- 
tunity in  the  distracted  condition  of  England 
to  retaliate  upon  that  country  for  the  injuries 
which  his  own  had  suffered  at  her  hands. 
Supposing  that  the  young  son  of  an  unwarlike 
king  would  be  ill  able  to  sustain  a  conflict 
with  a  veteran  like  himself,  the  Scot  began  a 
series  of  hostilities  on  the  northern  frontiers 
of  England.  But  he  reckoned  without  his 
hc>-t.  In  a  short  time  the  English  king  taught 
the  Bruce  that  Edward  III.  was  a  very  differ- 
ent personage  from  Edward  II.  King  Robert 
was  presently  obliged  to  sue  for  peace,  and 
to  accept  the  same  on  terms  favorable  to 
England. 
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Edward  now  sought  marriage.  He  chose 
for  his  queen  the  Princess  Philippa  of  Haiu- 
ault,  who  proved  to  be  in  almost  every  par- 


to  look  upon  her  as  the  angel  of  all  good 
gifts.  A  stronger  contrast  could  hardly  be 
drawn  than  that  existing  between  the  charac- 


QUEEN  PH1L1PPA  WITH  THE  POOR 
After  the  painting  of  F.  Pavnvels. 


ticular  the  superior  of  the  royal  ladies  of  the 
century.  Sln>  was  gentle,  amiable,  and  given 
to  charity.  The  poor  of  the  kingdom  came 


ter,  manners,  and  influence  of  Philippa  and 
those  of  the  reckless  queen  mother,  Isabella. 
Nor  was  the  comparison  of  King  Edward  with 
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the  princes  of  his  aire  unfavorable  to  the  for- 
mer. He  was  as  much  of  a  gentleman  and 
scholar  as  could  be  expected  in  a  ruler  of  his 
times.  To  these  attainments  he  is  said  to 
have  added  a  pleasing  addre.-s  and  a  dignified 
expression  of  countenance.  lli<  mural  quali- 
ties were  fairly  good  and  his  courage  unques- 
tionable. If  ambition  could  have  been  con- 
sidered meritorious,  then  indeed  would  Ed- 
ward III.  have  been  one  of  the  worthiest  of 
mediaeval  sovereigns.  He  would  rule  not  only 
England,  but  all  other  realms  which  he  might 
be  able  to  subdue. 

Fortunately  or  unfortunately  for  the  age, 
the  circumstances  existing  in  the  neighboring 
states  were  such  as  to  excite  rather  than  allay 
the  ambitious  projects  which  at  an  early  date 
of  his  reign  gained  the  mastery  of  the  mind 
of  Edward.  In  France  the  three  sonless  sons 
of  Philip  IV.  had  successively  reigned  and 
died.  The  daughters  of  these  kings  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  throne  by  the  Salic  law  of 
France.  Should  the  French  crown  now  go 
back  to  the  son  of  Charles  of  Valois,  brother 
of  Philip  IV.,  or  might  it  not  rather  be 
transmitted  to  the  son  of  Isabella,  sister  of 
three  kings  and  mother  of  another?  With 
the  death  of  Charles  IV.  of  France,  in  1327, 
Edward  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that, 
though  his  mother  might  not  wear,  she  might 
none  the  less  transmit  the  French  crown  to 
her  son. 

It  was  the  peculiarity  of  the  situation  that 
the  very  foundation  of  Edward's  claim  to  the 
French  throne  was  now  his  weakness.  For 
the  queen  mother,  Isabella,  was  living  with 
Roger  Mortimer  at  Nottingham  Castle,  and 
the  twain  had  rendered  themselves  so  odious 
to  the  English  nation  that  the  king  found  it 
necessary  to  dispose  of  them  before  the  people 
could  be  induced  to  enter  into  his  project  for 
the  conquest  of  France.  As  usual  in  such 
cases,  the  wrath  of  Edward  fell  on  him  rather 
than  her.  After  bringing  over  the  governor 
of  Nottinghamshire  to  his  interests  and  wishes, 
the  English  king  contrived  by  means  of  a  sub- 
terranean passage  to  enter  the  apartment  where 
his  mother  and  Mortimer  were.  In  vain  did 
she  plead  with  her  politically  angry  son.  He 
caused  Roger  to  be  seized  in  her  presence, 
carried  a  prisoner  to  Westminster,  tried,  con- 
demned, and  hanged  on  a  gallows  at  Tyburn. 


The  queen  mother  was  fur  her  part  obliged  to 
take  up  her  roidence  1'ur  the  rest  of  her  days 
at  lli-ing  ••  though  Edward  forbore  to  treat  her 
with  the  di.-respcct  which  her  conduct  seemed 
to  merit. 

Once  fried  from  the  ascendency  of  the  un- 
worthy, the  government  of  Edward  rose  rap- 
idly in  public  esteem.  He  soon  found  himself 
so  fortified  in  the  confidence  of  the  nation  that 
he  felt  warranted  in  beginning  his  career  as  a 
warrior.  His  first  foreign  campaign  was 
against  the  boy  David,  now  king  of  Scotland. 
Robert  Bruce,  the  father  of  the  latter,  was 
dead,  and  the  son  proved  no  match  (how 
could  he,  at  the  age  of  seven?)  for  the  En- 
glish king.  In  less  than  a  year  David  was 
dethroned,  and  the  crown  of  Scotland  con- 
ferred on  the  son  of  John  Baliol,  under  the 
protection  of  Edward. 

But  this  sudden  reverse  to  the  patriot  party 
of  the  Scots  was  by  no  means  fatal  to  their 
hopes.  They  continued  the  war  in  the  old 
way,  rallying  after  each  defeat  and  returning 
to  the  conflict.  It  was  not  long  until  the 
astute  Edward  perceived  the  unprofitableness 
of  such  a  war.  The  prize  was  not  worth  the 
expenditure.  After  nearly  five  years  spent  in 
the  effort  to  pacify  the  men  of  the  North  un- 
der the  rule  of  the  younger  Baliol,  the  En- 
glish king  determined  to  turn  his  attention  to 
the  more  promising  field  of  France.  He  ac- 
cordingly equipped  an  army,  and  in  1338 
proceeded  by  way  of  Antwerp  to  invade  the 
kingdom  of  Philip  VI.  But  the  campaign 
was  checked  at  the  very  beginning,  and  Ed- 
ward fell  back  to  renew  his  preparations. 
After  nearly  two  years  spent  in  equipping  a 
fleet  and  raising  additional  forces,  he  again 
sailed  for  the  continent.  Off  Sluys  he  en- 
countered the  French  squadron,  and  against 
all  expectation  gained  a  complete  victory. 
Edward  was  enabled  to  land  his  army  and 
proceed  as  far  as  Tournay;  but  the  news 
came  to  him  of  troubles  at  home,  and  in  1342 
he  was  induced  to  accept  a  truce  with  Philip 
in  order  that  he  might  the  better  care  for  the 
interests  of  England. 

He  returned  to  find  the  coffers  of  the  king- 
dom empty  and  the  country  disturbed  in  all 
her  borders.  It  became  necessary  for  him  to 
mortgage  the  crown  and  the  queen's  jewels  in 
order  to  secure  money,  but  his  energy  was 
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equal  to  the  occasion.  As  soon  as  England 
was  somewhat  pacified,  he  began  to  lay  anew 
his  plans  for  the  conquest  of  France.  In 
1346  he  led  over  a  formidable  army  into  Nor- 
mandy. II is  son,  the  celebrated  Black  Prince, 
was  next  to  the  king  chief  in  command,  and 
now  began  to  display  that  military  genius  for 
which  he  was  soon  to  become  so  conspicuous 
in  the  history  of  his  times. 

Meanwhile  Philip  V.  prepared  to  repel  the 
invaders  with  an  army  more  than  three  times 
the  number  of  the  English.  He  marched 
into  Normandy  and  came  to  the  plain  of 
Crecy.  After  maneuvering  for  some  days, 
the  two  forces  came  together  on  that  ever 
memorable  field.  At  the  first  onset  the  brunt 
of  the  battle  fell  on  the  division  commanded 
by  the  Black  Prince,  and  that  valorous  war- 
rior was  hard-pressed  by  the  French.  The 
king,  however,  would  not  go  to  his  relief,  con- 
fident, perhaps,  of  the  valor  of  his  son,  and 
remarking  that  he  did  not  wish  to  deprive 
him  of  the  honor  of  victory.  It  is  related 
that  these  words  of  the  king  were  carried  to 
the  prince  and  his  soldiers,  who  thereupon  re- 
newed the  fight  with  such  audacity  that  the 
French  were  routed  from  all  parts  of  the  field. 
If  the  chronicles  of  the  times  may  be  trusted, 
the  French  left  forty  thousand  dead  and  dying 
men  on  the  bloody  plain  of  Crecy. 

For  a  while  Philip  was  paralyzed  by  the 
shock  of  defeat.  Before  he  could  reorganize 
his  forces  the  English  king  proceeded  to  Ca- 
lais with  a  view  of  wresting  that  stronghold 
from  his  adversary.  It  appeared,  however, 
that  the  place  was  impregnable,  and  Edward 
was  constrained  to  undertake  to  accomplish  by 
famine  what  he  had  purposed  to  do  by  storm. 
He  accordingly  invested  the  city  round  about 
and  stationed  his  fleet  in  the  harbor.  The 
citizens  of  Calais,  under  the  lead  of  their  gov- 
ernor, John  de  Vienne,  prepared  for  an  ob- 
stinate resistance.  As  starvation  was  the 
thing  to  be  dreaded,  they  expelled  seventeen 
hundred  of  their  own  people — the  aged,  the 
infirm,  women,  and  children — from  the  city ; 
and  these  must  have  perished  but  for  the 
clemency  of  Edward,  who  opened  his  lines 
and  permitted  the  houseless  exiles  to  scatter 
into  the  country.  For  eleven  months  the  city 
was  closely  invested,  and  no  succor  came  to 
the  besieged.  The  defenders  of  Calais  ate 


their  horses,  and  then  subsisted  for  a  season 
011  dogs  and  cats ;  but  at  last  all  supplies  were 
exhausted,  and  De  Vienne  was  obliged  to 
capitulate. 

King  Edward  was  now  exasperated  to 
the  last  degree,  and  would  hear  to  nothing  in 
the  way  of  terms  except  on  condition  that  six 
of  the  leading  citizens  should  be  led  forth 
barefoot,  with  ropes  about  their  necks,  and  be 
delivered  into  his  hands  for  execution.  The 
news  of  this  savage  condition  at  first  paralyzed 
the  burghers,  but  when  the  inhabitants  were 
gathered  in  a  concourse  Eustace  de  Pierre,  one 
of  the  wealthiest  merchants,  volunteered  to  be 
the  first  of  the  victims.  He  was  immediately 
followed  by  five  other  heroes  like  minded  with 
himself,  and  the  six  were  led  forth  to  Edward's 
tent.  The  relentless  king  immediately  gave 
orders  for  their  execution;  but  at  the  very 
crisis  of  their  fate  Queen  Philippa  threw  her- 
self upon  her  knees  before  her  irate  lord  and 
besought  him  to  spare  those  who  were  about 
to  become  martyrs  to  his  wrath.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  her  sincere  and  tearful  expostulations 
the  heart  of  the  king  gave  way,  and  he  ordered 
the  prisoners  to  be  released.  The  heroic  burgh- 
ers who  had  laid  their  lives  on  the  altar  of  the 
city's  safety  were  taken  to  the  queen's  tent, 
fed  and  consoled,  and  sent  back  to  Calais. 
The  city  was  immediately  given  up  to  the 
English,  and  on  the  4th  of  August,  1347, 
Edward  took  possession  of  the  coveted  prize. 
To  make  assurance  doubly  sure  that  he  should 
be  able  to  retain  what  had  cost  him  so  much 
toil  and  vexation,  he  compelled  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Calais  to  seek  other  homes,  and  then 
repeopled  the  city  with  the  English. 

Meanwhile  the  Younger  Bruce  had  con- 
tinued the  war  for  the  Scottish  crown.  An 
army  was  raised  during  Edward's  absence  in 
France,  and  an  invasion  of  England  begun. 
The  English  king  sent  Philippa  back  to  his 
capital  to  defend  the  realm  against  the  ag- 
gressive Scots.  An  English  army  was  sent  to 
the  northern  border,  and  the  defeated  Bruce 
was  taken  prisoner  near  Durham,  and  after- 
wards shut  up  for  safe  keeping  in  the  Tower 
of  London.  The  queen  herself,  as  soon  as  the 
insurgents  were  certainly  overthrown,  has- 
tened across  the  Channel  to  carry  the  good 
news  to  her  husband,  at  that  time  engaged  in 
the  siege  of  Calais. 
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Now  it  was  that  the  great  plague  known  terrible  ravages  over  Western  Europe.  France 
as  the  Black  Death,  (-audit  perhaps  from  suffered  in  full  measure  from  the  horrors  of 
some  polluted  precinct  of  the  East,  spread  its  this  pestilence.  The  operations  of  war  were 
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suspended  to  make  way  for  a  still  more  dread- 
ful scourge.  For  six  years  after  the  capture 
of  Calais  by  the  English,  Edward  was  obliged 
to  desist  from  his  attempt  to  snatch  the 
French  crown  from  the  House  of  Valois. 
Before  he  was  able  to  resume  his  projects  of 
conquest,  Philip  VI.  died,  and  the  throne  of 
France  was  taken  by  his  sou  John,  surnamed 
the  Good.  Two  years  afterwards,  namely  in 
1352,  the  war  broke  out  afresh.  An  account 
of  the  struggle  which  ensued  during  the  next 
four  years  has  already  been  given  in  a  pre- 
ceding chapter  of  the  present  Book.1  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  victorious  Black  Prince 
made  his  name  a  terror  through  all  the  bor- 
ders of  France.  In  midsummer  of  1356  he 
marched  from  Bordeaux  with  an  army  of 
twelve  thousand  men,  and  in  a  campaign  of 
two  months'  duration  devastated  the  country 
to  within  a  few  miles  ot  the  ancient  battle- 
field of  Poitiers.  Meanwhile  King  John  had 
equipped  an  army  numbering  sixty  thousand, 
and  come  forth  to  overwhelm  his  enemies. 
But  the  disparity  of  five  to  one  daunted  not 
the  spirit  of  the  fierce  Plantagenet,  who  had 
inherited  that  strange  mixture  of  courage  and 
audacity  for  which  his  great  ancestors  were 
famous  in  the  times  of  the  Holy  Wars. 

On  the  17th  of  September  the  two  armies 
pitched  their  camps  but  a  mile  apart.  In 
vain  did  the  Pope's  legate,  Perigorde,  ride 
back  and  forth  between  the  king  and  the 
prince,  endeavoring  to  prevent  a  battle.  As 
for  the  English  commander,  he  was  very  will- 
ing to  accept  such  honorable  terms  as  one 
generous  foe  was  wont  to  grant  to  another. 
But  King  John,  believing  that  the  lion's 
whelp  was  now  ginned  in  a  trap  from  which 
he  could  not  escape,  would  hear  to  nothing 
other  than  the  dispersion  of  the  English 
forces  and  the  giving  up  to  himself  of  the 
prince  and  a  hundred  of  his  knights  to  be  de- 
tained as  prisoners  in  France.  Such  a  condi- 
tion was  indignantly  rejected  by  the  English 
leader ;  the  legate  gave  over  his  endeavors, 
and  the  two  armies  made  ready  for  battle. 

With  the  morning  of  the  19th  the  conflict 
began.  The  French  forces  were  arranged  in 
three  divisions.  The  attack  of  the  first  two 
was  irregularly  made ;  the  assailants  became 
first  confused,  then  alarmed,  and  then  terri- 

'See  ante,  p.  461. 


iied.  A  panic  ensued,  for  which,  although 
the  English  had  already  dealt  a  serious  loss 
upon  the  enemy,  there  was  no  adequate  occa- 
sion. Breaking  from  the  field  in  disorderly 
masses,  the  first  and  second  divisions  rolled 
away  in  a  rout,  and  the  whole  brunt  of  the 
battle  fell  upon  the  third  division,  commanded 
by  the  king  and  his  sou  Philip.  The  French 
now  fought  desperately  to  retrieve  the  day  ; 
but  the  oriflamme  of  France  tottered  and  fell 
before  the  invincible  valor  of  the  sturdy  En- 
glish, who  had  made  up  their  minds  to  con- 
quer or  die.  The  French  king  displayed 
great  valor,  and  not  until  his  three  best  gen- 
erals were  killed  did  he  give  over  the  conflict. 
He  was  surrounded,  overwhelmed,  captured, 
and  for  the  moment  his  life  was  endangered 
by  the  turbulent  soldiers,  who  clamored  for 
possession  of  the  royal  prisoner.  The  Black 
Prince,  learning  that  the  king  was  taken,  sent 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  to  bring  him  safely  to 
his  tent,  where  Plantagenet  received  him  with 
all  the  courtesy  which  a  true  knight  was  ex- 
pected to  show  to  a  fallen  enemy.1 

In  April  of  the  following  year  the  Black 
Prince  conveyed  his  prisoners  to  London. 
Great  was  the  spectacle.  The  citizens  of  the 
metropolis  poured  out  by  thousands  to  see  the 
captive  king  of  France,  clad  in  royal  robes, 
riding  beside  the  grim  Prince  of  Wales,  who 
had  brought  him  home  as  a  trophy.  At  West- 
minster the  train  was  met  by  King  Edward, 
who  embraced  his  fellow  monarch  as  though 
in  sympathy  with  his  misfortunes.  England 
was  thus  possessed  of  three  kings — her  own, 
David  Bruce  of  Scotland,  and  John  the  Good. 
As  to  the  Bruce,  he  was  soon  afterwards  set 
at  liberty  and  permitted  to  return  to  Scot- 
land. 

An  indescribable  confusion  followed  the 
captivity  of  the  French  king.  A  regency  was 
established '  in  France  under  the  Dauphin  ; 
but  he  was  little  able  to  stay  the  tide  of 
calamity,  and  was  presently  obliged  to  make 
a  treaty  with  Edward,  ceding  to  that  monarch 
several  provinces,  including  the  city  of  Bor- 
deaux,  where  the  Black  Prince  established  his 

1  It  is  narrated  that  when  the  Black  Prince  had 
ordered  for  his  royal  prisoner  the  finest  supper 
which  the  English  camp  could  afford,  he  himself 
would  not  sit  in  King  John's  presence,  hut  per- 
sisted in  standing  behind  his  chair,  serving  and 
soothing  the  crestfallen  monarch  as  best  he  might. 
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capital.  One  of  the  first  things  to  be  attended 
to  was  to  determine  the  ransom  of  King  John. 
This  wac  presently  fixed  at  the  enormous  sum 
of  three  millions  of  crowns.  It  was  also  agreed 
that  forty  French  noblemen  should  In-  put  in 
pawn  for  the  payment  of  the  stipulated  amount. 
After  many  delays  and  prevarications,  and 
tortuous  endeavors  to  obtain  other  and  more 
favorable  terms,  the  treaty  was  at  last  rati- 
fied, and  in  the  autumn  of  1360  Edward  ac- 
companied liis  brother  king  to  Calais,  where 
John  was  set  at  liberty.  The  government  of 
the  provinces  acquired  by  treaty  from  France 
was  assigned  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  re- 
paired to  Bordeaux  accompanied  by  his  wife, 
the  Princess  Joan,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Kent. 

It  has  already  been  recounted  how  the 
Duke  of  Anjou,  one  of  the  French  hostages, 
made  his  escape  from  Calais  and  refused  to 
return.  It  soon  appeared,  moreover,  that  the 
Dauphin  was  little  disposed  to  fulfill  in  good 
measure  the  terms  of  the  settlement.  In  vain 
did  the  chivalrous  King  John  insist  that  his 
subjects  should  observe  the  stipulations  by 
which  he  had  obtained  his  liberty.  Finding 
that  they  would  not,  and  that  his  honor  was 
about  to  be  smirched,  he  returned  to  England 
and  gave  himself  up  to  Edward.  Nor  have 
after  times  failed  to  bestow  a  just  measure  of 
applause  upon  the  representative  of  the  House 
of  Valois  who  prized  his  faith  above  his  free- 
dom. It  was  not  long,  however,  until  the 
treaty-keeping  king  fell  sick  at  the  palace  of 
Savoy,  where  his  constrained  residence  was 
established,  and  there  died  in  the  year  1364. 

The  story  of  the  imbroglio  in  which  the 
Black  Prince  became  involved  with  Henry 
of  Trastamare  need  not  be  repeated.1  It 
is  sufficient,  in  this  connection,  to  note  the 
fact  that  after  the  defeat  and  death  of  Pedro 
the  Cruel,  king  of  Castile,  his  two  daughters, 
the  Princesses  Constantia  and  Isabella,  fled  for 
refuge  to  the  court  of  the  Black  Prince  at 
Bordeaux,  and  there  became  his  sisters-in-law 
by  the  marriage  of  the  first  to  John  of  Gaunt 
and  of  the  other  to  the  Duke  of  York,  both 
sons  of  Edward  III.  Thus  began  the  affini- 
ties between  the  royal  families  of  England  and 
Spain. 

The  Black  Prince  returned  from  his  Span- 

1  See  ante,  p.  4;Vi. 
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ish  campaigns  in  broken  health.  He  grew 
constantly  worse,  and  the  English  nation  was 
obliged  to  witness  the  shattered  form  of  its 
favorite  warrior  tottering  helplessly  to  the 
grave.  He  died  in  T376  ;  nor  could  it  well  be 
said  whether  the  people  or  the  king  was  more 
deeply  grieved  at  the  calamity.  Such  was  the 
shock  to  the  already  aged  and  infirm  Edward 
that  he  survived  his  son's  death  less  than  a 
year.  After  a  reign  of  a  little  more  than  fifty 
years  he  died  at  the  palace  of  Shene  on  the 
1st  of  June,  1377.  The  crown  descended  to 
Richard,  son  of  the  Black  Prince,  who  took 
the  title  of  Richard  H. 

Several  events  of  the  reign  of  Edward  HI., 
less  conspicuous  but  perhaps  more  important 
than  his  wars,  may  well  be  noticed  in  the  his- 
tory of  his  times.  The  establishment  of  the 
Order  of  the  Knights  of  the  Garter  is  ascribed 
to  him  as  the  founder.  The  division  of  the 
English  Parliament  into  the  two  houses  of 
Lords  and  Commons  was  effected  under  his 
auspices.  Still  more  important  was  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  new  English  language  for 
Norman  French,  which  for  three  hundred 
years  had  been  the  official  language  of  the 
kingdom.  The  change  had  been  begun  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  III. ,  one  of  whose 
proclamations  is  generally  regarded  as  tho 
earliest  specimen  of  what  may  be  properly 
called  English.  During  the  reigns  of  the  two 
Edwards  I.  and  H.  the  transformation  had 
made  slow  progress;  but  about  the  middle  of 
the  reign  of  the  Third  Edward  the  new  tongue 
appeared  in  the  laws  and  public  documents 
of  the  kingdom,  and  Norman  French  rapidly 
fell  into  disuse.  In  1356  Sir  John  Mandeville, 
returning  from  his  travels  in  the  East,  com- 
posed an  account  of  his  journeys  first  in  Latin 
and  then  in  Norman  French ;  but  finding  that 
neither  tongue  any  longer  appealed  to  the  un- 
responsive ear  of  England,  he  rewrote  his  trea- 
tise in  her  own  new  language,  and  this  work  is 
generally  regarded  as  the  first  book  in  English. 

King  Edward  contributed  to  the  buildings 
of  his  times  the  castle  of  Windsor  and  the 
new  chapel  of  St.  Stephen  at  Westminster. 
The  latter  became  the  meeting-place  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  continued  to  be  so 
until  the  present  century,  when  it  was  de- 
stroyed in  a  conflagration.  Another  important 
fact  attributed  to  the  reign  of  Edward  was  the 
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introduction  of  fire-arms  in  battle.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  first  occasion  of  the  use  of 
gunpowder  by  the  English  was  in  the  battle 
of  Crecy  in  1356. 

RICHARD  II.,  the  new  sovereign  of  England, 
who  on  the  death  of  his  grandfather  in  1377 
came  to  the  throne  of  England,  was  a  prince 
unfitted  by  nature  for  the  duties  of  so  great  a 
trust.  It  was  his  misfortune,  moreover,  to 
come  into  power  under  the  protection  and 
guardianship  of  three  uncles,  of  whom  John 
of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  was  the  most 
ambitious  and  unscrupulous.  From  the  first 
his  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  be- 
came predominant,  and  he  would  fain  make 
war,  conduct  campaigns,  and  conclude  treaties 
after  the  manner  of  his  father.  But  he  had 
not  his  father's  abilities,  and  it  was  not  long 
until  the  kingdom  began  to  feel  the  disastrous 
effects  arising  from  the  rule  of  a  nominal 
king  controlled  by  an  ambitious  nobleman. 

In  the  year  1381  the  lower  classes  of  the 
English  people  were  excited  to  disloyalty  and 
rebellion  by  a  poll  tax  levied  on  all  persons 
above  the  age  of  fifteen  years.  Though  the 
tax  was  but  a  shilling  a  head,  it  was  an  ex- 
cessive burden,  for  the  purchasing  power  of 
money  was  at  that  time  perhaps  ten  times  as 
great  as  at  the  present.  It  happened  that, 
while  this  odious  tax  was  being  collected  at  the 
town  of  Deptford,  one  of  the  collectors  was 
killed  in  a  riot.  A  crowd  of  people  gathered 
in  the  excitement  and  put  themselves  under 
the  leadership  of  a  certain  Walter,  who  was 
gate-keeper  or  tyler  of  the  town.  He  soon 
discovered  great  capacity  in  raising  and  com- 
manding the  rabble.  Under  the  name  of 
Wat  Tyler  he  drew  to  his  banner  in  Black- 
heath  a  vast  mob  numbering  three  hundred 
thousand  men.  With  a  fellow  leader  known 
by  the  name  of  Jack  Straw  he  organized  his 
angry  host  as  well  as  might  be  and  set  out  for 
London.  At  this  time  John  of  Gaunt  and 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester  were  absent  from  the 
kingdom,  and  the  weak  Richard  II.  stood  trem- 
bling like  a  reed  before  the  gathering  tempest. 

No  adequate  preparations  were  made  to  keep 
the  forces  of  the  insurgents  out  of  the  city. 
At  the  first  noise  of  their  approach  the  king, 
with  the  royal  family  and  a  few  nobles, 
sought  refuge  in  the  Tower,  and  the  rebels 
gained  undisputed  possession  of  the  city. 


Then  followed  a  reign  of  lawless  violence,  the 
like  of  which  had  not  been  seen  since  the  days 
of  the  Danes.  After  King  Riot  had  for  some 
days  kept  carnival  in  London,  Richard  II., 
with  commendable  courage,  went  forth  un- 
armed from  the  Tower  and  sought  an  inter- 
view with  the  insurgents.  He  demanded  of 
them  that  they  should  state  their  request,  in 
order  that  he  might  know  their  grievance  and 
supply  their  wants.  The  mob  replied  that 
they  would  have  freedom  for  themselves  and 
their  children.  To  this  the  king  assented, 
and  thirty  secretaries  were  appointed  to  write 
out  charters  for  the  various  municipalities 
represented  by  the  insurgents.  With  this 
concession  the  larger  part  of  the  rebels  dis- 
persed to  their  homes;  but  Wat  Tyler  and 
Jack  Straw,  having  had  a  taste  of  excess  and 
license,  could  not  be  pacified.  With  extreme 
audacity,  they  broke  into  the  Tower  and 
killed  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the 
High  Chancellor  of  the  kingdom ;  but  the 
career  of  the  desperate  guerrilla  was  now  des- 
tined to  a  speedy  end.  On  the  day  after  the 
assault  on  the  Tower  the  king  and  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  the  city,  with  their  attendants, 
were  passing  through  Smithfield  and  were  met 
by  the  insurgents,  twenty  thousand  strong. 
Wat  Tyler  rode  up  to  Richard  and  began  to 
offer  him  insults.  Whereupon  the  Lord 
Mavor  dashed  upon  him  with  drawn  sword 
and  thrust  him  through  the  body.  The  mob 
was  like  any  other  huge  animal  whose  head 
has  been  cut  off  with  a  blow.  Its  power  of 
action  and  volition  was  gone. 

The  king,  with  a  presence  of  mind  and 
courage  not  to  have  been  expected  in  one  who 
had  displayed  so  many  weaknesses,  rode 
boldly  among  the  rebels  and  exclaimed  in  a 
calm  voice,  "My  friends,  be  not  concerned 
for  the  loss  of  your  unworthy  leader  ;  I  will 
be  your  leader;"  and  turning  his  horse  he 
suited  the  action  to  the  word  by  putting  him- 
self in  Wat  Tyler's  place.  This  presence  of 
mind  on  the  part  of  Richard  succeeded  to  ad- 
miration. The  multitude,  with  its  usual  fickle- 
ness, turned  and  followed  the  king.  At  this 
juncture,  however,  a  vast  throng  of  loyal 
citizens,  hearing  a  false  report  that  Richard 
had  been  slain  by  the  rebels,  rushed  forth 
from  the  city  to  fall  upon  the  insurgents,  who, 
seeing  themselves  about  to  be  cut  down,  fell 
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humbly  before  the  king  and  besought  hi.s  par- 
don. The  mild  temper  of  the  monarch  sought 
not  to  take  advantage  of  the  defeated  mob  or 


to  de.-troy  what  was  no  longer  dungerouB. 
1 'iirdon  was  freely  granted,  and  the  revolt  was 
at  an  end. 
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The  immediate  effect  was  to  heighten 
greatly  the  esteem  in  which  Richard  was  he-Id 
by  his  subjects.  It  soon  appeared,  however, 
that  his  recent  display  of  courageous  virtue 
had  been  pressed  out  by  the  emergency,  and 
that  his  moral  nature  was  exhausted  by  the 
sudden  drain.  His  unkingly  qualities  again 
became  conspicuous,  and  his  disqualification 
for  the  work  of  governing  was  more  and  more 
manifest.  A  short  time  after  the  suppression 
of  Wat  Tyler's  rebellion  the  king  revoked  the 
charters  which  he  had  granted,  and  that  state 
of  half-serfdom  called  villanage,  under  which 
the  English  had  groaned  since  the  days  of  the 
Conquest,  was  restored.  Meanwhile  the  king's 
uncle,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  continued  to 
prosecute  his  schemes  of  ambition.  His  mar- 
riage with  Constantia,  daughter  of  Pedro  the 
Cruel  of  Castile,  and  the  usurpation  of  the 
Castilian  crown  by  Henry  of  Trastamare, 
furnished  old  John  of  Gaunt  with  an  admi- 
rable pretext  for  claiming  the  throne  made  va- 
cant by  the  death  of  his  father-in-law. 

But  in  order  to  prosecute  this  claim  it  was 
necessary  that  Lancaster  should  be  supported 
by  the  soldiers  and  money  of  England.  Such 
was  his  ascendency  in  the  kingdom  that  a 
large  army  was  raised  without  much  difficulty, 
and  in  1386  the  ambitious  duke  left  England 
to  lay  claim  to  the  throne  of  Castile.  That 
royal  seat  was  at  this  time  occupied  by  the  son 
of  Henry  of  Trastamare,  who,  refusing  to 
join  battle  with  the  English  who  had  invaded 
his  realm,  awaited  their  extermination  by  the 
same  agencies  which  had  proved  fatal  to  the 
Black  Prince  and  his  army — pestilence  and 
famine.  Without  being  able  to  bring  his  an- 
tagonist to  a  decisive  battle,  Lancaster  wasted 
his  resources  in  petty  conflicts  and  unimpor- 
tant campaigns.  At  last  he  chose  to  adopt  a 
new  policy,  and  made  overtures  to  the  Prince 
of  Trastamare  for  a  settlement  of  their  respec- 
tive claims.  It  was  agreed  that  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Lancaster  should  be  given  in 
marriage  to  the  Castilian  prince  and  another 
to  the  king  of  Portugal.  Having  thus  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  assumption  of  royalty 
by  his  posterity,  John  of  Gaunt  gave  over  his 
conquest  in  the  South,  and  in  1389  returned 
to  England. 

On  arriving  in  that  realm  he  found  the 
affairs  of  state  in  the  last  degree  of  confusion. 


The  king  had  abused  his  prerogatives.  Par- 
liament in  its  extreme  displeasure  had  seized 
and  imprisoned  the  king's  favorite,  Michael 
de  la  Pole.  Richard  himself  had  been  obliged 
to  agree  to  an  act  establishing  a  regency ; 
but  in  this  instance  the  regent  was  not  one 
but  many. 

Fourteen  nobles  were  appointed  to  manage 
the  kingdom,  and  Richard,  though  not  form- 
ally deposed,  was  virtually  deprived  of  his 
right  to  rule.  At  the  head  of  this  opposition 
stood  Thomas,  duke  of  Gloucester.  It  became 
his  policy  to  take  away  the  last  prop  of  the 
tottering  Plantagenet  by  destroying  the  few 
friends  who  still  adhered  to  his  fortunes. 
Even  the  venerable  Sir  Simon  Burleigh,  who 
had  taught  Richard  in  his  youth,  was  cut 
down  without  mercy.  All  of  the  king's  favor- 
ites were  destroyed,  with  the  exception  of  De 
la  Pole  and  a  few  others,  who  fled  into  for- 
eign lands. 

Before  the  return  of  Lancaster  from  Spain 
the  battle  of  Otterburn  had  been  fought  be- 
tween the  English  and  Scots.  The  engage- 
ment was  indecisive,  but  Lord  Douglas  was 
slain  and  Henry  Percy,  known  as  Hotspur  in 
Shakespeare's  drama,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  At  length  the  English  .king,  finding 
himself  in  a  condition  as  intolerable  as  death 
itself,  suddenly  aroused  himself  in  a  fit  of 
desperation  and  renounced  the  authority  of  his 
arrogant  uncles.  For  the  moment  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester  was  paralyzed  by  this  sudden 
display  of  reviving  spirit  on  the  part  of  the 
king ;  but  he  retired  to  the  castle  of  Pleshy, 
and  that  place  soon  became  the  head-quarters 
for  the  malcontents  of  the  kingdom. 

A  plot  was  now  formed  for  the  seizure  of 
Richard  and  his  deposition  from  the  throne. 
The  king,  however,  had  the  good  fortune  to 
fathom  the  schemes  of  his  enemies,  and  in- 
stead of  being  arrested  himself  he  caused  his 
uncle  Gloucester  to  be  seized  and  carried  a 
prisoner  to  Calais.  The  Earls  of  Warwick 
and  Arundel  were  also  taken  and  imprisoned 
in  the  Tower.  A  Parliament  was  called,  arti- 
cles of  accusation  were  prepared  against 
Gloucester  and  his  associates,  and  a  day  was 
fixed  for  the  duke's  trial.  But  when  the  ap- 
pointed time  arrived  the  intelligence  was  given 
to  the  august  court  that  Gloucester  had  died 
in  his  prison  at  Calais.  The  news  was  founded 
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in  fact,  but  lacked  to  perfect  truthfulness  the 
additional    clause    that    Richard    I'lunta 
had  been  privy  to  his  uncle's  death. 

The  year  13!.)*  was  marked  by  an  eveut 
illustrative  of  the  character  of  royalty  in  the 
•closing  years  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Young  Henry  Bolingbroke,  son  of  the  Duke 
of  Lancaster,  quarreled  with  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk.  The  matter  between  them  was  a 
•charge  made  by  the  latter  that  the  king  had 
procured  the  murder  of  Gloucester.  This  in- 
sinuation Henry  resented,  and  the  king  de- 
cided that  the  question  should  be  determined 
after  the  mediasval  fashion  by  single  combat 
between  the  parties.  A  day  was  accordingly 
appointed,  and  a  great  concourse,  including 
Parliament  and  many  of  the  chief  nobles  of 
the  kingdom,  was  gathered  to  witness  the  de- 
cision. When  the  crisis  came,  however,  the 
uneasy  king,  on  whose  cause  Henry  Boling- 
broke had  staked  his  life,  interfered,  forbade 
the  combat,  and  gave  sentence  of  banishment 
against  Norfolk  for  life  and  his  own  champion 
for  ten  years.  Such  was  the  administration 
of  justice  when  the  sun  of  chivalry  was  set- 
ting in  the  West. 

In  the  following  year  the  Duke  of  Lancas- 
ter died.  Henry,  his  son,  was  in  exile,  and 
Richard  thus  found  opportunity  to  seize  his 
uncle's  estates.  Such  an  outrage  aroused  all 
the  animosity  of  Henry's  character.  Being 
then  in  France,  he  appealed  to  the  Duke  of 
Brittany  to  aid  him  in  recovering  his  patri- 
mony. The  duke  was  not  slow  to  render  the 
desired  assistance,  and  ships  and  men  were 
soon  equipped  for  the  expedition.  Early  in 
July  of  1399  Henry  and  his  confederates 
landed  at  Ravensburgh  in  Yorkshire.  The 
•defense  of  the  kingdom  had  been  intrusted  to 
the  indolent  Duke  of  York,  for  the  king  him- 
self had  been  obliged  to  go  to  Ireland  to  sup- 
press a  revolt  in  that  already  turbulent  island. 
•Such  was  the  discontent  in  the  kingdom  that 
many  of  the  leading  nobles,  including  the 
Earls,  of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland, 
abandoned  the  cause  of  Richard  and  went  over 
to  Bolingbroke.  The  Duke  of  York  himself 
was  so  thoroughly  disaffected  that,  after  some 
brief  persuasions  judiciously  insinuated  by 
Henry,  he  too  joined  his  fortunes  to  the 
aspiring  banner  of  Lancaster.  So  wide- 
spread was  the  defection  that  when  Richard 


returned  from  Ireland  he  found  himself  virtu- 
ally abandoned,  and  was  con-trained  to  lead 
off  hi-  few  adherents  in  the  direction  of 
runway. 

In  a  short  time  the  king  agreed  to  an  in- 
terview with  Bolingbroke,  who  coolly  led  him 
away  to  London  and  imprisoned  him  in  the 
Tower.  The  fallen  monarch  was  obliged  to 
sign  an  agreement  to  relinquish  at  once  and 
forever  the  crown  of  England.  This  compact 
between  the  loving  cousins  was  laid  before 
Parliament,  and  that  body  formally  deposed 
Richard  from  the  throne  and  conferred  the 
crown  on  Bolingbroke,  who  took  the  title 
of  HENRY  IV.  As  for 
the  captive  Richard, 
he,  like  his  uncle  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester, 
died  in  Pontifract  Cas- 
tle, to  which  he  was 
transferred  for 
sake  keeping. 
But  the  circum- 
stances of  his 
taking-off  were 
never  divulged. 

In  this  con- 
nection it  is 
proper  to  refer 
to  what  may 
be  called  the 
antecedents  of 
the  Reforma- 
tion in  Eng- 
land. Among 

JOHN    WICKLIFFK. 

the       personal     From  the  Luther  8tatue  ln  Wonml 
agents  by  whom 

the  movement  was  begun  the  first  place 
must  be  assigned  to  JOHN  DK  WICKI.IFFE, 
a  scholarly  and  virtuous  priest  of  Lutter- 
worth,  in  Leicestershire.  He  was  born  in 
Yorkshire  in  1324,  and  lived  to  the  age 
of  sixty,  being  a  contemporary  of  Edward 
III.  At  this  period  in  the  religious  history 
of  England  the  various  monastic  orders  had 
so  encroached  upon  the  parish  priests  that  the 
latter  were  well  -  nigh  crushed  under  the 
weight.  Wieklitlb  did  not  hesitate  to  de- 
nounce the  abuses  and  corruptions  which  had 
arisen  in  the  Church,  and  to  reject  as  false 
many  of  her  doctrines.  lie  also  openly  ad- 
vocated the  rendition  of  the  Scriptures  into 
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the  language  of  the  people,  though  in  this  advo- 
cacy he  was  bitterly  opposed  by  the  whole  ec- 
clesiastical power  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  his 
good  fortune,  however,  to  have  the  support  of 
John  of  Gaunt  and  many  other  nobles  of  the 
laity,  who  were  themselves  tired  of  the  domi- 
nation of  the  monastic  orders.  In  1380  Wick- 
liffe  set  about  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
English,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the 
work  was  completed.  The  bishops  now  un- 
dertook to  suppress  what  they  had  not  been 
able  to  prevent.  A  bill  for  that  purpose  was 
brought  forward  in  Parliament,  but  John  of 
Gaunt  and  Lord  Percy  secured  its  rejection. 
The  Church  party  had  the  mortification  of  re- 
tiring from  the  contest  defeated,  and  the  Lol- 
lards, as  Wickliffe's  followers  were  called,  kept 
their  English  Bible. 

The  reign  of  Edward  III.  was  also  noted 
as  the  birth-time  of  English  literature.  In 
the  red  dawn  of  that  far  morning  appeared 
the  immortal  Chaucer,  whose  song  from  among 
the  trees  of  Woodstock  has  lost  none  of  its 
sweetness  after  the  lapse  of  six  hundred  years. 
John  Gower,  also,  and  Robert  Langlande 
added  their  treasures  to  the  literary  and  po- 
etic wealth  of  their  own  and  after  times. 

It  was  in  the  last  year  of  the  fourteenth 
century  that  Henry  of  Lancaster,  by  the 
deposition  and  death  of  his  cousin,  seated 
himself  on  the  throne  of  England.  In  this 
accession  was  laid  the  foundation  of  one  of 
the  most  complicated  and  bloody  dynastic 
struggles  known  in  history.  The  family  of 
Edward  III.  stood  thus:  Edward,  the  Black 
Prince,  the  eldest  son,  and  his  only  son  were 
both  dead.  The  second  son  of  Edward  died 
without  heirs.  The  third  son,  Lionel,  duke 
of  Clarence,  left  a  daughter,  Philippa,  through 
whom  the  rights  of  her  father  were  trans- 
mitted through  her  son  Roger  to  Edmund 
Mortimer,  now  earl  of  March.  The  fourth 
son  was  John  of  Gaunt,  whose  son  Henry 
had  now  taken  the  throne  of  England  as 
against  his  second  cousin,  Edmund  Mortimer. 
That  is  to  say,  the  son  of  an  elder  son,  de- 
scended through  the  female  line,  was  displaced 
by  the  son  of  a  younger  son  through  an  all- 
male  line  of  descent.  Here  was  already  a 
sufficiently  obvious  ground  for  a  conflict.  But 
the  case  was  destined  soon  to  become  still  more 
complicated ;  for  the  Earl  of  Cambridge,  the 


male  heir  of  Edmund,  duke  of  York,  fifth  son 
of  Edward  III.,  took  in  marriage  his  cousin 
Anne,  heiress  of  Roger  Mortimer,  grandson, 
as  above  said,  of  Lionel,  third  son  of  Edward. 
That  is  to  say,  the  claims  of  the  third  son 
through  the  female  line  were  united  by  this 
marriage  with  the  claims  of  the  fifth  son 
through  an  all-male  line,  as  against  the  claims 
of  the  male  heirs  of  the  fourth  sou,  the  Duke 
of  Lancaster.  To  the  Earl  of  Cambridge  and 
the  Princess  Anne  was  born  a  son,  who  wa& 
made  Duke  of  York,  and  who  represented  in 
himself  the  combined  rights  of  the  third  and 
fifth  heirs  of  Edward  III.,  as  above  defined. 
Such  was  the  foundation  of  the  celebrated 
family  quarrel  between  the  Houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster — a  feud  which  was  destined  to- 
rend  England  in  twain,  and  pour  out  her  best 
blood  in  support  of  dynastic  theories,  about 
which  the  New  Era  of  Liberty  would  not 
concern  itself  so  much  as  the  toss  of  a. penny.  * 

From  the  very  first  Henry  IV.  was  beset 
with  enemies.  In  the  second  year  of  hi& 
reign  an  attempt  was  made  on  his  life  by  some 
unknown  foe  who  concealed  in  the  king's  bed 
a  three-pointed  instrument  of  steel.  Soon 
afterwards  a  formidable  revolt  broke  out 
headed  by  Owen  Glendower  of  Wales.  This 
nobleman  had  been  unjustly  suspected  of  dis- 
loyalty to  the  Lancastrian  revolution,  and  his 
estates  had  been  seized  and  given  to  Lord 
Grey  de  Ruthyn.  Hereupon  Glendower  took 
up  arms,  proclaimed  himself  Prince  of  Wales, 
rallied  his  countrymen,  and  for  seven  years 
bade  defiance  to  the  king.  In  1402  the  Scots 
under  Earl  Douglas  also  rose  and  invaded 
England  with  ten  thousand  men.  The  Earl 
of  Northumberland  and  his  fiery  son  Hotspur, 
were  sent  forth  against  the  enemy,  and  the 
Scots  were  disastrously  defeated  in  the  battle 
of  Homildon  Hill.  Douglas  and  most  of 
the  Scottish  leaders  were  taken  prisoners. 

When  King  Henry  heard  of  the  success  of 
his  arms  with  a  sudden  impulse  of  impolicy 
he  sent  messengers  to  Northumberland  forbid- 
ding him  to  accept  a  ransom  for  his  prisoners. 
This  strange  and  illiberal  proceeding  angered 
the  earl  and  his  son  to  such  a  degree  that 
they  resolved  to  make  an  alliance  with  the 
very  enemy  whom  they  had  defeated  and 

1  For  the  rival  claims  of  the  Houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  see  Diagram,  p.  1208. 
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drive  the  ungrateful  Henry  from  the  throne 
of  England.  A  league  was  accordingly  con- 
cluded between  the  Northumberlaiids  and 
Douglas  on  one  side  and  Gleudower  on  the 
other;  so  that  iu  a  short  time  the  English 
king  saw  the  red  flame  of  war  shooting  high 
on  all  the  northern  and  western  frontier  of 
his  realm. 

But  Henry  lacked  not  for  courage.  Antic- 
ipating the  movements  of  his  enemies  he 
pressed  forward  rapidly  to  SHREWSBURY,  and 
there  in  July  of  1403  the  two  armies  of  nearly 
equal  strength  met  in  deadly  conflict.  For 
several  hours  the  battle  raged  with  the  great- 
est fury.  Nor  was  it  easy  to  predict  on  whose 
banner  would  rest  the  victory.  The  English 
forces  were  commanded  by  the  king  and 
Prince  Henry,  his  oldest  son.  The  former 
had  commanded  several  of  his  body-guard  to 
put  on  armor  like  his  own  so  that  he.  might 
not  be  easily  distinguished  by  the  enemy. 
The  precaution  was  well  taken,  for  Earl 
Douglas,  who  had  staked  all  on  the  issue, 
eagerly  sought  to  reach  the  king  in  person. 
It  is  narrated  that  he  actually  slew  several  of 
Henry's  attendants,  thinking  each  to  be  the 
king.  At  last  Douglas  himself  was  taken, 
Hotspur  was  killed,  and  the  Scots  defeated. 

The  report  of  the  battle  showed  that  of 
the  twenty-eight  thousand  men  engaged  six 
thousand  lay  dead  on  the  field.  The  Earl  of 
Northumberland  little  recked  of  his  own  life 
since  his  favorite  son  was  slain.  In  profound 
dejection  and  grief  he  gave  up  the  conflict, 
dismissed  his  soldiers,  and  retired  to  Wark- 
worth  castle.  Henry,  with  what  was  for  him 
unusual  magnanimity,  proclaimed  a  pardon  to 
all  who  would  submit.  Northumberland 
yielded  and  was  presently  restored  to  his 
estates. 

After  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury  the  star  of 
Glendower  also  declined.  His  forces  were 
gradually  wasted.  Only  the  mountainous 
character  of  the  country  in  which  he  planted 
himself  stood  between  him  and  extermination. 
By  1408  the  rebellion  had  dwindled  to  a 
shadow.  Glendower  retreated  from  one  fast- 
ness to  another  and  finally  became  a  fugitive. 
Abandoned  by  his  friends  and  supporters  he 
wandered  from  place  to  place  until  1415,  when 
he  died  at  the  house  of  his  daughter  in  Here- 
fordshire. 


In  the  mean  time  Henry  had  become  in- 
volved in  another  war  with  his  English  sub- 
jects. Scroop,  archbishop  of  York,  and  Karl 
Mowbray,  justly  offended  at  the  tvnmii'iu- 
exactions  of  the  king,  headed  an  insurrection, 
and  encamped  with  fifteen  thousand  men  on 
Skipton  Moor.  The  proud  old  Earl  of  North- 
umberland was  expected  to  join  the  insur- 
gents, against  whom  the  king  sent  out  Ralph 
Neville  with  an  army.  Sir  Ralph  soon 
showed  himself  to  be  an  instrument  well  fitted 
for  any  piece  of  royal  treachery.  Fearing  to 
make  an  attack  upon  the  rebels  at  Skipton, 
he  resorted  to  a  scheme  worthy  of  one  of  the 
Caliphs  of  Cairo.  He  invited  Archbishop 
Scroop  and  Mowbray  to  his  tent  to  state  the 
grievances  of  which  they  and  their  fellows 
complained.  These  were  frankly  stated,  and 
Neville  agreed  that  every  wrong  should  be 
righted  and  every  cause  of  offense  removed. 
He  also  suggested  that  since  a  friendly  settle- 
ment had  thus  been  happily  reached  between 
the  king  and  his  loving  subjects,  both  he — Ne- 
ville— and  Scroop  should  disband  their  respect- 
tive  armies.  To  this  the  unsuspecting  arch- 
bishop consented,  and  issued  orders  accordingly. 
Sir  Ralph  also  pretended  to  make  a  like  order 
to  his  men,  but  he  took  care  that  the  same 
should  not  be  delivered.  On  the  contrary,  he 
sent  word  to  his  generals,  as  soon  as  the 
Scottish  camp  should  be  broken  up,  to  swoop 
down  on  Scroop  and  the  other  leaders  still  in 
conference  at  Neville's  tent,  and  make  them 
prisoners.  The  scheme  was  carried  out  with 
diabolical  accuracy;  and  just  when  Scroop, 
Mowbray,  and  the  rest  were  expecting  to  see 
the  English  tents  struck,  as  their  own  had 
been,  they  were  themselves  seized  by  a  com- 
pany of  cavalry  and  borne  away  captive  to 
Pontefract  Castle.  Here  they  were  subjected 
to  the  mockery  of  trial,  condemned  as  traitors, 
and  beheaded.  Even  the  Archbishop  of  York 
was  executed  like  a  common  malefactor.  Ne- 
ville had  succeeded! 

The  murder  of  his  friends  gave  warning  to 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  he  sought 
to  save  himself  by  a  flight  into  Scotland. 
Afterwards  he  went  to  Wales,  but  there  was 
no  place  where  he  might  lay  his  head  in 
safety.  Finally,  returning  into  his  own  earl- 
dom, he  cast  all  on  the  hazard  of  another  re- 
volt; but  he  was  too  weak  to  cope  with  the 
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powerful  arm  of  Lancaster.  After  a  brief 
resistance  he  was  overthrown  and  slain  in  the 
battle  of  Bramhani  Moor. 

Meanwhile  the  House  of  Bruoe  had  given 
place  to  the  House  of  Stuart  on  the  throne  of 
Scotland.  The  founder  of  the  latter  was  Rob- 
ert Stuart,  whose  mother  was  a  sister  of  David 
Bruce.  The  latter  left  no  children,  and  when 
in  1390,  Robert  Stuart  died,  his  eldest  son 
came  to  the  Scottish  throne  with  the  title  of 
ROBERT  III.  His  brother  became  Duke  of 
Albany,  and  showed  a  temper  most  dangerous 
to  the  interests  of  Scotland.  He  procured 
the  death  of  his  brother's  elder  son,  and  would 
have  sent  the  younger  by  the  same  way  had 
not  the  father  committed  the  care  of  the  youth 
to  the  Earl  of  Orkney,  with  instructions  to 
convey  him  to  France.  A  ship  was  fitted  out 
for  the  voyage,  but  was  captured  by  an  En- 
glish cruiser  and  brought  in  as  a  prize.  Henry 
was  greatly  elated.  Prince  James  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower  for  safe-keeping,  and 
Scotland  was  left  to  the  distractions  and  broils 
incident  to  a  regency  under  the  Duke  of  Al- 
bany ;  for  Robert  died  when  he  heard  of  the 
capture  of  his  son. 

The  heir  to  the  Scottish  throne  was  ten 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  imprisonment. 
It  seems  not  to  have  been  Henry's  purpose  to 
destroy  him,  but  merely  to  detain  him  in 
captivity,  awaiting  what  turn  soever  in  Scot- 
tish affairs  might  give  himself  an  advantage 
over  that  country.  This,  indeed,  was  a  favor- 
ite policy  with  the  kings  of  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries.  To  take  each  other 
prisoner,  and  to  leave  the  kingdom  of  the  cap- 
tive to  fall  to  pieces  in  the  absence  of  the  sover- 
eign, seemed  the  very  height  of  statecraft.  In 
the  present  instance  King  Henry  appointed 
competent  tutors  for  Prince  James,  and  or- 
dered that  his  education  should  be  in  all  re- 
spects such  as  befitted  a  scion  of  royalty.  It 
appears  that  James  responded  aptly  to  his 
instruction.  His  mind  was  bright,  even 
creative.  He  became  a  poet,  a  scholar,  a 
musician.  For  eighteen  years  he  remained  in 
England,  and  only  returned  to  his  own  coun- 
try when  the  Duke  of  Albany  died.  With 
that  event  the  people  paid  the  ransom  which 
was  demanded  for  their  prince,  and  he  was 
set  at  liberty.  On  coming  to  the  throne  of 
his  father  he  at  once  displayed  the  excellence 


of  his  character.  The  fifteen  years  of  his 
reign  were  among  the  best  ever  enjoyed  by  the 
kingdom  prior  to  the  union  with  England  in 
1603. 

The  courage,  persistency,  and  unscrupulous 
policy  of  Henry  had  now  cleared  the  field  of 
his  enemies.  Douglas  was  dead;  Glendower 
was  dead;  Scroop  was  dead.  The  Mortimers 
stirred  not.  Rebellion  lay  quiet  in  his  cave. 
But  it  was  the  fate  of  Henry  to  suffer  what 
his  foes  could  not  inflict.  His  countenance 
became  disfigured  with  a  vile  eruption,  and 
the  people  said  it  was  the  brand  of  heaven's 
wrath  on  the  murderer  of  an  archbishop. 
Epilepsy  came  on,  and  ever  and  anon  the 
royal  Lancaster  fell  down  after  the  manner 
of  a  common  beggar,  and  rolled  in  the  un- 
conscious horrors  of  a  spasm.  They  of  his 
own  house  added  to  his  sorrow.  Prince 
Henry,  his  eldest  son,  who  had  been  his  pride 
in  battle,  became  a  thorn  in  his  side.  Never 
was  such  a  scapegrace  born  to  the  inheritance 
of  a  crown.  Never  was  there  a  more  valiant 
youth  when  he  buckled  on  his  sword.  Auda- 
cious, reckless,  the  boon  companion  of  thieves 
and  pads,  he  nevertheless  was  capable  of  rous- 
ing himself  in  the  day  of  danger  and  alarm, 
and  of  more  than  redeeming  his  forfeited  fame 
by  the  splendor  of  his  courage.  But  in  the 
sluggish  days  of  peace  he  who  was  destined  to 
be  Harry  V.  of  England  was  the  very  bane 
and  scandal  of  his  father's  court.  At  one  time 
he  was  caught  in  company  with  his  friend,  one 
of  the  outlaws  of  London,  whom,  when  about 
to  be  condemned  in  court,  the  prince  drew  his 
sword  and  attempted  to  rescue.  Hereupon 
Chief  Justice  Gascoigne  sent  the  valiant  Hal  to 
the  prison  of  the  King's  Bench  until  his  ardor 
should  cool.  On  another  occasion,  believing  the 
king  to  be  dead  in  a  fit,  the  dutiful  prince 
took  the  crown  of  England  from  his  father's 
bed-side  and  carried  it  out  of  the  room.  The 
king,  recovering  from  his  swoon,  missed  the 
royal  gewgaw,  and  the  ambitious  youth  was 
obliged  to  bear  it  back  and  make  an  apology 
for  his  haste. 

Under  these  various  griefs  Henry  of  Lan- 
caster gradually  sank  to  the  grave.  His  last 
days  were  passed  in  pilgrimages  back  and 
forth  between  the  palace  and  Edward  the 
Confessor's  chapel  in  Westminster,  where  he 
did  his  devotions.  Here,  in  the  spring  of 
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1413,  while  engaged  in  religious  services  after 
the  manner  of  decrepitude  grown  pious,  he 
was  struck  with  tlie  death-spasm  and  borne 
away  to  die.  The  scene  closed,  and  HI-INKY 
V.,  the  second  of  the  Lancastrians,  came  to 
the  throne. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  that 
English  martyrdom  for  opinion's  sake  began. 
It  is  impossible  to  enter  upon  this  horrid 
theme  without  a  shudder.  In  our  age  nun 
are  affected  in  various  degrees — according  to 
their  temperament  and  love  of  life — by  the 
recollection  of  the  awful  mutilation  of  human 
nature  which  has  been  done  in  the  name  of 
religion.  In  the  breast  of  the  historian  such 
things  are  likely  to  awaken  a  peculiar  repug- 
nance. If  any  thing  could  embitter  his  temper 
and  infect  his  mind  with  pessimism  and  de- 
spair, it  would  be  the  inhuman  story  with 
which  he  is,  alas,  too  familiar,  and  for  which 
so  many  would  fain  apologize.  About  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Smithfield 
was  first  lighted  with  the  glare  of  living 
torches. 

For  the  Wickliffites  would  not  recant. 
Archbishop  Arundel  of  Canterbury  undertook 
to  stamp  out  the  Lollard  heresy,  and  adopted 
the  fagot  as  his  argument.  The  heretics  had 
denied  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation. 
They  had  renounced  their  faith  in  indul- 
gences. They  had  said  that  the  Church  was 
a  sepulcher  full  of  dead  men's  bones.  What, 
therefore,  should  be  done  unto  these  miserable 
wretches  who  had  arrayed  themselves  against 
the  fundamental  principles  of  good  govern- 
ment and  holy  doctrine?  Burn  them.  A 
certain  Lollard  named  Badhy  was  caught  and 
condemned  to  be  burned  alive.  He  was  taken 
by  his  executioners  to  Smithfield.  A  stake 
was  driven  in  the  ground.  To  this  the  victim 
was  tied  and  the  wood  was  piled  around  him. 
When  the  torch  was  about  to  be  applied,  the 
scapegrace  Prince  of  Wales,  with  a  better 
heart  than  his  age,  dashed  up  on  horseback 
and  besought  the  condemned  man  to  recant 
his  doctrines.  No;  he  would  not.  He  would 
rather  be  burned  to  death.  The  prince  of- 
fered him  his  life  and  liberty  if  he  would 
yield.  No.  He  would  give  him  a  comforta- 
ble living  for  the  rest  of  his  days  if  he  would 
say  the  word.  No.  He  would  be  his  friend 
and  benefactor  if  he  would  give  the  Holy 


Church  a  chance  to  save  his  life.  No.  The 

torch  was  applied  and  the  tla s  soon  choked 

the  dying  supplications  of  the  heroic  \Vick- 
liHite.  It  was  only  one  of  many  Mich  scenes 
soon  to  be  witnessed  on  the  horrid  sod  of 
Smithheld. 

The  English  people  have  always  admired 
courage,  audacity;  a  certain  reckless  immor- 
ality of  patriotism  in  their  kings.  These 
qualities  were  present  in  the  highest  measure 
in  the  prince  who  now  inherited  the  crown  of 
England.  He  had  will,  persistency,  the  spirit 
of  power  under  a  brusque  demeanor.  He 
possessed,  also,  the  rare  ability  of  self-reform. 
He  quickly  perceived  that  an  emergency  had 
come  with  his  father's  death,  and  that  he 
must  shake  himself  from  the  dust.  This  he 
did  on  the  first  assumption  of  the  crown.  He 
dismissed  the  ignoble  companions  with  whom 
he  had  spent  a  large  part  of  his  life,  and 
gave  his  whole  energy  to  the  duties  of  his 
kingly  station. 

A  sound  policy  was  adopted.  Henry,  well 
remembering  that  his  title  was  defective,  chose 
to  be  generous.  Edmund  Mortimer,  earl  of 
March,  who  was  now  the  representative  of  the 
line  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  was  at  once  re- 
leased from  prison  and  restored  to  honor. 
The  son  of  Harry  Hotspur  was  called  home 
from  banishment  and  reestablished  in  all  the 
rights  of  the  Percys.  The  bones  of  Richard 
II.,  which  had  thus  far  lain  in  the  Langley 
burying-ground,  were  brought  to  Westminster 
and  reinterred  with  royal  honors.  In  short, 
the  king  omitted  no  reasonable  effort  to  quiet 
the  kingdom  by  acts  of  moderation  and  justice. 

He  soon  had  his  reward.  In  the  second 
year  of  his  reign  some  plotters. set  on  foot  a 
scheme  to  dethrone  him  and  raise  Mortimer  to 
the  throne;  but  the  loyal  earl,  though  his 
right  to  be  king  was  fully  as  good  as  Henry's, 
went  to  his  liege  and  divulged  the  conspiracy. 
The  tiger's  claws  were  now  thrust  forth,  and 
the  leaders  of  the  plot  were  put  to  death. 

The  one  blot  upon  the  first  years  of 
Henry's  reign  was  his  appearance  in  the  role 
of  persecutor.  One  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  Lollards  of  this  time  was  Lord  Cob- 
ham,  who  to  great  virtues  added  great  learn- 
ing. Henry,  thinking  to  convert  so  eminent 
a  personage  from  error,  sought  a  conference 
with  him,  and  earnestly  argued  against  the 
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heresy  which  Cobham  had  adopted.  But  to 
the  king's  astonishment  he  found  the  noble 
lord  so  fortified  at  every  point  as  to  be  invul- 
nerable. It  was  under  his  own  feet  that  the 
sand  of  doctrine  seemed  slipping  away.  In 
vain  he  expostulated ;  then  threatened.  Cob- 
ham  would  yield  in  nothing.  Hereupon  the 
angry  Henry  turned  him  over  to  an  assembly 
of  bishops  to  be  tried  for  his  errors.  There 
was  no  uncertainty  as  to  what  they  would  do 
with  him.  He  was  condemned  and  impris- 
oned in  the  Tower.  Shortly  afterwards,  how- 
ever, he  made  his  escape,  and  in  1417  sought 
refuge  in  Wales.  A  rebellion  presently  broke 
out  in  that  country  and  Cobham's  enemies 
pointed  to  him  as  the  cause.  He  was  hunted 
down,  tried,  condemned,  and  burnt  alive. 

The  deplorable  condition  of  France  in  the 
times  of  the  insane  Charles  VI.  has  already 
been  noted  in  a  preceding  chapter.  The 
dukes  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy  at  the  head 
of  their  respective  parties  devastated  the  coun- 
try. The  circumstances  were  precisely  such 
as  to  favor  foreign  intervention  by  a  king 
ambitious  for  the  aggrandizement  of  his  own 
realm  at  the  expense  of  his  neighbors.  Henry 
V.  was  not  slow  to  perceive  the  advantages 
which  might  be  gained  by  an  aggressive  pol- 
icy toward  France.  In  the  first  place,  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  revive  the  old  but  not 
groundless  claim  of  Edward  III.  to  the  French 
crown.  Then  followed  the  raising  and  equip- 
ment of  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  at 
the  head  of  which  in  the  year  1415  the  king 
crossed  the  Channel  and  entered  the  dominion 
of  Charles.  So  profoundly  -were  the  French 
factions  engaged  in  their  internecine  strife 
that  they  perceived  not  the  danger  until  the 
foreign  foe  was  upon  them.  Before  it  could 
be  decided  who  should  command  the  armies 
of  France,  Henry  had  besieged  and  captured 
the  city  of  Harfleur.  At  length,  however, 
the  French  forces  were  organized,  and  set  out, 
a  hundred  thousand  strong,  under  command 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 

Meanwhile  the  English  army  was  almost 
destroyed  by  the  excessive  heat  of  the  summer 
in  France  and  by  diseases  induced  by  various 
kinds  of  intemperance  in  food  and  drink. 
Perhaps  not  more  than  one-third  of  Henry's 
forces  were  able  for  active  duty  in  the  field. 
Nevertheless,  the  English  king,  with  a  valor 


which   would  have   done   credit   to  the  elder 
Plantagenet,  set  out  to  meet  the  enemy. 

The  march  of  the  army  to  Agiiicourt, 
where  it  arrived  in  October,  was  in  every  re- 
spect salutary.  The  health  of  the  soldiers 
was  improved  by  the  removal  from  Harfleur. 
Thorough  discipline  was  observed,  and  the 
personal  conduct  of  the  king  towards  his  men 
was  such  as  to  inspire  them  with  a  belief  in 
his  and  their  own  invincibility.  Once  en- 
camped at  Agincourt,  Henry  sent  out  a 
spy  to  discover  the  number  of  the  French. 
"There  are  enough  to  fight,  enough  to  be 
killed,  and  enough  to  run  away,"  said  the 
witty  messenger  on  his  return. 

When  the  two  armies  had  pitched  their 
camps  over  against  each  other,  Henry  spent 
a  good  part  of  the  night  in  choosing  his 
ground,  arranging  his  forces,  and  reconnoiter- 
ing  the  position  of  the  enemy.  But  he  took 
care  that  the  soldiers  should  be  thoroughly 
rested  before  morning.  On  the  other  side  the 
French  passed  the  night  in  rioting  and  uproar. 
It  was  evident  that  they  believed  themselves 
masters  of  the  situation,  able  and  ready  to 
extinguish  the  English  army  at  a  blow. 

Very  different  from  the  conduct  of  his 
father  at  Shrewsbury  was  that  of  King  Henry, 
who  was  now  in  his  element.  As  if  to  make 
his  tall  form  still  more  conspicuous,  he  clad 
himself  in  a  suit  of  shining  armor  and  put  on 
a  crown  of  gold.  Thus  equipped  he  rode 
along  his  thin  but  dauntless  lines,  speaking 
familiarly  with  the  soldiers  and  encouraging 
them  to  victory.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
battle  the  French  charged  in  a  kind  of  con- 
fused rout,  and  were  received  with  such  a 
shower  of  arrows  as  to  be  instantly  checked, 
and  a  moment  afterwards  turned  to  flight. 
The  English  soldiers  sprang  forward  with 
swords  and  battle-axes,  and  completed  the  de- 
moralization of  the  enemy's  first  line.  The 
second  was  brought  forward  by  the  Duke  of 
Alen9on.  This  attack  was  resisted  by  the  king 
in  person  at  the  head  of  his  division.  The 
battle  now  waxed  furious.  Henry,  in  full 
sight  of  friend  and  foe,  distinguished  himself 
by  his  deeds.  When  the  Duke  of  Gloucester 
was  wounded,  thrown  from  his  horse,  and 
about  to  be  slain,  the  king  interposed  his 
powerful  arm  and  beat  back  the  assailants. 
The  Duke  of  Alencon  had,  before  the  begin- 
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!> in;:  of  the  Imttle,  taken  an  oath  that  that 
day  lie  would  himself  either  kill  or  capture 
tin-  kin}:  of  England.  Now  was  his  time. 
He  rushed  forward  to  the  attack,  aimed  a  tre- 
mendous blow  at  Henry,  cleft  his  helmet,  and 
was  about  to  repeat  the  stroke  when  he  him- 
self was  unhorsed  and  killed.  Eighteen  others 
of  the  French  knights,  under  similar  vows, 
met  the  same  fate.  But  the  death  of  Alencon 
was  the  crisis  of  the  battle.  Learning  of  the 
death  of  their  leader,  they  broke  into  flight. 
The  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Bourbon  were  both 
slain.  Many  other  brave  knights  and  thou- 
sands of  common  soldiers  strewed  the  field. 
Never  was  victory  more  improbable  before  the 
fact  or  more  complete  and  overwhelming  after 
it.  Henry  gathered  together  his  spoils  and 
prisoners,  and  returned  in  triumph  to  Dover. 

It  would  have  been  supposed  that  such  a 
disaster  as  that  at  Agincourt  would  have  thor- 
oughly cured  the  French  nobles  of  their  fac- 
tious bitterness.  But  the  insane  Charles  was 
helpless.  The  actual  force  of  the  monarchy 
lay  paralyzed  in  his  diseased  brain.  This 
condition  gave  free  scope  to  the  devilish 
machinations  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy.  It 
thus  happened  that  when,  after  a  two  years' 
rest,  Henry,  in  the  summer  of  1417,  returned 
to  Normandy,  the  authorities  of  the  kingdom 
were  as  little  prepared  as  before  to  resist  his 
progress.  At  Rouen,  however,  Henry  was 
detained  by  a  six  months'  siege.  Even  after 
this  was  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion, 
and  the  whole  kingdom  seemed  to  lie  open  to 
English  conquest,  the  Burgundians  of  Paris 
indulged  in  the  pleasing  pastime  of  a  massa- 
cre, in  which  fourteen  thousand  of  the  oppos- 
ing party  were  murdered. 

Not  until  the  victorious  Henry  had  quitted 
Normandy  and  begun  his  march  on  the  French 
capital  did  the  queen  and  Duke  of  Burgundy 
awake  to  the  perils  of  the  situation.  The 
Dauphin,  also,  who  was  of  the  Armagnac  fac- 
tion, became  alarmed,  and  when  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  entered  into  negotiations  with 
Henry,  looking  to  the  settlement  of  the  affairs 
of  France  on  such  terms  as  might  be  pleasing 
to  the  ambitious  king,  the  French  prince 
made  overtures  to  Burgundy,  and  a  flimsy 
peace  was  patched  up  between  the  factions. 
The  hollowness  of  the  whole  movement  became 
at  once  apparent  when  the  Dauphin,  having 


invited  the  duke  to  a  conference,  caused  him  to 
lie  a—as-inated   on   the    bridge   of   Monten  an. 

Hereupon  Philip,  son  of  the  murdered  duke, 
in  the  extremity  of  rage  at  the  treacherous 
tnking-off  of  his  father,  entered  into  corre- 
spondence with  Henry,  and  proffered  him  the 
regency  of  the  kingdom  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  insane  Charles  and  the  crown  of  France 
after  his  death.  In  order  to  make  all  things 
secure  it  was  stipulated  that  the  Princess 
Catherine,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Crazy, 
should  be  married  to  the  English  king.  The 
nuptials  were  accordingly  celebrated,  and 
Henry  and  Charles  made  a  joint  entry  into 
Paris.  The  states-general  were  convened,  and 
the  treaty  was  duly  ratified. 

The  next  stage  in  the  programme  of  the 
Burgundians  thus  triumphant  was  to  procure 
the  excommunication  and  banishment  of  the 
Dauphin  on  the  charge  of  having  murdered  the 
duke's  father.  The  heir  of  France,  however, 
was  not  disposed  to  abandon  the  contest.  On 
the  contrary,  he  assumed  the  title  of  regent, 
and  prepared  to  defend  it  with  the  sword. 
Henry  paid  little  attention  to  the  movements 
of  the  disinherited  prince;  but  believing  the 
kingdom  safe  under  the  protection  of  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  he  took  his  young  queen 
and  returned  to  England.  For  a  few  months 
matters  went  quietly ;  but  in  the  beginning  of 
1421,  the  news  came  that  Duke  Clarence  had 
been  killed  by  a  detachment  of  the  Dauphin's 
troops.  Henry  found  it  necessary  to  return 
to  France,  and  expedient  to  take  with  him 
the  queen  and  her  infant  son,  afterwards 
Henry  VI.  The  Parisians  pretended  to  be, 
and  perhaps  were,  jubilant  at  the  sight  of  the 
baby  possibility  that  had  in  him  the  mingled 
blood  of  Capet  and  Plantagenet. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  until  the  return- 
ing tide  of  patriotism  swept  away  all  evidence 
of  this  factitious  joy  figured  in  the  sand  of 
hypocrisy.  The  Parisians  could  but  per- 
ceive that  this  jubilation  over  the  son  of 
Henry  V.  was  a.  kind  of  dance  performed 
around  the  dead  body  of  French  nationality. 
Of  course,  the  Dauphin  gained  whatever  was 
lost  to  the  English  interest  by  this  reaction. 
He  won  some  successes  over  the  Burgundians 
and  planted  himself  securely  in  several  towns. 
It  became  necessary  for  Henry  again  to  take 
the  field.  His  presence  with  the  army  rekin- 
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•died  the  old  enthusiasm,  aiid  he  was  proceed- 
ing to  repossess  himself  of  the  towns  held  by  the 
Dauphin  when  he  was  taken  sick  and  obliged 
to  retire  from  the  command.  He  was  con- 
veyed to  the  Wood  of  Vincenues,  and  was 
only  spared  by  the  common  enemy  suffi- 
ciently long  to  give  his  dying  injunctions  to 
the  dukes  of  Bedford  and  Gloucester,  the 
former  of  whom  he  appointed  regent  of 
France  and  the  latter  of  England,  until  what 
time  his  son  should  become  of  age.  The  king 
died  in  August  of  1422,  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-four. 

It  had  been  the  peculiarity  of  the  policy 
of  Henry  V.  that  the  great  men  of  the  king- 
dom were  brought  into  the  foreground  during 
his  reign.  Instead  of  trying  to  destroy  the 
ambitious,  he  sought  to  direct  their  activities 
and  save  their  swords  for  the  defense  of  the 
state.  Besides  the  dukes  of  Bedford  and 
Gloucester,  who  became  regents  after  his 
death,  the  earls  of  Warwick,  Salisbury,  and 
Arundel  were  highly  honored  by  the  king 
and  retained  in  office  during  the  regency.  It 
thus  happened  that  the  shock  occasioned  by 
Henry's  early  death  was  less  seriously  felt  on 
account  of  the  stalwart  pillars  wherewith  the 
state  was  now  supported. 

The  nominal  king  of  France  did  not  long 
survive  the  death  of  his  son-in-law.  The 
former  also  expired  in  the  latter  part  of 
1422,  and  the  Dauphin,  assuming  the  title  of 
CHARLES  VII.,  immediately  proclaimed  him- 
self king  of  France.  The  duty  was  thus  de- 
volved on  the  Duke  of  Bedford  of  supporting 
by  force  of  arms  the  claims  of  his  royal 
nephew,  the  baby  king  of  England.  A  war 
now  broke  out  between  the  English  and  Bur- 
gundian  party  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Orlean- 
ists,  headed  by  Charles  VII.,  on  the  other.  The 
conflict  continued  for  several  years  without 
decisive  results.  But  in  1428  affairs  assumed 
a  more  serious  aspect  when  the  city  of  Orleans 
was  besieged  by  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  who 
had  succeeded  Bedford  in  the  command  of  the 
English  army  on  the  contine'nt.  When  a  part 
of  the  city  had  already  yielded  to  the  assail- 
ants, Salisbury  was  killed,  and  the  command 
fell  to  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  and  Lord  Talbot. 
While  Orleans  was  thus  hard  pressed  by  the 
English,  Charles  made  unwearied  efforts  to 
relieve  his  city  and  drive  away  the  besiegers; 


but  the  latter  met  him  in  battle  before  Orleans 
and  inflicted  on  him  a  disastrous  defeat.  For 
the  moment  it  seemed  that  the  fate  of  the 
city,  and  perhaps  of  Charles  himself,  was 
sealed;  but  a  different  scheme  had  been  ar- 
ranged in  the  counsels  of  destiny. 

For  now  it  was  that  the  slight  but  beautiful 
figure  of  Joan  of  Arc,  la  Piuxlle,  the  inspired 
Girl  of  Domremy,  appeared  on  the  troubled 
horizon  of  France.  Why  should  not  a  peas- 
ant of  Lorraine  give  his  daughter  to  deliver 
the  kingdom  from  the  oppression  of  foreign- 
ers? For  she  had  seen  the  virgin  Mother  of 
Christ  in  a  vision. 

The  story  of  the  heroic  exploits  of  Joan, 
not  a  princess,  but  a  maiden — of  her  coming 
to  Orleans,  of  the  inspiration  of  her  presence 
to  the  French  and  terror  to  the  English,  of 
the  breaking  up  of  the  siege,  and  of  her  tri- 
umphant leading  of  Charles  VII. ,  as  if  by  the 
hand,  to  his  coronation  in  the  ancient  city  of 
Rheims — need  not  be  here  repeated,  for  the 
same  has  already  been  given  with  sufficient 
details  in  the  preceding  chapter  on  the  history 
of  France.1 

At  last,  in  1435,  the  Burgundians  re- 
nounced the  English  alliance,  and  a  peace 
was  concluded  between  their  duke  and  King 
Charles.  It  is  narrated  that  this  event,  so 
full  of  promise  to  the  nationality  of  France, 
and  so  disastrous  to  the  interests  of  England 
on  the  continent,  struck  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
with  such  dismay  that  he  sickened  and  died. 
Nor  could  his  loss  be  well  supplied  by  any 
other  of  the  English  nobles.  Before  a  new 
regent  could  be  appointed,  Charles  VII.  en- 
tered Paris  and  established  himself  in  the 
royal  seat  of  the  Capets.  At  last,  when  the 
Duke  of  York  was  named  for  the  regency,  he 
found  the  assertion  of  his  authority  impeded 
by  almost  every  obstacle  which  united  France 
could  throw  before  him.  The  English  cause 
abroad  now  leaned  for  support  upon  the  still 
unbowed  form  of  Lord  Talbot,  who  com- 
manded the  army.  Before  any  serious  efforts 
could  be  made  to  reestablish  the  English 
cause  in  France,  a  pestilence  broke  out — a 
kind  of  centennial  finale  to  the  great  plague 
which  raged  in  the  times  of  Philip  VI. — and 
prevented  any  important  military  movements. 
In  the  lull  some  futile  efforts  were  made  for 

1  See  ante,  pp.  404-107. 
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the  establishment  of  peace;  but  the  attempt 
failed,  and  in  1440  the  war  broke  out  anew. 
Nothing  decisive  was  accomplished  by  either 
side,  and,  after  a  desultory  struggle  of  four 
years'  duration,  a  truce  was  finally  concluded 
through  the  agency  of  the  Duchess  of  Bur- 
gundy and  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 

Meanwhile  Henry  VI.  had  grown  to  man- 
hood— such  a  feeble  and  indifferent  niunhond 
as  could  have  been  inferred  from  the  loins  of 
Henry  V.  only  by  the  law  of  contradiction. 
.V  certain  gentleness  of  temper  was  almost  the 
only  virtue  of  a  character  lacking  force  and  con- 
spicuous for  its  vacillation.  To  his 
natural  weakness  was  added  the  mis- 
fortune of  a  most  disastrous  mar- 
riage—  such  a  union,  indeed,  as 
dropped  a  spark  in  the  magazine  of 
animosity  which  several  generations 
had  heaped  up  between  the  descend- 
ants of  Lancaster  and  York. 

At  this  epoch  two  of  the  most 
powerful  personages  in  England 
were  Cardinal  Beaufort  and  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester.  The  former 
contrived  and  the  latter  attempted 
to  prevent  the  marriage  of  the  king 
with  the  Princess  Margaret  of  Anjou. 
After  the  success  of  the  cardinal's 
scheme,  a  bitterness  such  as  only  a 
proud  woman  when  slighted  can 
feel  and  an  equally  proud  nobleman 
resent  sprang  up  between  the  queen 
and  Gloucester.  Beaufort  became 
the  leader  of  one  party  and  Glou- 
cester of  another.  The  former  was 
supported  by  the  Duke  of  Suffolk 
and  Queen  Margaret,  and  repre- 
senting the  king,  or  what  would  be  in 
modern  times  called  the  administration  of 
England,  gained  the  mastery  for  the  time 
over  his  adversaries.  The  wife  of  Glou- 
cester was  accused  of  witchery  and  ban- 
ished from  the  kingdom.  The  duke  himself 
was  next  charged  with  high  treason,  and 
though  the  accusation  could  not  be  sustained, 
he  was  thrown  into  prison  and  soon  after- 
wards murdered  in  his  bed.  This  perfidious 
and  bloody  deed  at  once  aroused  all  the  long 
slumbering  hatred  of  the  House  of  Lancaster, 
which  though  now  represented  by  a  weak  and 
peaceable  king,  quite  incapable  of  such  a  deed 


as  the  murder  of  Gloucester,  was  held  respon- 
sible for  the  infamous  spite-work  of  the  queen 
and  her  confederates.  For  a  season,  how- 
ever, Margaret  and  the  Duke  of  Suffolk — for 
Cardinal  Beaufort  died  in  1447 — managed 
afl'airs  as  they  would  ;  but  a  storm  was  all  the 
time  preparing  which  was  destined  erelong 
to  shake  the  kingdom  to  its  foundation. 

Never  was  there  a  measure  of  more  unwis- 
dom in  the  parties  most  concerned  than  the 
murder  of  Gloucester.  Those  who  were  re- 
sponsible for  that  crime  soon  permitted  a  state 
secret  to  be  divulged ;  namely,  that  an  agree- 
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ment  had  been  made  on  the  marriage  of  Mar- 
garet to  King  Henry  that  her  father  should 
receive  the  provinces  of  Maine  and  Anjou  as 
a  kind  of  bonus  in  exchange  for  his  daughter. 
The  patriotic  Duke  of  York,  now  regent  of 
France,  was  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
fulfillment  of  this  bargain.  It  was  known 
that  his  consent  to  such  a  measure  could  never 
!»•  obtained.  It  became  necessary,  therefore, 
for  Margaret  and  Suffolk  to  get  the  Duke  of 
York  out  of  the  way  of  their  scheme,  which 
they  did  by  depriving  him  of  the  regency 
and  appointing  the  Duke  of  Somerset  in 
his  stead. 
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By  this  measure  the  duke,  who  had  hitherto 
remained  loyal  to  the  House  of  Lancaster,  be- 
came deeply  and  justly  offended.  The  recol- 
lection of  his  own  claim  to  the  English  crown, 
as  a  descendant  through  the  male  line  of  the 
fifth  and  the  female  line  of  the  third  son  of 
Edward  III.,  suddenly  rekindled  in  his  breast 
the  fires  that  had  burned  in  secret  for  several 
generations.  He  resolved  upon  the  audacious 
measure  of  claiming  the  throne  for  himself, 
and  in  this  scheme,  which  was  scarcely  more 
treasonable  than  just,  he  was  seconded  by  the 
general  sentiment  of  the  kingdom  ;  for  the 
queen  and  Suffolk  had  made  themselves  ex- 
tremely odious  to  the  better  conscience  of 
England. 

When,  in  1450,  Parliament  assembled, 
Suffolk  was  charged  with  treason  and  impris- 
oned in  the  Tower.  When  he  was  brought  to 
trial  the  queen's  influence  was  still  sufficient 
to  reduce  the  penalty  to  banishment  for  five 
years.  But  the  wrath  of  his  enemies  was  not 
to  be  appeased.  He  was  pursued,  overtaken 
at  Dover,  and  slain.  His  headless  trunk  was 
left  a  ghastly  spectacle  on  the  sands  of  the 
beach. 

The  kingdom  now  became  the  scene  of  tu- 
mult and  confusion.  Insurrections  broke  out 
in  various  quarters.  In  Kent  a  great  body 
of  insurgents  put  themselves  under  the  lead 
of  the  celebrated  Jack  Cade,  who  defeated  an 
English  army  numbering  fifteen  thousand 
men,  and  then,  like  his  prototype,  Wat  Ty- 
ler, advanced  on  London  at  the  head  of  his 
victorious  mob.  Making  his  way  into  the 
•city,  he  seized  the  sheriff  and  several  other 
dignitaries,  and  put  them  to  death.  He  pro- 
claimed himself  master  of  London,  and,  for 
the  day,  seemed  indeed  to  have  become  the 
arbiter  not  only  of  the  metropolis,  but  of  the 
whole  kingdom.  In  a  short  time,  however, 
the  authorities  rallied,  and  Lord  Scales 
drove  him  headlong  out  of  the  city.  The 
rabblement  scattered ;  a  pardon  was  offered 
to  all  who  would  submit,  and  Cade's  forces 
melted  away.  He  himself  was  hunted  down 
and  killed  in  a  garden  at  Rothfield. 

By  this  time  the  English  power  on  the 
continent  flickered  in  the  socket.  The 
thought  of  possessing  France  had  given  place 
to  the  thought  of  preserving  Calais  from  cap- 
ture. Nevertheless,  in  1452  an  effort  was 


made  by  Lord  Talbot  to  recover  the  province 
of  Guienne.  A  campaign  was  conducted  as 
far  as  (Jhatillon,  where  a  battle  was  fought,  in 
which  both  Talbot  and  his  son,  Lord  Lisle, 
were  slain.  Somerset  returned  to  England 
and  entered  into  the  king's,  or  rather  the 
queen's,  council;  for  Henry  VI.  was  now  an 
invalid  as  infirm  of  purpose  as  he  was  weak  in 
body.  Such  was  the  situation  as  to  turn  the 
eyes  of  the  people  to  the  Duke  of  York  as  the 
only  one  who  could  save  the  country  from 
anarchy.  By  the  common  voice  he  became 
protector  of  the  kingdom.  Somerset  was  im- 
prisoned, and  for  the  moment  it  seemed  that 
the  Yorkist  revolution  was  about  to  be  ac- 
complished without  bloodshed. 

But  the  House  of  Lancaster  was  not  des- 
tined to  so  easy  an  extinction.  The  queen's 
party,  by  a  sudden  turn,  recovered  their  po- 
sition. Somerset  was  released  from  prison, 
and  the  Duke  of  York  deprived  of  the  pro- 
tectorship. But  the  latter  withdrew  with  his 
followers  to  St.  Albans.  Somerset  came  forth 
with  a  large  force  of  Lancastrians,  and  a  bat- 
tle was  fought,  in  which  he  was  killed  and  his 
forces  scattered.  The  old  king  was  captured 
by  the  victorious  York,  who,  still  claiming  to 
be  a  loyal  subject,  led  him  back  in  peace  to 
London.  For  the  time  it  was  said  that  the 
civil  war  which  the  Yorkists  waged  was  not 
against  the  House  of  Lancaster,  but  against 
the  evil  advisers  into  whose  hands  the  king 
had  fallen. 

Both  parties  rallied,  armed,  took  the  field. 
Battle  followed  battle.  The  factious  consoli- 
dated around  the  standards  of  the  two  Houses. 
By  degrees  the  position  of  the  Duke  of  York 
changed  from  that  of  a  supporter  to  that  of 
an  enemy  of  Lancaster.  He  openly — and,  as 
it  appeared,  prematurely — declared  his  pur- 
pose of  taking  the  English  crown.  In  this 
movement  the  loyal  sentiment  of  England  at 
first  refused  to  support  him.  His  followers 
abandoned  his  cause,  and  his  forces  were  so 
reduced  that  he  found  it  expedient  to  go  into 
retirement  in  Ireland.  Earl  Neville  of  War- 
wick, however,  remained  as  his  lieutenant, 
and,  after  a  second  reaction  against  the  Lan- 
castrians, succeeded  in  raising  an  army  of 
twenty-five  thousand  men.  With  this  formid- 
able force  he  met  the  royal  army  at  NOETH- 
AMPTON,  and  here  in  1456  was  fought  the  first 
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great  battle  between  the  rival  Houses.  '1'lie 
Vcil'kists  were  completely  victorious.  Queen 
Mm  Liai'i'l  and  her  son  lleil  for  refuge  to  Scut- 
land,  and  were  there  received  under  protec- 
tion by  .lames  III.  The  king  was  taken  in 
hi.s  tent  and  conducted  by  .Neville  back  to 
London. 

The  victory  of  his  friends  at  Northampton 
opened  the  way  for  the  return  of  the  Duke  of 
York  from  Ireland.  He  came  as  one  already 
triumphant,  and  openly  laid  his  claim  to  the 
crown  before  the  Parliament.  It  is  the  pecu- 
liarity of  such  bodies,  under  such  circum- 
stances, to  temporize,  concede,  patch  up  some 
makeshift  of  policy  that  shall  suffice  for  the 
present.  It  was  agreed  that  Henry  of  Lan- 
caster should  continue  to  reign  during  his  life, 
but  that  the  succession  should  go  to  the  Duke 
of  York,  to  the  exclusion  of  Margaret's  son, 
the  Prince  Edward  of  Wales. 

The  news  of  this  proceeding  aroused  the 
queen  to  the  utmost  pitch  of  fury.  It  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  proud  mother  of 
the  heir  to  the  throne  of  England  would  pa- 
tiently sit  by  at  the  court  of  a  neighboring 
prince  and  see  her  son  forever  displaced  by 
an  act  of  Parliament.  She  quickly  raised  an 
army  of  twenty  thousand  men,  mostly  gath- 
ered from  the  Border  Country,  and  marched 
directly  for  London.  The  Duke  of  York 
went  forth  to  meet  her;  but  greatly  under- 
estimating the  forces  with  which  he  had  to  con- 
tend, and  urged  to  rashness  by  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury,  he  gave  battle  at  Wakefield  with  an 
army  only  one-fourth  as  strong  as  that  of  the 
queen.  The  result  was  a  disastrous  defeat.  The 
Duke  of  York  was  killed,  and  Salisbury,  with 
several  other  distinguished  leaders,  was  taken 
only  to  be  beheaded.  In  her  rage  the  queen 
ordered  the  head  of  York  to  be  cut  off, 
crowned  with  a  paper  crown,  and  stuck  up  on 
the  gate  of  his  own  capital.  His  son,  the 
young  Earl  of  Rutland,  was  brought  to  Lord 
Clifford,  who  in  bloody  revenge  for  his  own 
father's  death,  and  without  compassion,  mur- 
dered the  prince  with  his  own  hand.  The 
Lancastrians  then  marched  in  triumph  towards 
London,  and  the  men  of  the  Border  were 
turned  loose  upon  the  country. 

In  the  metropolis,  however,  the  Yorkist 
party  was  still  strongly  in  the  ascendant. 
Earl  Neville  inarched  forth  with  a  second 


army,  and  confronted  the  queen  at  St.  Al 
ban's.  Here  another  battle  was  fought,  and 
another  victory  gained  bv  the  Lanca.-trians. 
Henry  VI.,  who  had  been  led  out  by  Neville, 
was  left  behind  after  the  battle,  and  was  thus 
enabled  to  join  the  queen.  Still  London  re- 
fused to  open  her  gates  to  Lancaster.  The 
victories  won  by  the  vindictive  queen  gave 
her  but  little  actual  advantage,  and  after  a 
season  of  uncertainty  she  was  compelled  to  re- 
tire from  before  the  metropolis  and  seek  safety 
in  the  North. 

The  WAR  OF  THE  ROSES  was  now  fully  on. 
The  white  rose  was  the  symbol  of  York,  and 
the  red  of  Lancaster.  The  struggle  that  en- 
sued was  one  of  the  most  bloody  and  merciless 
known  to  Modern  History.  After  the  death 
of  Richard,  duke  of  York,  in  the  battle  of 
Wakefield,  his  rights  and  titles  descended  to 
his  son  Edward,  who  became  at  once  the 
leader  of  the  Yorkist  party.  He  discovered 
great  abilities  as  a  military  leader,  and  was 
strongly  supported  in  upholding  the  fortunes 
of  his  House  by  his  two  brothers — George, 
duke  of  Clarence,  and  Richard,  duke  of 
Gloucester.  In  a  battle  fought  in  1461,  at 
Mortimer's  Cross,  near  Hereford,  the  young 
duke  won  his  first  victory  over  the  Lancas- 
trians. After  the  battle  he  entered  London 
in  triumph,  and  was  proclaimed  king  with 
every  manifestation  of  popular  approval.  For 
the  time  the  decrepit  Henry  VI.  seemed  to 
have  dropped  out  of  sight  and  memory. 

Such  was  the  virtual  termination  of  the 
Lancastrian  ascendency  in  England.  It  had 
begun  in  usurpation,  culminated  in  the  brief 
glory  of  Henry  V.,  and  gone  down  the  in- 
clined plane  of  his  son's  prolonged  imbecility. 
In  one  respect  the  epoch  was  fruitful :  the 
People  grew.  The  general  weakness  of  the 
Lancastrian  claim  to  the  crown,  combining 
with  the  personal  feebleness  of  Henry  VI., 
made  it  necessary,  or  at  least  desirable,  that 
the  House  of  Lancaster  should  pay  a  respect, 
hitherto  unthought  of,  to  the  popular  will. 
In  like  manner  the  Yorkists  sought  to  supply 
the  defect  in  their  title  by  deference  to  the 
people. 

It  thus  happened  that  the  dissensions 
of  the  widely  divided  family  of  Kdward  III. 
conduced  greatly  to  the  growth  of  parliamen- 
tary liberty  ;  insomuch  that  before  the  Wars 
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of  the  Roses  had  come  to  an  end  the  remark 
of  the  French  historian,  Comiues,  that  in  his 
judgment,  of  all  the  countries  he  had  seen, 


England  was  best  governed,  the  people  least 
oppressed,  was  justified  by  the  facts.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  such  a  state- 
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ment  was  warranted  only  by  the  standard  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  would  be  ridiculous  if 
viewed  by  the  liberal  standard  of  modern 
times. 

On  his  accession  to  the  throne,  in  the  year 
1461,  EDWARD  IV.  was  but  nineteen  years  of 
age.  He  possessed  in  a  high  degree  the  i|iialitics 
which  were  reckoned  essential  in  an  English 
king.  His  voluptuousness  in  peace  and  cru- 
elty in  war  were  likely  to  be  overlooked  in 
the  brilliancy  of  his  faculties,  the  valor  of  his 
conduct,  and  the  beauty  of  his  person.  He 
was  destined  to  find  full  opportunity  for  the 
display  of  all  the  force  and  vigor  with  which 
nature  had  endowed  him.  Scarcely  was  he 
seated  on  the  throne  until  he  was  obliged  to 
lead  forth  an  army  and  confront  the  infuriated 
Lancastrians,  who  had  gathered  a  desperate 
host  at  Towton.  Here  was  fought  a  bloody 
and  hotly  contested  battle.  For  hours  to- 
gether, in  the  midst  of  a  storm  of  snow  which 
blew  with  blinding  force  into  the  faces  of  the 
Lancastrians,  the  conflict  raged,  until  at  last  it 
was  decided  by  a  complete  victory  for  York. 
After  the  battle  of  St.  Alban's,  Henry  VI. 
and  his  queen  had  made  their  head-quarters 
in  the  city  of  York,  but  hearing  of  the  disas- 
ter at  Towton,  they  were  constrained  to  save 
themselves  by  flight.  They  escaped  from 
the  kingdom  and  sought  refuge  at  the  court 
of  Scotland. 

After  his  success  in  battle  Edward's  popu- 
larity increased.  Another  parliament  con- 
firmed his  title  to  the  crown.  Wanting  in 
the  wisdom  and  liberality  of  Henry  V.,  he 
sought  to  make  his  throne  secure  by  the  ex- 
termination of  his  enemies.  Every  promi- 
nent wearer  of  the  red  rose  who  fell  into  his 
power  was  executed  without  mercy.  The 
great  gaps  which  were  thus  created  in  the 
peerage  of  England  were  filled  as  rapidly  as 
possible  by  the  creation  of  new  noblemen  of 
the  king's  own  party. 

Meanwhile,  the  busy  and  ambitious  mind 
of  Queen  Margaret  devised  new  schemes  for 
the  restoration  of  her  power.  Finding  that 
Scotland  was  not  strong  enough  to  give  her 
the  requisite  aid,  she  repaired  to  Paris,  and 
tried  the  effect  of  her  blandishments  on  the 
cold  temper  and  plotting  spirit  of  Louis  XI. 
That  monarch,  for  policy's  sake,  was  willing 

to  hear  the  complaints  of  all  the  exiled  kings 
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and  queens  of  the  world.  As  to  Margaret,  he 
was  willing  to  aid  her  if  she  would  pay  tin- 
price.  The  price  was  Calais.  In  return  for 
the  promised  surrender  of  that  last  stronghold 
of  England  beyond  the  Channel,  he  agreed 
to  furnish  the  suppliant  queen  with  troops. 

With  the  small  contingent  thus  secured 
she  returned  to  Scotland  and  soon  made  a  de- 
scent on  Northumberland.  Here  she  achieved 
some  brief  successes  by  the  capture  of  Alnwick 
and  Bamborough  castles.  Already,  however, 
Lord  Montacute  was  coming  forth  against  her 
at  the  head  of  an  English  army.  In  April 
of  1464  he  encountered  her  forces  at  Hedge- 
ley  Moor  and  gained  a  victory.  In  the  fol- 
lowing month  another  battle  was  fought  at 
Hexham,  in  which  the  Lancastrians  were  ut- 
terly routed.  The  old  king  Henry  made  his 
escape  in  one  direction  and  the  queen  and  her 
son  in  another.  The  former,  after  fleeing 
into  Lancashire,  where  he  suffered  the  sorrows 
of  concealment  and  ignominy  for  the  space 
of  a  year,  was  finally  captured  at  Wadding- 
ton  Hall,  conveyed  to  London,  and  delivered 
over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Earl  of 
Warwick.  Margaret  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales  fled  into  the  forest,  where  they  were 
attacked  by  a  robber:  but  by  her  queenly 
presence  she  not  only  subdued  the  ruffian, 
but  put  her  son  in  his  care  until  they  made 
their  way  to  the  seacoast  and  took  ship  for 
Frame. 

By  this  time  the  temper  of  the  combatants 
was  inflamed  to  the  last  degree.  King  Ed- 
ward and  the  supporters  of  his  throne  ap- 
peared incapable  alike  of  mercy  and  gener- 
osity. When  the  captive  Henry  VI.  was 
brought  into  the  city  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
gave  command  that  his  feet  should  be  tied  in 
his  stirrups,  after  the  manner  shown  to  com- 
mon criminals,  and  that  he  should  be  paraded 
around  the  pillory  in  the  presence  of  a  hoot- 
ing multitude.  The  tottering  relic  of  the 
glory  of  Lancaster  was  then  taken  to  the 
Tower  to  await  his  doom. 

Soon  after  the  disappearance  of  the  royal 
specter  in  the  shadows  of  prison,  King  Edward 
contracted  a  private  marriage  with  the  widow 
of  Sir  John  Grey.  For  a  season  the  union 
was  kept  from  the  public,  but  in  the  course 
of  time  the  new  queen  was  instated  at  court. 
Her  friends  and  relatives  came  with  her,  and 
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were  duly  ennobled  by  the  king.  The  im- 
policy of  these  measures  was  soon  apparent. 
Warwick,  who  had  desired  the  king  to  wed 
some  European  princess  of  high  repute,  was 
mortally  offended.  Edward's  brother,  Clar- 
ence, was  so  angered  at  the  installation  of  this 
tribe  of  parvenus  that  he  retired  into  France. 
Nor  was  it  long  until  the  politics  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  after  the  modern  manner,  had 
made  strange  bedfellows.  Warwick  and 
Clarence  and  Queen  Margaret  entered  into 
a  conspiracy  to  dethrone  Edward !  Warwick 
was  to  be  regent  during  the  life  of  Henry 
VI.  Clarence  was  to  have  the  succession 
in  case  of  the  death  without  heirs  of  the 
queen's  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  aged 


prison  and  seated  him  on  the  throne.  For  a 
season  the  red  rose  bloomed  as  though  the 
winter  would  never  come.  In  a  short  time, 
however,  the  Yorkist  party  recovered  from  the 
shock  of  defeat,  and  again  took  the  field  in 
arms.  Edward,  hearing  of  the  rally  of  his 
friends,  returned  in  haste  and  resumed  his 
place  at  the  head  of  his  House.  Again  the 
English  people,  by  a  sudden  convulsion,  went 
over  to  his  banner.  Edward  reentered  Lon- 
don, seized  and  reimprisoned  the  shaking 
Henry,  and  mounted  the  throne  as  before. 
It  was  now  the  turn  of  Warwick  to  stake 
his  all  on  the  event  of  battle.  Gathering  the 
Lancastrian  forces  together,  he  advanced  to 
Bariiet,  where  he  was  met  by  Edward  on  the 
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but  still  beautiful  Margaret  was  to  be  the 
splendor  behind  the  throne. 

The  plot  was  born  full-grown.  In  1470 
the  foreign  forces  of  Lancastrians,  now  headed 
by  Warwick,  bore  down  on  England  and 
landed  at  Dartmouth.  Edward  refused  to 
take  the  alarm  until  it  was  too  late.  There 
was  an  anti-York  uprising  of  such  proportions 
as  to  become  at  once  revolutionary.  The 
throne  of  Edward  toppled  over.  He  and  his 
brother  Gloucester  fled  to  port,  took  ship  in  a 
trading  vessel,  and  escaped  to  Frieslaud. 
Queen  Elizabeth  retired  to  the  sanctuary  of 
Westminster,  and  here  her  son,  afterwards 
Edward  V.,  was  presently  born. 

The  Lancastrians  reveled  in  their  victory. 
Warwick  brought  forth  old  Henry  VI.  from 


12th  of  April,  1471.  When  the  conflict  was 
beginning,  Duke  George  of  Clarence,  terrified, 
perhaps,  at  the  possibility  of  falling  into  his 
brother's  hands,  deserted  Warwick  with  twelve 
thousand  men  and  went  over  to  the  king. 
The  dauntless  earl,  however,  heeding  not  the 
treacherous  defection  of  his  son-in-law,  cour- 
ageously entered  the  fight.  But  presently  two 
divisions  of  the  Lancastrians  became  by  mis- 
take engaged  with  each  other,  and  the  whole 
army  was  thrown  into  irremediable  confusion. 
Warwick  fought  to  the  last,  and  died,  cov- 
ered with  wounds.  Many  other  heroic  de- 
fenders of  the  now  waning  cause  of  Lancaster 
went  down  with  him  into  the  dust.  The 
disaster  of  the  one  party  was  as  complete  as 
the  triumph  of  the  other. 
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The  news  of  the  overthrow  shot  the  arrow 
of  despair  into  the  proud  heart  of  Margaret. 
She  had  but  that  day  ivtimird  from  abroad, 
in  full  expectancy  of  a  victorious  reception. 
For  (lie  time  she  abandoned  all  hope  and  has- 
tened with  her  son  to  the  sanctuary  of  Beau- 
lieu.  In  less  than  a.  month,  however,  the 
fragments  of  the  Lancastrians  were  gathered 
together,  and  the  front  which  they  were  able 
to  present  revived  a  fitful  gleam  of  ambition 
in  the  breast  of  the  queen.  She  entered  the 
camp  with  her  friends,  took  her  station  on  the 
fatal  field  of  Tr.\\  KKSWUY,  and  was  there  over- 
whelmingly defeated  on  the  3d  of  May.  The 
noblest  of  her  followers  were  left  dead  upon 
the  field,  and  the  rest  were  scattered  in  all  di- 
rections. Soon  afterwards,  Margaret  and 
Prince  Edward  were  captured,  and  the  for- 
tunes of  Lancaster  went  out  in  darkness. 

The  captive  prince  was  brought  into  the 
presence  of  Edward  IV.,  and  when  asked 
what  business  he  had  in  England,  replied  that 
he  had  come  to  recover  his  father's  kingdom. 
Hereupon  the  king  struck  him  in  the  face 
with  his  gauntlet,  and  Gloucester  and  Clar- 
ence, who  were  standing  by,  taking  the  hint 
from  their  sovereign,  drew  their  swords  and 
stabbed  the  youth  to  death  on  the  spot.  The 
queen  was  thrust  into  the  Tower,  where  her 
husband  had  already  been  confined  at  inter- 
vals for  many  years.  On  the  morrow  after 
the  battle,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  in  whom 
the  reader  will  have  already  discovered  the 
currish  lineaments  of  Richard  III.,  stole  into 
the  apartment  of  the  aged  Henry  VI.  in  the 
Tower  and  killed  him  in  cold  blood — at  least 
such  was  the  current  tradition  of  a  deed  which 
has  never  been  historically  determined.1 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  fierce  civil  struggle 
which  had  desolated  England  for  nearly  twenty 
years.  More  than  sixty  princes  of  the  blood- 

1  Doubtless  the  Shakespearean  rendition  of  the 
last  scene  in  the  great  tragedy  of  the  House  of 

Lancaster  is  the  true  one: 

Gloucester. — I'll  hoar  no  more ; — Die,  prophet,  in 

thy  speech  ;  <  him.] 

For  this,  ninon-ist  the  rest.  was  T  ordained. 

Hfitni. — Ay,  and   for   much    more  slaughter 

after  this. 

O  ( '««\ '.  foririve  my  sills,  and  pardon  thee  !  [Dint.] 
!'<.     What!  will  the  sispirinir  blood  of  Lancaster 
Sink  in  the  ground?     I  thought  it  would  have 

mounted. 


royal  of  the  kingdom  had  perished  in  the  con- 
flict. Fully  one-half  of  the-  peers  and  nobles 
hail  been  exterminated,  and  it  was  estimated 
that  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  English  yeo- 
manry hail  fallen  in  the  battles  of  this  merciless 
war,  whose  only  siLrniticance  was  to  decide 
whether  the  son  of  a  fifth  son  by  male  de- 
scent and  of  a  third  son  by  the  female  line  or 
the  son  of  a  fourth  son  had  a  better  claim  to 
the  crown  of  England.  Such  was  the  glorious 
and  bloody  nonsense  which  filled  the  ambition 
of  our  ancestral  island  only  twenty  years 
before  the  discovery  of  America! 

No  sooner  had  Richard  of  Gloucester  mur- 
dered the  Prince  of  Wales  than  he  became 
the  lover  of  his  victim's  widow,  the  Princess 
Anne.  And  if  we  may  believe  the  story  ot 
the  times,  she,  forgetting  the  bloody  corpse  of 
her  husband,  lent  a  too  willing  ear  to  the  se- 
ductive flatteries  of  his  destroyer.  At  this 
stage  of  the  villainous  game,  however,  Clar- 
ence, who  had  married  the  elder  sister  of 
Anne,  appeared  on  the  scene  and  offered  his 
objection  to  a  union  which  might  result  in 
establishing  a  line  of  royalty  in  rivalry  with 
his  own.  He  accordingly  secreted  Anne  from 
her  lover  for  a  season  ;  but  Richard  soon  out- 
witted his  brother  and  married  his  victim's 
widow. 

When  EDWARD  IV.  found  himself  once 
firmly  seated  on  the  throne,  he  revived  the 
old  project  of  a  war  of  conquest  in  France. 
In  1475  he  raised  and  equipped  an  army  of 
thirty  thousand  men  and  proceeded  to  Calais. 
Public  expectation  in  England  rose  with  the 
occasion,  and  it  was  believed  that  the  royal 
York  would  presently  return  in  full  possession 
of  the  provinces  formerly  belonging  to  the 
English  crown.  But  Edward  had  now  to  deal 
with  an  enemy  who  was  the  impersonation  of 
all  the  arts  known  to  the  cajoler  and  kingly 
craftsman.  Louis  XI.  soon  found  the  weak 
place  in  Edward's  harness,  and  by  offering 

See,  how  my  sword  weeps  for  the  poor  king's 
death ! 

0,  may  such  purple  tears  be  alway  shed 
From    those  that  wish   the  downfall  of   our 

house ! — 

If  any  spark  of  life  be  yet  remaining, 
Down,  down   to  hell;  — and  say — I  sent  thee 

thither.  [utabi  him  again.'] 

1.  that  have  neither  pity,  love,  nor  fear. 
Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.;  Act  V'.,  Scene  6 
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him  a  magnificent  bribe  procured  his  return 
to  England.  Great  was  the  chagrin  in  the 
home  kingdom  when  the  sovereign  came  home 
with  nothing  but  money. 

Nor  was  the  reputation  of  Edward  im- 
proved by  the  life  which  he  now  led.  The 
ambitions  which  he  had  displayed  as  Duke  of 
York  appeared  to  have  expired  under  the 
crown.  In  the  midst  of  such  excesses  as  a 
licentious  disposition  suggested  and  the  luxu- 
ries of  the  court  gave  opportunity  to  indulge 
he  passed  his  time  in  gross  pleasures,  and  in 
planning  measures  by  which  to  clear  the 
sky  of  York  of  two  clouds  which  still  lin- 
gered in  the  horizon.  The  first  of  these  took 
the  shape  of  that  brother  Clarence  who  had 
engaged  with  Warwick  in  the  late  treason- 
able rebellion,  and  come  over  to  the  king 
only  in  time  to  save  himself  at  the  battle  of 
Barnet.  Such  was  the  untrustworthiness  of 
his  character  that  Edward  might  well  believe 
him  capable  of  another  defection  when  pas- 
sion might  suggest.  Clarence  was  accordingly 
seized,  charged  with  treason,  condemned  to. 
death  by  parliament,  and  choosing  his  own 
method  of  execution — such  was  the  mercy  of 
the  king — was  drowned  in  a  butt  of  malmsey. 

There  still  remained  one  specter.  For  the 
Lancastrians,  after  the  murder  of  Henry  VI. 
and  his  son  Edward,  prince  of  Wales,  had 
found  a  representative  of  their  House  in  the 
person  of  young  Henry  Tudor,  earl  of  Rich- 
mond, now  a  refugee  in  Brittany.  This 
Prince  Henry  was  the  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  and  grandson  of  Owen  Tudor,  a 
nobleman  of  distinction.  Henry's  father  had 
married  Margaret,  grand-daughter  of  John 
Beaufort,  a  natural  son  of  the  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster. That  is,  Earl  Henry  was,  through 
his  mother,  a  great-great-grandson  of  John  of 
Gaunt.  The  two  flaws  in  his  descent  were 
the  spurious  great-grandfather  and  the  female 
link  in  the  case  of  his  mother.  None  the  less 
the  House  of  Lancaster  was  glad  to  find  and 
quick  to  adopt  so  strong  a  stay  to  the  fortunes 
of  the  family.  And  just  in  proportion  as 
Henry  was  important  to  the  Lancastrians  was 
he  dangerous  and  odious  to  the  Yorks. 

At  first  King  Edward  undertook  to  brush 
away  the  shadow  by  a  project,  real  or  pre- 
tended, of  marrying  his  daughter  to  Earl 
Richmond,  thereby  merging  the  claims  of  the 


Lancastrian  party  with  his  own.  He  accord- 
ingly sent  for  Henry  to  come  to  England,  to- 
be  reconciled,  and  to  receive  the  hand  of  the 
princess.  To  this,  Richmond  was  disposed  to 
accede.  But  the  Duke  of  Brittany,  under 
whose  protection  the  prince  was,  suspicious  of 
Edward's  designs,  recalled  Henry  even  after 
his  departure  for  England,  and  warned  him 
not  to  put  himself  into  the  power  of  the- 
treacherous  Yorks.  Then  the  cloud  on  the 
horizon  waxed  greater. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  in  1483, 
when  Edward  IV.  died.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  eldest  son,  Prince  EDWARD,  now  but 
thirteen  years  of  age.  At  the  time  of  his 
father's  death  he  was  at  Ludlow  Castle,  under 
charge  of  Lord  Rivers  and  Lord  Grey.  Those 
noblemen  at  once  set  out  with  their  royal 
ward  for  London.  On  their  way  thither  they 
were  met  by  the  boy  king's  uncle  Gloucester,, 
the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  Lord  Hastings. 
There  never  was  a  more  sinister  and  danger- 
ous committee.  Gloucester  had  already  ma- 
tured his  scheme  for  seizing  the  crown,  and 
all  the  lives  that  stood  between  him  and  the 
light  were  doomed.  After  spending  a  jubilant 
evening  with  the  royal  party  the  work  began. 
On  the  following  morning  Grey  and  Rivers 
were  seized  and  hurried  off  to  Pontefract  Cas- 
tle. The  young  king  suddenly  found  himself 
in  the  power  of  the  obsequious  Gloucester, 
who,  with  every  art  known  to  the  murderous 
courtier,  sought  to  soothe  and  console  the- 
poor  boy  for  the  loss  of  those  whom  he  repre- 
sented to  be  traitors  to  the  unprotected  prince. 
He  then  conducted  young  Edward  into  Lon- 
don, riding  bareheaded  before  him  through 
the  streets,  and  calling  upon  the  populace  to- 
salute  him  as  king. 

Presently  afterwards  the  royal  council  as- 
sembled, and  Gloucester  was  appointed  pro- 
tector of  the  kingdom.  He  at  once  began  to 
prepare  for  the  coronation  of  his  royal  ward, 
but  it  was  such  preparation  as  the  wolf  makes 
for  the  crowning  of  the  lamb.  In  the  interim 
another  scene  was  enacted  which  was  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  passing  tragedy.  While  the 
council  was  in  session  at  Westminster  a  body 
of  armed  men,  whom  Gloucester's  agents  had 
carefully  schooled  for  their  work,  burst  into 
the  assembly,  and,  with  the  cry  of  "Treason, 
treason !"  seized  upon  those  members  of  the 
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body  who  were  supposed  to  lie  inimical  to  the 
<lllke.  Aniont:  the  number  who  were  carried 
off'  and  thrust  into  the  Tower  were  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  Lord 
Stanley,  thiveofthe  must  prominent  personages 
in  the  kingdom.  Lord  Hustings,  another  of 
the  suspected,  was  immediately  condemned  to 
death  and  beheaded.  At  the  same  time 
another  part  of  the  bloody  scheme  was  enacted 
at  Pontefract,  where  Sir  Thomas  RatclifTe  en- 
tered with  a  large  body  of  followers,  and  put 
Rivers  and  Grey  to  death.  The  next  violence 
was  done  to  the  Duke  of  York,  the  younger 
brother  of  Edward  V.,  now  awaiting  his  coro- 
nation. Gloucester  induced  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  to  bring  this  young  prince  from 
the  sanctuary,  where  he  was  in  refuge  with 
his  mother,  under  pretense  of  having  him 
present  at  the  crowning  of  his  brother.  Both 
the  tender  Yorks  thus  fell  into  the  power  of 
the  merciless  Gloucester,  who,  with  his  mis- 
shapen form — for  one  leg  was  shorter  than  the 
other,  and  his  back  heaped  up  in  a  lump  be- 
tween his  shoulders — was  now  going  forward 
with  rapid  strides  to  the  accomplishment  of 
his  purpose. 

As  soon  as  the  two  York  princes  were 
safe  within  his  clutches  he  caused  it  to  be 
£iveu  out  that  they  were  both  illegitimate!  His 
tools  soon  set  the  city  in  a  roar  of  calumny 
with  the  story  that  King  Edward  IV.,  before 
his  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Wydville,  had 
been  secretly  married  to  another.  Therefore 
the  marriage  with  Elizabeth  was  bigamous, 
and  her  sons,  the  two  princes,  were  bastards ! 
The  tender  conscience  and  high  loyal  spirit  of 
Gloucester  could  not  endure  that  the  English 
throne  should  be  filled  by  the  spurious  brat  of 
his  brother  Edward.  Still  he  kept  on  the 
mask,  and  when  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
and  other  confidants  came  according  to  the 
programme  and  offered  him  the  crown,  they 
found  him  profoundly  absorbed  in  his  devo- 
tions, reading  a  prayer-book,  utterly  disin- 
clined to  the  troublesome  cares  of  state,  given 
up,  like  a  pious  monk,  to  religious  medita- 
tions, and  the  holy  culture  of  his  spiritual 
nature!  Nevertheless,  his  satellites  insisted 
that  he  should  take  the  crown,  and  at  last  the 
reluctant  Richard  was  induced  to  yield.  Per- 
haps there  was  never  a  piece  of  more  profound 
sham  acting  done  by  any  royal  assassin  in  the 


world.  The  hunchback  Duke  of  Gloucester 
thn-  substituted  liis  own  coronation  for  that 
of  his  nephew  Edward,  and  took  to  himself 
the  title  of  RICHARD  III. 

It  only  remained  to  extinguish  the  two 
imprisoned  princes.  How  Edward  V.  and 
his  younger  brother  died  in  the  Tower  has 
never  been  historically  determined,  but  the 
tradition  of  the  times  was,  and  still  is,  that 
the  two  innocent  Yorks  were  suffocated  in 
their  bed  by  hired  murderers,  and  were  buried 
at  the  foot  of  the  staircase.  Thus  one  after 
another  the  nobles  and  princes  who  stood  be- 
tween Richard  of  Gloucester  and  the  throne 
of  England  were  cut  down  in  order  that  the 
hyena  might  sit  upright  in  the  seat  of  Will- 
iam the  Conqueror!  Prince  Edward  nl 
Tewkesbury,  Henry  VI.  in  the  Tower, 
George  duke  of  Clarence,  Hastings,  Stanley, 
Grey,  Rivers,  Edward  V.,  and  the  little  Duke 
of  York,  all  went  down  in  the  pathway  of 
him  who  knew  "  neither  pity,  love,  nor  fear." 

It  was  now  incumbent  on  Richard  to  keep 
what  he  had  taken.  His  first  measure  was  to 
make  himself  popular  with  the  multitude.  To 
this  end  he  planned  a  tour  through  the  king- 
dom. Setting  out  from  London,  he  proceeded 
with  his  queen  and  son  as  far  as  York,  where 
he  had  himself  a  second  time  crowned  in  the 
cathedral  of  that  city.  But  mere  pageant 
could  not  save  him  from  the  inevitable  reac- 
tion against  his  crimes.  It  appears  that 
Richard,  in  the  distribution  of  rewards  after 
his  elevation  to  the  throne,  had  failed  to  re- 
member Buckingham  in  that  degree  demanded 
by  the  duke's  ambition.  The  latter,  for  this 
reason,  soon  fell  into  a  bitter  and  treasonable 
frame  of  mind ;  and  in  this  he  was  encouraged 
by  Morton,  bishop  of  Ely,  who  had  been  in- 
trusted to  his  care  as  a  sort  of  state's  prisoner. 
The  bishop  urged  Buckingham  to  take  up 
arms  against  Richard  the  murderer,  and  drive 
him  from  the  throne.  A  conspiracy  was  ac- 
cordingly formed,  and  a  correspondence  opened 
with  Henry  of  Richmond,  with  a  view  to 
making  that  prince  king  of  England — a  meas- 
ure to  which  he  was  in  nowise  averse. 

But  Richard  III.  was  a  dangerotist  beast  to 
handle.  He  was  on  the  alert,  and  had  his 
agents  everywhere  to  spy  out  the  movements 
of  his  enemies.  He  discovered  what  was  go- 
ing on  respecting  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and 
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secured  the  capture  of  Buckingham,  whom  he 
ordered  to  be  immediately  beheaded.  The 
others  who  were  privy  to  the  plot  were  also 
seized  and  put  to  death.  For  the  time  it  ap- 
peared that  conspiracy  was  a  perilous  busi- 
ness for  those  who  esteemed  their  heads  worth 
saving. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  nature  finds  the 
penetrable  part  of  the  most  hardened.  In  the 
spring  of  1484  the  king's  son  Edward,  then 
nine  years  of  age,  sickened  and  died.  It  were 
hard  to  say  whether  the  grief  of  the  great 
criminal  was  the  outcry  of  broken  father- 
hood or  the  wailing  of  a  king  who  had  lost  his 
only  heir.  Queen  Anne,  too,  continuing  as 
those  who  have  no  hope,  survived  the  death 
of  her  son  only  a  short  time ;  but  the  allega- 
tion of  Richard's  enemies  that  he  procured  her 
death  because  she  could  not  bear  him  another 
child,  and  because  he  had  already  determined 
to  dispose  of  her  in  order  to  strengthen  his 
House  by  a  marriage  with  his  niece,  the 
Princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  IV. — 
though  this  idea  is  woven  into  the  Shakes- 
pearean drama — was  perhaps  untrue.1  Never- 
theless, after  the  queen's  death,  Richard  at 
once  adopted  the  plan  of  a  marriage  with 
Elizabeth.  His  determination  on  this  point 
was  quickened  by  the  knowledge  that  Henry 
of  Richmond  had  also  fixed  his  eyes  on  the 
princess  as  his  prospective  queen.  The  king 
and  Henry  thus  became  rivals  in  a  double 
sense.  The  prize  was  the  crown  of  England 
and  the  hand  of  Elizabeth. 

When  information  reached  Richmond  of 
Richard's  purpose  regarding  the  princess,  he 
hastened  his  movements  for  a  descent  on 
England.  In  midsummer  of  1485  he  landed 
at  Mil-Haven  with  a  small  army  numbering 
about  three  thousand  men.  At  first  the  enter- 
prise seemed  forlorn  in  the  last  degree.  But 
Richmond  had  good  information  respecting 
the  actual  state  of  the  kingdom.  The  Welsh 
were  ready  to  rise  in  his  favor,  and  the  duke 
received  many  messages  of  secret  sympathy 


1  The  poet  makes  Richard  say  on  the  occasion 
of  his  successful  wooing  of  Anne  in  the  presence 
of  the  bier  of  her  dead  lord: 

Was  ever  woman  in  this  humor  wooed? 
Was  ever  woman  in  this  humor  won  ? 
I  '11  have  her, — but  I  will  not  keep  her  long. 

Richard  the  Third;  Act  I.,  Scene  2. 


and  support  among  the  English,  who  were 
groaning  under  the  despotism  of  Richard.  It 
seems  that  the  latter  misapprehended  the  sen- 
timent of  the  country,  and  did  not  at  first 
seriously  mistrust  the  army.  In  proportion  as 
he  was  confident  of  his  own  strength,  he  de- 
spised the  weakness  of  his  enemy.  But  when 
he  undertook  the  work  of  organizing  his 
forces  to  crush  Henry  to  the  earth,  he  began 
to  discover  the  symptoms  of  disloyalty  on 
every  hand.  A  body  of  Welsh  troops  that 
were  sent  forward  against  Richmond  deserted 
and  went  over  to  his  standard.  The  king- 
suspected  that  Lord  Stanley,  who  commanded 
the  army,  was  also  in  secret  sympathy  with 
the  revolution.  In  order  to  make  sure  that 
no  scheme  of  treachery  against  himself  should 
succeed,  Richard  seized  the  son  of  Stanley  and 
put  him  in  ward  for  his  father's  loyalty. 

Entering  the  field  in  person,  the  king  col- 
lected his  troops  and  proceeded  to  Leicester. 
From  that  place  he  set  out  on  the  22d  of 
August,  1485,  and  reached  the  abbey  of 
Merivalle,  near  BOSWORTH  FIELD,  to  which 
place  Richmond  had  already  advanced,  and 
there  pitched  his  tent.  On  the  next  morning 
both  armies  were  drawn  out  for  battle.  When 
the  conflict  began,  it  became  evident  that  a 
large  part  of  Richard's  army  was  disloyal. 
Presently  Lord  Stanley  went  over  to  Rich- 
mond, and  turning  about  at  the  head  of  hia 
division,  attacked  the  army  of  the  king.  The 
latter  now  grew  desperate.  With  a  kind  of 
savage  heroism  worthy  of  a  better  cause  he 
rushed  headlong  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy 
and  sought  to  find  out  Richmond.  For  a 
while  the  opposing  soldiers  gave  way  before 
the  terrible  apparition,  and  it  is  likely  that 
had  the  earl  exposed  himself  single  handed 
to  the  wrath  of  the  demon,  he  would  have 
lost  his  life  in  the  encounter.  But  the  body- 
guard of  Henry  closed  around  the  infuriated 
assailant,  and  though  many  of  them  fell  in 
the  terrific  circle  of  his  sword,  he  was  himself 
soon  beaten  down  and  killed.  Like  Catiline, 
he  died  with  a  scowl  of  defiance  on  his  des- 
perate face,  covered  with  dust  and  blood  and 
slowly  stiffening  into  the  apathy  and  rigor  of 
death.  Richmond  was  proclaimed  king  on 
the  field  of  his  victory ;  nor  was  there  any 
longer — so  fatal  had  been  the  exterminating 
work  of  Richard — a  prince  who  could  seri- 
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ously  contest  the  peaceable  accession  of  the 
HOUSE  OF  TUDOR  to  the  throne  of  England. 
It  only  remained  for  Henry  to  complete  his 
work  by  marrying  the  Princess  Elizabeth  of 
York,  thus  at  last  blending  in  a  single  line 
the  long  estranged  families  of  the  sons  of 
Edward  IH. 

With  the  assumption  of  the  crown 
of  England  by  HENRY  VII.,  we  come 
to  a  new  epoch  in  English  history. 
It  is  the  emergence  from  the  shadows 
of  mediaeval  times  into  the  far  dawn 
of  the  modern  era.  The  Plantage- 
nets  had  occupied  the  throne  for  two 
hundred  and  ninety-six  years,  and 
had  contributed  to  history  some  of 
the  most  noted  monarchs  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  The  age  of  chivalry  ex- 
pired with  the  reign  of  Edward  HI. 
Then  followed  those  foreign  wars  in 
which  England,  sometimes  valorously 
and  sometimes  feebly,  attempted  to 
gain  and  maintain  an  ascendency  on 
the  western  rim  of  the  continent. 
But  she  was  destined  to  become  a 
great  insular  rather  than  a  great  con- 
tinental state. 

The  Wars  of  the  Roses  had  this  im- 
portant  effect  on  the  history  of  the 
kingdom :    They  virtually    destroyed 
the  feudal  nobility  of  England  in  an 
internecine  strife,   thus  giving  an  op- 
portunity  for    the   development   and 
growth  of  the  institution  of  monarchy. 
The    Tudor   kings  at   once    assumed 
and    long    maintained    a   pomp  and 
state    hitherto    unknown    among  the 
rulers  of  the  Island.      Here,   as   on 
the   continent,  where    Louis  XI.  tri- 
umphed   over   the  spirit  and  remain- 
ing  energies    of   feudalism    as    impersonated 
in    Charles    of    Burgundy,   the   KING   began 
to    tower    on    high,    to    appear    conspicuous 
as  the  leading   factor  in    the    history  of  the 
age ;    while,   on   the  other   side,  the    remain- 
ing factor  of  Modern  History,  the  PEOPLE, 
likewise  appeared  and  stood  over  against  the 
king  till   the    twain    were    as  two  mountains 


that  have  partnl.  Hen-,  then,  lor  the  time, 
we  take  another  leave  of  English  history  t<. 
look  for  a  moment  at  the  progress  of  events 
in  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  North  of  Europe. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that 
the  accession  of  Henry  VII.  took  place  but 
seven  years  before  the  discovery  of  America, 
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and  that  when  the  two  Cabots,  John  and 
Sebastian,  shall  presently  depart  from  the 
harbor  of  Bristol  to  trace  out  the  bleak 
coast  of  Labrador,  and  to  establish  the 
claim  of  England  to  the  eastern  shore  of 
central  North  America,  they  will  carry  the 
English  pennon  and  the  royal  banner  of 
Tudor. 
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CHAPTER  xxvi.— SPAIN,  ITALY,  AND  THE 
NORTH  OK  EUROPE. 


|HE  history  ot  Spain  in 
the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries  will  in- 
clude sketches  of  the 
Christian  kingdoms  of 
Navarre,  Aragon,  Castile 
and  Leon,  and  of  the 
Mohammedan  kingdom  of  Granada.  The  out- 
line will  also  embrace  the  movement  by  which 
a  consolidation  of  these  states  was  effected, 
and  the  modern  Kingdom  of  Spain  established 
under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella — a  movement 
entirely  analogous  to  that  which  took  place  in 
Germany  under  Maximilian  I.,  in  France 
under  Louis  XI.,  and  in  England  under 
Henry  VII. 

Navarre,  the  ancient  Navarra,  lay  next  to 
France  and  the  Pyrenees,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  Christian  states  established  after  the  con- 
quest of  the  country  by  the  Moors.  Indeed, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Moslems  ever  suc- 
ceeded in  subduing  the  old  Christian  popula- 
tion of  this  somewhat  mountainous  region. 
During  the  reigns  of  Charlemagne  and  Louis 
the  Debonair  the  province  of  Navarre  be- 
longed to  France,  but  near  the  close  of  the 
ninth  century  the  country  again  became  inde- 
pendent. A  hundred  and  twenty  years  later, 
under  Sancho  III.,  surnamed  the  Great,  Na- 
varre became  a  strong,  even  a  formidable, 
power,  admired  by  the  states  of  Christendom 
and  feared  by  the  Mohammedans. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1223  Na- 
varre was  obtained  by  Count  Thibaut  of 
Champagne.  The  province  remained  in  pos- 
session of  his  family  for  fifty  years,  when  his 
granddaughter  Jeanne  was  married  to  Philip 
the  Fair  of  France,  and  thus  Navarre  was 
united  to  the  French  crown.  Forty-three 
years  afterwards,  when  Philip  of  Valois  came 
to  the  throne,  the  Navarrese  again  became  in- 
dependent, and  so  remained  under  their  own 
sovereigns  until  Jeanne,  daughter  of  Louis 
X.,  becoming  heiress  of  the  province,  carried 
it  over  to  the  House  of  Evreux.  The  next 


transfer  of  the  principality  was  to  Aragon, 
which  event  happened  in  1425.  The  crowns 
of  Navarre  and  Aragon  then  remained  united 
for  fifty-four  years,  when  the  House  of  Foix 
gained'  a  brief  ascendency,  only  to  be  replaced 
by  that  of  Albret  in  1484.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  the  Navarrese  were  still  independent 
at  the  time  when  the  discovery  of  a  New 
World  diverted  the  attention  of  all  Western 
Europe  to  the  possibilities  beyond  the  waters. 
It  was  twenty  years  after  the  success  of  Co- 
lumbus before  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  suc- 
ceeded in  incorporating  Navarre  with  the  con- 
solidated kingdom  of  Spain. 

The  kingdom  of  Aragon  dates  back  to  the 
days  of  Rome.  From  the  Visigoths  k,  was 
wrested  by  the  Moors  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighth  century.  The  country  was  next  con- 
quered by  Sancho  IH.  of  Navarre,  by  whom 
it  was  annexed  as  a  county  of  his  own  king- 
dom. In  1035  his  son,  Romiro  I.,  received  it 
as  his  part  of  the  paternal  inheritance.  Un- 
der his  successors  Aragon  flourished.  Barce- 
lona was  incorporated  with  the  kingdom,  and 
the  princes  of  that  province  gained  the  crown 
of  the  united  countries.  This  House  of  Bar- 
celona gave  eleven  kings  to  Aragon,  the  last 
of  whom  was  Martin,  whose  brief  but  success- 
ful reign  ended  in  1412.  In  that  year  Ferdi- 
nand I.,  king  of  Castile,  supplanted  the  Bar- 
celona dynasty,  and  paved  the  way  for  the 
union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  This  work  was 
accomplished  by  the  marriage  of  his  grandson, 
Ferdinand  II.,  in  1469,  to  Isabella,  heiress  of 
Castile.  The  united  principalities  were  hence- 
forth known  as  the  kingdom  of  Castile  and 
Aragon. 

The  previous  history  of  Castile  is  of  but 
little  importance.  Like  Navarre,  this  part  of 
the  country  was  never,  perhaps,  entirely  sub- 
jugated by  the  Mohammedans.  Native  counts 
ruled  the  country  from  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  to  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century. 
In  1033  Ferdinand,  son  of  Sancho  HI.  of 
Navarre,  received  Castile  by  the  partition  of 
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his  lather's  kingdom  ;  and  four  years  after- 
wards, when  Bermuda  III.,  king  of  Leou, 
died,  Ferdinand  succeeded  in  uniting  that 
province  \vitli  his  own.  Thus  Leon  was  merged 
into  Castile,  as  Castile  was  afterwards  merged 
into  Aragon. 

While  these  movements  were  taking  place 
in  the  north  and  west  of  Spain  the  southern 
part  of  the  peninsula  still  remained  under  the 
domination  of  the  Moors.  As  the  Christians 
gradually  regained  what  they  had  lost  in  Na- 
varre, Aragon,  and  Old  and  New  Castile,  the 
Mohammedans  receded  southward,  and  con- 
centrated their  energies  in  the  kingdom  of 
Granada.  Here,  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries,  they  flourished.  Here,  while  all 
the  rest  of  Europe  was  sunk  in  darkness,  they 
kept  the  lamps  of  learning  perpetually  aflame. 
Here  the  sciences  of  the  East  were  replanted 
by  the  Arabian  philosophers,  and  when  they 
had  grown  somewhat  in  this  congenial  soil, 
sprays  and  bulbs  and  cuttings  of  the  life-ever- 
l.-Ming  of  knowledge  were  carried  beyond  the 
Pyrenees,  beyond  the  Rhine,  beyond  the  En- 
glish Channel. 

Looking,  then,  at  Spain  as  a  whole,  her 
importance  in  Modern  History  begins  to  ap- 
pear with  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Tras- 
tamara,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  Henry  II. ,  founder  of  that  dynasty, 
reigned  until  1379,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  John  I.  of  Castile.  This  prince,  after  a 
reign  of  eleven  years,  left  the  kingdom  to 
Henry  III.  of  Castile  and  Ferdinand  I.  of 
Aragon.  The  former  was  the  grandfather 
of  Isabella,  and  the  latter  of  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic,  who  by  their  marriage,  in  1469, 
united  Aragon  and  Castile  in  one  kingdom. 
The  joint  reign  of  these  sovereigns  constitutes 
the  beginning  of  the  greatness  of  Spain. 

FERDINAND,  surnamed  the  Catholic,  was  the 
fifth  sovereign  of  that  name  of  Castile;  the 
second,  of  Aragon ;  the  third,  of  Naples ;  and 
the  second,  of  Sicily.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
he  was  proclaimed  by  his  father,  John  II.,  as 
king  of  .Sicily,  and  his  own  associate  in  the 
government  of  Navarre  and  Aragon.  When, 
in  1474,  King  Henry  IV.  of  Castile,  brother 
of  Isabella,  whom  Ferdinand  had  already 
married,  died,  the  two  were  proclaimed  joint 
sovereigns  of  the  Castilian  Kingdom.  Here- 
upon, the  Marquis  of  Villena,  the  Archbishop 


of  Toledo,  and  the  Grand  Master  of  Calatrava, 
beaded  an  insurrection,  the  purpose  of  which 
wa-  lo  dethrone  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and 
confer  the  crown  on  the  Princes,*  Juana,  an 
alleged  daughter  of  Henry  IV.,  so  recognized 
liy  himself,  hut  whom  the  Spanish  Cortes  had 
set  aside  as  illegitimate.  But  the  revolution 
failed.  Ferdinand  gained  a  victory  over  the 
rebels  at  Tore,  and  in  1479  they  were  obliged 
to  make  peace  on  such  terms  as  the  conqueror 
was  pleased  to  grant.  As  for  Juana,  she 
sought  to  escape  from  the  stigma  of  her 
birth — being  the  supposed  child  of  Beltran 
de  la  Cueva — by  entering  a  nunnery. 

By  the  death  of  his  father,  Ferdinand  now 
inherited  the  crown  of  Aragon ;  but  Navarre 
was  assigned  to  the  late  king's  daughter, 
Eleanor.  With  the  exception  of  this  prov- 
ince and  the  kingdoms  of  Portugal  and  Gra- 
nada, Ferdinand  thus  became  the  ruler  of  the 
whole  Spanish  peninsula.  He  displayed  great 
abilities  in  the  management  of  affairs  and  the 
government  of  men.  He  set  himself  against 
the  spirit  of  localism  which,  until  now,  had 
impeded  the  progress  of  Spain  towards  na- 
tional unity.  He  suppressed  disorder,  exter- 
minated the  brigands  and  robbers,  and  mas- 
tered the  arrogant  knights.  Had  his  mind 
been  as  liberal  as  his  energies  were  great  the 
rapid  emergence  of  the  country  into  a'  condi- 
tion of  peace  and  development  might  have 
been  expected. 

But  Ferdinand  was  a  bigot.  He  under- 
took to  weed  out  heresy  from  the  kingdom. 
To  his  intolerant  mind  the  Inquisition  seemed 
to  be  the  best  means  whereby  to  accomplish 
his  purpose.  This  powerful  institution  be- 
came also  an  agent  in  his  hands  for  subordi- 
nating the  nobles  and  even  the  clergy  to 
his  will. 

Not  less  bitter  was  the  persecution  of  the 
Jews  than  was  the  animosity  against  the  her- 
etics. It  became  the  fixed  policy  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella  to  drive  the  Israelites  out 
of  Spain.  To  this  end,  in  the  spring  of  1492, 
an  edict  was  issued  by  the  joint  sovereigns 
for  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews.  Perhaps  no 
greater  hardship  was  ever  visited  upon  a  peo- 
ple MIICC  the  dawn  of  modern  times  than  that 
which  now  fell  upon  the  unoffending  children 
of  Israel.  They  were  driven  from  their  homes 
without  mercy.  They  were  turned  naked  into 
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what  kingdoms  soever  they  were  able  to  make 
their  way.  It  was  a  virtual  confiscation  of 
the  entire  Jewish  property  of  Spain.  The 
number  expelled  from  the  country  has  never 
been  authentically  ascertained.  Some  authors 
have  placed  it  as  high  as  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand, while  others,  notably  the  historian  Pres- 
cott,  has  reduced  the  aggregate  to  a  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand.  The  Spanish  Jews,  thus 
driven  from  the  country  of  their  birth,  sought 
refuge,  some  in  Portugal,  others  in  France 
and  Italy,  and  still  others  in  Africa  and  the 
East.  Like  all  other  barbarous  enterprises 
of  the  kind,  this  act  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella did  more  harm,  if  possible,  to  their  own 
kingdom  than  even  to  the  persecuted  people 
whom  they  drove  into  exile.  For  the  Jews 
then,  as  ever,  were  among  the  most  thrifty 
and  enterprising  of  the  Spanish  population ; 
and  by  their  expulsion  the  industries  and 
merchandising  interests  of  the  kingdom  re- 
ceived a  staggering  blow. 

While  the  Spanish  sovereigns  were  thus 
engaged  in  driving  Israel  out  of  the  land, 
they  carried  forward  with  equal  zeal  another 
work  fully  as  impolitic  and  cruel.  This  was 
the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  the  penin- 
sula. For  more  than  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
years  the  Crescent  had  retained  its  place  north 
of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar.  The  Moorish 
kingdom  of  Granada  still  stood,  bearing  wit- 
ness to  a  civilization  far  more  splendid  than 
any  Christian  state  of  Spain  had  been  able  to 
present.  In  the  year  of  1491  a  powerful 
army  was  directed  against  the  Moslem  king- 
dom. The  Moors,  unable  to  hold  their  own 
against  overwhelming  numbers,  receded  before 
the  enemy,  and  finally  withdrew  into  the  city 
of  Granada.  Here  they  defended  themselves 
until  January  of  the  following  year,  when  the 
place  was  taken  by  the  Christians.  The 
Moorish  sovereign,  Boabdil,  was  obliged  to 
retire  with  his  people  into  Africa.  At  the 
first  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  did  not  attempt, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Jews,  to  expel  a  whole 
population  from  the  country,  but  only  to 
overthrow  the  civil  power  of  the  Moham- 
medans and  drive  so  many  of  the  leaders  as 
might  seem  to  be  dangerous  beyond  the  strait. 

In  a  few  years,  however,  the  same  bigoted 
policy  which  had  availed  to  destroy  the  last 
vestiges  of  Israelitish  influence  in  the  penin- 


sula was  directed  against  the  Moorish  inhab- 
itants of  Granada.  In  1501  Ferdinand  made 
an  edict  that  all  the  Moslems  within  his  do- 
minions should  either  be  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity or  be  expelled  from  Spain.  The  royal 
armies  were  immediately  put  to  work  to  carry 
the  mandate  into  execution.  The  tide  of 
Moorish  population  poured  into  Africa  and 
the  East  until,  by  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  Spain  had  been  drained  of  fully 
three  millions  of  her  best  inhabitants.  No 
wonder  that  the  mind  which  could  conceive 
and  execute  these  diabolical  measures  was 
little  inclined  to  listen  approvingly  to  the  plea 
of  the  Genoese  adventurer  then  begging  at 
his  court  for  ships  and  men  to  find  a  new 
world  beyond  the  western  ocean. 

The  annals  of  ITALY  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  are  confused  to  the  last  de- 
gree. Political  unity  had,  in  the  convulsions 
of  the  Dark  Ages,  been  entirely  destroyed. 
Not  even  Feudalism,  with  its  chaotic  institu- 
tions and  cross-purposes,  was  more  wanting  in 
centralization  and  regularity  of  form,  than 
were  the  Italian  states  of  the  centuries  under 
consideration. 

As  a  general  fact,  the  feudal  system  never 
flourished  south  of  the  Alps.  The  narrow  ter- 
ritorial limits  of  Italy,  the  multiplicity  of  her 
cities,  and  the  fact  that  in  these  cities  the  old 
urban  activities  of  the  Romans  continued  to 
prevail,  proved  to  be  insurmountable  obsta- 
cles to  the  planting  and  spread  of  Feudalism. 
As  a  consequence,  municipal  governments 
prevailed  in  the  Italian  states,  after  the  gen- 
eral break  up  of  society.  The  isolation  of 
the  petty  powers  which  occupied  the  peninsula 
was  as  complete  as  that  between  the  baronial 
counties  and  dukedoms  north  of  the  mount- 
ains; and  the  jealousy  of  small  democracies, 
struggling  for  independence,  and  generally  at 
war  with  rivals,  retarded  the  growth  of  com- 
mon political  interests  and  prevented  the 
planting  of  a  great  kingdom  in  Italy. 

If  we  take  a  general  survey  of  the  country 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
we  shall  be  struck  with  the  common  aspect  of 
affairs  in  the  Italian  towns  and  cities.  It  was- 
the  epoch  in  which  the  municipal  liberties  of 
these  petty  powers  was  supplanted  by  small 
aristocratic  dynasties.  This  event  was  a  sort 
of  sequel  to  the  long  struggle  between  the 
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Guelphs  and  Ghibellines.  The  former  party 
was  popular  or  democratic  in  its  principles, 
while  the  latter  favored  the  aristocracy.  In 
three  of  the  leading  cities,  however — Venice, 
Genoa,  Florence — the  democracy  retained  its 
ascendency  for  a  considerable  period  after  the 
podegfas,  or  petty  tyrants,  had  obtained  control 
of  most  of  the  Italian  towns. 

The  period  which  we  are  now  considering 
was,  in  its  social  aspect,  one  of  the  most  for- 
bidding in  all  history.  Never  was  tin*  moral- 


The  soul  of  the  age  seemed  devoid  of  con- 
seifiice,  mid  tin-  tyrant  and  tin-  priest.  scrupled 
not  to  use  the  poisoned  cup.  Many  of  the 
nobles  kept  in  their  employ  a  score  of  assas- 
sins,  who  put  on  visors  and  wen-ted  them- 
selves in  the  shadow  of  a  wall  until  what  time 
some  victim  of  their  master's  treueliery  should 
pass  within  the  wind  of  their  cowardly 
daggers. 

In  1312  the  Emperor,  Henry   VII.,   at- 
tempted to  restore  the  Imperial  authority  in 
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ity  of  a  people  at  a  more  hopeless  ebb  than 
was  that  of  the  Italians  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
It  was  an  epoch  of  rapine  and  lawlessness. 
Neither  property  nor  life  had  any  adequate 
protection  from  society.  The  country  was  in- 
fested with  robbers  and  brigands,  who  preyed 
with  reckless  audacity  on  whatever  industry 
had  stored  in  hamlet,  town,  or  castle.  The 
condition  was  desperate.  Murder  was  the 
common  law ;  security,  the  exception.  The 
stiletto  was  the  favorite  argument.  Hired 
ruffians  prowled  in  every  place  where  the 
wayfarer  or  tradesman  was  expected  to  pass. 


Italy.  Though  the  effort  was  unsuccessful, 
the  podestas  gained  by  the  conflict,  and  the 
aristocracy  triumphed  everywhere1.  Pisa  fell 
under  the  rule  of  the  family  of  Faggiola  in 
1314.  Two  years  afterwards  the  authority 
in  Lucca  was  seized  by  the  Castracani.  In 
Padua,  the  Carrara  dynasty  was  established 
in  1318.  The  great  family  of  the  Visconti 
gained  the  ascendency  in  Alessandia,  Tortona, 
and  Cremona ;  while  Mantua  was  seized  by 
the  ( ion/agas,  and  Ferrara  by  the  Estes.  Ra- 
venna was  dominated  by  the  family  of  the 
Polenta ;  Verona  by  the  Scala,  and  Bologna 
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by  the  Pepoli.  Genoa  did  not  accept  the 
government  of  a  doge  until  1339.  In  Rome 
the  struggle  between  the  aristocratic  and  dem- 
ocratic factions — the  latter  led  by  that  Cola  di 
Rienzi,  who  has,  with  some  propriety,  been 
called  the  "last  of  the  Roman  tribunes" — con- 
tinued until  1347,  and  was  finally  decided 
against  the  democracy. 


CESARE  BORGIA. 


In  the  year  last  mentioned  Italy  was  visited 
•with  a  terrible  famine,  and  this  was  followed 
hard  after  by  a  plague  which  has,  perhaps, 
Jiad  no  counterpart  in  history.  It  is  recorded 
that  two-tfiirds  of  the  Italian  people  were  swept 
away  by  the  awful  visitation.  Strange  it  is 
that  in  the  midst  of  these  intestine  feuds,  and 
from  the  very  horrors  of  starvation  and  pesti- 
lence, literature,  science,  and  art  spraiig  up 


and  flourished.  It  was  amid  the  ravages  of 
the  plague  that  Boccaccio's  fantastic  spirit 
sketched  the  passionate  and  half-heartless 
stories  of  the  Decamerone. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury that  power  which  in  Italy  most  nearly 
resembled  a  kingdom  was  Naples.  Queen 
Joanna,  who  held  the  Neapolitan  scepter,  was 
dethroned  and  assassi- 
nated in  1382.  Charles 
Durazzo,  who  usurped 
her  throne,  met  a  sim- 
ilar fate  four  years  af- 
terwards, and  the  crown 
of  Naples  fell  to  the 
grandson  of  Joanna. 

Passing  on  to  the 
beginning  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  we  find 
five  principal  states 
claiming  our  attention 
within  the  limits  of 
Italy.  These  were  Ven- 
ice, Milan,  Florence, 
Naples,  and  the  States 
of  the  Church.  The 
smaller  powers  had 
been  either  reduced  to 
dependence  or  wholly 
extinguished.  In  Milan 
the  dynasty  of  the  Vis- 
conti  was  still  in  the 
ascendant.  Until  1447 
the  members  of  this 
strong  House  continued 
in  authority,  and  were 
then  succeeded  by  the 
almost  equally  distin- 
guished family  of  the 
Sforzas.  In  Florence 
the  great  House  of  the 
Medici  appeared,  and 
partly  by  wealth  and 

partly  by  genius  gained  control  of  the  state. 
Padua  and  Verona  had  in  the  mean  time 
fallen  under  the  ambition  of  Venice,  whose 
superb  spirit,  reaching  out  from  her  island- 
founded  city,  stretched  the  hand  of  power  as 
far  as  the  Archipelago  and  the  shores  of  the 
Euxine. 

The  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  was 
noted  for  the  extinction  of  whatever  remained 
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in  Italy  of  Feudalism.  This  work  was  mostly 
accomplished  by  the  agency  of  the  noted  prel- 
ate and  soldier,  Cesare  Borgia,  of  Valencia. 
After  being  made  a  cardinal  in  1493,  he  be- 
gan a  war  of  extermination  against  the  feudal 
barons  and  petty  princes  of  the  Papal  States. 
Their  castles  and  strongholds  were  taken,  and 
their  estates  confiscated.  The  character  which 
Borgia  developed  might  well  be  described  as 
infamous.  When  Zizim,  brother  of  Sultan 
Bajazet  II.,  came  as  a  fugitive  to  Rome,  Bor- 
gia, for  a  bribe,  procured  his  taking-ofT  by 
poison.  The  papal  secretary  Ferrata,  richest 
of  the  court  of  Rome,  was  the  next  to  fall 
under  Cesare's  treachery.  Soon  afterwards 
the  body  of  Giovanni  Borgia,  duke  of  Gandia 
and  brother  to  Cesare,  was  found  in  the  Ti- 
ber, pierced  with  nine  stabs  of  the  stiletto; 
nor  was  the  suspicion  wanting  that  Cesare's 
dagger  had  done  the  work.  The  murdered 
man's  estates  went  to  augment  the  brother's 
greatness. 

At  this  time  the  papal  throne  was  held  by 
Alexander  VI.,  who  released  Cesare  Borgia 
from  his  vows  in  order  that  he  might  marry 
the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Naples ;  but  the 
scheme  did  not  succeed.  Afterwards  Cesare 
was  sent  as  legate  of  the  Pope  to  France.  In 
1502  he  besieged  and  stormed  the  fortress  of 
Sinigaglia,  the  garrison  of  which,  consisting 
of  Swiss  mercenaries,  was  slaughtered  without 
mercy.  In  the  next  year  he  attempted  to 
poison  four  of  the  wealthiest  cardinals,  but  by 
mistake  the  draught  was  administered  to  the 
Pope  and  to  himgelf.  The  former  died,  but 
Cesare  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  potion. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  Borgia  had 
many  vicissitudes.  For  a  while  all  Central 
Italy  was  under  his  dominion.  Afterwards  he 
was  expelled  from  the  Papal  States  by  Pope 
Julius  II.  For  a  season  he  sought  refuge 
with  Gonealvo  de  Cordova,  the  commander  of 
Naples,  by  whom  he  was  sent  to  Spain.  On 
arriving  in  that  country  he  was  imprisoned  by 
Ferdinand  of  Aragon.  In  1506  he  made  his 
escape  and  found  an  asylum  with  his  father- 
in-law,  Jean  d'Albret.  In  1507  he  was  killed 
in  a  broil  before  the  castle  of  Viana,  win-re 
he  was  serving  as  a  soldier  under  the  king  of 
Navarre. 

Contemporary  with  this  distinguished  per- 
sonage was  the  celebrated  Italian  statesman, 


Niccolo  Machiavelli,  of  Florence.  In  that  re- 
public the  family  of  this  n-inarkalili-  man  had 
]»n<j-  lidd  an  important  position.  Niecolo  wa» 
born  in  1469.  At  the  age  of  twenty-nine  he 
entered  the  public  service  as  chancellor  of  the 
government  Afterwards,  he  was  secretary 
of  the  Florentine  republic  for  fburteen  years. 
While  holding  that  important  office  he  was 
charged  with  the  public  correspondence  of  the 
state.  He  became  a  diplomatist,  and  indeed 
may  be  considered  the  father  of  the  diplomacy 
of  Modern  Europe.  In  the  course  of  his  life 
he  was  employed  on  twenty-three  foreign  em- 
bassies, four  of  which  were  to  the  court  of 
France.  From  his  state  papers,  which  were 


MA(  IHAVF.1,11. 


models  of  elegance  in  their  diction,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  discussion  of  peace  and  war  and 
other  topics  of  international  importance. 

After  the  Florentine  revolution  of  1512, 
Machiavelli  fell  into  disfavor  and  was  perse- 
cuted. By  one  decree  he  was  deprived  of  his 
offices,  and  by  another  banished  from  the 
city.  In  the  following  year  he  was  accused 
of  participation  in  a  conspiracy  against  the 
Cardinal  de  Medici — afterwards  Leo  X. — and 
was  tortured  with  a  view  to  obtaining  a  con- 
fession. At  a  later  period  he  regained  in 
some  measure  the  favor  of  the  reigning 
House,  and  was  again  employed  in  important 
public  services.  Of  his  literary  works  the 
most  important  is  The  Princf,  which  was  pub- 
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lishccl  in  1532.  This  book  has  generally  been 
regarded  as  a  summary  of  all  that  is  unscru- 
pulous, subtle,  and  vile  in  the  management 
of  states.  The  "Prince"  who  was  held  up  as 
a  model  appears  to  be  an  epitome  of  tyranny, 
hypocrisy,  and  treason.  Modern  criticism, 
however,  has  removed  a  part  of  the  stigma 
from  Machiavelli's  name,  and  his  work  is  now 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  scientific  statement  of 
the  arts  by  which  despotic  power  may  be  ac- 


1489  returned  to  Florence.  He  became  a 
sort  of  prophet,  who  cried  aloud  against  the 
pagan  vices  of  Mediaeval  Italy.  Great  was 
the  influence  which  he  soon  acquired  over  the 
minds  of  those  who  still  had  virtue  enough  to 
perceive  the  vices  of  the  age.  When  Charles 
VIII.  crossed  the  Alps,  Savonarola  was  one 
of  the  deputation  appointed  to  welcome  the 
king  to  Florence. 

In  that  city,  for  a  season,  none  was  more 


DEATH  OF  SAVONAROLA. 
After  a  painting  in  the  cell  of  Savonarola. 


quired  and  preserved.  Machiavelli  died  in 
1527,  and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of 
Santa  Croce. 

To  this  same  period  in  Italian  history  be- 
longs the  story  of  the  life  and  work  of  the 
reformer,  Girolamo  Savonarola.  This  noted 
personage  began  his  life  in  Florence.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-three  he  became  a  Dominican 
friar,  and  in  1482  entered  the  convent  of 
San  Marco,  in  his  native  city.  For  a  while 
he  preached  in  the  convent  of  Brescia,  and  in 


powerful  than  the  Reformer.  He  would  fain 
establish  a  theocratic  republic,  with  Christ  for 
its  sovereign.  Presently  he  fell  under  the 
disfavor  of  the  Pope,  by  whom  he  was  ex- 
communicated. But  Savonarola  treated  the 
ban  with  contempt,  and  continued  to  preach 
reform.  In  the  course  of  time  the  Medici 
and  other  powerful  families  combined  against 
him,  and  the  court  of  Rome  issued  a  decree 
of  banishment.  Hereupon  the  revolutionist 
who  denounced  all  luxury  and  hated  all  art 
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shut  himself  up  in  the  convent  of  Sun  Marco. 
A  violent  conic.-!  cnsiicil.  The  jiapal  party 
triuiii|)licil,  ami  Savonarola  ami  two  of  his 
followers  wen'  taken  ami  condemned  to  death. 
The  prisoners  \\erc  strangled,  and  their  bodies 
Iturncil  in  the  |inlilic  square  of  Florence. 

The  close  of  the  sixteenth  and  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century  were  noted  in  the  his- 
tory of  Italy  for  the  invasion  of  the  country 
by  the'  armies  of  Charles  VIII.  and  Louis 
XII.  of  France.  The  former  of  these  kings, 
:i-  already  narrated,  was  the  son  and  sucres-or 
of  the  politic  and  ambitious  Louis  XL,  who 
played  so  important  a  part  in  the  ail'airs  of 
Western  Europe.  Charles  VIII.,  being  still 
in  his  boyhood  when  he  received  the  crown, 
was  of  a  romantic  turn,  and  would  fain  imi- 
tate the  exploits  of  Csesar  and  Charlemagne. 
One  of  his  earliest  dreams  was  the  conquest 
of  Italy.  From  his  lather  he  had  inherited 
an  old  claim  to  Naples,  deduced  from  Charles 
of  Maine.  In  1494  the  French  king  raised 
and  equipped  a  powerful  army,  and  made  his 
rendezvous  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  The  im- 
mediate occasion  of  the  expedition  was  an  in- 
vitation which  Charles  had  received  from 
Ludovico  Sforza  of  Milan,  who  had  made  a 
plot  for  the  usurpation  of  that  duchy.  To 
this  end  he  had  poisoned  his  nephew,  the 
reigning  duke. 

At  this  juncture  a  sedition  occurred  in 
Florence,  by  which  Piero  de  Medici  was 
about  to  be  overthrown.  But  in  order  to 
save  himself,  he  too  invited  Charles  to  cross 
the  Alps,  and  tempted  him  with  a  promise  of 
the  Tuscan  fortresses  and  a  loan  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  florins.  For  this  debasing 
proposition  the  Medici  were  expelled.  None 
the  less,  Charles  came  over  the  mountains  and 
took  possession  of  Florence. 

From  that  city  he  proceeded  to  Rome  with 
an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men.  Alexander 
VI.  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  conqueror. 
Charles  then  made  his  way  to  the  South. 
Alfonso  II.  of  Naples  abdicated  at  his  ap- 
proach, and  the  Neapolitan  capital  was  taken 
by  the  French,  whom  the  people  received  a- 
deliverers.  Soon  afterwards,  however,  a  re- 
action occurred,  and  diaries  was  obliged  to 
retire  from  his  recent  conquest.  The  Pope 
refused  him  a  coveted  coronation,  and  on 
making  his  way  northward  into  Lombardy  he 


was  met  at  Tornovo  by  an  army  of  Italian 
allies  four  times  as  numerous  as  his  own. 
The  French,  however,  prevailed  by  superior 
courage  and  discipline,  and  the  allies  were 
routed  from  the  field. 

No  sooner  had  Charles  departed  from 
Naples  than  revolt  broke  out  behind  him. 
His  power  disappeared  more  rapidlv  than  it 
had  been  established.  Ferdinand  II.,  to  whom 
Alfonso  had  resigned  the  crown,  came  back 
in  triumph,  and  the  affairs  of  Italy  returned 
to  their  old  complexion. 

Not  dissimilar  in  character  to  the  expedi- 
tion of  Charles  VIII.  were  the  Italian  inva- 
sions of  Louis  XII.,  who  in  1498  succeeded 
him  on  the  French  throne.  Louis  was  in 
high  favor  with  the  papacy,  and  from  the  day 
of  his  coronation  determined  to  make  good 
his  claim  to  the  duchy  of  .Milan.  In  1499 
he  crossed  the  Alps  with  a  large  army  and  in 
a  few  weeks  succeeded  in  his  purpose.  Ludo- 
vico Sforza  was  captured  and  sent  a  prisoner 
to  France.  He  then  proceeded,  in  collusion 
with  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  to  divide  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  between  himself  and  his 
ally.  Soon,  however,  they  quarreled  over  the 
spoils  and  the  French  were  defeated  in  the 
battle  of  Seminara  by  the  famous  Gonsalvo 
de  Cordova,  general  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon. 
Louis  was  expelled  from  southern  Italy. 

For  several  years  the  French  king  was  in 
ill  health  in  his  own  dominions.  During  this 
time  the  Princess  Claude,  daughter  of  Louis 
and  Anne  of  Brittany,  was  given  in  marriage 
to  Francis  of  AngouUhne,  by  which  event  the 
way  was  paved  for  a  change  in  the  dynasty. 
In  1507  Louis  made  successful  war  on  Genoa, 
and  in  the  following  year  formed  with  Em- 
peror Maximilian,  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  and 
Pope  Julius  II.  the  celebrated  League  of 
Cambrai  with  a  view  to  the  extinction  of  the 
Republic  of  Venice.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  the 
league  would  have  failed  in  its  object  but  for 
the  defection  of  the  Pope.  In  1509  Louis 
made  a  campaign  against  the  Venetians  and 
overthrew  them  in  the  great  battle  of  AGNA- 
DKI.I.O.  The  siate  of  Venice  was  for  a  season 
brought  to  the  verge  of  extinction,  but  was 
saved  by  the  action  of  the  Pope,  who  went 
over  t<>  the  Venetian  side  and  took  with  him 
the  Emperor  and  Henry  VIII.  of  England. 
The  war,  conducted  on  the  part  of  the  French 
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by  the  great  general,  Gaston  de  Foix,  con- 
tinued until  the  death  of  that  commander  at 
Ravenna,  and  his  army  was  finally  defeated  in 


the  battle  of  Novara  in  1513. — Such  were  the 
beginnings  of  the  long  struggle  of  the  French 
for  the  mastery  of  Italy. 


LOIHS  XII.  AT  THE  BATTLE  OF  AGNADELLO. 
Drawn  by  A.  de  Neuvllle 


PEOPLE  AM  >  KINGS.—  SPAIN,  ITM.Y.  AM>  .\OHTI1  <>l 


Sweeping  around  to  tin-  nortli  of  Kurope, 
we  ciiicr  again  the  kingdom  of  Swi:i>i:N.  At 
the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  throne 
was  occupied  by  MALM  .s  L.\l>rLA8,  suruanied 
the  Barnlock — a  title  which  lie  hud  earned  by 
protecting  the  unmane-  (,f  the  SwedMi  pea- 
ant-  against  the  rapacity  of  tin-  lords.  After 
his  death  Sweden  was  plunged  into  conten- 
tions and  strifes;  for,  like  Edward  III.  of 
England  and  Philip  IV.  of  France,  Mag- 
nus had  three  sons  to  contend  for  the  suc- 
cession. 

These  turmoils  were  not  settled  until  the 
year  1 .'!!!»,  when  MACNTS  SMI:K  became  king, 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  claimants.  In  the 
following  year,  by  the  death  of  his  mother, 
lie  inherited  the  crown  of  Norway,  and  thus 
united  the  two  kingdoms  in  one.  But  he 
dhoM  to  constitute  Norway  a  kind  of  vice- 
royalty  under  the  government  of  his  son, 
King  Haco,  already  several  times  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  pages.  -Magnus  was  one  of 
the  most  politic  sovereigns  of  the  century. 
His  ambition  brooded  over  the  plan  of  unit- 
ing all  the  Northern  kingdoms  in  one.  To 
this  end  he  contrived  a  marriage  between 
llaeo  and  Margaret,  daughter  of  Waklenuir, 
king  of  Denmark.  His  next  project  was  to 
secure  the  aid  of  the  allied  Scandinavian 
kings  in  au  effort  to  overthrow  the  senate  and 
establish  a  purer  monarchy  in  the  North. 

But  this  movement  proved  a  failure.  An 
insurrection  broke  out  and  Magnus  was  de- 
throned. In  1363  Prince  Albert  of  Mecklen- 
burg was  elected  to  the  Swedish  throne;  but 
the  kings  of  Norway  and  Denmark  refused  to 
acknowledge  his  sovereignty.  A  war  here- 
upon ensued,  and  Albert  was  defeated.  An- 
other period  of  civil  discord  followed,  and 
the  country  was  rent  with  factious  until  near 
the  close  of  the  century.  At  last  a  reaction 
ensued  in  favor  of  the  work  and  policy  of 
Magnus  Snick — a  certain  tendency  to  consoli- 
date all  the  Norse  states  into  a  common  gov- 
ernment. This  resulted,  in  1397,  in  that 
great  treaty  known  as  the  Union  of  Calmar, 
by  which  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark 
were  bound  together  in  a  confederated  mon- 
archy. The  union  was  effected  under  the 
auspices  of  Queen  MAHGARKT,  known  as  the 
Scmiramis  of  the  North.  With  great  firmness 

she  assumed  the  duties  of  monarch  of  all  Scan- 
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dinavia,  and  continued  on  the  throne  until 
her  death  in  14  IL'. 

The  crown  of  the  united  kingdoms  then 
fell  to  the  gland-nephew,  Ki:i<  of  Pomerunia. 
Without  the  strength  of  will  and  character 
which  Margaret  possessed,  he  undertook  the 
difficult  task  of  controlling  the  politics  of  the 
Baltic-  states,  scarcely  Ic--  i-toi-niy  than  the 
sea  itself.  The  union  was  with  difficulty 
maintained  until  1434,  when  the  Swedes,  led 
by  a  certain  patriot  called  Engelbert,  who 
had  been  a  miner  in  Dalecarlia,  revolted,  and 
the  insurrection  gathered  such  head  as  to  por- 
tend imminent  overthrow  to  the  monarchy. 
But  just  as  success  seemed  within  his  grasp, 
Kngelbcrt  was  assa.-sinatcd.  The  revolt  fell 
to  pieces,  and  the  Union  of  Calmar  was  saved 
from  disruption. 

After  a  reign  of  twenty-seven  years  Eric 
was  dethroned  to  make  room  for  his  nephew, 
CHRISTOPHER  of  Bavaria,  who  ruled  Sweden 
with  moderate  success  until  his  death  in  144*. 
Hereupon  a  certain  CARL  KNUDSSON,  who  had 
held  the  office  of  regent  under  Eric  of  Pome- 
rania,  was  chosen  for  the  succession.  But  his 
election  had  the  sanction  of  neither  heredity 
nor  common  sense.  Under  his  auspices  and 
those  of  his  successors  the  Union  of  Calmar 
was  upheld  with  more  or  less  firmness  until 
the  close  of  the  century.  But  civil  strifes 
were  frequent,  and  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion was  greatly  retarded.  Not  until  the 
first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when 
GUSTAVUS  VASA  appeared  on  the  scene,  did  the 
native  vigor  of  the  Swedes  begin  to  flourish 
under  a  comparatively  liberal  government. 

Turning  to  NORWAY,  we  find  that  country 
conquering  Iceland  in  the  year  1261.  This 
work  was  effected  by  HACO  V.,  who,  in  the 
following  year,  was1  defeated  in  a  battle  near 
tin'  mouth  of  the  Clyde.  After  this  there 
was  a  period  of  retrogression  in  Norway.  The 
constant  wars  of  Denmark  exhausted  the  en- 
s  of  the  kingdom.  The  industries  of  the 
Norwegians  were  retarded  by  a  monopoly 
which  was  obtained  by  the  Hanseatic  League. 
During  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury Norway  declined  under  these  adverse  in- 
fluences until  her  power  was  little  felt,  even  in 
the-  affairs  of  the  North.  In  1348  the  great 
plague  known  as  the  Black  Death  broke  out  in 
the  kingdom  ;  and,  if  the  horrid  traditions  of 
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the  times  may  be  trusted,  two-thirds  of  the 
people  were  swept  into  the  grave.  It  is 
probable  that  no  other  European  state  suf- 


fered  to   an  equal  degree   in   proportion    to 
population. 

Meanwhile,   in   1319,  after  the   death   of 


THE  SEMIRAMIS  OF  THE  NORTH. 
Drawn  by  A.  de  Neuville. 
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Haco  VII.,  the  Swedes  obtained  the  Norwe- 
gian throne,  and  held  it  through  two  sum— 
sive  reigns.  The  country  was  merged  tlr-t 
with  Sweden  and  afterwards  with  Denmark, 
and  so  complete  was  tin-  national  abasement 
under  foreign  rule  that  th<>  people  lost  their 
language,  and  spoke  thenceforth  a  broken 
iiinn  of  Swt-di.-li  and  I)anish.  The  marriage 
•of  HACO  VIII.  with  the  daughter  of  Walde- 
mar  of  Denmark  has  already  been  mentioned. 
This  Haco  reigned  until  1380,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  Lis  son,  OLAF  III.,  as  ruler 


to  do  for  Norway  what  the  Normans  did  for 
Saxon  Kngland  after  the  Conquest.  The  na- 
tive nobility  was  reduced  to  beggary  and  de- 
.-tp.yud.  It  appears  that  of  the  three  states 
which  were  amalgamated  under  the  I'nion  of 
Calinar,  Norway  suffered  most  in  her  local  in- 
terests, and  it  was  not  until  the  sixteenth 
century  that  she  began  to  revive  from  her 
long  and  enforced  lethargy. 

The  history  of  DENMARK  during  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries  presents  few 
points  of  interest.  She  was  important  to  Me- 


DEFEAT  OF  THE  KHAN  OF  KAZAN. 


•of  the  maternal  kingdom  as  well  as  Sweden. 
Henceforth  the  two  kingdoms  were  ruled  as 
one.  Olaf  gave  place  to  his  daughter  MARGA- 
RET the  Great,  under  whom,  as  already  nar- 
rated, the  I'liion  of  Calmar  was  effected.  It 
was  in  the  terms  of  this  great  compact  that 
the  three  kingdoms  of  the  North  should  retain 
their  respective  laws  and  usages  under  a  com- 
mon government.  It  happened,  however, 
that  the  Norwegians  were  unable  to  do  so. 
Already  weakened  by  previous  disasters,  the 
local  institutions  of  that  country  gave  way 
under  pressure  of  foreign  influence.  The 
Danish  nobles  came  over  in  such  numbers  as 


diieval  Europe  rather  for  what  she  tent  out 
than  for  what  she  retained.  For  it  was  from 
her  borders  that  most  of  the  sea-kings,  rovers, 
pirates,  buccaneers  of  the  Middle  Ages  went 
forth  to  devastate  the  shores  of  other  king- 
doms, and  to  spread  terror  wherever  the  name 
of  Dane  was  known.  After  the  Union  of 
Calmar  in  1397  Denmark  remained  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  united  kingdom.  Indeed, 
it  was  under  Danish  rather  than  Swedi.-li 
auspices  that  that  famous  compact  was  formed 
and  upheld.  Margaret  herself  was  half  Dane 
in  blood  and  wholly  a  Dane  in  sympathy  and 
purpose.  It  will  be  remembered  that  her  sue- 
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cessor  Eric  was  deposed  in  1439,  and  that  the 
Danish  states  chose  as  his  successor  Christo- 
pher of  Bavaria,  who  reigned  for  nine  years. 
At  his  death,  in  1448,  another  election  was 
held,  and  the  crown  fell  to  Count  CHRISTIAN 
of  Oldenburg,  who  in  his  turn  transmitted  it 
to  his  grandson,  CHRISTIAN  II.1  It  was  in  the 
reign  of  Christian  of  Oldenburg  that  America 
was  revealed  to  Europe. 

Turning  to  RUSSIA,  we  find  the  throne  oc- 
cupied in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century 


IVAN  THE  GREAT. 


by  ALEXANDER  NEVSKI.  From  being  Prince 
of  Novgorod  he  extended  his  dominion  over 
the  Livonians  and  Lithuanians,  and  by  his 
successes  in  war  made  himself  almost  inde- 
pendent of  the  Monguls.  It  was,  however, 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century  before  IVAN 
I.,  surnamed  Kalita,  Prince  of  Moscow,  beat 
back  the  Tartar  invaders  and  became,  in 
some  sense,  the  founder  of  the  nationality  of 

1  It  is  a  notable  circumstance  in  the  history  of 
the  Danish  kings  that  since  the  reign  of  Christian 
II.  all  the  monarchs  have  been  named  Chris- 
tian or  Frederick  by  alternation. 


Modern  Russia.  He  joined  the  province  of 
Tver  with  that  of  Moscow,  beautified  his  cap- 
ital, and  began  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Kremlin.  Strange  that  he  should  have  vol- 
untarily given  up  the  greatness  of  Imperial 
state  for  the  seclusion  of  a  monastery. 

In  1380,  one  of  the  successors  of  Ivan, 
named  DEMETRIUS  DONSKI,  fought  a  great  bat- 
tle with  the  Mongols  on  the  Don,  in  which  a 
hundred  thousand  of  the  enemy  are  said  to 
have  fallen.  Two  years  later,  however,  the 
Mongols  returned  to  the  conflict, 
captured  and  burned  Vladimir  and 
Moscow,  and  slaughtered  in  the  latter 
city  twenty-four  thousand  of  the  in- 
habitants. A  peace  was  secured  only 
by  enormous  sacrifices  on  ,the  part  of 
Russia. 

For  a  while  the  coming  Empire 
of  the  great  North  lay  dormant.  Not 
until  the  reign  of  BASIL  II.,  who  held 
the  throne  from  1389  to  1425,  did 
Russia  revive  from  the  effects  of  her 
defeat  by  the  Mongols  and  the  civil 
dissensions  that  ensued  between  the 
king  and  the  nobles.  In  the  time  of 
Basil,  Nizhni  Novgorod  and  Suzdal 
were  added  to  the  principality  of 
Moscow.  Between  the  years  1425 
and  1462  the  countries  of  Malicz, 
Mozhaisk,  and  Borovsk  were  incorpo- 
rated with  the  growing  Empire.  At 
the  later  date  just  mentioned  IVAN 
III.,  surnamed  the  Great,  ascended 
the  throne  and  undertook  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Mongols.  In  1469  he  won 
a  victory  over  the  Khan  of  Kazan, 
and  soon  afterwards  notified  the  am- 
bassadors of  the  Mongol  Emperor 
that  Russia  would  now  send  him  no  more 
tribute.  Nor  could  the  Grand  Khan  any 
more  enforce  the  payment.  Ivan  continued 
his  conquests  and  annexations  of  territory 
down  to  the  close  of  the  century,  and  was  so 
engaged  when  the  prows  of  the  ships  of  Co- 
lumbus were  set  to  the  west  from  the  harbor 
of  Palos. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  progress  of  Eu- 
rope towards  the  light  during  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries  of  our  era.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  discover  in  the  slow,  tortuous,  and 
confused  movements  of  the  epoch  a  certain 
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tendency  which  might  almost  be  called  a  law, 
a  kind  of  process  of  resolution  by  which  the 
mediaeval  forms  of  society  were  dissolved  and 
poured  into  a  new  and  grander  mould.  In 
general  this  movement  tended  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  whatever  Feudal  Europe  had  trans- 
mitted to  the  times  of  which  we  speak,  and  to 
building  upon  the  ruins  the  institution  of 
MONARCHY  as  the  governing  fact  and  of  the 
PEOPLB  as  the  governed  fact  in  the  history 
of  the  Modern  World.  This  is  the  true  phi- 
losophy of  the  historic  period  the  annals  of 
which  are  sketched  in  the  present  Book.  The 
same  can  not  be  better  concluded  than  in  the 
language  of  the  illustrious  Guizot,  who,  in 
summing  up  the  results  of  the  general  prog- 
ress of  human  society  and  institutions  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  gives  the 
following  resume: 

"Indeed,  to  whatever  country  of  Europe 
we  cast  our  eyes,  whatever  portion  of  its  his- 
tory we  consider,  whether  it  relates  to  the  na- 
tions themselves  or  their  governments,  to  their 
territories  or  their  institutions,  we  everywhere 
see  the  old  elements,  the  old  forms  of  society, 
disappearing.  Those  liberties  which  were 


founded  on  tradition  were  lost;  new  powers 
arose,  more  regular  and  coacentrated  than 
those  which  previously  existed.  There  is 
something  deeply  melancholy  in  this  view  of 
the  fall  of  the  ancient  liberties  of  Europe. 
Even  in  its  own  time  it  inspired  feelings  of 
the  utmost  bitterness.  In  France,  in  Ger- 
many, and  above  all,  in  Italy,  the  patriots  of 
the  fifteenth  century  resisted  with  ardor,  and 
lamented  with  despair,  that  revolution  which 
everywhere  produced  the  rise  of  what  they 
were  entitled  to  call  despotism.  We  must 
admire  their  courage  and  feel  for  their  sor- 
row ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  must  be  aware 
that  this  revolution  was  not  only  inevitable, 
but  useful.  The  primitive  system  of  Eu- 
rope— the  old  feudal  and  municipal  liberties — 
had  failed  in  the  organization  of  a  general 
society.  Security  and  progress  are  essential 
to  social  existence.  Every  system  which  does 
not  provide  for  present  order,  and  progressive 
advancement  for  the  future,  is  vicious,  and 
speedily  abandoned.  And  this  was  the  fate 
of  the  old  political  forms  of  society,  of  the 
ancient  liberties  of  Europe  in  the  fifteenth 
century." 
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AS  the  World  flat  or  round  ? 
Had   the    Ocean   another 
shore?     What  kind  of  a 
verge    or    precipice    was 
drawn  around  the  cloudy 
rim   of   Nature?      What 
vision  of  wonder  and  peril 
might  arise  upon  the  mariner's  sight — 
"  Beyond  the  extreme  sea-wall  and  between  the 
remote  sea-gates?" 

If  a  man  go,  could  he  return  again  ? 

Such  were  the  queries  with  which  the  ad- 
venturous brain  of  New  Europe  began  to  busy 
itself  as  the  shadows  of  the  Epoch  of  Darknc>s 
rolled  away  to  the  horizon.  The  vigorous  sail- 
ors of  the  maritime  Republics  and  the  daring 
travelers  who  had  gone  up  to  Jerusalem  and 
thence  down  to  India  thought  they  perceived 
tlio  sphericity  of  the  earth,  that  the  Holy  City 
was  on  the  crest  or  ridge  of  the  world !  More 
particularly  did  those  who  journeyed  north- 
ward and  southward  behold  the  stars  rising 
overhead  or  sinking  to  the  horizon  in  a  way 
unaccountable  except  on  the  notion  that  the 
earth  is  round. 

From  the  shores  of  Portugal  and  Spain, 
from  Brest  and  Land's  End,  from  the  Skager 


Rack,  the  Orkneys  and  Iceland,  the  man  of  the 
fourteenth  century  looked  wistfully,  thought- 
fully, to  the  Ocean  of  Atlas.  He  would  fain 
try  his  power  in  that  world  of  waters  where 

"  Descends  on  the  Atlantic 

The  gigantic 
Storm-wind  of  the  Equinox." 

Rumor,  tradition,  said  that  others  had  gone 
and  come  again  in  safety.  The  old  Knight  of 
St.  Albans,  Sir  John  de  Mamleville,  coming 
home  from  the  far  East  in  the  thirtieth  year 
of  Edward  III.,  thus  discourses  on  the  problem 
which  after  a  hundred  and  forty  years  was  to 
receive  a  final  solution  at  the  hands  of  Colum- 
bus and  Cabot: 

"Wherefore  men  may  easily  perceive  that 
the  land  and  the  sea  are  of  round  shape  and  figure. 
For  that  part  of  the  firmament  which  is  seen 
in  one  country  is  not  seen  in  another.  And 
men  may  prove  both  by  experience  and  sound 
reasoning  that  if  a  man,  having  passage  by 
ship,  should  go  to  search  the  world,  he  might 
ivith  his  vessel  wil  nriiii/nl  the  world,  both  above 
and  under  it.  This  proposition  I  prove  as  fol- 
lows: I  have  myself  in  Prussia  seen  the  North 
Star  by  the  astrolabe  fifty-three  decrees  above 
the  horizon.  Further  on  in  Bohemia  it  rises 
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to  the  height  of  fifty-eight  degrees.  Aud  still 
farther  northward  it  is  sixty-two  degrees  and 
some  minutes  high.  1  myself  have  so  measured 
it.  Now  the  South  Pole  Star  is,  as  I  have 
said,  opposite  the  North  Pole  Star.  And  about 
these  poles  the  whole  celestial  sphere  revolves 
like  a  wheel  about  the  axle ;  and  the  firmament 
is  thus  divided  into  two  equal  part,*.  From 
the  North  I  have  turned  southward,  passed 
the  equator,  and  found  that  in  Libya  the 
Antarctic  Star  first  appears  above  the  horizon. 
Farther  on  in  those  lauds  that  star  rises  higher, 
until  in  southern  Libya  it  reaches  the  height 
of  eighteen  degrees  and  certain  minutes,  sixty 
minutes  making  a  degree.  After  going  by  sea 
and  by  land  towards  that  country  [Australia, 
perhaps]  of  which  I  have  spoken,  I  have 
found  the  Antarctic  Star  more  than  thirty- 
three  degrees  above  the  horizon.  And  if  I  had 
had  company  and  shipping  to  go  still  fartlier,  I 
know  of  a  certainty  tliat  I  should  Iiave  seen  the 
whole  circumference  of  the  lieavens.  .  .  .  And 
I  repeat  ilutt  men  may  environ  the  whole  world, 
as  well  under  as  above,  and  return  to  their  own, 
country,  if  they  had  company,  and  stiips,  and 
conduct.  And  always,  as  well  as  in  their  own 
land,  shall  they  find  inhabited  continents  and 
islands.  For  know  you  well  that  they  who 
dwell  in  the  southern  hemisphere  are  feet 
against  feet  of  them  who  dwell  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  just  as  we  and  they  that  dwell  under 
us  are  feet  to  feet.  For  every  part  of  the  sea 
and  the  land  hath  its  antipode.  .  .  .  More- 
over, when  men  go  on  a  journey  toward  India 
and  the  foreign  islands,  they  do,  on  the  whole 
route,  circle  the  circumference  of  the  earth, 
even  to  those  countries  which  are  under  us. 
And  therefore  hath  that  same  thing,  which  I 
heard  recited  when  I  was  young,  happened 
many  times.  Howbeit,  upon  a  time,  a  worthy 
man  departed  from  our  country  to  explore  the 
world.  And  so  he  passed  India  and  the  islands 
beyond  India — more  than  five  thousand  in 
number — and  so  long  he  went  by  sea  and  land, 
environing  the  world  for  many  seasons,  that 
he  found  an  island  where  he  heard  them  speak- 
ing his  own  language,  hallooing  at  the  oxen 
in  the  plow  with  the  identical  words  spoken  to 
beasts  in  his  own  country.  Forsooth,  he  was 
astonished;  for  he  knew  not  how  the  thing 
might  happen.  But  I  assure  you  that  he  had 
gone  so  far  by  land  and  sea  that  he  had  actu- 


ally gone  around  the  world  and  was  come 
again  through  the  long  circuit  to  his  own  dis- 
trict. It  only  remained  for  him  to  go  forth 
and  find  his  particular  neighborhood.  Unfor- 
tunately he  turned  from  the  mast  which  he 
had  reached  and  thereby  lost  all  his  painful 
labor,  as  he  himself  afterwards  acknowledged 
when  he  returned  home.  For  it  happened  by 
and  by  that  he  went  into  Norway,  being  driven 
thither  by  a  storm;  and  there  he  recognized 
an  island  as  being  the  same  in  which  he  had 
heard  men  calling  the  oxen  in  his  own  tongue ; 
and  that  was  a  possible  thing.  And  yet  it 
seemeth  to  simple  unlearned  rustics  that  men 
ma)  not  go  around  the  world,  and  if  they  did 
tliey  would  fall  off  I  But  that  absurd  thing  never 
could  happen  unless  we  ourselves,  from  where 
v.'  3  are,  should  fall  toward  heaven !  For  upon 
.what  part  soever  of  the  earth  men  dwell, 
whether  above  or  under,  it  always  seemeth  to 
them  that  they  walk  more  perpendicularly 
than  other  folks!  And  just  as  it  seemeth  to  us 
that  our  antipodes  are  under  us  head  down- 
wards, just  so  it  seemeth  to  them  that  we  are 
under  them  head  downwards.  If  a  man  might 
fall  from  the  earth  towards  heaven,  by  much 
more  reason  the  earth  itself,  being  so  heavy, 
should  fall  to  heaven — an  impossible  thing." 

It  were  perhaps  useless  to  conjecture  at 
what  time  and  in  what  way  this  belief  in  th 
sphericity  of  the  earth  and  in  the  existence  of 
a  New  World  beyond  the  waters  became  dif- 
fused in  the  minds  of  men.  The  spread  of 
such  an  idea,  as  of  all  others  tending  to  the 
betterment  of  mankind,  was  first  among  the 
radicals  and  disturbers  of  that  torpid  society 
which,  in  conjunction  with  a  still  more  torpid 
Church,  held  possession  of  Europe  in  the  four- 
teenth century. 

History  deals  with  facts  rather  than  with 
theories.  She  looks  to  that  which  may  be 
weighed,  seen,  handled — the  tangible  results 
of  antecedent  mental  concepts  and  forces.  A 
comprehensive  and  philosophical  history  would 
trace  all  things  back  along  the  lines  of  causa- 
tion to  their  ultimate  origin.  A  work  like  the 
present  must  be  content  to  sketch  an  outline 
of  the  facts  of  civilization,  pausing  only  at  in- 
tervals to  note  the  forces  which  have  produced 
them. 

It  appears,  then,  that  while  it  remained  for 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  to  make  an 
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actual  revelation  of  the  New  World  to  the  Old, 
the  former  h;id  been  touchr<l  and  traversed, 
at  least  in  xiine  of  Its  north-eastern  eoa-l-,  as 
much  as  live  hundred  years  previously.  Since 
I* .'is,  when  through  the  ellorl-  of  Itaf'n  and 
the  Royal  Society  of  Copenhagen  the  Scandi- 
navian Sagas  have'  been  .-iilnnitled  to  the  crit- 
ical judgment  of  Europe,  all  ground  of  doubt 
has  been  removed  relative  to  the  Norse  dis- 
coveries in  the  West  at  the  close  of  the  tenth 
and  tin?  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century.  It 
is  now  conceded  that  Labrador,  Newfound- 
land, Nova  Scotia,  and  the  north-eastern  parts 
of  the  United  States  were  visited,  and,  to  a 
limited  extent,  colonized,  before  the  Norman 
conquest  of  England.  While  old  Sweyn  was 
ilannting  the  Danish  raven  in  the  face  of  Eth- 
elred  the  Unready;  while  Robert  I.,  son  of 
Hugh  Capet,  was  on  the  throne  of  France ; 
while  the  Saxon  Otho  III.  swayed  the  destinies 
of  Germany;  and  while  the  Caliphate  of  Bagh- 
dad was  still  flourishing  under  the  Abbassidcs. 
men  of  the  Aryan  race  were  establishing  a 
feeble  communication  between  the  New  World 
and  Iceland.  It  is  appropriate  to  give  a  brief 
account  of  the  voyages  and  explorations  made 
by  the  Norse  adventurers  along  the  coast  of 
America. 

From  the  Sagas  above  referred  to  we  learn 
that  the  Western  continent  was  first  seen  by 
White  men  in  the  year  986.  A  Norse  navi- 
gator by  the  name  of  HERJULFSON,  sailing 
from  Iceland  to  Greenland,  was  caught  in  a 
storm  and  driven  westward  to  Newfoundland 
or  Labrador.  Two  or  three  times  the  shores 
were  seen,  but  no  lauding  was  made  or  at- 
tempted. The  coast  was  low,  abounding  in 
forests,  and  so  different  from  the  well-known 
dill's  of  (ireeuland  as  to  make  it  certain  that 
another  shore  hitherto  unknown  was  in  sight. 
On  reaching  Greenland,  Herjulfson  and  his 
companions  told  wonderful  stories  of  the  new 
lands  seen  in  the  West.1 


1  It  is  proper  to  say,  once  for  all,  that  in  the 

subsequent  chapters  of  the  present  work  the 
Author  will,  in  those  parts  relating  to  American 
History,  employ  freely  the  matter  already  pre- 
pared and  published  in  his  /'<>/;ii/<ir  History  of  the 
l'iii/i-il.  ,SM/,.s'.  lie  will  make,  in  the  paragraphs 
thus  re-presented  from  the  stand-point  of  (.iem-ral 
History,  such  changes  and  additions  and  abridg- 
ments only  ns  have  been  siiu'u'estcd  by  further 
study  or  the  criticism  of  candid  friends. 


Fourteen  years  later,  the  actual  discovery 
of  America  was  made  by  l.i.ir  Ki:ic  K~.  .s. 
This  noted  Icelandic  captain,  n>ol vin-r  to  know 
the  truth  about  the  country  which  Herjulfson 
had  seen,  sailed  westward  from  (inenland, 
and  in  the  spring  <>f  the  year  1001  reached 
Labrador.  Impelled  by  a  spirit  of  adventure, 
he  landed  with  his  companion-,  and  made  ex- 
plorations for  a  considerable  di-tance  along  the 
coast.  The  country  was  milder  and  more  at- 
tractive than  his  own,  and  he  was  in  no  haste 
to  return.  Southward  he  went  as  far  as  Mas- 
sachusetts, where  the  daring  company  of  Norse- 
men remained  for  more  than  a  year.  Rhode 


NOISE  EXPLORATIONS. 


Island  was  also  visited ;  and  it  is  alleged  that 
the  hardy  adventurers  found  their  way  into 
New  York  harbor. 

What  has  once  been  done,  whether  by  ac- 
cident or  design,  may  easily  be  done  again. 
In  the  years  that  followed  Leif  Erickson's  dis- 
covery, other  companies  of  Norsemen  came  to 
the  shores  of  America.  THORWALD,  Leifi 
brother,  made  a  voyage  to  Maine  and  Massa* 
chusetts  in  1002,  and  is  said  to  have  died  at 
Fall  River,  in  the  latter  state.  Then  another 
brother,  THORSTEIN  by  name,  arrived  with  a 
band  of  followers  in  1005;  and  in  the  year 
1007,  THORFINN  KARLSKFXK,  the  most  distiu- 
gni.-hed  mariner  of  his  day,  came  with  a  crew 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  made  explo- 
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rations  along  the  coast  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  and  perhaps  as  far  south  as  the  capes 
of  Virginia.  Other  companies  of  Icelanders 


NORSE  SEA-KING   OP  THE   ELEVENTH  CENTUKY. 

and  Norwegians  visited  the  countries  farther 
north,  and  planted  colonies  in  Newfoundland 
and  Nova  Scotia.  Little,  however,  was  known 
or  imagined  by  these  rude  sailors  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  country  which  they  had  discovered. 
They  supposed  that  it  was  only  a  portion  of 
Western  Greenland,  which,  bending  to  the 
north  around  an  arm  of  the  ocean,  had  reap- 
peared in  the  west.  The  settlements  which 
were  made,  were  feeble  and  soon  broken  up. 
Commerce  was  an  impossibility  in  a  country 
where  there  were  only  a  few  wretched  savages 
with  no  disposition  to  buy  and  nothing  at  all 
to  sell.  The  spirit  of  adventure  was  soon  ap- 
peased, and  the  restless  Northmen  returned  to 
their  own  country.  To  this  undefined  line  of 
coast,  now  vaguely  known  to  them,  the  Norse 
sailors  gave  the  name  of  VINLAND  ;  and  the 
old  Icelandic  chroniclers  insist  that  it  was  a 
pleasant  and  beautiful  country.  As  compared 
with  their  own  mountainous  and  frozen  island 
of  the  North,  the  coasts  of  New  England  may 
well  have  seemed  delightful. 

The  men  who  thus  first  visited  the  shores 
of  the  New  World  were  a  race  of  hardy  ad- 
venturers, as  lawless  and  restless  as  any  that 
ever  sailed  the  deep.  Their  mariners  and  sol- 


diers penetrated  every  clime.  As  already  nar- 
rated, the  better  parts  of  France  and  England 
fell  under  their  dominion.  All  the  monarchs 
of  the  latter  country  after  William  the  Con- 
queror— himself  the  grandson  of  a  sea-king — 
are  descendants  of  the  Norsemen.  They  were 
rovers  of  the  sea;  freebooters  and  pirates; 
warriors  audacious  and  headstrong,  wearing 
hoods  surmounted  with  eagles'  wings  and  wal- 
ruses' tusks,  mailed  armor,  and  for  robes  the 
skins  of  polar  bears.  Woe  to  the  people  on 
whose  defenseless  coasts  the  sea-kings  landed 
with  sword  and  torch!  Their  wayward  life 
and  ferocious  disposition  are  well  portrayed  in 
one  of  their  own  old  ballads : 

He  scorns  to  rest  'neath  the  smoky  rafters 

He  plows  with  his  boat  the  roaring  deep; 
The  billows  boil  and  the  storm  howls  after — 
But  the  tempest  is  only  a  thing  of  laughter — 
The  sea-king  loves  it  better  than  sleep ! 

During  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  four- 
teenth centuries  occasional  voyages  continued 
to  be  made  by  the  men  of  the  North,  and  it  is 
said  that  as  late  as  the  year  1347  a  Norwegian 
ship  visited  Labrador  and  the  north-eastern 
parts  of  the  United  States.  The  Norse  re- 
mains which  have  been  found  at  Newport,  at 
Garnet  Point,  and  several  other  places,  seem 


OLD  STUNK  'InWKR  AT  NEWPORT. 

to  point  clearly  to  some  such  events  as  are 
here  described;  and  the  Icelandic  historians 
give  a  uniform  and  tolerably  consistent  ac- 
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count  of  these  early  exploits  of  their  country- 
men. When  the  wo nl  .l»/<riV<r  i-  mentioned 
in  the  hearing  of  the  Icelandic  schoolboy.-, 
they  will  at  once  answer  with  enthusiasm,  "  O, 
yes;  Lcif  Krickson  discovered  that  country  in 
the  year  1  (Mil." 

An  event  is  to  be  weighed  by  its  conse- 
quences.    From  the  discovery  of  America  by 
the  Norsemen,  nothing  whatever  resulted.    The 
world  was  neither  wiser  nor  better.     Among 
the  Icelanders  themselves,  the   place  and  the 
very  name  of  Vinland  were  forgotten.      Eu- 
rope never  heard  of  such  a  country  or  such  a 
discovery.      Historians   have,   until   the   last 
half  century,  been  incredulous  on  the  subject, 
and  the  fact  is  as  though  it  had  never  been. 
The  curtain  which  had  been  lifted  for  a  mo- 
ment was  stretched   again  from  sky  to  sea, 
and  the  New  World  still  lay  hidden  in  the 
shadows. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  before  the  final  re- 
linquishment  of  America  by  the  Norse  adven- 
turers, a  sea-wanderer  from  rugged  Wales  had 
touched  our  Eastern  shores.    It  is  claimed  that 
the  Welsh  Prince  MADOC  was  not  less  fortu- 
nate than  Leif  Erickson  in  finding  the  West- 
ern shore  of  the  Atlantic.     But  the  evidence 
of  such  an  exploit  is  far  less  satisfactory  than 
that  by  which  the  Icelandic  discoveries  have 
been  authenticated.     According  to  the  legend 
which  the  Cambrian  chroniclers  with  patriotic 
pride  have  preserved,  and  the  poet  Southey 
has  transmitted,  Madoc  was  the  son  of  the 
Welsh  King  Owen  Gwynnedd,  who  flourished 
about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.     At 
this  time  a  civil  disturbance  occurred  in  Wales, 
and  Prince  Madoc  was  obliged  to  save  himself 
by  flight.    With  a  small  fleet,  he  left  the  coun- 
try in  the  year  1170,  and,  after  sailing  west- 
ward for  several  weeks,  came  to  an  unknown 
country,   beautiful  and  wild,   inhabited  by  a 
strange   race   of  men,   unlike   people   of  Eu- 
rope.    For  some  time,  the  prince  and  his  sail- 
ors tarried  in  the  new  land,  delighted  with  its 
exuberance,  and  with  the  salubrious  climate. 
Then,  all  but  twenty  of  the  daring  company 
set  sail,   and   returned    to  Wales.      It    was  the 
intention  of  Madoc  to  make  pro  pa  rat  ions  ami 
return  again.    Ten  ships  were  accordingly  fitted 
out,  and  the  leader  and  his  adventurous  crew  a 
second  time  set  their  prows  to  the  West.     The 
vessels  dropped  out  of  sight  one  by  one,  and 


were  never  heard  of  more. — The  thing  may 
have  happened. 

While  the  sun  of  chivalry  set  and  the  ex- 
piring energies  of  Feudalism  elihed  away  in 
Europe;  while  the  Elder  ('apets  gave  place  to 
the  Houses  of  Valois  and  Orleans  in  France ; 
and  while  the  bloody  wars  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster made  England  desolate  and  barren,  the 
mystery  of  the  Atlantic  still  lay  unsolved  un- 
der the  shadows  of  the  West.  At  last  Louis 
XI.  rose  above  the  ruins  of  Feudal  France, 
and  Henry  VII.  over  the  fragment-  of  broken 
England.  In  Spain  l-'erdinand  and  Isabella, 
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expelling  both  the  Jew  and  the  Mohammedan, 
consolidated  the  kingdom,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  the  Spanish  ascendency  in  the  times 
of  their  grandson.  It  now  remained  for  this 
kingdom  to  become  the  patron  and  to  receive 
the  credit  of  that  great  enterprise  by  which  a 
New  World  was  to  be  given  first  to  Castile 
and  Leon,  and  afterwards  to  mankind.  As  to 
him  who  was  destined  to  make  the  glorious 
discovery,  his  birth  had  been  reserved  tor  It- 
aly— land  of  olden  valor  and  home  of  so  much 
greatness.  CHRI.«T<>I-III:I:  COLUMBUS  was  the 
name  of  him  whom  after  ages  have  justly  re- 
warded with  imperishable  fame. 
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As  already  indicated,  the  idea  of  the  spher- 
icity of  the  earth  was  riot  original  with  Co- 
lumbus. Others  before  him  had  held  a  sim- 
ilar belief;  but  the  opinion  hud  been  so  feebly 
and  uncertainly  entertained  as  to  lead  to  no 
practical  results.  Copernicus,  the  Prussian 
astronomer,  had  not  yet  taught,  nor  had  Gal- 
ileo, the  great  Italian,  yet  demonstrated,  the 
true  system  of  the  universe.  But  though 
others  had  accepted  the  idea  that  the  world 
is  round,  and  had  dreamed  of  the  possibility 
of  circumnavigation,  none  had  been  bold 
enough  to  undertake  so  hazardous  an  enter- 
prise. Columbus  was,  no  doubt,  the  first 
practical  believer  in  the  theory  of  circumnavi- 
gation; and  although 
he  never  sailed 
around  the  world 
himself,  he  demon- 
strated the  possibility 
of  doing  so.  The 
great  mistake  made 
by  him  and  others 
who  shared  his  opin- 
ions was  not  concern- 
ing the  figure  of  the 
earth,  but  in  regard 
to  its  size.  He  be- 
lieved the  world  to 
be  no  more  than  ten 
thousand  or  twelve 
thousand  miles  in 
circumference.  He, 
therefore,  confidently 
expected  that  after 
sailing  about  three 
thousand  miles  to  the 
westward  he  should  arrive  at  the  East  Indies. 
To  do  that  was  the  great  purpose  of  his  life. 

CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS  was  born  at  Ge- 
noa, in  the  year  1435.  He  was  carefully  edu- 
cated, and  then  devoted  himself  to  the  sea. 
His  ancestors  had  been  seamen  before  him. 
His  own  inclination  as  well  as  his  early  train- 
ing made  him  a  sailor.  For  twenty  years  he 
traversed  the  Mediterranean  and  the  parts  of 
the  Atlantic  adjacent  to  Europe ;  he  visited 
Iceland,  and  then  turned  to  the  south.  The 
id' ';i  of  reaching  the  Indies  by  crossing  the 
Ocean  had  already  possessed  him. 

Few  things  in  human  history  are  more 
touching  than  the  story  of  the  struggles  of 


CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBl'S. 


Columbus.  His  first  formal  application  was 
made  to  John  II.,  of  Portugal.  By  that  sov- 
ereign the  matter  presented  was  referred  to 
a  body  of  learned  men  who  declared  the  proj- 
ect to  be  absurd.  In  the  next  place  the  ad- 
venturer left  Lisbon,  and  in  1484  went  to 
Spain.  At  the  same  time  lie  made  applica- 
tion to  the  courts  of  Genoa  and  Venice,  but 
both  refused  to  aid  him.  He  next  appealed 
to  the  dukes  of  Southern  Spain,  and  by  them 
was  turned  away.  He  then  repaired  to  Cor- 
dova, and  from  that  place  followed  the  Span- 
ish court  to  Salamanca.  At  last  he  was  intro- 
duced to  the  king,  who  heard  him  with 
indifference,  and  then  turned  him  over  to 
a  Council  of  Eccle- 
siastics. This  body, 
instead  of  consider- 
ing the  scientific  pos- 
sibility of  the  thing, 
brought  out  the 
Scriptures  to  show 
the  impiety  of  the 
project,  and  declared 
that  it  was  not  be- 
coming in  great 
princes  to  engage  in 
such  a  work. 

Thus  for  years  to- 
gether was  the  lofty 
spirit  of  Columbus 
buffeted  by  the  igno- 
rance of  the  age. 
In  1491  he  set  out  for 
the  court  of  France 
to  submit  his  plans  to 
Charles  VIII.  On  his 
way  he  was  stopped  at  the  monastery  of  La 
Rabida,  and  chanced  to  state  his  great  enter- 
prise to  the  Prior,  De  Marchena.  The  latter 
had  been  the  queen's  confessor,  and  so  much 
was  he  now  interested  that  he  mounted  his 
mule  at  midnight  and  rode  to  Sante  Fe,  where 
l.-abella  was,  to  persuade  her  to  lend  her  aid. 
Columbus  explained  in  person  to  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  the  nature  of  his  plans.  The  king 
in  answer  declared  that  the  Spanish  treasury 
was  empty,  but  the  queen  gave  this  ever- 
memorable  answer:  "I  undertake  the  enter- 
prise for  my  own  crown  of  Castile,  and  will 
pledge  my  jewels  to  raise  the  necessary  funds." 
Be  it  never  forgotten  that  to  the  faith 
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and  insight  and  decision  of  ;i  woman  the  final 
success  of  Coluiiilius  must  be  attributed. 

On  the    morning  of   the    third    day  of  Au- 


12th,  Rodrigo  Triana.  who  chanced  to  be  on 
tin!  lookout  from  the  Pinta,  set  up  a  shout  of 
"Ijand!"  A  gun  was  fired  as  the  signal.  The 


THE  NIGHT  OF  OCTOBER  11TH,  1492. 


gust,  1492,  Columbus,  with  his  three  ships, 
left  the  harbor  of  Palos.  After  seventy-one 
days  of  sailing,  in  the  early  dawn  of  October 


ships  lay  to.  There  was  music  and  jubilee; 
and  just  at  sunrise  Columbus  himself  first 
stepped  ashore,  shook  out  the  royal  banner  of 
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Castile  in  the  presence  of  the  wondering  na- 
tives, and  named  the  island  San  Salvador.1 
During  the  three  remaining  months  of  this 
first  voyage,  the  islands  of  Concepcion,  Cuba, 
and  Hayti  were  added  to  the  list  of  discove- 
ries ;  and  on  the  bay  of  Caracola,  in  the  last 
named  island,  was  erected  out  of  the  timbers 
of  the  Santa  Maria  a  fort,  the  first  structure 
built  by  Europeans  in  the  New  World.  In 
the  early  part  of  January,  1493,  Columbus 
sailed  for  Spain,  where  he  arrived  in  March, 


nearly  three  years,  Columbus  returned  to 
Spain  in  the  summer  of  149(i — returned  to  find 
himself  the  victim  of  a  thousand  bitter  jeal- 
ousies and  suspicious.  All  the  rest  of  his  life 
was  clouded  with  persecutions  and  misfortunes. 
He  made  a  third  voyage,  discovered  the  island 
of  Trinidad  and  the  main-land  of  South  Amer- 
ica, near  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco.  Thence 
he  sailed  back  to  Hayti,  where  he  found  his 
colony  disorganized ;  and  here,  while  attempt- 
ing to  restore  order,  he  was  seized  by  Boba- 


COLUMBUS  APPEALING  TO  THE  SUPERSTITION  OF  THE  NATIVES 


and  was  everywhere  greeted   with  rejoicings 
ami  applause. 

In  September  of  the  following  autumn  Co- 
lumbus sailed  on  his  second  voyage.  He  still 
believed  that  by  this  route  westward  he  should 
reach,  if  indeed  he  had  not  already  reached, 
the  Indies.  The  result  of  the  second  voyage 
was  the  discovery  of  the  Windward  group  and 
the  islands  of  Jamaica  and  Porto  Eico.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  the  first  colony  was  es- 
tablished in  Hayti,  and  Columbus's  brother 
appointed  governor.  After  an  absence  of 

1  The  aboriginal  name  of  the  island  was  Ouan- 
ahani. 


dilla,  an  agent  of  the  Spanish  government, 
put  in  chains,  and  carried  to  Spain.  After  a 
disgraceful  imprisonment  he  was  liberated  and 
sent  on  a  fourth  and  last  voyage  in  search  of 
the  Indies  ;  but  besides  making  some  explora- 
tions along  the  south  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, the  expedition  accomplished  nothing,  and 
Columbus,  overwhelmed  with  discouragements 
returned  once  more  to  his  ungrateful  country. 
The  good  Isabella  was  dead,  and  the  great  dis- 
coverer found  himself  at  last  a  friendless  and 
despised  old  man  tottering  into  the  grave. 
Death  came,  and  fame  afterward. 

Of  all  the  wrongs  done  to  the  memory  of 
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Columbus,  perhaps  the  greatest  was  that  whi<-h 
robbed  him  of  the  name  of  the  new  cohtimnt. 
This,  was  bestowed  upon  one  of  the  least  worthy 
of  the  many  aihvnturers  whom 
the  genius  and  success  of  Colum- 
litis  IKK!  drawn  to  tlie  west.  In 
the  year  1499,  AMERIGO  VESPUCCI, 
a  Florentine  navigator  of  some 
daring  but  no  great  celebrity, 
reached  the  Eastern  coast  of 
South  America.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  his  explorations  there 
were  of  any  great  importance. 
Two  years  later  he  made  a  sec- 
ond voyage,  and  thea  hastened 
home  to  give  to  Europe  the  first 
published  account  of  the  Western 
World.  Vespucci's  only  merit 
consisted  in  his  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  recent  discoveries 
were  not  a  portion  of  that  India 
already  known,  but  were  in  re- 
ality another  continent.  In  his 
published  narrative,  all  reference 
to  Columbus  was  carefully  omitted ; 
and  thus,  through  his  own  craft, 
assisted  by  the  uuappreciative 
dullness  of  the  times,  the  name 
of  this  Vespucci,  rather  than  that 
of  the  true  discoverer,  was  given 
to  the  New  World. 

The  discovery  of  America  pro- 
duced great  excitement  throughout  the  states 
of  Western   Europe.      In   Spain,  especially, 
there    was    wonderful    zeal    and    enthusiasm. 


1510,  the  Spaniard."  pluiitc-d  on  the  I-ilmius 
of  Darieu  their  first  continental  colony. 
Three  years  later,  VASCO  NUNEZ  DE  BALBOA, 


HER    OF  FERDINAND    AND  ISABELLA    IN   TIIK  CATHEDRAL  OF  GKF.NADA. 


the  governor  of  the  colony,  learning  from  the 
natives  that  another  ocean  lay  only  a  short 
distance  to  the  westward,  crossed  the  isthmus, 
and  from  an  eminence 
looked  down  upon  the 
PACIFIC.  Not  satis- 
fied with  merely  seeing 
the  great  water,  he 
waded  in  a  short  dis- 
tance, and,  drawing 
his  sword  after  the 
pompous  Spanish  fash- 
ion, took  possession  of 
the  ocean  in  the  name 
of  the  king  of  Spain. 
Meanwhile,  JUAN 


Within  ten  years  after  the  death  of  Colum- 
bus, the  principal  islands  of  the  West  Indies 
were  explored  and  colonized.  In  the  year 


PONCE  DE  LEON,  who 
had  been  a  companion  of  Columbus  on  his 
second  voyage,  fitted  out  a  private  expedition 
of  discovery  and  adventure.  De  Leon  had 
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grown  rich  as  governor  of  Porto  Rico,  and 
while  growing  rich  had  also  grown  old.  But 
there  was  a  fountain  of  perpetual  youth  some- 
where in  the  Bahamas — so  said  all  the  learn- 
ing and  intelligence  of  Spain — and  in  that 
fountain  the  wrinkled  old  cavalier  would  bathe 
and  be  young  again.  So  in  the  year  1512  he 


day,  called  in  the  ritual  of  the  Church  Paacua 
Florida:,  and  partly  to  describe  the  delightful 
landscape  that  opened  on  his  sight,  he  named 
the  new  shore  FLORIDA — the  Laud  of  Flowers. 
After  a  few  days  a  landing  was  effected  a 
short  distance  north  of  where,  a  half  century 
later,  were  laid  the  foundations  of  St.  Au- 


BALBOA  TAKES  POSSESSION  OF  THE  PACIFIC. 
Drawn  by  H.  Vogel. 


set  sail  from  Porto  Rico ;  and  stopping  first  at 
San  Salvador  and  the  neighboring  islands,  he 
came,  on  Easter  Sunday,  the  27th  of  March, 
in  sight  of  an  unknown  shore.  He  supposed 
that  another  island  more  beautiful  than  the 
rest  was  discovered.  There  were  waving  for- 
ests, green  leaves,  birds  of  song,  and  the  fra- 
grance of  blossoms.  Partly  in  honor  of  the 


gustine.  The  country  was  claimed  for  the 
king  of  Spain,  and  the  search  for  the  youth- 
restoring  fountain  was  eagerly  prosecuted. 
The  romantic  adventurer  turned  southward, 
explored  the  coast  for  many  leagues,  discov- 
ered and  named  the  Tortugas,  doubled  Cape 
Florida,  and  then  sailed  back  to  Porto  Rico, 
not  perceptibly  younger  than  when  he  started. 
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The  king  of  Spain  rewarded  Ponce  with  the 
governorship  of  his  Land  of  Flowers,  and 
sent  him  thither  again  to  establish  a  colony. 
The  aged  veteran  did  not,  however,  reach  his 
province  until  the  year  1521,  and  then  it  was 
only  to  find  the  Indians  in  a  state  of  bitter  hos- 
tility. Scarcely  had  he  landed  when  they  fell 
upon  him  in  a  furious  battle ;  many  of  the 
Spaniards  were  killed  outright,  and  the  rest 
had  to  betake  themselves  to  the  ships  for  safct  v. 
Ponce  de  Leon  himself  received  a  mortal  wound 
from  an  arrow,  and  was  carried  back  to  Cuba 
to  die. 

The  year  1517  was  marked  by  the  discov- 
ery of  Yucatan  and  the  Bay  of  Campeachy 
by  FERNANDEZ  DE  CORDOVA.     While  explor- 
ing  the   northern   coast  of  the   country,  his 
company  was  attacked  by  the  natives,  and  he 
himself  mortally  wounded.     During  the  next 
year  the  coast  of  Mexico  was  explored  for  a 
great  distance  by  GRIJALVA,  assisted  by 
Cordova's  pilot;    and   in   the   year   1519, 
FERNANDO  CORTEZ  landed  with  his  fleet 
at  Tabasco  and  began  his  famous  conquest 
of  Mexico. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  invasion 
spread  abroad,  the  subjects  of  the  Mexican 
Empire  were  thrown  into  consternation. 
Armies  of  native  warriors  gathered  to  re- 
sist the  progress  of  the  Spaniards,  but  were 
dispersed  by  the  invaders.  After  freeing 
the  coast  of  his  opponents,  Cortez  proceeded 
westward  to  Vera  Cruz,  a  seaport  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  miles  south-east  of  the 
Mexican  capital.  Here  he  was  met  by  am- 
bassadors from  the  celebrated  MONTEZUMA, 
Emperor  of  the  country.  From  him  they  de- 
livered messages  and  exhibited  great  anxiety 
lest  Cortez  should  march  into  the  interior. 
He  assured  them  that  such  was  indeed  his 
purpose ;  that  his  business  in  the  country  was 
urgent,  and  that  he  must  confer  with  Monte- 
zuma  in  person. 

The  ambassadors  tried  in  vain  to  dissuade 
the  terrible  Spaniard.  They  made  him  cn.-tly 
presents,  and  then  hastened  back  to  their 
alarmed  sovereign.  Montezuma  immediately 
dispatched  them  a  second  time  with  presents 
still  more  valuable,  and  with  urgent  appeals 
to  Cortez  to  proceed  no  farther.  But  the  cu- 
pidity of  the  Spaniards  was  now  inflamed  to 

the  highest  pitch,  and  burning  their  ships  be- 
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hind  them  they  began  their  march  toward-  tin- 
capital.  The  Mexican  Kni|ieror  hv  hi*  tm  — 
sengers,  forbade  their  approach  in  hi-  dtv. 
Still  they  pressed  on.  The  nations  tributary 
to  Montezuma  threw  off  their  allegiance,  made 
peace  with  the  conqueror,  and  even  joined  his 
standard.  The  irresolute  and  vacillating  In- 
dian monarch  knew  not  what  to  do.  The  Span- 
iards came  in  sight  of  the  city — a  glittering 
and  splendid  vision  of  spires  and  temples,  and 
the  poor  Montezuma  came  forth  to  receive  his 
remorseless  enemies.  On  the  morning  of  the 
8th  of  November,  1519,  the  Spanish  army 


xx 


marched  over  the  causeway  leading  into  the 
Mexican  capital  and  was  quartered  in  the  great 
central  square  near  the  temple  of  the  Aztec 
god  of  war. 

It  was  now  winter  time.  For  a  month 
Cortez  remained  quietly  in  the  city.  He  was 
permitted  to  go  about  freely  with  his  soldiers, 
and  was  even  allowed  to  examine  the  sacred 
altars  and  shrines  where  human  sacrifices  were 
daily  offered  up  to  the  deities  of  Mexico.  He 
made  himself  familiar  with  the  defenses  of 
the  capital  and  the  Mexican  mode  of  warfare. 
On  every  side  he  found  inexhaustible  stores  of 
provisions,  treasures  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
what  greatly  excited  his  solicitude,  arsenaU 
filled  with  bows  and  javelins.  But  although 
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surrounded  with  splendor  and  abundance,  his 
own  situation  became  extremely  critical.  The 
millions  of  natives  who  swarmed  around  him 
were  becoming  familiar  with  his  troops  and  no 
longer  believed  them  immortal.  There  were 
mutterings  of  an  outbreak  which  threatened 
to  overwhelm  him  in  an  hour.  In  this  emer- 
gency the  Spanish  general  adopted  the  bold 


MONTEZUMA  II. 

After  an  old  copperplate. 

and  unscrupulous  expedient  of  seizing  Monte- 
zuma  and  holding  him  as  a  hostage.  A  plau^ 
sible  pretext  for  this  outrage  was  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  Mexican  governor  of  the  prov- 
ince adjacent  to  Vera  Cruz  had  attacked  the 
Spanish  garrison  at  that  place,  and  that  Mon- 
tezuma  himself  had  acted  with  hostility  and 
treachery  towards  the  Spaniards  while  they 
were  marching  on  the  city.  As  soon  as  the 


Emperor  was  in  his  power,  Cortez  compelled 
him  to  acknowledge  himself  a  vassal  of  the 
king  of  Spain,  and  to  agree  to  the  payment 
of  a  sum  amounting  to  six  million  three  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  with  an  annual  tribute 
afterwards. 

In  the  mean  time,  Velasquez,  the  Spanish 
governor  of  Cuba,  jealous  of  the  fame  of  Cor- 
tez, had  dispatched  a  force  to  Mexico 
to  arrest  his  progress,  and  to  supersede 
him  in  the  command.  The  expedition 
was  led  by  PAMPHILO  DE  NARVAEZ, 
the  same  who  was  afterwards  gov- 
ernor of  Florida.  His  forces  consisted 
of  more  than  twelve  hundred  well 
armed  and  well  disciplined  soldiers, 
besides  a  thousand  Indian  servants 
and  guides.  But  the  vigilant  Cortez 
had  meanwhile  been  informed  by  mes- 
sengers from  Vera  Cruz  of  the  move- 
ment which  his  enemies  at  home  had 
set  on  foot  against  him,  and  he  de- 
termined to  sell  his  command  only  at 
the  price  of  his  own  life  and  the 
lives  of  all  his  followers.  He  there- 
fore instructed  Alvarado,  one  of  his 
subordinate  officers,  to  remain  in  the 
capital  with  a  small  force  of  a  hun- 
dred and  forty  men ;  and,  with  the 
remainder,  numbering  less  than  two 
hundred,  he  himself  hastily  withdrew 
from  the  city,  and  proceeded  by  a 
forced  march  to  encounter  De  Nar- 
vaez  on  the  sea-coast.  On  the  night 
of  the  26th  of  May,  1520,  while  the 
soldiers  of  the  latter  were  quietly 
asleep  in  their  camp  near  Vera  Cruz, 
Cortez  burst  upon  them  with  the  fury 
of  despair,  and  before  they  could  rally 
or  well  understand  the  terrible  onset, 
compelled  the  whole  force  to  surrender. 
Then,  adding  the  general's  skill  to  the 
warrior's  prowess,  he  succeeded  in  in- 
ducing the  conquered  army  to  join  his  own 
standard ;  and  with  his  forces  thus  augmented 
to  six  times  their  original  numbers,  he  began 
a  second  time  his  march  towards  the  capital. 

While  Cortez  was  absent  on  this  expedition, 
the  Mexicans  of  the  capital  rose  in  arms,  and 
the  possession  of  the  country  was  staked  on  the 
issue  of  war.  ALVARADO,  either  fearing  a  re- 
volt, or  from  a  spirit  of  atrocious  cruelty,  had 
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attacked  the  Mexicans  while  they  were  cele- 
brating one  of  tlicir  festivals,  and  slain  five 
hundred  of  tin.-  loaders  and  priests.  The  peo- 
ple, in  a  frenzy  of  astonishment  and  rage,  flew 
to  their  anus,  and  laid  siege  to  the  place  where 
Alvarado  and  his  men  were  fortified.  The 
Spaniards  were  already  hard  pressed  when  Cor- 
tez  at  the  head  of  his  new  army  reached  the 
city.  He  entered  without  opposition,  and 
joined  Alvarado's  command;  but  the  pas-inns 
of  the  Mexicans  were  now  thoroughly  aroused, 
and  not  all  the  diplomacy  of  the  Spanish  gen- 


front  of  the  great  square  where  the  besiegers 
were  gathered,  and  to  counsel  them  to  make 
peace  with  the  Spaniards.  For  a  moment 
there  was  universal  silence,  then  a  murmur 
of  vexation  and  rage,  aud  then  Montezuma 
was  struck  down  by  the  javelins  of  his  own 
subjects.  lu  a  few  days  he  died  of  wretched- 
ness  and  despair,  aud  for  a  while  the  warriors, 
overwhelmed  with  remorse,  abandoned  the  con- 
flict. But  with  the  renewal  of  the  strife  Cor- 
tez  was  obliged  to  leave  the  city.  Finally  a 
great  battle  was  fought,  and  the  Spanish  arms 
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eral  could  again  bring  them  into  subjection. 
In  a  few  days  the  conflict  began  in  earnest. 
The  streets  were  deluged  with  the  blood  of 
tens  of  thousands ;  and  not  a  few  of  the  Span- 
iards fell  before  the  vengeance  of  the  native 
warriors.  For  months  there  was  almost  inces- 
sant fighting  in  and  around  the  city;  and  it 
became  evident  that  the  Spaniards  must  ulti- 
mately be  overwhelmed  and  destroyed. 

To  save  himself  from  his  peril,  Cortez 
adopted  a  second  shameless  expedient,  more 
wicked  than  the  first.  Monte/iima  was  com- 
pelled to  go  upon  the  top  of  the  palace,  in 


and  valor  triumphed.  In  the  crisis  of  the 
struggle,  the  sacred  Mexican  banner  was  struck 
down  and  captured.  Dismay  seized  the  hosts 
of  puny  warriors,  and  they  fled  in  all  direc- 
tions. In  December  of  1520,  Cortez  again 
marched  on  the  capital.  A  siege,  lasting 
until  August  of  the  following  year,  ensued; 
and  then  the  famous  city  yielded.  The  em- 
pire of  the  Montezumas  was  overthrown,  and 
Mexico  became  a  Spanish  province. 

Among  the  many  daring  enterprises  which 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, that  of  FKRDIXAXII  M  M.U.LAN  is  worthy 
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of  special  mention.  A  Portuguese  by  birth,  a 
navigator  by  profession,  this  man,  so  noted  for 
extraordinary  boldness  arid  ability,  determined 
to  discover  a  south-west  rather  than  a  north- 
west passage  to  Asia.  With  this  object  in 
view,  he  appealed  to  the  king  of  Portugal  for 
ships  and  men.  The  monarch  listened  coldly, 
and  did  nothing  to  give  encouragement.  In- 
censed at  this  treatment,  Magellan  threw  off 
his  allegiance,  went  to  Spain — the  usual  resort 
of  disappointed  seamen — and  laid  his  plans 
before  Charles  V.  The  Emperor  caught  ea- 


coast  of  Brazil.  Eenewing  his  voyage  south- 
ward, he  came  at  last  to  the  eastern  mouth  of 
that  strait  which  still  bears  the  name  of  its 
discoverer,  and  passing  through  it  found  him- 
self in  the  open  and  boundless  ocean.  The 
weather  was  beautiful,  and  the  peaceful  deep 
was  called  tli£  Pacific.1 

Setting  his  prows  to  the  north  of  west, 
Magellan  now  held  steadily  on  his  course  for 
nearly  four  months,  suffering  much  meanwhile 
from  want  of  water  and  scarcity  of  provisions. 
In  March  of  1520  he  came  to  the  group  of 
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gerly  at  the  opportunity,  and  ordered  a  fleet  of 
five  ships  to  be  immediately  fitted  at  the  pub- 
lic expense  and  properly  manned  with  crews. 

The  voyage  was  begun  from  Seville  in 
August  of  1519.  Sailing  southward  across  the 
equinoctial  line,  Magellan  soon  reached  the 
coast  of  South  America,  and  spent  the  autumn 
in  explorations,  hoping  to  find  some  strait  that 
should  lead  him  westward  into  that  ocean 
which  Balboa  had  discovered  six  years  pre- 
viously. Not  at  first  successful  in  this  effort, 
he  passed  the  winter — which  was  summer  on 
that  side  of  the  equator — somewhere  on  the 


islands  called  the  Ladrones,  situated  about 
midway  between  Australia  and  Japan.  Sail- 
ing still  westward,  he  reached  the  Philippine 
group,  where  he  was  killed  in  a  battle  with 
the  natives.  But  the  fleet  was  now  less  than 
four  hundred  miles  from  China,  and  the  rest 
of  the  route  was  easy.  A  new  captain  was 
chosen,  and  the  voyage  continued  by  way  of 
the  Moluccas,  where  a  cargo  of  spices  was 
taken  on  board  for  the  market  of  Western 
Europe.  Only  a  single  ship  was  deemed  in  a 
fit  condition  to  venture  on  the  homeward  voy- 
1  Hitherto  known  as  the  South  Sea. 
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age;  but  in  this  vessel  the  crews  embarked, 
and  returning  by  way  of  the  <';i|>e  of  Good 
Hope  arrived  in  Spain  mi  the  17th  day  of 
September,  1  •">--.  The  circumnavigation  of 
the  globe,  lonir  lielieved  ill  as  a  possibility, 
had  now  become  a  thing  of  reality.  The 
theory  of  Strabo,  of  the  old  astronomers,  of 
Mandeville  and  of  Columbus  had  been  proved 
by  actual  demonstration,  and  the  work  which 
the  great  Mercator  was  soon  t<>  perform  in 
mapping  the  seas  and  continents  was  made  an 
•easy  task. 

While  the  Spaniards  and  Por- 
tuguese were  thus  engaged  in  ex- 
ploring the  West  Indies,  in  travers- 
ing the  south-eastern  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  in  trac- 
ing the  coast  lines  of  Central  and 
South  America,  in  tracking  the 
vast  Pacific,  and  in  establishing 
the  claims  of  their  respective  coun- 
tries to  the  new  lands  and  waters 
thus  discovered,  the  English  and 
the  French  had  not  been  idle  spec- 
tators of  the  drama.  As  soon  as 
it  was  known  in  Europe  that  an- 
other hemisphere  was  rising  out  of 
the  western  seas  the  sailors  of  Eng- 
land and  France  turned  their  prows 
in  the  direction  of  the  new  found 
•coasts.  Not  less  hardy  and  resolute 
than  the  mariners  of  Spain  and 
Italy,  they  set  their  sails  to  favor- 
ing winds  and  tempted  the  chart- 
less  Atlantic  in  the  hope  of  bring- 
ing home  from  imaginary  islands 
rich  cargoes  of  spices  and  gold. 
Before  the  fifteenth  century  had 
•closed  the  almost  lusterless  crown 
of  Henry  VII.,  but  recently  victorious  over 
Richard  III. ,  at  Bosworth,  had  received  a  new 
brightness  from  the  deeds  of  his  courageous 
seamen. 

It  was  on  the  5th  of  May,  1496,  that  king 
Henry,  emulous  of  the  fame  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  and  as  eager  as  one  of  his  heavy  tem- 
perament might  be  to  share  in  the  dazzling 
profits  of  discovery,  signed  and  issued  a  com- 
mission to  JOHN  CABOT,  or  GIOVANNI  CABOTO, 
a  mariner  of  Venice,  to  make  discoveries  and 
explorations  in  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans, 
to  carry  the  English  flag,  and  to  take  p 


.-ion  of  all  islands  and  continent*  which  he 
might  discover.  Cabot  was,  a  brave,  adven- 
turous man  who  hud  been  a  sailor  from  his 
boyhood,  ami  was  now  a  wealthy  merchant  of 
Bristol.  The  autumn  and  winter  were  spent 
in  preparations  for  the  voyage;  five  substantial 
ships  were  fitted,  crews  were  enlisted,  and 
every  thing  made  ready  for  the  opening  of  the 
spring.  In  April  the  fleet  left  Hristol;  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  June,  at  a  point 
about  the  middle  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Labra- 


MAGELLAN. 


dor,  the  gloomy  shore  was  seen.  This  was  the 
real  discovery  of  the  American  continent. 
Fourteen  months  elapsed  before  Columbus 
reached  the  coast  of  Guiana,  and  more  than 
two  years  before  Ojeda  and  Vespucci  came  in 
sight  of  the  main-land  of  South  America. 

Cabot  explored  the  shore-line  of  the  coun- 
try which  he  had  discovered,  for  several  hun- 
dred miles.  He  supposed  that  the  land  was 
a  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Cham  of  Tar- 
tary  ;  but  finding  no  inhabitants,  he  went  on 
shore,  according  to  the  terms  of  his  commis- 
sion, planted  the  flag  of  England,  and  took 
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possession  in  the  name  of  the  English  king. 
No  man  forgets  his  native  land ;  by  the  side 
of  the  flag  of  his  adopted  country  Cabot  set  up 
the  banner  of  the  republic  of  Venice — auspi- 
cious emblem  of  another  flag  which  should  one 
day  float  from  sea  to  sea. 

As  soon  as  he  had  satisfied  himself  of  the 
extent  and  character  of  the  country  which  he 
had  discovered,  Cabot  sailed  for  England.  On 
the  -homeward  voyage  he  twice  saw  on  the 
right  hand  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  but  did 
not  stop  for  further  discovery.  After  an  ab- 
sence of  but  little  more  than  three  months  he 
reached  Bristol  and  was  greeted  with  great 


enthusiasm.  The  town  had  holiday,  the  peo- 
ple were  wild  about  the  discoveries  of  their 
favorite  admiral,  and  the  whole  kingdom  took 
up  the  note  of  rejoicing.  The  Crown  gave 
him  money  and  encouragement,  new  crews 
were  enlisted,  new  ships  fitted  out,  and  a  new 
commission  more  liberal  in  its  provisions  than 
the  first  was  signed  in  February  of  1498. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  after  the  date  of  this 
second  patent  the  very  name  of  John  Cabot 
disappears  from  the  annals  of  the  times.  Where 
the  remainder  of  his  life  was  passed  and  the 
circumstances  of  his  death  are  involved  in  com- 
plete mystery. 

But  Sebastian,  second  son  of  John  Cabot, 


inherited  his  father's  plans  and  reputation, 
and  to  his  father's  genius  added  a  greater 
genius  of  his  own.  He  had  already  been  tx> 
the  New  World  on  that  first  famous  voyage, 
and  now,  when  the  opportunity  offered  to  con- 
duct a  voyage  of  his  own,  he  threw  himself 
into  the  enterprise  with  all  the  fervor  of  youth. 
It  is  probable  that  the  very  fleet  which  had 
been  equipped  for  his  father  was  intrusted  to 
Sebastian.  At  any  rate,  the  latter  found  him- 
self, in  the  spring  of  1498,  in  command  of  a 
squadron  of  well-manned  vessels  and  on  hi» 
way  to  the  new  continent.  The  particular  ob- 
ject had  in  view  was  that  common  folly  of  the 
times,  the  discovery  of  a  north-west 
passage  to  the  Indies. 

The  voyage  continued  prosperously 
until,  in  the  ocean  west  of  Greenland, 
the  icebergs  compelled  Sebastian  to 
change  his  course.  It  was  July,  and 
the  sun  scarcely  set  at  midnight.  Seal* 
were  seen,  and  the  ships  plowed  through 
such  shoals  of  codfish  as  had  never  be- 
fore been  heard  of.  The  shore  was 
reached  not  far  from  the  scene  of  the 
elder  Cabot's  discoveries,  and  then  the 
fleet  turned  southward,  but  whether 
across  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  or  to 
the  east  of  Newfoundland  is  uncertain. 
New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
Maine  were  next  explored.  The  whole 
coast-line  of  New  England  and  of  the 
Middle  States  was  now  for  the  first 
time  since  the  days  of  the  Norsemen 
traced  by  Europeans.  Nor  did  Cabot 
desist  from  this  work,  which  was  be- 
stowing the  title  of  discovery  on  the 
crown  of  England,  until  he  had  passed  beyond 
the  Chesapeake.  After  all  the  disputes  about 
the  matter,  it  is  most  probable  that  Cape  Hat- 
teras  is  the  point  from  which  Sebastian  began 
his  homeward  voyage. 

The  future  career  of  Cabot  was  as  strange 
as  the  voyages  of  his  boyhood  had  been  won- 
derful. The  scheming,  illiberal  Henry  VII., 
although  quick  to  appreciate  the  value  of  Se- 
bastian's discoveries,  was  slow  to  reward  the 
discoverer.  The  Tudors  were  all  dark-minded 
and  selfish  princes.  When  King  Henry  died, 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic  enticed  Cabot  away 
from  England,  and  made  him  pilot-major  of 
Spain.  While  holding  this  high  office,  he  had 
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almost  entire  control  of  the  maritime  affairs 
of  the  kingdom,  and  sent  out  many  successful 
voyages.  He  lived  to  be  very  old,  but  the 
circumstances  of  his  death  have  not  been  as- 
certained, and  his  place  of  burial  is  unknown. 
The  year  1498  is  the  most  marked  in  the 
whole  history  of  discovery.  In  the  month  of 
May,  VASCO  DE  GAMA,  of  Portugal,  doubled 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  succeeded  in 
reaching  Hindustan.  During  the 
summer  the  younger  Cabot  traced 
the  eastern  coast  of  North  America 
through  more  than  twenty  degrees 
of  latitude,  thus  establishing  for- 
ever the  claim  of  England  to  the 
most  valuable  portion  of  the  New 
World.  In  August,  Columbus  him- 
self, now  sailing  on  his  third  voy- 
age, reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Orinoco.  Of  the  three  great  dis- 
coveries, that  of  Cabot  has  proved 
to  be  by  far  the  most  important. 

But  several  causes  impeded  the 
career  of  English  discovery  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  next  year  after  the 
New  World  was  found,  the  Pope, 
Alexander  the  Sixth,  drew  an  im- 
aginary line  north  and  south,  three 
hundred  miles  west  of  the  Azores, 
and  issued  a  papal  bull  giving  all 
islands  and  countries  uxst  of  that 
line  to  Spain !  Henry  VII.  of  Eng- 
land was  himself  a  Catholic,  and 
he  did  not  care  to  begin  a  conflict 
with  his  Church  by  pressing  his 
own  claims  to  the  newly  found 
regions  of  the  West.  His  son  and 
successor,  Henry  VIII.,  at  first 
adopted  the  same  policy,  and  it 
was  not  until  after  the  Reforma- 
tion had  been  accomplished  in  Eng- 
land that  the  decision  of  the  Pope 
came  to  be  disregarded,  and  finally  despised 
and  laughed  at. 

Less  important  in  results,  but  hardly  less 
interesting  in  plan  and  purpose,  were  the 
voyages  and  discoveries  of  the  French.  As 
early  as  1504,  the  fishermen  of  Normandy 
and  Brittany  Uctran  to  ply  their  vocation  on 
the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  A  map  of  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  was  drawn  by  a  French- 


in the  year  I.'tUt;.  Two  years  later  some 
Indians  were  taken  to  France;  and  in  l.'ils 
tin-  attention  of  Francis  I.  was  turned  to  the 
colonization  of  the  New  World.  Five  years 
afterward  a  voyage  of  discovery  and  explora- 
tion was  planned,  and  JOHN  VKKKA/./.AXI,  a  na- 
tive of  Florence,  was  commissioned  to  conduct 
the  expedition.  The  special  object  had  in  view 
was  to  discover  a  north-west  passage  to  Asia. 


CABOT  ON  THE  SHORE  OF  LABRADOR. 

Drawn  by  E.  Bayard. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1524,  Verraz- 
zaui  left  the  shores  of  Europe.  His  fleet  con- 
sisted at  first  of  four  vessels;  but  three  of 
them  were  damaged  in  a  storm,  and  the  voy- 
age was  undertaken  with  a  single  ship,  called 
the  J><>li'liiii.  For  fifty  day-,  through  the 
buffetings  of  tempestuous  weather,  the  coura- 
geous mariner  held  on  his  course,  and.  mi  the 
seventh  day  of  March  discovered  the  main-land 
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in  the  latitude  of  Wilmington.  He  first  sailed 
southward  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  iu  the 
hope  of  finding  a  harbor,  but  found  none. 
Returning  northward,  he  finally  anchored 
somewhere  along  the  low  sandy  beach  which 
stretches  between  the  mouth  of  Cape  Fear 
River  and  Pamlico  Bound.  Here  he  began  a 
traffic  with  the  natives.  The  Indians  of  this 
neighborhood  were  found  to  be  a  gentle  and 
timid  sort  of  creatures,  unsuspicious  and  con- 
fiding. A  half-drowned  sailor,  who  was  washed 
ashore  by  the  surf,  was  treated  with  great  kind- 
ness, and,  as  soon  as  opportunity  offered,  per- 
mitted to  return  to  the  ship. 

After  a  few  days  the  voyage  was  continued 
toward  the  north.  The  whole  coast  of  New 
Jersey  was  explored,  and  the  hills  marked  as 
containing  minerals.  The  harbor  of  New  York 
was  entered,  and  its  safe  and  spacious  waters 
were  noted  with  admiration.  At  Newport, 
Rhode  Island,  Verrazzani  anchored  for  fifteen 
days,  and  a  trade  was  again  opened  with  the 
Indians.  Before  leaving  the  place  the  French 
sailors  repaid  the  confidence  of  the  natives  by 
kidnaping  a  child  and  attempting  to  steal  a 
defenseless  Indian  girl. 

Sailing  from  Newport,  Verrazzani  continued 
his  explorations  northward.  The  long  and 
broken  line  of  the  New  England  coast  was 
traced  with  considerable  care.  The  Indians 
of  the  north  were  wary  and  suspicious.  They 
would  buy  neither  ornaments  nor  toys,  but 
were  eager  to  purchase  knives  and  weapons  of 
iron.  Passing  to  the  east  of  Nova  Scotia,  the 
bold  navigator  reached  Newfoundland  in  the 
latter  part  of  May.  In  July  he  returned  to 
France  and  published  an  account,  still  extant, 
of  his  great  discoveries.  The  name  of  NEW 
FRANCE  was  now  given  to  the  whole  country 
whose  sea-coast  had  been  traced  by  the  ad- 
venturous crew  of  the  Dolphin. 

Such  was  the  distracted  condition  of  France 
at  this  time  that  another  expedition  was  not 
planned  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  In  1534, 
however,  Chabot,  admiral  of  the  kingdom,  se- 
lected JAMES  CARTIEE,  a  seaman  of  St.  Malo, 
in  Brittany,  to  make  a  new  voyage  to  America. 
Two  ships  were  fitted  out  for  the  enterprise, 
and  after  no  more  than  twenty  days  of  sailing ' 

'  All  of  the  authorities  state  the  time  of  Cartier's 
voyage  at  twenty  days.  Such  a  statement  does  not 
accord  with  reason.  That  a  clumsy  caravel  of  the 


under  cloudless  skies,  anchored  on  the  tenth 
day  of  May  off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland. 

Before  the  middle  of  July,  Carder  had  cir- 
cumnavigated the  island  to  the  northward,' 
crossed  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  the  south 
of  Anticosta  and  entered  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs. 
Not  finding,  as  he  had  hoped,  a  passage  out 
of  this  bay  westward,  he  changed  his  course 
to  the  north  again  and  ascended  the  coast  as 
far  as  Gaspe  Bay.  Here,  upon  a  point  of 
land,  he  set  up  a  cross  bearing  a  shield  with 
the  lily  of  France,  and  proclaimed  the  French 
king  monarch  of  the  country.  Pressing  his 
way  still  farther  northward,  and  then  westward, 
he  entered  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  ascended  the 
broad  estuary  until  the  narrowing  banks  made 
him  aware  that  he  was  in  the  mouth  of  a  river. 
Carder  thinking  it  impracticable  to  pass  the 
winter  in  the  New  World,  now  turned  his 
prows  toward  France,  and  in  thirty  days  an- 
chored his  ships  in  the  harbor  of  St.  Malo. 

Besides  the  great  work  done  by  De  Gama 
and  Magellan  in  extending  the  limits  of  geo- 
graphical knowledge,  one  other  enterprise  of 
some  importance  was  undertaken  under  the 
Portuguese  flag.  At  the  time  of  the  first  dis- 
covery by  Columbus,  the  king  of  Portugal  was 
the  unambitious  John  II.  After  the  manner 
of  most  of  the  other  monarchs  of  his  time,  he 
paid  but  little  attention  to  the  New  World, 
preferring  the  security  and  dullness  of  his  own 
capital  to  the  splendid  allurements  of  the  At- 
lantic. In  1495  he  was  succeeded  on  the  throne 
by  his  cousin  Manuel,  a  man  of  very  different 
character.  This  monarch  could  hardly  forgive 
his  predecessor  for  having  allowed  Spain  to 
snatch  from  the  flag  of  Portugal  the  glory  of 
Columbus's  achievements.  In  order  to  secure 
some  of  the  benefits  which  yet  remained,  King 
Manuel  fitted  out  two  vessels,  and  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1501  commissioned  GASPAR  COKTE- 
REAL  to  sail  on  a  voyage  of  discovery. 

The  Portuguese  vessels  reached  America  in 
July,  and  beginning  at  some  point  on  the 
shores  of  Maine,  sailed  northward,  exploring 
the  coast  for  nearly  seven  hundred  miles. 
Just  below  the  fiftieth  parallel  of  latitude 
Cortereal  met  the  icebergs,  and  could  go  no 

sixteenth  century  should  sail  from  St.  Malo  to  New- 
foundland in  twenty  days  seems  incredible,  and 
the  Author  repeats  the  statement  against  his  judg- 
ment. 
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farther.  Little  attention  was  paid  by  him  to 
the  great,  forests  of  |)inc  and  hemlock  which 
stood  tall  and  silent  along  the  shore,  promising 
ship-yards  and  cities  in  after  times.  He  satis- 
lied  his  rapacity  by  kidnaping:  tif'ty  Indians, 
whom,  on  his  return  to  Portugal,  he  sold  as 
slaves.  A  new  voyage  was  then  undertaken, 
with  tlui  avowed  purpose  of  capturing  another 


cargo  of  natives  for  the  slave-mart  of  Kurnpc; 
but  when  a  year  went  by  and  no  tidings  ar- 
rived from  the  fleet,  the  brother  of  the  Por- 
tuguese captain  sailed  in  hope  of  finding  the 
missing  vessels.  He  also  wa-  lost,  but  in  what 
manner  hits  never  been  ascertained.  The  fate 
of  the  Cortereals  and  their  slave-ships  has  re- 
mained one  of  the  unsolved  mysteries  of  the  sea. 


CHAPTER  xxvni.— THE  REFORMATION  PROPER. 


HILE  the  veil  which  for 
immemorial  ages  had 
shrouded  the  Western 
continent  was  thus  lifted 
and  the  outline  of  a  New 
World  of  unknown  ex- 
tent revealed  to  Europe, 
another  continent  was  made  known  to  the 
mind  of  man  in  the  seas  of  progress  and  hu- 
manity. The  curtain  which  for  centuries  had 
been  drawn  around  the  human  conscience  and 
understanding  was  rent  in  a  convulsion  which 
shook  the  civilized  world,  and  a  few  gleams  of 
light  shot  into  the  hitherto  benighted  regions 
of  thought.  It  is  incumbent  upon  the  histo- 
rian, even  though  he  consider  events  from  a 
purely  secular  point  of  view,  to  give  a  fair 
and  unbiased  account  of  that  great  religious 
insurrection  which,  beginning  in  Germany, 
spread  into  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe, 
agitated  the  society  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  to  its  profoundest  depths,  con- 
vulsed the  nations  with  warfare,  and  as  one  of 
its  leading  incidents,  contributed  to  the  colo- 
nization of  America.  By  the  common  consent 
of  writers,  this  revolt  of  the  long-subject  masses 
of  the  European  states  against  the  authority 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  is  known  as  the  REF- 
ORMATION. 

It  has  been  a  common  mistake  in  the  con- 
sideration of  this  great  event  to  suppose  that 
it  originated  in  the  sixteenth  century.  On 
the  contrary,  the  antecedents  of  the  struggle 
are  to  be  discovered  far  back  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  No  sooner  had  the  solidarity  of  the 
Roman  Church  been  effected;  no  sooner  had 
she  begun  to  advance  her  claims  to  an  abso- 
lute dominion  over  the  human  mind;  no  sooner 


had  she  undertaken  to  enforce  her  pretensions 
by  the  sword  of  authority  and  the  ban  of  ter- 
ror,— than  the  mind  of  man  asserted  its  person- 
ality and  right  and  freedom  by  resenting  and 
denying  the  claims  and  encroachments  of  that 
ecclesiastical  power  which  would  fain  subdue 
and  destroy  it. 

Indeed  there  never  was  a  time  in  the  long 
and  dolorous  night  of  the  Dark  Ages  when  the 
cry  of  the  human  spirit  against  religious  thrall- 
dom  might  not  be  heard — when  a  certain  schis- 
matic tendency  was  not  felt  in  the  very  heart 
and  core  of  the  papal  power.  There  was  al- 
ways a  kind  of  palpitation  indicative  of  re- 
maining life  under  the  hard  crust  of  tyranny 
and  abuse — a  kind  of  vital  upheaval  here  and 
there,  threatening  to  burst  forth  and  split  the 
Romish  See  into  fragments.  Especially  after 
the  age  of  Hildebrand,  who  reached  the  papal 
seat  in  1073,  did  the  protest  of  reason  and 
will  more  than  ever  assert  itself.  Insurrec- 
tionists and  rebels  were  busy.  Reforms  were 
openly  preached.  Protestantism  in  some  form 
was  proclaimed  and  practiced.  St.  Ambrose 
cried  out  boldly  for  the  freedom  of  reason  and 
conscience.  St.  Hilary  and  St.  Martin  openly 
denied  the  right  of  the  Church  to  enforce  be- 
lief by  compulsion.  Hincmar,  archbishop  of 
Rheims,  declared  his  purpose  to  make  the 
Church  of  France  independent  of  papal  au- 
thority; and  when  the  Pope  threatened  the 
vengeance  of  excommunication,  the  arch- 
bishop indifferently  replied  that  if  the  Holy 
Father  should  come  into  France  to  excommu- 
nicate, he  vxntld  go  away  excommunicated.  In 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  heresies 
were  rife  in  many  parts,  and  the  whole  com- 
pressive  power  of  the  papacy  could  hardly  pre- 
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vail  to  hold  in  one  the  hostile  organic  elements. 
The  reader  need  only  re-peruse  the  tragic  story 
of  the  Hussite  insurrection  in  Bohemia  to  be 
satisfied  of  the  depth  aiid  the  persistency  of 
the  movement  for  religious  freedom  a  hundred 
years  before  the  age  of  Luther.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  Wickliffites  in  England,  and  at  a 
still  earlier  date  of  the  Albigenses  in  South- 
ern France,  equally  attests  the  wide-spread 
discontent  of  the  masses  with  the  government 
of  Rome. 

He  who  studies  the  Reformation  attentively 
will  not  fail  to  perceive  that  the  success   of 
the  movement  in  Germany  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Luther  followed  two  other  efforts   not 
successful  to  reach  the  same  result.     The  first 
of  these — first  in  time  and  first  in  natural  se- 
quence— was  the  effort  of  the  Church  to  work 
a  reform  inside  of  her  own  organization.    Vain 
chimera !     Fond  and  childish  credulity  to  sup- 
pose that  the  thing  to  be  reformed  could  mend 
itself,  that  the  abusers  would  abolish  the  abuse ! 
The  history  of  the  world  has  not  yet  presented 
an   example  of  an   organization,  grown  sleek 
and  fat  and  conscienceless  by  the   destruction 
of  human  freedom  and  the  spoliation  of  man- 
kind, that  has  had  the  virtue  and  honesty  to 
make  restitution  and  return  to  an  exemplary 
life ;    nor  will  such   a   phenomenon   ever   be 
seen  under  the   sun.     Whether  the  organiza- 
tion be  religious,  political,  or  social,  that  law 
is  equally  irreversible,   by  which  Ephraim  is 
joined  to  his  idols.     He  and  they  are  bound 
by  an  indissoluble  tie  and  will  perish  together. 
But  the  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages  made 
many  efforts  to   reform  her  abuses.     She  was 
at  times  greatly  scandalized  at  the  condition 
of  affairs    within    her   pale.      The    Crusades 
made  the  people  acquainted  with   the  actual 
state  of  the  ecclesiastical   power.     Rome  had 
hitherto  enjoyed  a  great  reputation.     Europe, 
not  yet  recovered   from  barbarism,  looked  to 
her   afar  as  to   something    holy.     Great  was 
the  chagrin,    the   astonishment  of  the  Crusa- 
ders to  find  her  even  as  the  rest — greedy,  am- 
bitious, selfish,   and  defiled.     With  the  subsi- 
dence of  the  Holy  Wars,  new  ideas  poured  into 
the  West.      Europe  had   gone  to  Palestine   to 
kill  a  Turk,  and  had  come  back  with  a  notion. 
Nothing  is  so  dangerous  to  a  stupid  conserva- 
tism as  an   idea.     It  dashes   down  and  breaks 
in  pieces.     It  becomes  courageous  and  persists 


in   saying   that  light   is   light,    and   darkness 
darkness. 

At  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifteenth  century  occurred  the 
great  Schism  of  the  West.  The  papacy  was 
rent  in  twain.  One  pontificate  was  established 
at  Avignon,  while  the  other  remained  at  Rome. 
The  two  Popes  shook  the  Alps  with  anathemas 
launched  at  each  other.  After  twenty-one 
years  of  this  business  the  council  of  Pisa  \vas 
called  in  1409.  That  body  succeeded  in  get- 
ting another  Pope  into  the  field,  so  that  there 
were  three  pontiffs  instead  of  two.  Such  was 
the  extent  of  the  "reform"  affected  by  the 
first  council  called  for  that  purpose. 

Then  after  five  years  came  the  Council  of 
Constance.  The  course  of  the  proceedings 
and  of  the  events  that  followed  can  not  be 
better  given  than  in  the  language  of  Guizot. 
The  assembly  was  "convoked  by  desire  of  the 
Emperor  Sigismund.  This  council  set  about 
a  matter  of  far  more  importance  than  the 
nomination  of  a  new  Pope ;  it  undertook  the 
reformation  of  the  Church.  It  began  by  pro- 
claiming the  indissolubility  of  the  universal 
council,  and  its  superiority  over  the  papal 
power.  It  endeavored  to  establish  these  prin- 
ciples in  the  Church,  and  to  reform  the  abuses 
which  had  crept  into  it,  particularly  the  ex- 
actions by  which  the  court  of  Rome  obtained 
money.  To  accomplish  this  object  the  council 
appointed  what  we  should  call  a  commission 
of  inquiry;  in  other  words,  a  Reform  College, 
composed  of  deputies  to  the  council,  chosen  in 
the  different  Christian  nations.  This  college 
was  directed  to  inquire  into  the  abuses  which 
polluted  the  Church,  and  into  the  means  of 
remedying  them,  and  to  make  a  report  to  the 
council,  in  order  that  it  might  deliberate  on 
the  proceedings  to  be  adopted.  But  while  the 
council  was  thus  engaged,  the  question  was 
started,  whether  it  could  proceed  to  the  reform 
of  abuses  without  the  visible  concurrence  of 
the  head  of  the  Church,  without  the  sanction 
of  the  Pope.  It  was  carried  in  the  negative 
through  the  influence  of  the  Roman  party, 
supported  by  some  well-meaning  but  tiwid 
individuals.  The  council  elected  a  new  Pope, 
Martin  V.,  in  1417.  The  Pope  was  instructed 
to  present,  on  his  part,  a  plan  for  the  reform 
of  the  Church.  This  plan  was  rejected,  and 
the  council  separated.  In  1431,  a  new  coun- 
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cil  assembled  at  Bale  with  the  same  design. 
It  resumed  and  continued  the  reforming  Inlmr- 
of  the  Council  of  Constance,  but  with  no  bet- 
ter success.  Schism  broke  out  in  this  assembly 
as  it  had  done  in  Christendom.  The  Pope 
removed  the  council  to  Ferrara,  and  after- 
wards to  Florence.  A  portion  of  the  prelates 
refused  to  obey  the  Pope  and  remained  at 
Bale;  and,  as  there  had  been  formerly  two 
popes,  so  now  there  were  two  councils.  That 
of  Bale  continued  its  projects  of  reform ;  named 
as  its  Pope  Felix  V. ;  some  time  afterward  re- 
moved to  Lausanne;  and  dissolved  itself  in 
1449  without  having  effected  any  thing." 

Thus  abortive  were  all  the  efforts  of  the 
Church  to  institute  reform  within  her  own 
organization.  It  was  worth  the  life  of  him 
who  did  it  to  propose  and  champion  a  measure 
of  real  reform  in  one  of  the  councils. 
On  one  point  the  prelates  were  always 
agreed,  and  that  was  the  propriety  of 
burning  heretics.  To  this  complexion 
the  matter  always  came,  that  some 
one  must  be  found  who  had  chal- 
lenged or  denied  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church.  Upon  him  the  councilors 
could  scowl  with  entire  accord,  and 
the  most  corrupt  of  the  whole  assem- 
bly became  the  greatest  saint,  the 
most  zealous  defender  of  the  purity 
of  the  Church,  by  fixing  upon  the 
offender  the  most  horrid  scowl.  It  is 
as  melancholy  as  it  is  instructive  to  see 
the  Council  of  Constance,  after  years 
and  years  of  wrangling  and  vain  debates,  ad- 
journing without  the  decision  of  a  single  ques- 
tion except  that  Huss  and  Jerome,  of  Prague, 
should  be  burned  as  heretics!  The  attempt 
at  reform  within  the  Church  proved  a  signal 
failure. 

While  these  futile  efforts  were  making  to 
better  the  moral  condition  of  Christendom  by 
using  the  machinery  already  in  existence,  an- 
other endeavor  was  made  with  the  same  end 
in  view  by  the  scholars  and  philosophers.  At 
the  head  of  this  movement  stood  the  great 
ERASMUS.  To  him  must  be  assigned  the  credit 
of  being  the  first  exemplar  of  the  doctrine  that 
reason  is  the  one  true  guide  of  life — the  one 
unfailing  arbiter  in  all  questions,  religious, 
political,  and  social.  He  believed  and  Uiuirht 
that  the  moral  reform  of  Europe  would  follow 


its  intellectual  renovation;  thai,  as  ignorance 
is  the  real  ground  of  all  depravity,  so  enlight- 
enment is  the  true  origin  of  moral  purilv,  1  he- 
beginning  of  the  true  spiritual  con^-ioiiMn •<<  in 
man.  It  was  his  hope,  therefore,  to  cleanse 
the  Augean  stable  by  turning  through  it  the 
river  of  learning.  To  this  work  almost  his 
whole  life  was  devoted.  With  him  were  asso- 
ciated many  of  the  principal  scholars  of  his 
times.  He  traveled  and  lectured  in  the  chief 
seats  of  learning  in  Europe,  being  at  one  time 
professor  of  Greek  in  Cambridge,  but  for  a 
longer  period  resident  at  Basel,  where  the 
greater  part  of  his  prodigious  literary  activity 
was  expended.  Here  he  systematically  sought 
to  draw  up  the  crude  mass  of  European  society 
to  a  higher  level  of  culture.  In  this  work  he 
was  earnestly  engaged  when  the  premonitory 
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shocks  of  the  real  Reformation  began   to  be 
felt  in  Germany. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  sympathies  of 
Erasmus  were  with  the  Hussites  and  other  rev- 
olutionists that  had  preceded  him.  Certain  it 
is  that  he  was  never  in  accord  with  Luther 
and  his  work ;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that 
his  own  effort  to  bring  about  the  intellectual 
and  moral  purification  of  his  times  by  means 
of  culture  proved  a  failure.  He  had  in  him 
none  of  the  qualities  of  the  warrior,  and  war 
was  the  necessity  of  the  age.  He  was,  there- 
fore, doomed  to  disappointment,  not  for  his 
own,  but  for  the  sins  of  his  century.  The 
epoch  was  coarse,  brutal,  bigoted,  partisan, 
bloody-minded.  Erasmus  was  none  of  these. 
Nisard  has  said  of  him,  that  he  was  one  of 
those  whose  glory  it  is  to  know  much  and 
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affirm  little.  He  not  only  failed  of  siuv.— - . 
but  was  loaded  with  contumely.  His  impar- 
tiality and  dii-passion  in  an  age  of  spiteful 
polemics  gained  for  him  the  reputation  of  a 
trimmer  devoid  of  serious  convictions.  The 
Catholics  accused  him  of  being  in  collusion 
•with  the  heretical  destroyers  of  the  Church. 
The  Lutheran  party  upbraided  him  as  a  time- 
server,  who  remained  a  Catholic  in  order  to 
enjoy  emoluments.  Those  theological  authors 
•who  are  unable  to  write  any  thing  except  the 
pro  and  con  of  their  dogma  have  condemned 


him  as  a  coward.  A  fair  estimate  of  him  and 
his  work  may  be  given  in  the  words  of  Drum- 
mond:  "Erasmus  was,  in  his  own  age,  the 
apostle  of  common  sense  and  of  rational  re- 
ligion. He  did  not  care  for  dogma,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  dogmas  of  Rome,  which  had 
the  consent  of  the  Christian  world,  were  in 
his  eyes  preferable  to  the  dogmas  of  Protest- 
antism. From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
his  career  he  remained  true  to  the  purpose 
of  his  life,  which  was  to  fight  the  battle  of 
sound  learning  and  plain  common  sense  against 
the  powers  of  ignorance  and  superstition ;  and 


amid  all  the  convulsions  of  that  period  he  never 
once  lost  his  mental  balance." 

But  he  failed  to  work  a  reform.  Then  came 
a  ground-swell.  The  People,  burst  up  through 
the  bottom  of  the  social  structure,  and  the 
spiked  flail  of  Rome  was  not  sufficient  to  beat 
them  into  the  earth  again.  Germany  was  the 
scene  of  the  revolt;  Luther,  the  leader  of  the 
revolution.  It  is  now  the  purpose  to  give  an 
account  of  the  outbreak,  and  of  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  insurrection. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  chair  of  St.  Peter  was  occupied  by 
Alexander  VI. ,  who,  after  a  pontificate 
of  eleven  years,  was  succeeded  by  Pius 
III.  in  1503,  and  he  by  Julius  II.  in 
1505.  Eight  years  afterwards,  the  pa- 
pal crown  descended  to  Giovanni  de 
Medici,  who  took  the  title  of  LEO  X. 
Intellectually,  if  not  morally,  he  was 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Popes,  worthy 
to  be  ranked  with  Gregory  the  Great. 
At  the  age  of  eight  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed abbot  of  Font-Douce,  and  at 
thirteen  created  a  cardinal  by  Innocent 
VIII.  Before  his  majority  he  was  al- 
ready one  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  the  Church,  ambitious,  warlike,  and 
unscrupulous.  On  the  death  of  Pope 
Julius  in  1513,  he  was  elected  to  the 
papal  chair,  and  began  his  reign  on  a 
scale  of  magnificence  hitherto  unknown 
even  in  the  splendor  -  loving  papacy. 
He  interfered  freely  in  the  political 
affairs  of  the  European  states.  When, 
in  1515,  Francis  I.  came  to  the  throne 
of  France,  Leo  contrived  a  meeting  with 
him  in  Bologna,  and  agreed  to  a  con- 
cordat, which  was  afterwards  promul- 
gated at  the  Lateran  council.  By  this  act  the 
right  of  the  Pope  to  collect  annats  and  tithes 
from  Christendom,  as  well  as  the  right  to  make 
nominations  to  all  the  episcopal  sees  and  bene- 
fices, was  conceded. 

Still  another  arrangement  was  made  by 
which  the  duchy  of  Urbino  was  conferred  on 
the  Pope's  nephew,  with  a  reversion  to  the 
Church.  Siena  was  also  added  to  the  papal 
dominions;  and  the  Cardinal  Petrucci,  whose 
family  had  been  rulers  of  the  province,  and 
who  now  headed  a  conspiracy  against  Leo,  was 
strangled  in  prison.  This  policy  of  aggran- 
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dizement  on  the  part  of  the  Pope,  and  the 
measures  which  the  reigning  pontiff  adopted 
to  carry  his  plans  into  execution,  became  tin 
occasion,  if  not  the  cause,  of  the  religious  in- 
surrection which  was  now  about  to  break  out 
in  ( in-many. 

The  sitting  of  the  Lateran  council  consumed 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  1517.  Among 
the  other  proceedings,  a  bull  was  issued  urg- 
ing the  princes  of  Christendom  to  unite  in  a 
league  against  the  Turks,  and  offering  indid- 
gences  to  all  who  would  enlist  in  the  war  or 
contribute  to  its  expenses.  The  measure  was 
similar  to  that  adopted  by  Urban  II.  in  1095. 
It  will  be  remain  tared  that  that  pontiff 
had  granted  plenary  indulgences  to  those 
who  should  take  the  Cross  against  the  de- 
filers  of  the  holy  places.  The  Council  of 
Lyons,  held  in  1274,  had  attempted,  in 
like  manner,  to  excite  the  Christian  states 
to  rise  against  the  Infidels  by  offering  to 
remit  in  advance  the  penalties  of  sin. 

From  this  time  forth  it  became  a  fa- 
vorite measure  with  the  Church  to  replen- 
ish her  coffers  by  the  sale  of  indulgences. 
The  custom  grew  into  a  habit,  and  the 
habit  into  a  vast  source  of  corruption. 
The  two  principal  abuses  which  arose  out 
of  the  business  were,  first,  the  diversion 
of  the  means  raised  for  some  holy  cause 
to  another  object  of  personal  or  venal  am- 
bition ;  and,  second,  the  farming  out  of 
the  sale  of  the  indulgences  to  conscience- 
less agents,  whose  salaries  were  made  up 
of  percentages,  and  who  scrupled  not  to 
play  upon  the  credulity  of  the  people  to 
increase  the  profit  of  the  business.  A 
class  of  indulgence-vendors  sprang  up  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Europe  as  mercenary  and  cor- 
rupt as  the  old  Roman  agents  who  farmed 
out  the  corn-fields  of  Sicily.  In  the  first 
years  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  sale  of 
indulgences  became  so  enormous  as  to  consti- 
tute the  chief  religious  industry  of  the  age. 
The  Church  discovered  that  her  great  enter- 
prises could  be  carried  forward  more  success- 
fully by  this  mercenary  traffic  than  by  any 
legitimate  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  an  epoch 
that  had  none.  During  the  pontificate  of 
Julius  II.,  the  completion  and  decoration  of 
the  new  basilica  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  the 
immortal  masterpiece  of  Michael  Angelo,  had 


been  undertaken,  mill  the  sale  of  indulgences 
was  relied  upon  to  produce  the  necessary  ii: 
for  that  great  work.  This  enterprise  \\a-  trans- 
mitted to  Leo  X.,  who,  when  by  lax  i.-h  ex- 
penditure the  cotters  of  the  Holy  See  wen 
hausted,  sought  eagerly  to  replenish  his  treasury 
by  extending  the  indulgences  to  new  kinds  of 
sin,  and  by  carrying  the  sale  into  foreign  lands. 
Of  all  the  European  states,  Germany  was 
the  most  promising  field  for  this  nefarious 
speculation.  Her  people  were  noted  for  their 
piety.  They  were  easily  touched  with  a  sense 
of  their  own  sinfulness.  They  were  ignorant 
and  credulous  enough  to  believe  whatever  the 
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monks  told  them  with  respect  to  the  means  to 
be  employed  to  gain  eternal  life.  The  German 
peasant  sincerely  accepted  the  bit  of  parch- 
ment which  the  priest  gave  him  as  a  veritable 
guaranty  against  the  consequences  of  sin, 
whether  committed  by  himself  or  the  members 
of  his  family.  The  adroit  ecclesiastics  gradu- 
ally enlarged  the  doctrine  of  indulgences  to 
all  of  the  tenses  and  moods  of  human  wicked- 
ness. The  mercenary  penitent  might  purchase 
immunity  for  what  he  had  done,  what  he  was 
doing,  anil  what  he  was  about  to  do.  And 
the  souls  of  the  departed,  now  undergoing  the 
purification  of  purgatorial  fires,  might  be  libe- 
rated from  that  border-land  of  hell  by  the 
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payment  of  the  stipulated  fee.  The  Church 
for  a  pious  deposit  made  in  her  coffer  would 
open  the  prison-doors  of  the  nether  world  and 
let  fly  the  imprisoned  spirits  of  those  who  had 
died  under  the  penalty  of  sin.  Thus,  when. 
in  order  to  raise  the  money  for  the  completion 
and  decoration  of  St.  Peter's,  agents  were  sent 
into  credulous  Germany  to  dispense  the  privi- 
lege of  sinning,  or  at  least  to  remove  for  money 
what  penalties  soever  the  Church  had  affixed 
to  transgression  and  wickedness,  and  when  the 


Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Ger- 
many, and  in  general  throughout  Europe,  at 
the  close  of  that  epoch  in  which  the  great 
Church  councils  had  wrangled  themselves  into 
silence,  and  Erasmus,  with  his  humanitarian 
schemes,  had  failed  to  impress  the  age. 

At  this  juncture  a  new  personal  force  ap- 
peared in  Teutonic  Europe  in  the  man  MAK- 
TIN  LUTHER.  In  him  was  summarized  a  large 
part  of  the  history  of  his  times.  Doubtless 
had  he  not  appeared  some  other  would  have 
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unscrupulous  JohannTetzel,  a  Dominican  monk 
of  Leipsic,  was  given  charge  of  the  lucrative 
business,  he  openly  proclaimed  that  any  who 
had  friends  still  suffering  in  the  outlying  prov- 
inces of  the  Inferno  might  procure  their  lib- 
eration by  the  purchase  of  his  indulgences.  His 
proposition  was  put  into  the  German  couplet : 

"So  wie  das  Geld  im  Kasten  klingt 
Die  Seele  aus  dem  Fegfeuer  spring!" 

"  As  in  the  box  the  money  rings 
The  soul  from  Purgatory  springs." 


arisen  to  do  the  destined  work  of  the  century. 
That  work  was  to  break  the  solidarity  of  the 
Romish  Church,  to  give  at  least  the  name  of 
freedom  to  religious  inquiry,  and  to  contribute 
not  a  little — albeit  unintentionally — to  the  great 
cause  of  human  progress — the  only  cause  of 
which  History  is  called  to  take  much  cogni- 
zance. It  is  appropriate  to  sketch  in  a  few 
brief  paragraphs  the  life  of  Luther  previous  to 
that  time  when  he  began  to  exercise  a  marked 
influence  on  the  destinies  of  the  age. 
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The  family  of  Luther  came  from  Mnhra, 
near  Altenstein,  in  Thuriugia.  His  father,  in 
the  old  home,  had  been  a  slate-cutter,  but  em- 
igrated to  the  rich  mining  district  of  Kislehcn, 
and  became  a  miner.  Here  Martin  Luther 
was  born  on  the  10th  of  November,  1483.  "  I 
am  a  peasant's  MUI,"  says  he,  in  his  Table-Talk; 
"my  father,  grandfather,  and  ancestors  were 
all  peasants."  The  home  was  humble ;  the 
parents,  severe.  Hans  Luther,  the  father, 
was  energetic,  hard-working,  sturdy,  a  strict 
adherent  to  the  ancient  faith.  In 
this  faith  Luther  was  bred,  in 
much  hardship  and  unhappiness. 
The  father  and  mother  both  held 
to  the  base  theory  and  practice 
of  punishment  for  children.  Ev- 
ery trifle  was  treated  as  a  crime. 
The  eccentricities  of  childhood 
were  checked  with  merciless  rigor, 
and  its  natural  joyousness  sup- 
pressed. Whipping  was  the  rule 
in  the  Luther  household.  On 
one  occasion  Martin's  mother 
beat  him  about  a  nut  until  his 
back  was  bloody.  At  school  in 
Mansfeld  he  was  not  treated  with 
greater  lenity.  Here,  between 
the  years  1494  and  1497,  he  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  teachers 
who,  according  to  his  own  testi- 
mony, behaved  towards  the  pu- 
pils as  if  they  were  thieves. 
Luther  relates  that  on  a  cer- 
tain occasion  he  was  himself 
beaten  fifteen  times  in  a  single 
afternoon. 

In  1497  the  youth  who  was 
destined  to  raise  so  great  a  tem- 
pest in  the  world  was  transferred 
to  Magdeburg  and  put  into  a 
Franciscan  school.  The  institution  was  a  sort 
of  religio-gymnasium,  where  the  tyro  was  to  be 
fed  on  a  mixture  of  faith  and  the  humanities. 
Here  he  had  the  first  actual  view  of  the 
Church  as  it  was.  Magdeburg  was  the  seat 
of  a  bishopric,  and  was  regarded  as  the  church 
center  of  North  (lei-many.  Here,  on  a  certain 
occasion,  Luther  saw  the  monk,  Wilhelm  von 
Anhalt,  whom  his  father,  a  German  prince, 
had  driven  into  a  monastery,  and  who  now, 
clad  in  a  cowl  and  barefooted,  went  about  the 


-ii.  .  ts  carrying  a  beggar's  wallet  and  begging 
for  bread.  The  miserable  wretch  had  (listed 
and  watched  and  prayed  and  been  scourged 
until  he  was  a  living  skeleton,  gaunt  and  tiery- 
eyed;  a  specter  of  the  age.  To  the  young 
Luther,  however,  this  bony  apparition  appeared 
the  embodiment  of  piety  and  devotion.  His 
education  had  been  such  as  to  lead  him  to 
accept  the  monk  as  the  highest  possible  ex- 
ponent of  religion,  and  to  believe  in  religion 
as  the  principal  business  of  life.  He  accord- 
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ingly  resolved  to  become  a  monk  himself  and 
to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  in  order  that 
liis  sins  might  be  expiated  and  the  peace  of 
his  soul  secured. 

But  this  resolution  of  Luther  was  in  the 
highest  measure  repugnant  to  the  wishes  of  his 
father.  By  him  the  young  man  had  been  des- 
tined to  the  profession  of  law.  A  break  thus 
came  about  between  father  and  son,  which 
\\a~  all  the  more  serious  on  account  of  a  deep- 
seated  antipathy  which  Huns  Luther  cherished 
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towards  the  monastic  orders.  It  was  in  this 
matter  that  Martin  did  his  first  serious  act  of 
disobedience. 

From  Magdeburg  young  Luther  presently 
went  to  Eisenach,  where,  as  a  student,  he  sup- 
ported himself  after  the  manner  of  the  times 
by  singing  anil  asking  alms  from  door  to  door. 
Here  he  was  kindly  received  in  the  home  of 
Conrad  Cotta,  by  whom  and  his  wife  he  was 
cared  for  during  most  of  his  stay  at  Eisenach. 
After  some  time  spent  in  the  study  of  lan- 
guages and  history  his  preparation  was  regarded 
as  sufficient;  and  in  1501,  being  then  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  he  went  to  the  university  of 
Erfurt.  Here  the  horizon  of  his  studies 
widened,  but  his  scholastic  pursuits  seemed  to 
have  brought  little  satisfaction  to  him  before 
whose  vision  the  spectral  barefooted  monk  of 
Magdeburg  still  walked  about  and  begged  his 
daily  bread. 

It  appears  that  as  the  student  Martin  passed 
from  boyhood  into  the  manly  age  he  was  seized 
with  melancholy  —  that  peculiar  feeling  of 
gloom  and  foreboding  to  which  the  minds  of 
young  men  are  frequently  subject .  without 
apparent  cause.  In  the  mean  time  he  had 
yielded  to  his  father's  wish  that  the  law  should 
be  his  chosen  work.  But  his  compliance  in 
this  respect  was  without  any  touch  of  hearti- 
ness. He  simply  yielded,  and  was  borne  on  by 
the  current  of  events.  Ever  and  anon,  how- 
ever, his  own  feelings  and  wishes  carried  him 
back  to  the  monastic  life  as  the  ideal  of  his 
dreams. 

Finally,  if  a  tradition  to  that  effect  may 
be  trusted,  the  untimely  death  of  a  friend 
who  was  struck  with  lightning  by  his  side,  is 
said  to  have  so  impressed  Martin  with  a  sense 
of  the  folly  of  life  and  the  terrors  of  death  as 
to  bring  him  back  suddenly  to  his  old  resolu- 
tion of  becoming  a  monk.  He  accordingly 
told  his  father  that  his  conscience  would  not 
permit  him  any  longer  to  follow  a  worldly  pur- 
suit, and  leaving  the  gray-headed  old  man  in 
despair,  he  joined  the  Augustinian  friars.  From 
his  entrance  into  the  convent,  in  1505,  he 
gave  himself  up  with  intense  devotion  to  all 
the  hardship  and  rigor  which  mediaeval  super- 
stition had  prescribed  as  the  means  of  salva- 
tion. He  scourged  himself,  and  mortified  the 
flesh,  and  fasted,  and  spent  whole  nights  in 
prayer,  in  the  vain  hope  that  his  sturdy  Ger- 


man nature  might  find  in  the  gloom  of  monas- 
ticism  the  peace  which  it  so  much  craved. 

In  the  monastery  Luther  sedulously  pursued 
his  studies.  He  became  conspicuous  among 
the  brothers  for  his  zeal.  He  was  noted  bv 
his  superiors  for  his  serious  air,  his  determined 
look,  and  the  austerity  of  his  manners.  In 
the  fourth  year  of  his  stay  in  the  monastery 
at  Erfurt  it  was  remarked  of  him  by  the 
learned  Rollich,  of  Wittenberg :  "That  monk 
with  the  deep-set  eyes  and  the  strange  fancies 
will  yet  lead  all  the  doctors  astray,  set  up  a 
new  doctrine,  and  reform  the  whole  Romish 
Church."  Of  similar  sort  was  the  remark  of 
Cardinal  Cajetan:  "I  could  hardly  look  the 
man  in  the  face,  such  a  diabolical  fire  darted 
out  of  his  eyes." 

After  a  three  years'  stay  in  the  convent, 
Luther,  in  1507,  took  holy  orders,  and  in  the 
following  year  was,  at  the  instance  of  Staup- 
nitz,  nominated  to  the  professorship  of  scho- 
lastic philosophy  in  the  University  of  Witten- 
berg. Entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  new 
profession,  he  rose  at  once  to  distinction.  In 
1512  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Di- 
vinity. Two  years  before  this  he  had  fulfilled 
his  old  vow  of  making  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome. 
Nor  does  it  appear  that  any  ever  approached 
the  seat  of  St.  Peter  with  a  more  humble  and 
contrite  spirit.  It  is  related  that  he  ascended 
on  his  knees  the  Holy  Stair  opposite  the 
Church  of  St.  John  Lateran,  praying  devoutly 
from  step  to  step.  Here  it  is  said  his  mind 
was  suddenly  impressed  with  the  famous  aphor- 
ism which  became  the  motto  of  his  life,  namely, 
"The  just  shall  live  by  faith."  Doubtless, 
however,  his  studies,  tending  constantly  to  the 
enlightenment  of  his  mind,  his  observation 
ever  widening  of  the  corrupt  practices  of  the 
Church,  and  his  growing  indignation  at  what 
he  saw  and  heard,  were  the  true  antecedents 
of  the  rebellion  in  his  nature,  rather  than 
sudden  and  miraculous  impressions.1 


1  It  is  related  that  when  Luther  knelt  to  receive 
the  sacrament  in  Rome,  he  was  horrified  to  hear 
the  ministrants  perpetrating  jokes  about  the  sacred 
elements.  Panis  es  tu,  said  the  bishop  when  con- 
secrating the  wafer;  "bread  thou  art;"  but  then 
instead  of  adding,  "  but  bread  thou  shalt  be  no 
longer,"  he  finished  thus:  "and  bread  thou  shalt 
be  forever!"  Thereupon  the  sincere  Luther  stopped 
his  ears,  sprang  up  and  ran  from  the  altar,  shiver- 
ing at  the  horrid  profanation. 
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Itctimiing  to  Wittenberg,  Luther  resumed 
the  duties  of  his  professorship.  The  univer- 
sity of  which  he  now  became  the  ornament, 
had  been  recently  established  by  Frederick 
the  Wise,  elector  of  Saxony.  The  institution 
grew  in  a  short  time  to  be  the  seat  and  center 
of  those  liberalizing  tendencies  which  men  of 
thought  and  research,  even  when  but  half 
emancipated,  have  ever  been  wont  to  sow  in 
their  footsteps.  It  was  in  some  sense  the  story 
of  Huss  in  the  University  of  Prague  repeated. 
In  this  case,  however,  the  authorities  of  Fred- 
erick's great  school  rallied  around  their  favo- 
rite doctor  and  applauded  his  teachings. 

These  teachings  were  at  first  no  more  than 
a  sort  of  purified  Catholicism.  Luther  had  no 
conscious  intent  of  a  rupture  with  the  Church. 
He  merely  aimed  within  his  sphere  to  combat 
and  counteract  the  abuses  which  every  one  rec- 
ognized as  abounding  within  the  sacred  pale. 
To  this  end  he  began  to  oppose  his  own  and 
the  influence  of  the  university  to  the  doctrine 
of  indulgences.  No  doubt  the  promulgation 
of  a  remission  of  penalties  by  Julius  and  Leo 
to  all  who  would  contribute  means  for  the 
building  of  St.  Peter's  was  but  the  occasion  of 
the  outbreak  which  was  now  impending,  and 
not  the  catwe  of  the  revolt  of  Germanic  christen- 
dom  against  papal  authority.  As  already  said, 
the  person  to  whom  the  sale  of  this  particular 
invoice  of  indulgences  was  intrusted  was  Jo- 
hann  Tetzel,  a  Dominican  monk,  whose  repu- 
tation had  more  body  than  his  character. 
Coming  into  Saxony,  he  proceeded  to  carry  the 
matter  of  indulgence  far  beyond  the  received 
doctrine  of  the  Church— though  that  doctrine 
was  without  any  very  strict  definition.  By 
the  gross  abuses  which  he  thus  patronized  and 
openly  flaunted  in  the  face  of  the  Germans, 
he  furnished  the  irate  and  conscientious  Lu- 
ther with  a  bludgeon  wherewith  to  beat  the 
whole  business  into  the  ground. 

Perhaps  the  world  will  never  know — per- 
haps it  does  not  greatly  care  to  know — to  what 
extent  the  indignant  antagonism  of  Luther  to 
Tetzel  and  the  sale  of  his  wares  was  based  upon 
the  fact  that  the  sale  had  been  given  to  the 
Dominican  instead  of  the  Augustinian  monks. 
Luther  was  a  Black  Friar,  that  is,  an  Augus- 
tinian ;  Tetzel,  a  Gray,  that  is,  a  Dominican. 
Doubtless  the  Augustinians  had  more  "  con- 
science" in  the  matter  than  they  would  have 
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had  if  the  profits  of  the  indulgence-auction 
had  gone  to  them  instead  <>f  to  the  rival  order. 
Doubtless  the  Dominicaiitj  ucijiiired  new  y.eal 
for  Holy  Church,  because  the  good  Mother 
had  been  partial  to  her  children  of  the  pray. 
But  the  times  were  ripe  for  the  great  insur- 
rection, and  the  monkish  quarrel  about  the  sale 
of  the  indulgences  was  only  the  spark  that 
lighted  a  magazine  already  charged  to  the 
point  of  explosion. 

At  all  events,  Doctor  Martin  Luther  de- 
nied the  efficacy  of  the  indulgences,1  and  un- 
dertook to  prevent  their  sale.  Tetzel  con- 
tinued his  business.  Then  came  the  conflict, 
at  first  a  war  of  words.  Luther  urged  the 
bishops  in  the  vicinity  of  Wittenberg  to  for- 
bid the  sale  of  indulgences  to  their  people. 
He  preached  against  the  system  at  the  uni- 
versity, and  denounced  it  everywhere  in  un- 
measured terms.  He  planted  himself  inside 
of  the  pale  of  the  Church,  and  proved  that 
the  doctrine  of  indulgence  was  against  the 
usage  and  belief  of  the  fathers.  Nor  was  it 
long  until  he  had  produced  such  an  agita- 
tion that  Wittenberg  was  like  the  place  where 
seven  winds  are  blown  together.  Finally,  on 
the  31st  of  October,  1517,  Luther  posted  up, 
on  the  doors  of  the  Schloss-Kirche  at  Witten- 
berg, ninety-five  theses  which  he  had  prepared, 
and  which  he  proposed  to  defend  by  argument, 
by  an  appeal  to  Church  authority,  and  by  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  In  these  celebrated  propo- 
sitions he  unfolded  his  views  of  repentance, 
and  of  the  general  scheme  of  the  remission 


'Specimens  of  the  indulgences  are  still  pre- 
served. One,  bearing  date  of  1517,  has  on  one 
side  the  figure  of  a  Dominican  monk,  also  a  cross, 
a  crown  of  thorns,  and  a  burning  heart.  In  the 
upper  corners  are  the  nailed  hands  of  Christ,  and 
in  the  lower  corners  his  feet.  The  legend  on  the 
front  side  reads  thus:  "Pope  Leo  X.  Pray.  This 
is  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  wounds  in  the 
holy  side  of  Christ.  As  often  as  any  one  kisses  it 
he  has  a  seven  years'  indulgence."  On  the  reverse 
side  is  this  inscription :  "This  cross  measured  forty 
times  makes  the  height  of  Christ  in  his  humanity. 
He  who  kisses  it  is  preserved  for  seven  days  from 
sudden  death,  falling  sickness,  and  apoplexy."  At 
this  time  one  might  see  posted  up  such  notices  as 
these:  "The  red  indulgence  cross,  with  the  Pope's 
arms  suspended  on  it,  has  the  same  virtue  as  the 
Cross  of  Christ."  "The  pardon  makes  those  who 
accept  it  cleaner  than  baptism,  purer  even  than 
Adam  in  Paradise."  "The  dealer  in  pardons  saves 
more  people  than  St.  Peter."  etc. 
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of  sin.  The  theses  embraced,  indeed,  what 
may  be  called  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
Protestantism.  They  produced  a  profound  im- 
pression throughout  Germany.  For  the  print- 
ing-press had  now  become  a  vehicle  of  public 
information,  and  the  propositions  of  Doctor 
Luther  were  carried  from  town  to  town,  from 
church  to  church. 

The  immediate  result  was  to  awaken  con- 
troversy. A  host  of  writers  and  preachers  ap- 
peared to  oppose  or  champion  the  new  doc- 
trines. Foremost  among  those  who  took  up 
the  cause  of  the  Church  against  the  bold  monk 


unfavorable  impression  on  the  politic  mind 
of  Leo  X.,  and,  pleased  with  the  spirit,  abili- 
ties, and  scholarship  of  the  learned  monk,  he 
sent  for  him  to  come  to  Rome.  But,  before 
this  invitation  could  be  answered,  a  shiver 
of  alarm  passed  through  the  papal  court,  and 
the  Cardinal  Legate  Cajetan  was  commissioned 
to  settle  the  question,  which  had  broken  out 
between  Tetzel  and  Luther,  with  as  little  dis- 
turbance as  possible.  At  first  the  cardinal  was 
to  endeavor  to  quiet  the  dispute  by  a  personal 
interview  with  Luther,  and  such  gentle  per- 
suasion and  remonstrances  as  might  seem  most 
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of  Wittenberg  were  Wimpina  of  Frankfort, 
Hogstraten  of  Cologne,  and  Johaim  Eck  of 
Ingolstadt.  This  trio,  and  many  others  less 
distinguished,  raised  the  cry  of  heresy,  and, 
but  for  the  stalwart  defenders  who  rose  about 
him  whose  brain,  voice,  and  pen  had  created 
the  uproar,  he  would  doubtless  have  been 
overwhelmed.  Meanwhile,  an  accusation  was 
preferred  against  him  at  Rome.  The  Pope 
took  cognizance  of  the  matter,  and,  in  May 
of  1518,  Luther  sent  to  the  Eternal  City  a 
document  containing  his  justification  and  de- 
fense against  the  charges  of  his  enemies.  It 
appears  that  the  document  produced  a  not 


likely  to  prevail  with  his  turbulent  and  ex- 
cited spirit. 

A  diet  had  in  the  mean  time  been  con- 
vened at  Augsburg.  Cajetan  soon  showed 
himself  incapable  of  following  the  mild  and 
prudent  policy  suggested  by  Pope  Leo.  On 
the  contrary,  he  proceeded  on  a  line  of  harsh- 
ness and  compulsion.  A  debate  followed  be- 
tween the  two  champions,  in  which  the  Leg- 
ate proceeded  from  the  ground  of  authority, 
with  citations  from  the  decrees  of  the  Church 
and  the  tenets  of  the  Dominicans;  and  Luther, 
from  the  ground  of  reason,  with  citations  from 
Paul  and  Augustine.  The  disputation  ended 
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to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties,  the  iv.-iilt 
being  nothing. 

This  inn  i in--  at  Augsburg  occurred  about 
six  months  after  the  publication  of  Luther's 
theses.  To  that  place  the  Reformer  had  gone 
in  some  trepidation;  for  it  was  already  ap- 
parent that  his  personal  safety  was  in  jeop- 
ard v  on  aceoiint  of  his  conduct.  He  accord- 
ingly left  Augsburg  hastily  by  night,  and, 
riding  at  speed  through  unfrequented  ways, 
returned  to  Wittenberg. 

Perceiving  the  failure  of  his  first  pass  with 
the  German  monk,  and  the  folly  of  Cajetan 
in  permitting  a  debate  to  degenerate  into  a 
quarrel,  Leo  next  appointed  Carl  von  Miltitz, 
a  shrewd  Saxon,  to  undertake  the  settlement 
of  the  religious  feud  in  Germany.  Miltitz 
was  made  the  nuncio  of  His  Holiness,  and 
was  commissioned  to  bear  to  Frederick  the 
Wise  the  consecrated  golden  rose,  with  which 
as  a  present  the  Pope  was  wont  to  honor 
some  favorite  prince  on  New  Year's  Day. 
The  real  object  of  the  business  was  that  Mil- 
titz might  obtain  an  interview  with  Luther, 
and  if  possible  wean  him  away  from  his  re- 
bellious purposes. 

Arriving  at  Wittenberg  in  January  of 
1519,  the  nuncio  proceeded  with  great  caution. 
He  disavowed  the  course  of  Tetzel  and  his  par- 
don venders.  He  told  Luther  that  he  was  his 
friend,  and  that  he  held  the  same  doctrines  as 
the  Reformer  himself.  Having  thus  ingrati- 
ated himself,  he  told  Luther  that  it  was  unbe- 
coming in  him  to  continue  his  contest  with 
the  Pope,  and  that  the  questions  at  issue  ought 
to  be  settled  before  a  competent  tribunal.  To 
this  end  an  agreement  was  made  between  the 
two  that  for  the  present  both  parties  should 
cease  to  preach  or  write  on  the  controverted 
questions,  that  Miltitz  should  communicate  a 
knowledge  of  the  exact  condition  of  affairs  to 
the  Pope,  and  that  the  latter  should  appoint 
a  learned  commission  to  hear  and  decide  the 
matters  concerning  which  the  parties  were  at 
variance. 

Luther  in  informing  the  Elector  Frederick 
of  the  conditions  which  had  been  agreed  to  by 
the  nuncio  and  himself,  showed  the  spirit  in 
which  lie  was  at  the  beginning  of  1519,  by 
adding:  "And  then  if  I  am  convinced  of 
error,  I  shall  willingly  retract  it  and  not 
weaken  the  power  and  glory  of  the  holy  Ro- 


man Church."  This  was  the  period  at  which 
there  seemed  to  be  the  greatest  probability 
that  the  break  in  the  Church  could  lie  healed. 
Luther  was  pres-ed  to  the  verge  of  retracting — 
but  always  on  conditions.  He  would  keep 
silent — if  others  would.  He  would  retract — 
when  refuted.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  this  attitude  was  just  as  abhor- 
rent to  the  mediaeval  Church  as  downright  he- 
retical defiance. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  year  1518 
there  was  an  armi-tice.  But  in  the  spring  of 
the  following  year,  the  quarrel  broke  out  anew. 
The  offender  was  Doctor  Johann  Eck  who,  by 
proclaiming  a  great  discussion  at  Leipsic,  and 
inviting  Carlstadt,  a  Lutheran,  to  appear  as  an 
opponent,  succeeded  in  kindling  the  fires  as 
fiercely  as  ever.  For  some  of  the  theses  which 
Eck  proposed  covered  the  very  ground  of  dis- 
pute which  was  to  be  no  more  disturbed.  Thus 
the  whole  matter  arose  again  like  a  ghost  that 
would  not  down. 

At  Leipsic,  on  the  27th  of  June,  the  de- 
bate began.  The  first  week  was  consumed  by 
Eck  and  Carlstadt  on  the  subject  of  free  will. 
Then  the  contest  began  with  Luther  himself 
on  faith  and  good  works  as  means  of  justifi- 
cation. Luther  planted  himself  on  the  Au- 
gustinian  and  Eck  on  the  Pelagian  doctrine, 
but  no  conclusion  was  or  could  be  reached. 
Eck  then  adroitly  brought  in  the  question  of 
the  papal  authority.  Luther  affirmed  that  the 
same  was  not  more  than  four  centuries  old, 
and  his  adversary  that  it  was  old  as  Christian- 
ity. Neither  of  these  propositions  being  ten- 
able, each  of  the  debaters  beat  the  other.  By 
and  by  Eck  challenged  his  opponent  with  the 
incidental  proposition  that  Huss  had  been  prop- 
erly condemned  at  Constance.  To  this  Luther 
replied  that  some  of  the  propositions  of  Huss 
were  Christian  and  evangelical.  This  was  the 
trap  which  caught  the  fox.  Eck  replied  in 
the  midst  of  great  excitement:  "Then,  worthy 
father,  you  are  to  me  a  heathen  man  and  a 
publican." 

It  appears  that  this  was  the  first  time  in  which 
Luther  hud  openly  questioned  the  authority  of 
the  Church.  Huss  had  been  condemned  by  a 
general  council.  Luther  had  himself  previ- 
ously appealed  from  the  Pope  to  a  council  as 
the  final  tribunal  of  the  Church.  That  he 
now  stood  ready  to  challenge  the  decision  even 
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of  the  court  of  last  appeal,  showed  that  he  was 
willing,  if  necessary,  to  overstep  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  Church.  From  this  time  forth 
there  remained  for  him  nothing  but  to  retract 
or  to  go  to  war  with  Rome. 

It  was  the  peculiarity  of  the  situation  now 
present  in  Germany  that  whereas  Luther  had 
appeared  weak  when  in  the  conciliatory  mood 
with  Miltitz,  he  now  appeard  strong  in  his  de- 
fiant mood  with  Eck.  The  German  people  in 
general  looked  to  him  as  to  a  champion  whose 
coming  had  been  long  deferred.  They  gloried 
in  his  courage,  and  as  far  as  the  fearful  spirit 
of  the  age  would  permit,  rallied  to  his  support. 

Soon  after  the  Leipsic  disputation  the  able 
and  courageous  Ulrich  von  Hutten  joined  the 
cause  of  Luther.  The  learned  and  mild- 
spirited  Philip  Melanchthon  had  already  be- 
come the  right  hand  of  the  Reformer.  Thus 
strengthened  the  latter  went  on  from  point  to 
point  in  his  renunciation  of  the  Romish  doc- 
trines. From  declaring  against  the  infallibil- 
ity of  the  Pope  and  the  councils  he  proceeded 
to  the  denial  of  the  Holy  Father's  right  to 
declare  laws  for  the  Church,  to  canonize  saints, 
to  withhold  the  sacramental  wine  from  the 
laity.  He  next  declared  against  the  doctrine 
of  purgatory  and  of  the  seven  sacraments.  In 
short,  he  came  around  rapidly  to  almost  the 
identical  ground  which  Huss  had  occupied 
before  the  Council  of  Constance.  He  appears 
to  have  been  surprised,  perhaps  alarmed,  at 
the  complete  transformation  through  which  his 
beliefs  were  passing.  In  1520  he  wrote  to 
Spalatin,  saying:  "We  are  all  Hussites  with- 
out knowing  it.  Paul  and  Augustine  are 
Hussites.  I  am  so  amazed  I  know  not  what 
to  think."  In  this  same  year  he  issued  his 
pamphlet :  To  the  Christian  Nobles  of  the  German 
Nation,  in  which  he  vehemently  urges  the 
princes  to  resist  the  Romish  Church  and  to 
cast  off  the  despotism  which  she  was  attempt- 
ing to  establish  over  the  people.  Such  were 
the  tone  and  subject-matter  of  the  address  as 
to  dissipate  all  idea  of  a  reconciliation. 

The  Ancient  Empire  tottered.  Pope  Leo 
without,  as  it  appears,  desiring  to  go  to  such 
an  extreme,  issued  a  bull  of  excommunication 
against  Luther,  and  commissioned  Eck  to  carry 
it  to  Germany.  So  great  a  change  had  passed 
over  the  minds  of  men  that  the  terrible  docu- 
ment and  its  bearer  were  received  with  repug- 


nance and  contempt.  Some  of  the  rulers- 
proclaimed  the  bull  with  reluctance ;  others 
not  at  all.  Frederick  the  Wise  spewed  it  out 
of  his  mouth.  As  to  the  University  of  Wit- 
tenberg, the  institution  took  fire  at  the  attempt 
of  the  Church  to  destroy  their  favorite  doctor. 

Under  the  stimulus  of  this  support  Luther 
became  defiant.  His  audacity  rose  with  the 
occasion.  Instead  of  bowing  to  the  mandate 
of  the  Pope,  he  treated  it  with  the  utmost  dis- 
dain. He  posted  a  public  notice  on  the  church- 
door  at  Wittenberg,  inviting  the  university 
and  the  people  to  assemble  on  the  10th  of 
December,  when  he  would  by  formal  act  de- 
stroy the  dreadful  document  which  had  been 
hurled  against  him.  At  the  appointed  time 
a  solemn  procession  was  formed,  and  filing 
through  the  Elstergate  the  throng  assembled 
in  an  open  space,  and  there,  in  the  presence 
of  the  multitude,  some  horrified  and  others 
applauding,  the  little  Black  Friar  of  Erfurt 
made  a  bonfire  of  Pope  Leo's  bull.  The  act 
was  the  sensation  of  the  age.  Never  before 
had  mortal  man  dared  to  trifle  with  and  insult 
in  such  manner  a  document  of  the  Roman 
pontiff.  That  Luther  was  able  to  do  so  with 
impunity  was  prima  facie  proof  that  a  great 
change  had  swept  over  the  beliefs  and  pur- 
poses of  men,  and  that  a  new  age  had  dawned 
upon  the  world. 

The  Church  had  now  exhausted  all  save- 
one  of  her  resources.  She  had  persuaded  ;  she- 
had  warned ;  she  had  sent  her  most  learned 
champions  to  debate ;  she  had  tried  diplomacy ; 
she  had  thundered  her  ban  of  excommunica- 
tion— and  all  to  no  purpose.  She  still  had  one 
arrow  in  her  tremendous  quiver,  and  that  was- 
the  appeal  to  the  temporal  power.  She  now 
resolved  to  lay  hold  of  the  secular  arm,  and 
draw  the  sword  of  vengeance  against  him  whom 
she  could  not  otherwise  reduce  to  obedience. 

In  the  mean  time  the  throne  of  the  German 
Empire,  which  since  1493  had  been  occupied 
by  Maximilian  I.,  passed  by  descent  in  the 
year  1519  to  the  celebrated  CHARLES  V.,  at  that 
time  but  nineteen  years  of  age.  The  young 
Emperor,  by  his  birth  and  antecedents,  occu- 
pied the  most  conspicuous  place  which  had 
been  held  by  any  European  sovereign  since 
the  days  of  Charlemagne.  It  appeared  that 
nature  had  conspired  to  confer  upon  him  by 
hereditary  descent  the  crowns  of  the  greater 
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|>!irt  of  the  -tali-  of  Kurope.  By  his  father, 
Philip,  lie  was  tin-  firandson  and  heir  of  Max- 
imilian  I.  and  Mary  of  I.iirirundy,  and  by  liis 
iiiothi-i1,  Joan,  llic  ^randsoii  and  heir  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isihella  of  Spain.  Well  might  a 
prinee  horn  (o  such  an  inheritance  cherish  the 
dream  of  universal  dominion  ;  and  well  might 
the  Church  of  Rome  look  to  him  as  the  one 
•who  should  avenge  her  on  her  eneni'u  -. 

Foreseeing  that  the  Pope  would  "appeal 
to  Csesar,"  Luther,  on  the  election  of  the  new 
Emperor,  wrote  him  a  letter,  begging  him  not 
to  condemn  unheard  a  monk  whose  crime  con- 
sisted in  standing  for  conscience  and  reason 
'against  the  abuses  of  the  Church.  It  happened 
that  Frederick  the  Wise  had  been  one  of  the 
electors  to  whom  Charles  was  indebted  for  his 
elevation  to  the  Imperial  'throne.  It  was  no- 
torious that  Luther  was  in  the  friendship  and 
under  the  protection  of  Frederick.  The  situ- 
ation thus  suggested  fair  treatment  and  justice 
at  the  hands  of  the  Emperor  as  it  respected 
the  Reformer.  So  when  an  Imperial  edict  was 
issued  convening  a  Diet  at  Worms  to  arrange 
the  judicial  districts  of  the  Empire  and  to  raise 
an  army  to  fight  the  French  in  Lombardy,  an 
invitation  was  sent  to  Luther  to  appear  before 
the  body  and  defend  himself  against  the  charges 
preferred  by  the  papal  court.  This  invitation 
was  gladly  accepted ;  for  it  was  precisely  the 
opportunity  to  be  heard  which  he  had  so  greatly 
desired.  None  the  less,  the  enterprise  was 
hazardous  to  the  last  degree,  and  many  would 
dissuade  him  from  going  to  Worms.  For  they 
remembered  the  journey  of  Huss  to  Constance. 

Luther,  however,  was  resolute  in  his  pur- 
pose to  attend  the  Diet.  Accordingly,  in 
April  of  1521,  he  set  out  from  the  university 
to  the  assembly.  Aa  he  came  near  the  city 
friends  gathered  around  him  and  remonstrated 
the  more  against  his  going.  But  his  courage 
rose  to  heroism,  and  he  replied  that  he  would 
go  to  Worms  though  there  were  as  many  devils 
in  the  city  as  there  were  tiles  on  the  roofs  of 
the  houses.  So,  seated  in  an  open  wagon  and 
<-lad  in  his  monk's  dress,  he  entered  the  gates, 
and  found  himself  not  friendless.  Several  of 
the  princes  called  to  see  him,  and  were  favor- 
ably impressed  by  his  demeanor.  On  the  17th 
of  April  he  was  led  before  the  Diet  assembled 
in  the  City  Hall.  It  is  related  that  as  he  en- 
tered the  august  presence,  George  von  Frunds- 


berg,  a  celebrated  (icrmaii  general,  tapped 
him  on  the  shoulder  and  said:  "  Little  monk! 
thou  art  in  a  strait  the  like  of  which  myself 
and  many  leaders  in  the  mo>t  de-peratc  bat- 
tle, have  never  known.  But  if  thy  tlionurht> 
are  just,  and  thou  art  sure  of  thy  cause,  i_'o  on 
in  the  name  of  God,  and  be  of  good  cherr; 
for  He  will  not  forsake  thee."  "That  monk 
will  never  make  a  heretic  of  me,"  said  Charles 
V.,  as  Luther  came  into  the  hall. 

At  the  first,  the  Reformer  was  overawed 
and  embarrassed.  His  writings  were  enumer- 
ated, and  he  acknowledged  them.  A  retrac- 
tion was  demanded,  and  he  asked  for  time. 
One  day  was  granted,  and  then  he  returned 
calm  and  self-possessed.  He  spoke  clearlv 
and  firmly,  in  both  Latin  and  German,  so 
that  all  might  understand.  He  would  not 
retract;  for  he  believed  his  doctrines  to  be 
true.  He  would  hear  to  reason,  but  would 
not  be  overawed  by  the  authority  of  the 
papal  Church.  At  the  close,  he  said,  with 
great  power  and  pathos:  "Unless,  therefore, 
I  should  be  confuted  by  the  testimony  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  by  clear  and  convinc- 
ing reasons.  I  can  not  and  will  not  retract; 
because  there  is  neither  wisdom  nor  safety  in 
acting  against  conscience.  Here  I  stand.  I 
can  not  do  otherwise.  God  help  me !  Amen." 

Such  was  the  effect  of  the  presence  and 
speech  of  the  great  monk,  that  Charles 
deemed  it  prudent  to  forbid  a  discussion — 
at  least  for  the  present — of  the  subject  of  his 
alleged  heresy.  He  gave  orders,  however, 
that  as  soon  as  the  twenty-one  days  of  Lu- 
ther's safe-conduct  should  expire,  he  should 
be  prosecuted  as  a  heretic.  Hereupon,  the 
zealots  of  the  papal  party  besought  the  Em- 
peror to  break  the  pledge  of  safety  which 
had  been  given  to  the  disturlxr  of  Christen- 
dom, and  proceed  at  once  against  him.  To 
this  base  appeal,  Charles  returned  the  ever- 
memorable  answer:  "I  will  not  blush  like 
Sigismund  at  Constance."  So  the  Reformer 
was  permitted  to  go  at  will.  As  he  left  the 
hall  of  the  Diet,  Frederick  the  Wise  and  the 
Landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse  walked  by  his 
side  out  of  the  den  of  lions.  It  was  evident 
that  the  princes  of  the  Empire  had  determined 
to  save  him  from  destruction. 

This  fact  became  still  more  apparent  in  the 
drama  vhich  was  now  enacted.  Luther  left 
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Worms  to  return  to  Wittenberg.  On  enter- 
ing the  Thuringian  Forest,  lie  was  seized  by 
four  Knights  in  armor,  with  vizors  down, 
placed  upon  a  horse,  and  carried  away  in 
friendly  captivity.  For  a  plot  had  been 
made  among  the  princes  to  do  this  thing  in 
order  to  make  sure  of  his  safety.  It  was 
given  out,  however,  that  Luther  was  mur- 
dered, and  the  news  of  the  supposed  tragedy 
was  carried  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  to  all 
parts  of  Germany.  But  instead  of  extin- 
guishing his  doctrine  and  restoring  the  an- 
cient regime,  the  intelligence  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  champion  only  confirmed  the 
German  people  in  their  antagonism  to  Rome. 
They  read  Luther's  books  more  than  ever, 
and  openly  set  at  nought  the  papal  bull  and 
Imperial  edicts  requiring  the  writings  of  the 
Reformer  to  be  destroyed. 

On  a  mountain  near  Eisenach  stood  the 
castle  of  Wartburg.  In  this  stronghold  Lu- 
ther was  safely  immured  by  his  captors.  He 
became  himself  a  Knight — that  is,  in  his 
habit.  He  wore  a  helmet,  breast-plate,  and 
sword.  His  beard  grew  long,  and  he  was 
known  as  Squire  George.  In  the  privacy  of 
his  chamber,  however,  he  was  still  Luther 
the  Reformer.  Here  he  set  himself,  with 
great  zeal,  to  the  work  of  translating  the 
New  Testament  into  German.  Hardly  had 
this  work  been  completed,  when  the  news 
was  borne  to  his  retreat  that  a  serious  state 
of  affairs  had  supervened  at  Wittenberg. 
Carlstadt  had  become  a  fanatic.  He  had 
preached  the  abolition  of  the  mass,  the  de- 
struction of  pictures  and  statues,  and  the  im- 
mediate coming  of  God's  kingdom.  Around 
him  had  gathered  a  sect  of  religionists  called 
Anabaptists,  who  were  making  the  city  howl 
with  their  millennial  uproar. 

Luther  was  greatly  disturbed  at  this  in- 
telligence. Against  the  protest  of  the  few 
friends  who  were  in  the  secret  of  his  being 
alive,  he  left  the  Wartburg  castle  and  rode  to 
Wittenberg.  His  appearance  was  so  changed 
that  he  was  not  at  first  recognized,  even  by 
Melanchthon.  He  began  preaching  against 
the  excesses  of  Carlstadt  and  his  followers, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  tide  turned,  and  they 
were  expelled  from  the  city.  In  September 
of  1522  the  German  New  Testament  was 
published,  and  then  Luther  and  Melanch- 


thon devoted  themselves  to  the  task  of  pre- 
paring a  new  and  more  simple  ritual  suitable 
to  the  wants  of  the  Protestantism  that  was 
about  to  be. 

The  work  of  the  Reformers  went  on 
grandly.  During  the  year  1522,  the  move- 
ment made  great  headway  in  Saxony,  Hesse, 
and  Brunswick.  In  these  countries,  a  great 
majority  of  the  people  went  over  to  the  re- 
formed doctrines.  In  Frankfort,  also,  and  in 
Strasbourg,  Nuremberg,  and  Magdeburg  tilt- 
defection  from  Rome  was  as  astonishing  as  it 
was  alarming  to  the  papal  party.  The  Au- 
gustinian  monks  in  these  cities  were  almost  a 
unit  in  their  support  of  Luther.  Many  of  the' 
Franciscans,  also,  joined  his  followers,  and  the 
common  priests  did  likewise.  The  agitation  be- 
came revolutionary;  and  ever-increasing  num- 
bers made  the  cause  respectable. 

The  year  1524  was  an  unfortunate  one  for 
the  Reformers.  German  human  nature  began 
to  exhibit  itself  as  Bohemian  human  nature 
had  done  a  hundred  years  before.  It  was 
the  story  of  the  Taborites  and  Calixtines 
repeated.  A  prophet  arose  named  Thomas 
Miinzer,  and  delivered  his  rhapsodies  to  the 
peasants  of  Wiirtemberg  and  Baden.  His 
foolish  harangues  soon  bore  their  legitimate 
fruit.  The  deluded  multitude  took  up  arms, 
and  published  a  declaration.  The  people 
should  henceforth  choose  their  own  priests. 
No  tithes  should  be  levied  except  on  har- 
vests. Feudal  serfdom  should  be  abolished. 
The  poor  should  have  the  free  use  of  the 
forest.  The  special  privileges  of  the  lords 
to  hunt  and  fish  should  be  restricted.  The 
arbitrary  authority  of  the  landed  proprietors 
should  cease.  It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance 
that  these  poor  peasants  knew  what  they 
wanted,  but  did  not  know  the  impossibility 
at  that  time  of  obtaining  a  redress  of  polit- 
ical and  social  grievances  by  means  of  the 
religious  agitation  which  had  been  started  by 
the  Reformers. 

But  the  calm-minded  Luther  was  wiser  than 
the  fanatic  multitudes.  With  a  heavy  heart, 
he  took  sides  against  them.  He  saw  clearly 
enough  that  all  hope  of  success  in  an  effort 
for  religious  reform  would  be  jeoparded  if 
the  cause  should  be  yoked  with  the  schemes 
of  Miinzer.  He  accordingly  issued  a  pam- 
phlet condemning  the  insurgents,  and  exhort- 
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ing  his  friends  unil  followers  to  wash  their 
hands  of  fanaticism.  Tin-  real  greatness  of 
the  Reformer  appeared  in  the  transaction; 
for  he  used  his  mtluejice  with  the  noliles  of 
the  revolted  districts  to  save  the  pea-ants  from 
punishment. 

Notwithstanding  the  good  offices  of  Luther, 
the  insurrectionary  ,-pirit  could  not  he  quelled. 
In  the  following  year  an  army  of  thirty  thou- 
sand deluded  creatures,  just  such  as  the  Ta- 
horitc  host  had  been  in  the  time  of  the  Kohe- 
miau  revolt,  gathered  in  Southern  Germany, 
and  rushed  from  place  to  place,  doing  an  in- 
finity of  mischief  and  crime.  Convents  were 
•pillaged,  castles  burned,  and  people  massacred 
by  thousands.  At  last  Count  Waldburg  ap- 
peared on  the  scene,  and  the  insurgents  were 
defeated  and  dispersed.  Another  band,  num- 
bering eight  thousand,  headed  by  Miinzer,  met 
a  similar  fate  at  Miihlhausen  in  Saxony,  and, 
by  the  close  of  1525,  the  revolt  was  at  an  end. 

The  moderate  course  pursued  by  Luther 
established  his  reputation  with  the  German 
princes.  He  now  found  time  to  complete  the 
translation  of  the  Bible — a  work  not  less  im- 
portant to  rising  Protestantism  in  Northern 
Europe  than  to  the  nationality  of  Germany. 
For  it  gave  her  a  language  almost  as  rich 
and  strong  as  that  which  Wickliffe  and  Chau- 
cer had  given  to  England — and  much  more 
flexible.  In  this  great  work,  Luther's  own 
industry  and  scholarship  were  assisted  by  the 
equal  zeal  and  higher  learning  of  Philip  Me- 
lanchthon,  who,  without  the  amazing  physical 
energy  and  warlike  spirit  of  his  chief,  con- 
tributed the  resources  of  a  great  and  earnest 
mind  to  the  work  of  evangelizing  his  country. 

In  the  meantime,  namely,  in  the  year  1521, 
Leo  X.  had  died.  He  was  succeeded  on  the 
papal  throne  by  Adrian  VI.,  the  last  of  the 
German  popes.  Nor  is  it  unlikely  that  had 
this  kindly  spirited  pontiff  lived  a  more  com- 
promising tone  and  manner  might  have  been 
assumed  by  the  papal  party,  and  a  pos-ihle 
settlement  reached  of  the  difficulties  which  had 
rent  the  Church  in  twain.  But  after  a  brief 
reign  of  two  years'  duration,  Adrian  died  and 
was  succeeded  by  another  of  the  Medici,  who 
took  the  title  of  Clement  VII.  No  sooner  had 
the  latter  come  to  the  papal  seat  than  he  be- 
gan to  organize  his  forces  for  the  suppression 
of  the  great  German  heresy.  He  induced 


Ferdinand  of  Austria,  brother  of  Charier  \ '.. 
together  with  the  dukes  of  Bavaria  and  many 
nf  the  bishops,  to  make  a  li-.igiic  againM  the 
Lutherans.  Frederick  the  \Vi-e,  who,  to  tin- 
end  of  his  life,  hail  been  the  slaunehe-t  sup- 
porter of  the  Reformer,  wo*  now  dead.  His 
Miece.-»nr,  who  was  John  of  Saxony,  together 
with  Philip  of  Hesse,  Albert  of  Brandenborg, 
the  dukes,  of  Brunswick  and  .Mccklenliuri;, 
Counts  Mau-feld  and  Anhalt,  and  the  city  of 
Magdeburg,  made  a  counter  alliance,  known  as 
the  League  of  Torgau,  and  in  the  year  \~>'2*\ 
bound  themselves  by  a  solemn  compact  to  de- 
fend the  cause  of  the  Reformers. 

By  this  time  the  beliefs  of  the  protestant 
party  began  to  be  sufficiently  dogmatic  to  con- 
stitute the  basis  of  a  new  church  constitution. 
The  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Lutherans 
were,  first,  the  abolition  of  monastic-ism;  sec- 
ond, the  denial  of  celibacy  as  a  prerequisite 
of  the  priestly  office ;  third,  the  use  of  the 
vernacular  language  in  public  worship;  fourth, 
the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  tongue  of  the 
people;  fifth,  the  administration  to  the  laity  of 
both  bread  and  wine  in  the  sacrement;  and 
sixth,  the  education  of  the  common  people  in 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Luther  himself 
put  into  practice  the  creed  which  he  defended 
in  theory.  As  early  as  1525  he  set  at  naught 
the  tradition  of  the  Church  by  renouncing 
celibacy  and  entering  into  marriage ;  and  as 
if  this  course  were  not  sufficiently  radical  he 
added  horror  to  his  offense  be  selecting  the 
noble  nun,  Catharine  Von  Bora,  as  his  wife. 
The  measure  produced  its  natural  result  in  the 
way  of  angry  denunciation,  and  such  were 
the  deep-seated  prejudices  of  the  age  that 
many  of  Luther's  friends  abandoned  his  cause 
on  account  of  his  marriage. 

During  the  years  of  the  growth  and  spread 
of  the  new  doctrines  in  Germany,  the  political 
affairs  of  Europe  had  become  in  the  high,  -t 
degree  critical.  Charles  V.  from  his  Spanish 
capital  had  Kcgun  a  successful  war  with  Fran- 
cis I.  of  France,  who,  in  1525,  had  been  de- 
feated and  captured  in  the  great  battle  of 
Pavia.  Afterwards  the  prisoner  king  had  pur- 
chased his  freedom,  and  then  renewed  the  war. 
For  four  years  the  struggle  continued  with 
varying  successes  until  l.VJ'l,  when  it  was  con- 
cluded by  the  treaty  of  Cambray.  In  the 
following  year  Charles  V.  was  crowned  as 
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"  Roman"  Emperor  in  the  city  of  Bologna,  and 
in  return  for  the  favor  of  the  Pope  agreed  to 
extirpate  the  Lutheran  heresy.  In  this  work 
he  received  the  assistance  of  his 
brother  Ferdinand,  who  as  king 
of  Bohemia  and  Hungary  began 
a  series  of  bloody  persecutions, 
which  were  only  suspended  by 
the  necessity  under  which  Fer- 
dinand found  himself  of  devising 
some  adequate  measures  of  de- 
fense against  the  Turks.  To  this 
end  be  convened  the 
Speyer.  This  body 
passed  an  edict  re- 
affirming the  one 
which  had  been 
adopted  at  Worms 
against  the  Reform- 
ers. The  vote,  how- 


Diet 


imperial  cities,  drew  up  and  signed  a  solemn 
protest  against  the  action  of  the  majority.  In 
the  document  a  demand  was  made  for  the  con- 
vening of  a  universal  council  to 
settle  the  questions  in  dispute, 
but  since  this  point  could  not  or 
would  not  be  conceded  by  the 
Catholics,  the  signers  of  the  pa- 
per, and  those  whom  they  repre- 
sented, were  obliged  to  content 
themselves  with  assuming  the 
title  of  Protestants — a  name  which 
has  ever  since  been  employed  to 
designate  the  various 
Christian  sects  at  va- 
riance with  Rome. 

The  Diet  of  Speyer 
marked  the  comple- 
tion of  the  first  stage 
in  the  progress  of  the 


LEO  x. 


ever,  by  which  the  edict  was  passed  was  not 
very  decisive,  and  the  minority,  consisting  of 
seven  princes,  including  those  of  Saxony,  Bran- 
denburg, and  Hesse,  together  with  fifteen  of  the 


New  Church.  Up  to  this  time  the  movement 
had  been  for  the  most  part  moral  and  religious. 
It  became  henceforth  in  a  large  measure  po- 
litical. The  European  states  soon  began  to 
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range  ill'  -iii-elvcs  in  a  Catholic  mid  a  Protc.-t- 
aut  league.  Both  parties  drew  the  sword, 
and,  as  we  shall  sec  in  tin-  suh.-ci|ucnl  narra- 
tive, converted  all  E/UTOpe  into  a  lialtle-lield 
lor  more  than  a  hundred  years.  Ilefnre  pro- 
ceeding, however,  to  give  au  accouut  of  this 
sad  and  Moody  work,  it  will  be  appropriate  in 
the  conclusion  of  the  present  chapter  to  pre- 
sent an  outline  of  the  Reformation  which, 
under  the  leadership  of  Ulric  Zwingli  of 
Zurich  had,  in  the  mean  time,  been  accom- 
plished in  Swit/erland. 

This  distinguished  patriot  and  religious 
leader  was  born  in  the  canton  of  St.  Gall,  in 
1484.  In  character  and  purpose  his  life  had 
the  same  general  outline  as  that  of  Luther. 
Like  that  powerful  and  courageous  leader, 
Zwingli  derived  his  principles  directly  from 
the  Bible,  and  like  him  he  sought  to  bring 
back  the  Christian  religion  to  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  its  original  purity  of  doctrine  and 
practice.  Perceiving  the  essential  identity  of 
the  movement  in  Germany  and  in  Switzerland, 
the  Landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse,  wiser  than  his 
generation,  undertook  to  secure  the  religious 
and  political  union  of  the  Reformers  in  both 
countries.  lu  this  great  work,  however,  he 
was  seriously  impeded  by  Luther,  who,  dread- 
ing the  political  aspect  which  the  Reformation 
was  assuming,  was  disposed  to  keep  the  Ger- 
man Church  entirely  dissociated  from  any  and 
all  other  religious  organizations.  So  tenacious 
was  he  in  his  views  that  he  had  opposed  the 
League  of  Torgau.  He  was  at  the  present 
juncture  deeply  absorbed  in  his  work  of  trans- 
lating the  Bible,  and  in  preparing  a  collection 
of  hymns  to  be  used  by  the  German  Protest- 
ants. Nevertheless  he  finally  assented  to  hold 
a  conference  with  Zwingli,  and  in  1529  the 
two  great  leaders  had  a  meeting  at  Marburg. 

At  this  conference  Melanchthon,  Justus 
Jonas,  a  Reformer  of  Nordhausen,  and  several 
others  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Luther  in 


different  parts  of  (ierman  Kurope,  w,  r,  |,r,-- 
ent.  A  full  and  comparatively  iineinbarra.ss<-d 
interview  and  free  exchange  of  views  were 
had,  and  it  was  found  that  Luther  and  Zwingli 
were  at  one  in  all  matter-  ri^an l<  .1  a-  <  —  ntial 
except  in  the  doctrine  of  the  K\ichaj-ist.  As 
it  respected  that  sacrament,  the  (ierman  re- 
former held  teiiaeion-ly  to  the  administration 
of  both  bread  and  wine  to  the  laity,  and  from 
this  Zwingli  as  strenuously  dissented.  At 
another  point  as  it  related  to  Church  polity 
there  was  a  serious  divergence  of  opinion. 
Zwingli  believed  in  the  combination  of  the 
religious  and  secular  arms  of  power;  whereas 
Luther  held  strenuously  to  the  complete  di- 
vorcement of  Church  and  State.  Great  was 
the  anxiety  of  Philip  of  Hesse  to  bring  about 
a  complete  reconciliation  among  the  counsel- 
lors. But  the  obstinate  Luther  would  yield 
in  nothing.  Nor  was  the  temper  which  he 
manifested  at  all  calculated  to  conciliate  his 
opponents.  The  conference  ended  without  the 
desired  result.  Zwingli  appears  to  have  been 
profoundly  affected.  He  burst  into  tears. 
"Let  us,"  said  he,  "confess  our  union  in  all 
things  in  which  we  agree ;  and,  as  for  the  rest, 
let  us  remember  that  we  are  brothers."  "Yes, 
yes,"  said  the  Landgrave  Philip,  "you  agree. 
Give,  then,  a  testimony  of  unity  and  recognize 
one  another  as  brothers."  Zwingli  replied  as 
he  approached  Luther  and  the  Wittenberg 
doctors:  "There  are  none  upon  earth  with 
whom  I  more  desire  to  be  united  than  with 
you."  With  this  sentiment  (Ecolampadius  and 
Bucer  heartily  agreed.  "Acknowledge  each 
other  as  brothers,"  continued  the  Landgrave. 
But  the  stern  and  solemn  Luther  withheld  his 
hand  from  those  which  were  proffered,  and 
replied  almost  in  the  tone  of  a  bigot :  "  You 
have  a  different  spirit  from  ours."  At  the  end, 
however,  the  meeting  adjourned  in  a  kind  of 
amity  which  served  to  appease,  if  it  did  not 
satisfy,  the  eager  desires  of  Philip. 
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xxix.— CHARLES,  HENRY,  AND  FRANCIS. 


T  will  be  remembered  that 
oil  his  accession  to  the 
throne  of  the  German 
Kmpire,  Charles  V.  re- 
tired into  Spain.  Some 
years  previously,  namely, 
in  1515,  Francis  I.  had 
inherited  the  crown  of  France.  The  two 
princes  had  been  rival  candidates  for  the  im- 
perial honor  at  the  Diet  by  which  Charles  was 
elected  Emperor.  The  success  of  his  adver- 
sary kindled  in  Francis  all  the  passions  inci- 
dent to  jealous  monarchs,  and  a  hostility  arose 
between  the  two  rulers  which  continued  with 
almost  unabated  bitterness  to  the  end  of  their 
lives. 

It  was  not,  however,  more  a  clash  of  polit- 
ical interests  and  variance  in  religious  policy 
than  deep-seated  personal  antagonism  which 
led  to  the  outbreak  and  continuance  of  war 
between  France  and  the  Empire.  As  usual  in 
such  cases,  the  parties  had  little  difficulty  in 
finding  a  cause  of  strife.  The  same  was  dis- 
covered in  Italy  and  Navarre.  To  these  prov- 
inces both  sovereigns  laid  claim,  Charles  on 
the  ground  that  the  countries  in  question  were 
a  part  of  the  Imperial  dominions,  and  Francis, 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  lineal  descendant 
of  Louis  VIII.,  to  whom  the  crowns  in  ques- 
tion had  belonged.  Before  going  to  war,  how- 
ever, it  became  necessary,  or  at  least  in  the 
highest  measure  desirable,  for  the  rival  mon- 
archs to  obtain  the  favor  and  support  of  a  third 
ruler,  whose  influence  seemed  essential  to  the 
success  of  either. 

For  in  the  mean  time  young  HENRY  VIII., 
of  England,  son  of  Henry  VII.  and  Elizabeth 
of  York,  had  on  the  death  of  his  gloomy  and 
illiberal  father,  in  1509,  inherited  the  undis- 
puted crown  of  the  Normans  and  Plantagenets. 
He  came  to  the  throne  with  genius  and  ambi- 
tion, ready  for  any  enterprise  which  the  pro- 
motion of  English  grandeur  or  the  gratification 
of  his  own  caprice  might  suggest.  The  begin- 
ning of  his  reign  was  an  epoch  of  prosperity 
in  England.  The  youthful  king  exhibited 


great  wisdom  in  the  choice  of  his  counselors 
and  in  weeding  out  some  criminal  favorites 
who  had  disgraced  the  kingdom  during  the 
last  years  of  his  father.  His  principal  vice 
was  a  certain  extravagance,  or  at  least  magnifi- 
cence, in  the  government  as  well  as  in  his 
personal  tastes  and  amusement,*.  Nor  was  it 
long  until  the  effects  of  his  excessive  expendi- 
ture began  to  be  felt  in  the  treasury.  In 
order  to  counteract  what  he  could  not  prevent 
the  king's  counselor,  Fox,  introduced  at  court 
the  famous  Cardinal  Wolsey,  a  man  of  low 
birth,  but  shrewd,  far-sighted,  and  ambitious. 
It  soon  appeared  that  this  new  factor  in  En- 
glish politics  was  disposed  to  use  both  king 
and  kingdom  for  his  own  benefit. 

As  early  as  1513,  before  either  Francis  or 
Charles  had  come  into  power  on  the  continent, 
King  Henry  was  induced  by  his  father-in-law 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic  (for  the  English  mon- 
arch had  chosen  Catharine  of  Aragon  for  his 
queen),  to  undertake  a  war  with  France.  An 
English  army  was  taken  over  to  Calais,  and 
the  French,  under  Duke  de  Longueville, 
were  met  and  defeated  in  the  Battle  of  the 
Spurs — so-called  from  the  hasty  flight  of  the 
French  cavalry.  Henry  then  captured  Tour- 
nay,  and  having  satisfied  his  whim  for  war,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  tournaments  and  sump- 
tuous feasting.  After  the  manner  of  the  times 
it  was  agreed  that  the  French  and  English 
kings  should  come  to  peace,  and  that  the  bond 
should  be  sealed  with  the  marriage  of  Henry's 
sister  Mary  to  the  then  spouseless  Louis  XII. 
In  order  to  carry  out  this  arrangement,  Henry 
returned  to  England,  and  the  Princess  Mary 
was  sent  to  Paris.  Scarcely,  however,  had 
the  marriage  been  consummated,  when  King 
Louis  died.  Mary  returned  to  England  and 
the  French  crown  descended  to  the  youthful 
Francis  I. 

It  was  in  the  disposition  of  the  two  princes, 
equally  gallant  and  whimsical,  to  whom  the 
crowns  of  France  and  England  had  now  fallen 
to  outdo  each  other  in  kingly  splendor.  Al- 
beit the  reputation  and  glory  of  their  respec- 
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tive  realms  depended  upon  tin-  glitter  of  pa'_r- 
eantry,  the  waving  of  white  plumes,  anil  the 
drinking  lit'  wine!  It  was  agreed  that  tin- 
two  kings  should  liiive  a  |iiTSDiial  interview,  at 
which  their  relative  splendor  might  lie  te.-ied 
I iy  comparison.  Charles  \'.,  who  luul  now 
come  to  the  throne  of  the  Empire,  was  stung 
with  jealousy  when  he  heard  that  Francis  and 
Henry  were  going  to  encamp  together  and  re- 
gale themselves  with  royal  banquet^,  at  which, 
doubtless,  measures  would  be  devised  for  tin- 
curtailment  of  his  own  ambitions.  With  a 
view  to  preventing  the  proposed  meeting  he  went 
into  England  and  paid  a  visit  to  the  magnifi- 
cent Henry,  whom  he  cajoled  not  a  little  with 
flatteries.  Nor  did  the  German 
Spaniard  who  had  inherited  from 
his  ancestors  the  steady  purposes 
of  the  northern  and  the  craftiness 
of  the  southern  blood,  fail  to  em- 
ploy such  means  as  were  most 
likely  to  attach  the  great  Cardi- 
nal Wolsey  to  his  cause.  The 
argument  best  suited  to  convince 
that  prelate  was  money. 

None  the  less,  in  June  of  1520, 
the  two  monarchs  carried  out  their 
purpose  and  pledge  of  a  personal 
interview.  The  meeting  took  place 
near  Calais,  in  a  plain  henceforth 
known  as  the  ' '  Field  of  the  Cloth 
of  Gold."  The  French  king  and 
his  court  made  their  head-quarters 
at  Ardres,  while  Henry  and  his 
brilliant  retinue  took  lodging  in 
the  palace  of  Guinea.  Two  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  tents,  must 
of  them  covered  with  silk  and  cloth-of-gold, 
were  pitched  in  the  plain.  But  even  the  ac- 
commodations thus  afforded  were  insufficient 
for  the  multitudes  of  lords  and  ladies  who 
flocked  to  the  royal  spectacle.  So  many  came 
that  not  a  few  of  the  gay  creatures  who  waved 
their  plumes  and  (lashed  their  gold  lace  in 
the  sunlight  by  day  were  glad  to  find  shel- 
ter by  night  in  the  hay-lofts  and  barns  of  the 
surrounding  country.  For  two  weeks  tin- 
pageant  continued.  One  banquet  followed 
another.  Splendid  Frenchmen,  who  had  for- 
gotten their  descent  from  the  Franks  and 
Northmen,  and  ridiculous  English  lords,  ob- 
livious of  the  sturdy  fame  of  the  Lion  1  i 


and  the  bloody  glory  of  York  and  Lane:, 
vied  with  each  other  in  the  ^pcdacular  fol- 
lies and  princely  drunkcnnos  of  the  occa>ion. 
The  ceremonial  was  under  the  «_'« -neral  n 
linn  of  Cardinal  \Vol-ey,  who  omitted  no  cir- 
eum-tance  which  appeared  likely  to  add  to  the 
excitement  of  each  day,  the  glamour  of  each 
pageant,  and  incidentally  to  conduce  to  his 
oun  reputation  as  a  manager  of  royal  affairs. 
It  could  but  be  known,  however,  to  the 
principal  actors  in  this  great  show,  that  their 
renewed  and  solemnly  atti-ted  pledges  of 
friendship  and  princely  affection  were  more 
hollow  than  the  hollow  wind.  After  the  ad- 
journment of  the  conference,  the  Emperor 
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Charles  made  haste  to  efface  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  effects  of  the  meeting  and  spectacle 
from  Henry's  mind.  He  sought  an  interview 
with  that  plated  prince  at  Gravelines  and  after- 
wards at  Calais,  when-  the  tournaments  and 
festival,  lately  witnessed  on  the  Field  of  the 
Cloth  of  Gold,  were  renewed  under  Anglo- 
Spanish  auspices,  and  it  is  probable  that,  so 
far  at  least  as  Wolsey  was  concerned,  he  was 
converted  to  the  Emperor's  interest.  The  as- 
cendency of  the  Cardinal  from  this  time  forth 
liecame  more  and  more  pronounced.  On  the 
return  of  the  king  to  England,  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  fretting  under  the  mastery  of 
the  royal  mind  by  \Volsey.  offered  an  insult 
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to  that  dignitary,  for  which  he  was  arrested, 
charged  with  treason,  condemned,  and  exe- 
cuted. Such  was  the  condition  of  afiiiirs  in 
the  West,  when  German  Europe  was  shaken 


to  its  center  by  the  news  that  the  resolute  monk 
of  Wittenberg  had  publicly  burned  the  Pope's 
bull  of  excommunication  in  the  presence  of  the 
professors  and  students  of  the  university. 


LANDING  Of  THE  ENGLISH  FLEET  WITH  HENKY  VIII.  AT  CALAIS. 
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When  the  intelligence  of  this  daring  busi- 
ness was  carried  to  England,  the  good  and 
orthodox  Henry  VIII.  took  up  the  cause  of 
the  Church  against  the  Reformers.  He  as- 
pired to  authorship,  and  entered  the  contro- 
versial arena.  He  wrote  a  Latin  book  against 
the  heresies  of  Luther,  and  a  copy  of  the 
work  was  carried  to  Rome  and  presented  to 
Leo  X.  That  potentate  gladly  welcomed  the 
royal  champion,  and  praised  his  work  with 
interested  flattery  as  being  an  embodiment  of 
"  wisdom,  learning,  zeal,  charity,  gravity, 
gentleness,  and  meekness."  The  pontiff  also 
conferred  on  King  Henry  the  title  of  "  De- 
fender of  the  Faith,"  which  has  ever  since 
been  retained  with  ridiculous  inconsistency  as 
a  part  of  the  royal  description  of  the  Eng- 
lish kings. 

In  the  year  1522,  Emperor  Charles  again 
visited  England.  The  occasion  was  one  of 
banqueting  and  pageants;  but  the  Emperor 
had  a  profounder  purpose  than  could  be  dis- 
covered in  gold  lace  and  wine  cups.  Again 
using  Wolsey  as  his  agent,  he  so  corrupted, 
or  at  least  won  over,  the  English  nobles  as 
effectually  to  break  off  the  friendly  relations 
with  France.  Great  was  the  chagrin,  the 
anger,  of  the  French  king  on  learning  of 
the  defection  of  his  English  allies.  For  a 
season,  he  was  in  a  mood  to  curse  the  Field 
of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  and  all  its  recollections. 
He  declared  of  Henry  VIH. ,  into  whose  bed- 
chamber at  Guines,  only  two  years  before,  he 
had  gone  one  morning  unannounced  for  the 
jocular  purpose  of  waking  his  royal  friend 
from  his  slumber,  that  he  held  him  from  that 
day  forth  as  his  mortal  enemy. 

By  his  success,  the  Emperor  now  found 
himself  free  to  undertake  a  war  with  his 
rival.  Both  Francis  and  Charles  were  eager 
to  begin  the  contest.  Henry,  however,  held 
aloof,  and  assumed  the  character  of  umpire 
between  his  two  friends.  As  already  said,  the 
bone  of  contention  between  France  and  the 
Empire  was  Italy;  and  that  country  was  now 
destined  to  become  the  scene  of  the  war.  It 
was  the  misfortune  of  Francis  at  this  junc- 
ture to  be  plagued  with  a  corrupt  ministry 
and  unskillful  generals.  The  principal  mili- 
tary command  was  intrusted  to  Lautrec  and 
Bonivet,  in  preference  to  the  cautious  and 
prudent  Constable  de  Bourbon.  In  the  court 


the  French  kind's  mother,  Louise  of  Savoy, 
gained  a  hurtful  ascendency,  and  the  offices 
of  the  state  were  flung  right  and  left  to  her 
favorites.  The  only  promi-mLr  circumstance 
in  the  expedition  of  Francis  into  Italy  was 
the  bravery  of  the  French  soldiers,  who,  had 
they  been  well  commanded,  could  hardlv  have 
failed  of  success.  The  result  of  the  first  cam- 
paign was  a  mutiny  of  Lautrec's  army,  which 
he  had  allowed  to  come  to  the  verge  of  starv- 
ation by  failure  of  supplies  and  pay,  and  the 
consequent  loss  of  Milan  to  France.  It  trans- 
pired that  Semblancai,  the  treasurer  of  France, 
had  permitted  the  moneys  necessary  for  the 
support  of  the  army  to  pass  into  the  hands  of 
the  queen  mother,  by  whom  it  had  been  squan- 
dered upon  her  favorites.  In  order  to  shield 
her  from  public  contumely,  Semblancai  was 
arrested  and  put  to  death.  Another  episode 
of  the  opening  year  of  the  war  was  the  defec- 
tion of  the  Constable  Bourbon.  This  brave 
and  able  general,  stung  to  madness  by  neglect 
and  the  disgraces  heaped  upon  him  by  Louise 
and  her  court,  abandoned  the  king's  cause  and 
went  over  to  the  Emperor. 

Francis,  however,  continued  his  prepara- 
tions to  renew  the  contest  in  Italy,  and  sent 
thither,  as  soon  as  practicable,  a  second  army 
commanded  by  Bonivet.  He  was  confronted 
by  the  Imperial  forces  under  Lannoy  and  Pes- 
cara,  and  was  soon  defeated.  Being  wounded 
himself,  the  command  of  the  French  was  de- 
volved upon  the  famous  Pierre  du  Terrail 
Bayard,  the  Chevalier  sans  Peur  et  sons  Re- 
proche — the  knight  without  fear  and  without 
reproach.  But  he,  too,-  who  had  led  the  ad- 
vance in  the  battle,  and  was  now  obliged  to 
conduct  the  retreat,  had  reached  the  end  of 
his  chivalrous  career.  While  fighting  with 
the  rearguard  in  a  ravine  near  the  banks  of 
the  Sesia,  he  was  struck  from  his  horse  by  a 
stone  discharged  from  an  arquebuse  and  carried 
aside  to  die.  At  his  own  request  he  was  set 
by  his  soldiers  with  his  face  to  the  on-coming 
enemy,  and  thus  expired,  confessing  his  sins 
to  his  squire. 

Meanwhile  a  secret  agreement  had  been 
made  by  Charles  and  the  Constable  Bourbon 
with  Henry  VIII.,  who,  being  unable  to  keep 
his  friends  from  going  to  war,  had  himself 
become  eager  to  share  in  the  spoils.  It  was 
agreed  that  France  should  be  divided  into 
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three  parts,  of  which  Bourbon  was  to  have 
Provence  with  all  which  had  formerly  belonged 
to  the  kings  of  Aries.  Henry  was  to  receive 
the  ancient  duchy  of  Guienne ;  and  the 


CHEVALIER  BAYARD. 


Emperor  was  to  take  the  remainder  of  the 
kingdom.  In  order  to  enforce  the  contract, 
Bourbon,  who  was  thought  to  have  great 
influence  with  the  French  soldiers,  was  sent 
with  Pescara  to  conduct  the  war  from  the  side 
of  Italy. 


An  invasion  of  France  was  begun,  but  the 
army,  which  was  expected  to  go  over  to  Bour- 
bon, remained  loyal  to  the  king.  The  Con- 
stable was  driven  back  into  Italy  and  pursued 

across  the  Alps  by 
Francis,  greatly 
elated  with  his  suc- 
cess. Instead,  how- 
ever, of  pressing  his 
advantage  by  the 
continued  pursuit  of 
the  flying  enemy,  the 
king  was  induced  by 
the  pernicious  advice 
of  Bonivet  to  turn 
aside  and  lay  siege 
toPavia.  This  course 
proved  fatal  to  his 
ambitions.  Pa  via 
was  well  provisioned, 
better  garrisoned, 
and  best  defended. 
After  a  siege  of  some 
months' duration,  the 
king  found  himself 
in  the  beginning  of 
1525  almost  destitute 
of  provisions,  and  in 
every  circumstance 
of  discouragement. 
Bourbon  and  Lan- 
noy  were  advancing 
with  a  powerful 
army.  The  French 
were  weakened'  and 
their  ammunition 
almost  exhausted. 
Francis  was  advised 
to  raise  the 
siege  and  re- 
tire be- 
fore an 
enemy 
whom 

he  was  not  strong 
enough  to  face.  But 
the  king,  after  the  manner  of  absurd  lovers, 
had  written  a  letter  to  his  mistress  in  which  he 
had  promised  her  to  take  Pavia  or  lose  his 
crown  in  the  attempt.  Like  a  loyal  fool  he  now 
put  his  life  and  kingdom  in  jeopardy  in  order 
to  make  good  his  word  to  his  sweetheart. 
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When  the  Imperial  army  reached  J'avia, 
the  French  were  encamped  in  the  park  of  the 
city.  The  belligerent  forces  pitched  their  tents 
in  plain  view  the  one  of  the  other.  The  lirst 


attack  made  by  the  Imperialists  was  repelled. 
Thereiipun  Francis,  imaiiiiiiii;.'  himself  already 
victorious,  and  losing  his  senses  in  the  excite- 
ment, sallied  forth  from  his  camp  and  attacked 
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the  Spaniards,  driving  them  before  him ;  but 
the  main  body  under  Bourbon  and  Lannoy 
checked  his  course,  and  the  French  in  their 
turn  gave  way.  At  this  juncture  the  garrison 
sallied  forth  and  made  an  attack  on  the  king's 
rear.  The  division  commanded  by  the  Duke 
of  Alenyon  gave  way  in  confusion,  he  himself 
flying  from  the  field.  Francis,  conspicuous  by 
his  brilliant  armor,  fought  like  a  Crusader. 
He  was  several  times  wounded.  His  horse 
was  killed  under  him.  Covered  with  dust  and 
blood,  he  was  attacked  by  two  soldiers,  and 
their  swords  were  already  at  his  breast  when 
he  was  recognized  and  saved  by  one  of  Bour- 
bon's French  attendants.  But  his  heart  quailed 
not  even  in  the  dire  emergency,  and  he  obsti- 
nately refused  to  surrender  to  the  Constable. 
He  demanded  to  see  Lannoy  in  order  that  he 
might  surrender  to  him,  but  before  the  latter 
could  arrive,  the  Spanish  soldiers  had  torn  off 
the  king's  belt  and  stripped  him  of  his  coat  of 
mail.  As  soon,  however,  as  he  had  surren- 
dered he  was  treated  with  the  utmost  courtesy. 
He  was  taken  to  a  private  tent,  where  his 
wounds  were  dressed,  and  the  Constable  de 
Bourbon  appointed  to  attend  his  fallen  majesty 
at  supper.  The  battle  had  been  in  all  re- 
spects disastrous  to  the  French  cause,  for  Bon- 
ivet,  the  veteran  La  Trimouille,  and  ten  thou- 
sand of  the  best  soldiers  of  France  were  slain. 
The  dissembling  Charles  affected  to  receive 
the  news  of  the  capture  of  his  friend,  the 
French  king,  with  great  regret.  He  overesti- 
mated the  advantage  which  the  possession  of 
his  rival's  person  gave.  He  believed  that  the 
battle  of  Pavia  and  captivity  of  Francis  virtu- 
ally laid  the  kingdom  of  the  Capets  at  his  feet. 
Accordingly,  when  his  council  advised  him  to 
act  with  magnanimity  and  to  signalize  his 
great  victory  by  the  restoration  of  the  royal 
prisoner  to  his  crown  and  kingdom,  he  refused 
except  on  condition  that  the  whole  of  Bur- 
gundy should  be  surrendered  as  the  price  of 
his  freedom.  The  Emperor  also  demanded 
that  Bourbon  should  be  unconditionally  re- 
stored to  his  place  as  Constable  of  France, 
and  that  Provence  and  Dauphiny  should  be 
given  to  him  in  independent  sovereignty.  As 
a  matter  of  course,  Francis  rejected  with  scorn 
these  conditions  and  vehemently  asserted  his 
purpose  to  remain  in  perpetual  captivity  rather 
than  assent  .to  such  a  humiliation  and  disrup- 


tion of  his  kingdom.  Charles  determined  to 
give  him  his  choice  of  alternatives,  and  Fran- 
cis was  accordingly  confined  in  the  castle  of 
Cremona,  under  custody  of  Don  Ferdinand 
Alarcou.  After  a  season  he  was  conveyed  to 
Spain,  where  he  was  re-immured  in  prison  and 
treated  with  much  severity.  Only  at  inter- 
vals was  he  permitted,  under  a  strong  guard, 
to  ride  forth  into  the  open  air,  his  beast,  a 
contemptible  mule. 

In  France  the  effect  of  the  capture  of  the 
king  was  other  than  might  have  been  expected. 
Even  the  queen  mother  was  shocked  from  her 
folly,  and  she  with  the  ministers  began  to 
make  strenuous  exertions  to  retrieve  the  dis- 
aster. King  Henry  of  England,  also  affecting 
sorrow  for  the  misfortunes  of  his  old-time 
friend,  interceded  with  the  Emperor  for  his 
liberation;  but  to  all  these  prayers  Charles 
turned  a  deaf  ear  until  what  time  the  captive 
king  fell  sick  of  a  fever  and  seemed  about  to 
die.  The  Emperor  easily  perceived  the  value- 
less quality  of  a  king  dead  on  his  hands,  and 
he  immediately  relaxed  the  rigor  of  the  cap- 
tivity. He  permitted  the  Princess  Margaret, 
sister  of  Francis,  to  come  to  him  in  prison, 
and  he  himself  at  last  paid  a  visit  to  the  ema- 
ciated majesty  of  France.  The  feeble  king 
lifted  himself  from  the  couch  to  reproach  his 
captor  with  bad  faith  and  cruelty,  and  Charles 
replied  with  well-affected  words  of  sympathy. 

After  a  confinement  of  more  than  a  year 
Francis  at  last  began  to  take  counsel  of  his 
forlorn  condition,  and  presently  desired  to 
reopen  negotiations  for  his  freedom.  Charles, 
however,  would  make  no  concessions  other 
than  those  already  tendered  as  the  price  of 
the  king's  liberation.  To  this  the  heartsick 
Francis  finally  assented,  and  in  March  of  1526 
a  treaty  was  signed  at  Madrid  in  which  it  was 
agreed  that  the  French  Monarch  should  marry 
Eleanor,  sister  of  the  Emperor  ;  that  he  should 
surrender  Burgundy,  Milan,  and  Naples;  that 
the  Constable  should  be  restored,  and  that  his 
two  sons  should  be  sent  to  the  Spanish  capital 
as  hostages  for  the  fulfillment  of  all  conditions. 
Francis  was  then  conducted  by  Lannoy  to  the 
Bidassoa,  a  small  stream  dividing  France  from 
Spain.  There,  on  the  opposite  bank  with 
Lautrec,  were  his  two  children  who  were  to 
take  his  place  in  prison.  The  parties  met  in 
the  middle  of  the  stream.  Hastily  embracing 
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his  children  the  kin<j  bade  them  adieu  and 
was  rowed  to  the  other  side.  Here  his  h'>i--e 
was  in  waiting  for  him.  Quickly  mounting 
he  rode  off  at  full  speed,  crying  out,  "  I  am 


still  a  king!"  At  Hayimiie  he  was  joined  l>v 
his  mother  and  sister,  and  the  e<mi|>anv  moved 
on  to  Paris. 

In  a  short  time  the  Emperor  demanded  the 
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fulfillment  of  the  treaty.  Francis  at  first  tem- 
porized with  the  question,  and  then  refused  to 
comply  on  the  ground  that  the  conditions 
were  extorted  from  him  while  in  prison.  He 
accepted  of  Eleanor  in  marriage,  but  would 
take  no  further  step  towards  keeping  his 
pledge.  Even  the  knowledge  that  his  two 
sons,  the  princes,  were  subjected  to  harsh  treat- 
ment and  almost  starved  in  the  prison  of  Mad- 
rid moved  him  not  to  sacrifice  his  interest  to 
his  faith.1 

Finding  that  the  treaty  was  fated  to  be 
and  had  already  become  a  dead  letter,  Charles 
at  once  renewed  the  war.  Meanwhile  the 
jealousy  and  anger  of  Europe  were  thoroughly 
aroused — jealousy  on  account  of  the  overgrown 
power  and  ill-concealed  ambition  of  the  Em- 
peror, and  auger  at  his  personal  cruelty  and 
the  rapacity  of  his  armies.  The  Pope  espoused 
the  cause  of  Francis.  Henry  VIII.  also  de- 
cided in  his  favor.  The  action  of  the  Holy 
Father  gave  good  excuse  to  Bourbon,  whose 
troops  had  become  mutinous  for  the  want  of 
pay,  to  march  on  Rome  and  deliver  up  the 
city  to  plunder.  On  the  5th  of  May,  1527, 
the  Imperial  army,  led  by  the  Constable,  made 
an  assault  on  the  walls  of  Rome.  While  the 
charge  was  at  its  height,  Bourbon,  while  plac- 
ing a  ladder  for  the  scaling  of  the  rampart, 
was  struck  by  a  shot  and  fell  mortally 
wounded.  The  command  devolved  upon  Phil- 
ibert,  of  Orange,  under  whom  the  assault  was 
successfully  completed.  Rome  was  taken  and 
given  up  to  pillage.  The  Pope  himself  was 
taken  prisoner  and  confined  in  the  castle  of 
St.  Angelo. 

When  the  Emperor  Charles  heard  that  the 
Holy  Father  was  immured  he  ordered  his 
court  to  go  into  mourning  for  the  calamity 
which  had  befallen  the  Head  of  the  Church ! 
But  he  took  good  care  in  his  well  dissembled 
grief  not  to  censure  the  dead  Constable  or  to 
make  any  effort  for  the  liberation  of  His  Holi- 
ness from  prison.  For  several  months,  during 
which  the  Imperial  army  retained  possession, 
the  city  was  subjected  to  almost  every  species 
of  insult,  violence,  and  ruin.  At  length,  how- 


1  One  can  but  draw  a  comparison  between  the 
chivalrous  conduct  of  King  John  returning  to  cap- 
tivity because  his  hostages  would  not  go  back  to 
Calais,  and  the  mental  reservations,  duplicity,  and 
faith-1  making  of  Franc-is  on  this  occasion. 


ever,  a  pestilence  broke  out  among  the  glut- 
tonous and  licentious  soldiery  and  almost  the 
whole  army  was  destroyed.  It  is  narrated  that 
no  more  than  five  hundred  survived  to  escape 
from  the  scene  of  their  riot  and  carnival. 

In  the  mean  time  a  new  French  army  had 
been  thrown  into  the  field  under  command  of 
Lautrec.  Advancing  into  Italy  he  found  little 
trouble  in  driving  the  plague-stricken  remnant 
of  Philibert's  forces  from  the  Eternal  City. 
Milan  was  retaken,  and  Pope  Clemsnt  deliv- 
ered from  his  captivity  in  the  castle  of  St. 
Angelo.  Lautrec  then  planned  a  campaign 
against  Naples,  but  before  he  could  achieve 
any  success  the  expedition  was  ended  with  his 
life.  Shortly  afterwards  the  French  army  in 
Italy  was  obliged  to  capitulate  to  the  impe- 
rialists, and  in  1529  a  treaty  of  peace  was 
concluded  at  Cambray.  The  settlement  was 
brought  about  chiefly  through  the  agency  of 
Louise  of  Savoy  and  Margaret,  the  Emperor's 
aunt.  It  was  agreed  that  the  French  princes 
still  in  captivity  at  Madrid  should  be  set  at 
liberty;  that  a  ransom  of  twelve  thousand 
crowns  should  be  paid  as  a  price  of  their  free- 
dom ;  and  that  Francis  should  retain  his 
crown  and  kingdom.  Though  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  were  exceptionally  favorable  to 
France,  so  desperate  was  the  condition  of  the 
country  that  several  months  elapsed  before 
the  money  necessary  for  the  ransom  of  the 
king's  sons  could  be  raised.  When  at  last  the 
sum  was  secured  it  was  packed  in  forty-eight 
chests  and  conveyed  to  the  Bidassoa,  where  it 
was  given  up  to  the  Spanish  authorities  in 
exchange  for  the  captive  princes.  The  long 
broken  household  of  the  French  king  was  thus 
again  united  and  events  in  France  began  to 
flow  in  the  same  channel  as  before  the  out- 
break of  the  war. 

Francis  I.  now  found  time  to  deyote  him- 
self to  the  pleasures  of  the  court  and  to  the 
cultivation  of  his  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  in 
which  he  excelled  any  other  ruler  of  the  period. 
He  patronized  the  learned  men  of  his  time,  in- 
vited artists  to  Paris,  constructed  royal  build- 
ings, and  beautified  the  ancient  palaces  of  the 
city.  As  for  Emperor  Charles  he  had  reserved 
for  himself  a  very  different  line  of  activities. 
After  the  treaty  of  Cambray,  having  then  been 
absent  for  nine  years  from  his  Germanic  do- 
minions, he  returned  in  the  beginning  of  1530 
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and  Mtftbibhed  his  court  at  Innslinick.  The 
peace  tn  wliirli  lie  hail  agreed  with  Francis 
had  been  in  a  large  measure  the  result  of  the 
mediation  of  the  Pope.  The  Holy  Father 
was,  perhaps,  averse  to  seeing  the  princes  of 
the  leading  states  of  Christendom  engaged  in 
war;  but  he  Wius  fur  more  distressed  at  the 
fact  that  while  the  Christian  kings  were  so  en- 
gaged, the  dreadful  Lutheran  heresy  was 
taking  root  almost  lieyond  the  possibility  of 
extirpation  in  all  parts  of  Teutonic  Europe. 


thiTun.-.  To  tli is  great  meeting  the  Ket'oriners, 
with  the  exception  of  Luther,  who  wius  .-till 
under  the  ban  of  the  Empire,  were  called  to 
j_'ive  an  account  of  their  principles  and  deeds. 
The  Diet  of  Aii^.-lnirL'  was  an  asiwmhly 
only  second  in  importance  to  the  Council  of 
Constance.  Charles  V.,  who  had  come  in  per- 
son and  taken  his  lodgings  at  the  house  of 
Anton  Fugger,  the  great  banker  from  whom 
the  Emperor  was  wont  for  many  years  to  pro- 
cure loans  of  money,  presided  over  the  body 


i:s  V.  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  ANTON  FUGGER. 
After  the  painting  by  Charles  Becker. 


He  therefore  exacted  from  Charles  a  solemn 
promise  that  as  soon  as  he  was  disengaged  from 
the  conflict  with  France  he  would  undertake 
the  suppression  of  the  heretics  in  Germany. 

To  this  arrangement  the  Emperor  was  by 
no  means  averse.  His  own  character  and  dis- 
position were  in  hearty  accord  with  such  a 
work.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  he  had  fixed 
his  royal  residence  at  Innsbruck  he  summoned 
a  diet  to  convene  at  Augsburg  for  the  consid- 
eration of  such  measures  as  might  be  deemed 
necessary  for  the  extermination  of  the  Lu- 


which  was  now  to  hear  and  decide  the  ques- 
tions at  issue  between  the  Mother  Church  and 
the  Protestants. 

On  coming  to  the  diet  the  Protestant  princes 
and  cities  signed  that  celebrated  document 
known  as  the  Augsburg  Confession  of  Faith, 
the  same  being  drawn  up  with  great  care  by 
Philip  Melanchthon  as  an  embodiment  and 
expression  of  the  beliefs  and  doctrines  which 
the  Reformers  accepted  and  taught.  It  is 
highly  illustrative  of  the  spirit  and  manner  of 
the  age  that  the  Emperor,  when  the  great  doer 
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ument  was  to  be  read  before  the  diet,  took 
care,  with  his  usual  subtlety,  that  the  same 
should  be  delivered,  not  iu  the  great  hall,  but 
in  the  bishop's  chapel  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning,  before  the  people  could  assemble  to 
hear  the  doctrines  of  their  faith  promulgated. 
And  it  is  equally  illustrative  of  the  temper  of 
the  times  that  the  people  gained  information 
of  what  was  intended  and  gathered  by  thou- 
sands outside  of  the  chapel,  and  that  Dr. 
Bayer,  who  was  appointed  to  read  the  Confes- 
sion delivered  the  same  from  an  open  window 
in  such  a  loud  and  ringing  tone  that  the  mul- 
titudes heard  every  word  with  distinctness. 
The  Germans  had  already  made  up  their 
minds  to  take  a  personal  interest  in  the  relig- 
ion which  they  were  expected  to  profess  and 
practice. 

The  principal  doctrines  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession,  which  became  henceforth  the  basis 
of  belief  in  nearly  all  the  Protestant  countries, 
were  these:  That  men  are  justified  by  faith 
alone;  that  the  Church  is  simply  an  assembly 
of  true  believers ;  that  religious  ceremonies  are 
not  necessarily  fixed  in  form,  but  may  vary 
according  to  the  wish  and  preference  of  the 
worshipers;  that  preaching  the  Gospel  and 
the  two  sacraments,  the  one  of  baptism  and 
the  other  of  the  eucharist,  are  necessary  parts 
of  the  Christian  religion;  that  the  baptism  of 
infants  is  biblical  and  sanctioned  by  the  usages 
of  the  Church  ;  that  both  bread  and  wine  should 
be  delivered  to  lay  communicants  in  the  sacra- 
ment; that  Christ  is  really  present  in  the  ele- 
ments of  the  communion  ;  that  monasticism  is 
anti-Christian;  that  fasting,  pilgrimages,  and 
the  invocation  of  saints  are  not  a  necessary 
part  of  true  worship,  and  that  the  celibacy 
of  the  clergy  is  against  the  best  practice  and 
spirit  of  Christianity.  The  general  effect  of 
the  proclamation  of  the  great  Confession  was 
highly  favorable  to  the  cause  of  the  Reformers, 
and  the  document  was  gladly  signed  by  the  best 
princes  and  soundest  scholars  of  the  Empire. 

The  means  adopted  by  the  Emperor  to  coun- 
teract the  effect  of  the  new  articles  of  faith  were 
in  keeping  with  his  character.  He  ordered  the 
Catholic  theologians  present  at  the  diet  to  pre- 
pare a  refutation  of  the  Confession,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  refused  to  permit  the  Protestants 
to  have  a  copy  of  the  papal  reply,  lest  the  refu- 
tation might  be  doubly  refuted  by  Melanchthon 


and  his  compeers.  He  then  commanded  the  Re- 
formers instantly  to  return  to  the  papal  fold,  not 
deigning  to  give  to  them  and  their  demands  any 
assurance  of  satisfaction  beyond  the  vague  inti- 
mation that  he  himself  and  the  Pope  would  cor- 
rect whatever  abuses  might  be  found  to  exist  in 
the  Church.  This  action,  so  consistent  with  the 
bigotry  which  for  centuries  had  controlled  the 
principles  and  policy  of  Rome,  made  irrepa- 
rable the  breach  which  had  opened  between 
the  Catholic  and  Protestant  parties,  into  which 
Christendom  was  destined  henceforth  to  be 
divided. 

Before  adjourning,  the  Diet  of  Augsburg 
proceeded  to  elect  the  Emperor's  brother  Fer- 
dinand to  the  crown  of  Germany.  This  action 
was  well  understood  by  the  Protestant  princes 
to  mean  that  the  extirpation  of  themselves  and 
their  beliefs  was  to  be  undertaken  by  force. 
The  Imperial  courts  were  next  ordered  to  sup- 
press the  reformed  worship  in  the  ten  judicial 
districts  of  the  Empire.  Seeing  that  they  were 
to  be  pressed  to  the  wall,  the  Lutheran  leaders 
assembled  at  Smalcald  in  Thuringia,  and  there 
entered  into  a  solemn  compact  to  resist  to  the 
last  the  measures  which  had  been  adopted 
against  them.  To  this  union  Luther  himself, 
who  as  long  as  possible  had  withheld  his  assent 
to  all  acts  which  contemplated  the  joining  of 
secular  with  religious  power  as  a  means  of  pro- 
moting or  maintaining  the  Reformation,  now 
gave  his  sanction.  The  League  of  Smalcald 
gathered  so  much  strength  that  Ferdinand,  first 
surprised  and  then  alarmed,  began  to  quail  and 
to  advise  some  milder  policy  with  respect  to- 
the  heretics. 

It  was  the  peculiarity  of  the  epoch  which 
we  are  now  considering,  that  the  movement 
begun  by  Luther,  to  which  a  majority  of  the 
German  people  were  now  committed,  was  al- 
most constantly  favored  by  the  political  con- 
dition. This  fact  is  fully  illustrated  in  the 
course  of  the  events  which  followed  hard  after 
the  Diet  of  Augsburg.  At  the  very  time  when 
Ferdinand,  acting  under  the  triple  inspiration 
of  the  Pope,  the  Emperor,  and  his  own  big- 
otry, was  ready  to  begin -the  work  which  had 
been  assigned  him  by  the  Diet,  the  ominous 
cloud  of  a  Turkish  invasion  blew  up  from  the 
horizon  of  Hungary.  That  country  was  sud- 
denly overrun  by  the  armies  of  Sultan  Soly- 
man,  whose  appetite,  whetted  by  conquest, 
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<leniiindi  d,  as  its  next  gratification,  tin-  spoils 
of  Austria.  Already  the  Crescent  might  lie 
seen  waving  in  the  direction  of  Vienna.  It 
became  necessary  that  Ferdinand  should  make 
preparations  to  resist  the  invasion,  and,  as 
antecedent  to  this,  he  must  have  peace  in  his 
dominions.  The  help  of  the  Protestant  princes 
was  as  o.-enlial  to  tin-  success  of  the  Imperial 
arms  us  was  the  support  of  the  Catholics.  The 
circumstances  made  it  impossible  to  carry  into 
••fleet  the  edict  of  the  Augsburg  Diet  against 
the  Reformers.  So  critical  became  the  condi- 
tion of  atiiiirs,  that  the  Emperor  was  con- 
strained to  call  a  new  Diet  at  Nurem- 
berg. Quite  changed  was  the  temper 
of  this  body  from  that  of  the  assembly 
Convened  at  Augsburg  only  two  years 
before.  The  apparition  of  Sultan  Soly- 
inau  had  served  to  extract  the  fangs 
from  the  bloody  jaws  of  persecution. 
In  August  of  1532,  the  new  Diet  con- 
cluded a  Religious  Peace,  by  the  terms 
of  which  it  was  agreed  that  both 
Catholics  and  Protestants  should  re- 
frain from  hostilities  pending  the  con- 
vocation of  a  general  council  of  the 
Church  to  consider  once  more  the  ques- 
tions which  were  at  issue  between  the 
parties.  This  done,  the  Protestants 
cheerfully  contributed  their  part  to  the 
means  necessary  for  repelling  the  Turks. 
Even  the  command  of  the  Imperial 
army  of  eighty  thousand  men  was  given 
to  Sebastian  Schertlin,  a  pronounced 
Protestant. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Turks  came 
on  and  laid  siege  to  Vienna.  Here, 
however,  their  long-continued  successes  were 
destined  to  come  to  an  end.  As  soon  as  the 
Religious  Peace  was  concluded,  the  combined 
army  of  Catholics  and  Protestants  pressed  for- 
ward to  the  rescue,  and  it  was  not  long  until 
the  forces  of  Solyman  were  driven  from  before 
the  city.  Europe  was  delivered  from  the  threat- 
ened avalanche,  and  the  New  Faith  gained  by 
the  diversion  of  the  energies  of  its  enemies  an- 
other respite  and  breathing-time. 

In  every  place  where  this  immunity  from  per- 
secution was  obtained,  the  cause  of  Protestant- 
ism flourished  more  and  more.  When  the  lir-t 
six  years  of  the  Smalcaldic  League  had  expired, 
the  compact  was  renewed  for  a  period  of  ten 


year-,  and  with  great  aeeessiuii-  of  strength. 
<  Mi-many,  with  the  exception  of  liavaria,  be- 
came c.-sentially  1'rote-taiit.  The  "heresy" 
spread  rapidly  into  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Holland.  In  England,  also,  in  consequence 
of  circumstances  to  lie  presently  narrated,  the 
reformed  doctrine  pained  a  foothold  even  in 
the  court  of  the  Tudors,  and  before  the  mid- 
dle of  the  century  had  become  the  religion  of 
the  state. 

In  these  days  of  the  Reformation,  the  Prot- 
estants were  already  hard  pressed  by  their  ad- 
versaries in  the  logical  application  of  their 


doctrines.  In  the  first  place,  it  could  not  be 
denied  that  the  movement  which  had  become 
organic  in  the  hands  of  Luther  and  the  Wit- 
tenberg doctors  was  in  the  nature  of  a  schism. 
The  Protestants  must,  therefore,  defend  the 
fact  of  schism,  or  else  condemn  themselves. 
What  should  be  said,  therefore,  when  out  of 
the  side  of  the  new  Protestantism  just  ushered 
into  the  world  other  sects  burst  forth,  by  a 
process  identical  with  that  by  which  the  Re- 
formers had  disrupted  Rome?  Would  the 
Protestants  themselves  take  the  attitude  to- 
wards the  schismatics  which  the  Catholics  had 
taken  towards  Luther  and  his  co-workers? 
Would  Protestantism  condemn  Protestantism? 
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If  the  Reformers  had  spurned  the  time-honored 
tradition  and  authority  of  the  Church,  and  de- 
nied the  right  of  the  Pope  and  even  of  the 
council  to  dispense  against  the  human  con- 
science and  the  individual  interpretation  of 
the  Scriptures,  would  these  same  disturbers 
of  the  religious  peace  of  the  world  now  turn 
about  and  assume  the  role  of  Rome?  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  new  Protestant  sects  began  to 
arise  on  every  hand.  They  protested  against 
Protestantism.  They  were  as  recalcitrant  under 
the  restraint  which  the  now  conservative  Lu- 
ther would  impose  upon  them,  as  he  himself 
had  been  respecting  the  authority  of  Rome. 
It  thus  came  to  pass  that,  when  Protestantism 
was  asked  whether  its  authority  in  the  matters 
of  faith  and  practice  might  be  enforced  upon 
the  rebellious,  it  was  obliged  to  answer:  "  Yes; 
no;  sometimes."  The  illogical  nature  of  such  a 
reply  was  never  more  painfully  apparent,  and 
Rome  stood  by  and  mocked  at  the  dilemma  of 
the  discomfited  Lutherans. 

In  1534  the  Anabaptists,  one  of  the  most 
radical  of  the  sects,  obtained  possession  of  the 
city  of  Miinster  and  elected  as  Governor  a 
certain  Dutch  tailor  called  John  of  Leyden. 
This  dignitary  proceeded  to  have  himself 
crowned  as  king  of  Zion  !  Miinster  was  the 
City  of  David  Redeviva.  Polygamy  was  in- 
troduced from  ancient  Israel,  and  whoever 
refused  to  participate  in  the  millennium  had 
his  head  cut  off.  For  more  than  a  year  King 
John  governed  the  new  Holy  City ;  but  in 
1535  the  bishop  of  Miinster  retook  Zion,  to- 
gether with  her  sovereign  and  his  council  of 
judges.  He  and  two  of  his  principal  leaders 
were  put  to  death  with  torture,  and  their 
marred  bodies  were  suspended  in  iron  cages 
above  the  principal  door  of  the  cathedral. 

About  the  same  time  of  the  tragic  ending 
of  this  religious  farce,  a  certain  Simon  Menno 
of  Friesland,  founded  a  sect  less  pronounced 
in  its  tenets,  less  audacious  in  its  practices. 
The  community  which  he  established  was 
worthy  of  praise,  for  its  unpretending  piety 
and  peaceful  character.  The  sect  of  Mennon- 
ites  thus  founded  before  the  middle  of  the-  six- 
teenth century  held  on  its  quiet  way  through 
the  great  drama  of  the  age,  and  still  exists, 
both  in  the  land  of  its  origin  and  in  different 
parts  of  America. 

In  the  mean  time  Charles  V.  had  been  ap- 


peasing his  passion  for  universal  dominion  by 
carrying  on  a  war  in  Africa.  After  the  Peace 
of  Cambray,  he  led  an  army  into  Tunis,  and 
in  1535  laid  siege  to  the  piratical  capital  of 
that  state.  At  length  the  city  was  taken  and 
twenty-two  thousand  Christian  captives  were 
liberated  from  slavery.  After  a  lull  of  some 
years'  duration  he  returned  and  made  an  in- 
glorious campaign  against  Algiers.  So  great 
was  the  ill-success  of  the  expedition  that  Fran- 
cis I.,  seeing  the  discomfiture  of  his  now  tradi- 
tional enemy,  grew  bold  and  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  Sultan  Solyman  to  humiliate  their 
common  foe.  Denmark  and  Sweden  also  be- 
came members  of  this  unholy  union  of  the 
Cross  and  the  Crescent  against  the  greatest 
prince  of  secular  Christendom.  So  formidable 
became  the  array  that  the  Emperor  found  it  ex- 
pedient to  solicit  a  second  time  the  aid  of  the 
Lutheran  heretics  against  the  combined  forces 
of  France  and  Islam.  Returning  to  Germany 
Charles  issued  a  call  for  a  diet  to  convene  in- 
Speyer,  and  there  the  Religious  Peace  of  Nu- 
remberg was  confirmed  and  extended.  The 
Protestants  were  assured  that  henceforth  they 
should  have  the  use  and  protection  of  the  Im- 
perial courts  in  common  with  the  Catholics,, 
and  that  the  long-standing  disputes  between' 
the  two  parties  should  be  submitted  to  a  Free 
Council  of  the  whole  Church. 

Having  thus  regained  the  confidence  of  the 
Protestant  princes,  the  Emperor  raised  in  their 
provinces  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men  and' 
proceeded  to  invade  France.  The  French  king 
soon  found  that  he  had  reckoned  without  his- 
host.  Charles  gained  one  success  after  another 
until  he  reached  Soissons  en  rmtie  to  Paris. 
Hereupon  Francis  returned  to  his  senses  and 
sought  to  make  peace  with  his  "  good  brother." 
A  treaty  was  accordingly  concluded  at  Crepsy 
in  1544.  But  the  Emperor  was  in  nowise  dis- 
posed to  forego  the  advantages  which  he  now 
possessed,  and  Francis  was  obliged  to  give  up 
Lombardy,  Naples,  Flanders,  and  Artois.  As  a 
kind  of  balm  for  the  wounds  of  the  king,  Charles 
conceded  to  him  a  part  of  Burgundy.  The 
peace  being  thus  concluded,  the  two  monarchs 
agreed  to  join  their  forces  against  the  Turks 
and  the  Protestants !  As  a  measure  of  prudence, 
however,  the  Emperor  now  insisted  that  the 
(Ecumenical  Council,  so  long  promised  and  as- 
long  postponed,  should  be  convened  by  the 
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Pope.  Paul  III.,  the  reigning  |)i>ntitr,  finally 
assented  to  the  measure,  and  the  call  was  i«ued. 
But  instead  of  convoking  the  body  in  Ger- 
many, the  scat  of  the  religious  troubles  of  the 
.  century,  the  Holy  Father  named  the  town  of 
Trent  on  the  Italian  side  of  Tyrol  as  the  place 
of  meeting.  It  was  quite  evident  from  this  ac- 
tion, if  from  none  other,  that  all  hope  of  a 
settlement  had  passed  away.  When  it  was 
known  that  Trent  had  been  selected  as  a  place 
of  meeting,  and  that  Pope  Paul  had  reserved 
for  himself  the  entire  control  of  the  council, 
the  Protestants,  though  invited  to  attend,  re- 
fused to  participate  in  the  proceedings,  and 
Luther,  who  until  now  had  entertained  the 
hope  of  a  final  adjustment  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  Church,  lost  all  patience  and  issued 
a  pamphlet  entitled  "The  Roman  Papacy 
Founded  by  the  Devil." 

The  great  Reformer  had  in  the  mean  time, 
in  1534,  completed  his  translation  of  the  Bible. 
This  was  of  course  the  great  work  of  his  life, 
but  his  literary  activity  continued  unabated, 
and  his  influence  in  his  hitter  years  was  in- 
creased rather  than  diminished.  He  was  re- 
garded as  the  exemplar  and  epitome  of  the 
Reformation.  To  him  the  other  leaders  of 
Protestantism  looked  as  to  a  general  whose 
right  it  was  to  command.  His  labors  were 


ineessint.  and  from  this  circumstance  rather 
than  from  any  detect  of  constitution,  liis  health 
gradually  gave  way.  His  spirits  also  at  times 
became  a  prey  to  bodily  inlinnitv.  In  the 
beginning  of  1  .">•}»;,  bring  then  in  the  sixty- 
third  year  of  his  age,  he  \\a-  called  to  Eis- 
lebeu,  the  place  of  his  birth,  to  act  as  arbiter 
in  some  questions  at  issue  between  the  counts 
>if  Mansfeld.  Though  ill  able  to  undertake 
such  a  journey  in  the  dead  of  winter  he  com- 
plied with  the  request.  On  reaching  Eisleben, 
though  greatly  exhausted  from  fatigue,  he 
performed  the  duties  which  were  expected  of 
him  and  preached  on  four  occasions.  In  a 
few  days,  however,  his  strength  gave  away 
and  it  became  evident  to  his  friends  that  his 
last  day  was  at  hand.  After  a  rapid  decline 
he  expired  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  of 
February,  Io46.  In  his  last  hours  he  was 
surrounded  by  his  friends,  with  whom  he  con- 
versed cheerfully,  praying  devoutly  at  inter- 
vals until  what  time  the  shadows  of  death 
gathered  about  his  couch  and  his  eyes  were 
closed  forever  to  the  scenes  and  struggles  of 
mortality.  On  the  22d  of  February  his  body 
was  solemnly  buried  in  the  city  of  Wittenberg, 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  memorable  spot 
where  he  had  so  fearlessly  burned  the  papal 
bull  of  excommunication. 


CHARTER  xxx.— THE  REFORMATION  IN  ENGLAND. 


T  is  now  appropriate  to 
glance  briefly  at  the  prog- 
ress of  events  in  Eng- 
land. It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  in  the  kingly 
drama  in  which  the  Em- 
peror and  Francis  I.  each 
cagerlv  sought  as  against  the  other  to  gain  the 
favor  and  support  of  Henry  VIII.  in  the 
end  the  Spaniard  prevailed,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  Charles  should  receive  in  marriage  the 
Princess  Mary,  daughter  of  his  friend,  the 
English  king.  But  the  Imperial  faith  was 
plighted  only  to  be  broken  as  interest  or  policy 
might  suggest.  It  was  not  long  until  Henry 
perceived  that  he  had  been  cheated  by  the 
magnificent  overtures  of  the  Emperor. 


For  as  soon  as  the  latter,  by  the  victory  at 
Pavia  and  the  capture  of  Francis  had  made 
himself  master  of  the  continental  situation  he 
forbore  not  to  exhibit  his  ill-concealed  con- 
tempt for  Henry.  Kingly  ceremony  was 
henceforth  put  aside.  The  Emperor  neglected 
to  pay  back  a  sum  of  money  which  he  had 
borrowed  from  Henry's  treasury  and  refused 
to  marry  the  princess.  Meanwhile  Cardinal 
Wolsey  continued  to  play  his  magnificent  part 
in  the  Tudor  court.  It  was  an  open  secret 
that  he  had  twice  aspired  to  the  vacant  M  at 
of  St.  Peter,  but  twice  the  Italian  and  French 
cardinals  had  used  their  influence  and  votes  to 
blast  his  hopes.  Keen  were  the  pangs  of  his 
disappointment,  but  he  sought  solace  by  in- 
creasing the  splendors  of  his  insular  reign  in 
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England.  Every  thing  was  made  to  bend  to 
his  will.  Even  his  caprices  were  humored, 
his  whims  gratified,  his  unspoken  wishes  ex- 
ecuted by  the  great  who  sought  his  favor. 


Without  his  voice  it  was  impossible  to  reach 
the  will,  or  even  the  ear,  of  the  king.  Against 
the  Emperor,  Wolsey,  for  good  reason,  cher- 
ished a  deep-seated  resentment;  for  Charles, 
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ever  .since  tln>  da\>  of  the  Field  of  the  Cloth 
of  (iolil,  had  Iril  tin-  lires  of  tin'  Cardinal's 
ambition  by  promising  him  hi.-  .support  when 
nest  the  pontifical  chair  should  he  vacant,  titul 
g|  ot'tcii  the  promise  hail  been  broken.  \Vol- 
N -v,  perceiving  that  he  hail  nothing  further 
to  expect  from  the  Imperial  favor,  IHI\V  laid 
his  plans  to  bring  down  the  potentate  at  whose 
door  lie  lai<l  his  own  disap[iointed  anihitions. 
He  persuaded  his  master,  Heury,  to  make 
peace  with  France  to  the  end  that  the  hopes 
of  the  Emperor  to  gain  a  universal  dominion 
might  be  blasted. 

It  is  the  fate,  however,  of  all  such  charac- 
ters as  the  great  English  Cardinal,  sooner  or 
later,  to  be  caught  and  whirled  to  destruction 
in  the  wheels  of  their  own  machinery.  Wolsey 
was  doomed  to  furnish  a  conspicuous  example 
of  the  workings  of  this  law.  The  marriage 
of  Heury  VIII.  with  Catharine  of  Aragon, 
daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa"bella,  has  already 
been  mentioned,  but  the  fact  that  Catharine 
had  been  previously  married  to  Arthur,  Prince 
of  Wales,  elder  brother  of  Henry  VIII.,  has 
not  been  stated.  Henry  himself  had  been  des- 
tined by  his  father  to  the  service  of  the  Church, 
but  when  in  1502  Prince  Arthur  died,  Henry 
became  heir  apparent  to  the  Knglish  throne. 

The  king  now  desired  that  Catharine  should 
become  the  wife  of  his  other  son,  but  to  this 
the  Church  was  loth  to  consent;  for  it  was  not 
lawful  according  to  the  ecclesiastical  canon 
for  one  to  marry  his  brother's  wife.  None  the 
less  the  marriage  was  finally  consummated,  and 
when  in  1509  Henry  received  the  crown  from 
his  father,  Catharine  became  queen  of  En- 
gland. She  was  live  years  the  senior  of  her 
lord,  and  her  lord  was  capricious.  Finally, 
when  the  maiden,  Anne  Boleyn,  daughter  of 
Sir  Thomas  Pioleyu,  one  of  the  ladies  appointed 
to  accompany  the  Princess  Mary  on  the  jour- 
ney to  her  espousals  with  Louis  XII.  of 
France,  arrived  at  court,  the  conscience  of  the 
king  became  suddenly  aroused  into  activity, 
and  he  perceived  with  horror  how  heinous  a 
crime  he  hail  committed  in  living  for  years 
with  the  wife  of  his  dead  brother.  It  was 
not  the  Hist  time  or  the  last  in  the  history  of 
royal  passion  in  which  a  pretext  ha-  been 
sought  and  found  behind  the  thick  fi>lds  of 
alleged  religious  scruples  for  the  doing  of 
some  forbidden  deed  predetermined  by  the  pur- 


pose of  the  doer.  Albeit,  Cardinal  Wolsey 
quickly  perceived  the  drift  of  hi-  master's  af- 
fections and  the  inevitable  catastrophe  that 
lay  just  lieuuid,  and  proceeded  to  pour  oil 
into  the  lire  of  the  king'-  pax-ion.  In  fact, 
Wolsey  had  one  unvarying  principle  of  pol- 
icy which  he  followed  with  consistent  pei-i-t- 
ency  to  the  end,  and  thai  was  himself.  He 
.-till  cherished  the  vision  of  the  papal  crown, 
and  was  willing  to  use  his  master  in  what  man- 
ner soever  seemed  conducive  to  his  purpose. 
So  when  he  saw  the  king  becoming  more  and 
more  enslaved  by  the  charms  of  Anne  Boleyn, 
and  as  a  consequence  more  and  more  cwwcien- 
lious  on  account  of  his  marriage  with  Catha- 
rine, Wolsey  conceived  the  design  of  humor- 
ing Henry  and  of — betraying  him  if  necessary. 

The  king  soon  determined  to  obey  his  con- 
science by  the  divorcement  of  the  queen.  To 
this  project  the  Cardinal  gave  his  consent,  agree- 
ing to  use  his  influence  with  Pope  Clement 
VII.  to  secure  that  potentate's  assent  to  the 
annulling  of  the  marriage.  Perhaps  the  Pope — 
for  the  popes  were  supple  in  such  matters — 
would  have  granted  the  divorce  but  for  the  ap- 
parition of  the  offended  Emperor;  for  Charles 
was  the  nephew  of  Catherine,  and  was  little 
disposed  to  see  her  displaced  from  the  English 
throne.  Accordingly,  when  Henry  wrote  to  Cle- 
ment stating  his  conscientious  scruples  and  desir- 
ing a  divorce,  the  pontiff  tcmpori/ed  with  the 
question  and  Henry  was  kept  in  suspense  for 
more  than  a  year.  At  hist  the  Cardinal,  Cam- 
peggio,  was  sent  into  England  to  hear  the 
king's  cause,  and  jointly,  with  Wolsey,  to  de- 
termine the  legality  or  illegality  of  the  king's 
marriage.  At  the  first  the  legate  sought  to 
dissuade  Henry  from  his  purpose,  but  all  to 
no  avail.  He  then  endeavored  to  induce 
Queen  Catharine  to  solve  the  difficulty  by 
retiring  into  a  nunnery.  But  the  queen  was 
as  little  disposed  to  renounce  her  glory  as  was 
the  king  to  deny  his  passion.  So  after  another 
year  spent  in  fruitless  negotiations  the  question 
at  issue  came  to  a  formal  trial  before  the  two 
cardinals,  but  those  dignitaries  seemed  unable 
to  reach  any  decision.  In  the  mean  time  the 
king's  impatience  became  intolerable,  and  mat- 
•ppiached  a  crisis. 

Henry  sii-peetcd  Wolsey  of  not  being  duly 
zealous  in  his  cause.  The  royal  lover  began 
to  turn  about  to  find  a  solution  favorable  to 
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his  wishes.  It  chanced  about  this  time  that 
some  of  his  ministers  made  the  acquaintance 
of  a  brilliant  young  Cambridge  priest  named 
Thomas  Craumer,  who  said  to  them  that  his 
Majesty  was  foolish  to  waste  further  efforts  in 
the  endeavor  to  gain  a  satisfactory  answer 
from  perverse  and  double-dealing  K«me.  The 
king  should  at  once  submit  the  question  to  the 
learned  men  of  the  universities  of  Europe. 
"The  whole  matter,"  said Cranm'er,  "is summed 
up  in  this:  "Can  a  man  marry  his  brother's 
widow  ?"  When  this  suggestion  was  carried  to 
Henry  he  was  delighted  with  it  and  at  once 
sent  for  Cranmer  to  become  one  of  his  advisers. 
From  this  time  forth,  the  new  minister 
waxed  and  Wolsey  waned.  Anne  Boleyn  be- 
came his  enemy,  for  with  good  reason  she 
suspected  him  of  being  secretly  opposed  to 
her  elevation  to  the  throne  of  England.  It 
was  clear  that  for  many  years  he  had  been 
double  in  his  dealings  with  his  king  and  the 
Pope.  Suspicion  began  to  mutter  in  the 
chamber,  the  court,  the  street.  At  length  the 
displeasure  of  Henry,  who  was  wont  to  hold 
his  ministers  responsible  for  the  success  of 
what  business  soever  was  committed  to  their 
charge,  grew  hot  against  his  favorite,  and  he 
sent  to  him  a  message  demanding  the  sur- 
render of  the  great  seal  of  the  kingdom. 
The  same  was  taken  away  and  conferred  on 
Sir  Thomas  More,  while  Wolsey  was  ordered 
to  leave  the  court  and  retire  to  Asher.  To 
the  proud  spirit  of  the  Cardinal,  his  fall  was 
like  that  of  Lucifer.  He  was  obliged  to  see 
his  magnificent  palace  of  York  Place  seized 
by  the  king,  who  had  so  long  been  his  in- 
dulgent and  partial  master.  Finding  himself 
suddenly  stripped  of  most  of  his  worldly  pos- 
sessions, the  fallen  minister  dismissed  his  suite  ; 
but  many  of  his  servants,  notably  Thomas 
Cromwell,1  chose  to  adhere  to  the  fortunes  of 


'It  is  to  the  faithful  Cromwell  that  the  great 
Cardinal,  in  the  midst  of  his  sore  distress  and 
heart-break,  pours  out  his  anguish  in  the  oft- 
quoted  paragraph  from  Henry  the  Eighth: 

"Hear  me,  Cromwell; 
And — when  I  am  forgotten,  as  I  shall  be; 
And  sleep  in  dull  cold  marble,  where  no  mention 
Of  me  more  must  he  heard  of — say,  I  taught  thee, 
Say,  Wolsey — that  once  trod  the  ways  of  glory, 
And  sounded  all  the  depths  and  shoals  of  honor — 
Found  thee  a  way,  out  of  his  wreck,  to  rise  in ; 
A  sure  and  safe  one,  though  thy  master  miss'd  it. 


him  who  had  always  treated  them  with  kind- 
ness and  liberality. 

After  Wolsey  was  thus  driven  into  retire- 
ment, he  showed  himself  more  worthy  of  honor 
than  at  any  previous  period  of  his  life.  He 
lived  among  the  subordinate  clergy,  and  de- 
meaned himself  in  no  wise  haughtily-.  But 
at  times,  his  old  love  of  splendor  revived,  and 
flashed  out  like  the  fire  of  a  passion.  The 
anger  of  the  king  was  rekindled  against  him, 
and  he  was  arrested  under  a  charge  of  high 
treason.  It  soon  became  clear  that  he  could 
not  survive  the  ruin  of  his  fortunes  and  fame. 
When  the  officers  came  to  convey  him  to  the 
Tower,  they  found  him  already  sick  of  an- 
guish and  despair.  On  the  third  day's  jour- 
ney they  reached  the  abbey  of  Leicester, 
where  they  were  obliged  to  pause  with  their 
dying  prisoner.  To  the  abbot  the  broken 
Wolsey,  when  entering  the  gate  of  the  mon- 
astery, said:  "My  father,  I  am  come  to  lay 
my  bones  amongst  you."  He  was  borne,  with 
a  certain  tenderness  which  Death  always  de- 
mands of  those  who  serve  him,  to  a  bed  within, 
and  there,  on  the  29th  of  November,  1530,  he 
expired. 

The  consummation  of  the  king's  wishes  as 
it  respected  the  divorcement  of  Catharine  and 
the  marriage  of  Anne  Boleyn  was  still  post- 
poned. In  1532  Henry,  ever  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  purpose,  made  a  second  visit  to 
Francis,  whose  sympathy  and  aid  he  now  de- 
sired to  gain.  The  two  monarchs  met  near  Bou- 
logne and  entertainments  were  given  by  each 
to  the  other.  At  one  of  these  fetes  it  was  con- 
trived that  Anne  Boleyn  should  dance  with 
the  French  king.  The  latter  was  so  captivated 
by  her  manner  that  he  gave  her  a  splendid 
jewel  as  a  token  of  his  appreciation,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  banquet  promised  Henry  to 

Mark  but  my  fall,  and  that  that  ruin'd  me. 
Cromwell,  I  charge  thee,  fling  away  ambition; 
By  that  sin  fell  the  angels ;  how  can  man  then, 
The  image  of  his  Maker,  hope  to  win  by  it? 
Love  thyself  last;  cherish  those  hearts  that  hate 

thee; 

Corruption  wins  not  more  than  honesty. 
Still  in  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  peace, 
To  silence  envious  tongues.     Be  just  and  fear  not; 
Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim'st  at  be  thy  country's, 
Thy  God's,  and  truth's;   then,  if   thou  fall's!   O 

Cromwell, 
Thou  fall'st  a  blessed  martyr." 

—King  Henry  the  Eighth,  Act  III;  Scene  2. 
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no  effort  to  promote  his  interest  in  pro- 
curing so  elegant  a  lady  for  his  queen.  When 
the  English  monarch  returned  ID  London  he 
resolved  to  carry  out  his  purpose,  the  dilatory 
Church  to  the  contrarv  notwithstanding.  He 
accordingly  had  a  secret  marriage  performed 
with  Anne,  and  then  pressed  the  matter  of 
his  divorce  from  Catharine.  In  the  following 
year  Cranrner  was  made  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  try  the  va- 
lidity of  the  king's  first  marriage.  An  ecclesi- 
astical court  was  formed  at  Dunstable,  and  the 
cause,  after  a  trial  of  two  weeks'  duration, 
was  submitted  to  the  judges.  A  decision  was 
rendered  that  the  marriage  with  Catharine  had 
been  null  and  void  from  the  beginning.  One 
of  the  most  serious  consequences  of  the  ver- 
dict was  that  the  Princess  Mary,  born  to  the 
king  and  Catharine  in  1516,  was  thus  ren- 
dered illegitimate.  So  shocking  a  consequence 
might  have  had  some  weight  in  deterring  most 
men  from  the  consummation  of  a  plot  against 
the  reputation  of  their  own  offspring.  But 
such  a  motive  weighed  not  a  feather  with 
Henry  VIII.,  who,  on  the  whole,  may  be  set 
down  as  the  most  obstinate  and  willful  king 
that  ever  sought  a  hollow  excuse  for  the  grat- 
ification of  his  passions. 

Within  three  days  after  the  adjournment 
of  the  court  at  Dunstable,  the  marriage  of 
Henry  and  Anne  Boleyn  was  publicly  ratified 
by  the  coronation  of  the  latter  as  queen  of 
England.  Albeit  the  discarded  Catharine 
sought  by  every  means  in  her  power  to  pre- 
vent the  carrying  out  of  the  scheme  by  which 
she  was  dethroned.  In  vain  she  pleaded  with 
the  king  that  she  had  ever  been  a  faithful  and 
dutiful  wife.  Thus  much  Henry  freely  and 
publicly  acknowledged.  But  his  conw 
would  not  let  him  live  longer  in  marital  rela- 
tions with  his  brother's  widow  !  For  the  peace 
of  his  soul  he  must  put  her  away.  In  vain 
she  strove  to  defend  herself  before  the  court. 
Her  cause  was  predetermined.  Finding  her- 
self displaced  from  her  royal  seat,  she  retired 
to  the  seclusion  of  Ampthill,  near  Wolnirn, 
and  there  resided  until  her  death  in  the  year 
1536. 

Thus,  in  a  passion  whim  of  the  Enirli-li 
king,  was  laid  the  train  for  another  eccl. -ia~ 
tical  explosion.  It  \vas  not  to  be  supposed 
that  Rome  would  sit  by  quietly  and  see  her 


mandates  set  at  iiauL'ht  l>y  the  contumacious 
sovereign  of  a  petty  island.  Pope  Clement 
was  angry  and  perplexed.  For  lil'teeii  years 
the  Holy  Fathers  had  already  been  compelled 
by  the  political  condition  of  Kurope  to  sus- 
pend their  vengeance  against  the  Lutheran 
heretics.  Recently,  however,  through  the  me- 
diation of  Clement,  peace  had  been  concluded 
between  France  and  Germany.  The  Empe- 
ror had  solemnly  promised  in  return  for  the 
good  offices  of  the  Pope  to  undertake  the  ex- 
tirpation of  heresy  in  the  Imperial  dominions. 
Here  now  was  another  complication  come  to 
vex  the  spirit  and  distract  the  purposes  of 
Rome.  And  all  for  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  Boleyn  !  Would  that  Sir  Thomas  be- 
fore her  birth  had  been  at  the  bottom  of  the 
English  Channel !  Every  circumstance  con- 
spired to  make  the  Emperor  a  firm  supporter 
of  his  aunt,  the  discarded  queen  of  England. 
Therefore  Rome  must  stand  by  the  Emperor 
and  stand  by  Catharine  and  maintain  the  va- 
lidity of  her  marriage,  with  its  corollary,  the 
legitimacy  of  the  Princess  Mary.  Hence,  also, 
the  Church  must  set  her  seal  of  condemnation 
upon  the  king's  union  with  Anne  Bolevn. 

This  royal  lady  within  three  months  after  her 
coronation  presented  her  liege  with  a  daughter, 
to  whom  the  king,  in  honor  of  his  mother, 
gave  the  name  of  Elizabeth.  An  issue  was 
thus  squarely  made  up  in  the  court  of  destiny. 
Either,  first,  Catharine  of  Aragon  was  legally 
married  to  Henry  Tudor,  and  is  now  right- 
fully queen  of  England,  and  her  daughter 
Mary  legitimate  heiress  to  the  crown  of  that 
realm  ;  and  as  a  consequence  the  king's  mar- 
riage with  Anne  Boleyn  was  illegal,  and  that 
lady  now  wears  the  crown  of  another  and  has 
given  to  her  lord  a  daughter  under  the  ban  of 
the  Church  and  society:  or,  secondly,  the 
marriage,  of  Henry  with  his  dead  brother's 
wife  was  unhallowed  and  accur-ed  liv  the 
canon  of  holy  Church,  her  wearing  of  the 
English  crown  an  affront  to  sanctity,  her 
daughter  born  out  of  wedlock ;  and  inferen- 
tially,  the  marriage  of  her  rival  a  legitimate 
transaction,  and  that  rival's  daughter  the  right- 
ful heiress  of  the  crown. 

Never  was  a  cause  more  sharply  defined. 
Rome  iiin.it  take'  one  -ide  of  the  (juestion, 
and  Henry  ninxt  take  the  other.  There  was 
no  alternative.  It  looked  from  the  first  like 
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another  disruption  of  tin-  Church.  Here  wa- 
(he  English  kill".'  defying  the  Tope's  authority. 
Here  was  Craiiincr,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Constituting  an  ecclesiastical  court  and  prc»uni- 
ing  to  decide  a  cause  iVoni  which  even  the 
Tope's  -Treat  legate,  Campeggio,  had  shrunk 
with  indecision.  Meanwhile  the  triumphant 
Henry,  who  had  so  recently  heen  honored 
with  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith, 
awaited  grimly  the  action  of  Koine,  and  Anne 
Boleyn,  with  the  little  Elizabeth  on  her  knee, 
sat  by  his  side. 

After  some  hesitation  Pope  Clement  issued 
a  decree  declaring  the  validity  of  the  marriage 
of  Catharine  of  Aragon  with  Henry  of  Eng- 
land. This  was  like  thrusting  a  pike  into  the 
side  of  a  bear.  The  bear  rose  in  anger  and 
lifted  his  paw  for  battle.  The  English  parlia- 
ment was  summoned  and  a  counter  decree  was 
passed  by  that  body,  declaring  the  king's 
supremacy  over  the  Church  of  England,  and 
annulling  the  papal  authority  in  the  island. 
It  was  enacted  that  all  the  revenues  hitherto 
paid  into  the  coffers  of  Rome  should  be  di- 
verted to  the  royal  treasury.  By  these  radical 
measures  the  English  Church  from  political 
considerations  haying  their  origin  in  the  per- 
sonal character  and  conduct  of  the  king  was 
brought  into  a  conflict  as  direct,  and  pro- 
nounced as  that  by  which  the  Church  of  Ger- 
many had  been  arrayed  against  Rome.  Two 
years  after  the  issuance  of  the  Pope's  decree 
another  parliament  passed  an  act  for  the  dis- 
establishment of  the  monasteries  and  nunneries 
of  England  ;  and  these  institutions  to  the  num- 
ber of  three  hundred  and  seventy-six,  together 
with  the  enormous  properties  which  had  been 
heaped  therein  by  ages  of  superstition  came 
under  the  control  of  the  king.  Another  act 
was  added  by  which  the  English  people  were 
required  to  subscribe  a  document  binding 
themselves  to  recogni/e  and  observe  the  former 
parliamentary  edict  establishing  the  king's 
authority  as  the  head  of  the  Church.  A  com- 
mission was  appointed  to  carry  this  act  to  the 
people  and  obtain  their  signatures  thereto. 

Meanwhile,  in  !.">:',:;.  u  hilc  the  question  of  the 
king's  divorce  was  still  pending.  Sir  Thomas 
More,  the  chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  had 
refused  his  assent  to  that  measure;  in  CO 
quenee  of  this  he  resigned  his  office  and  retired 
to  private  life  in  Chelsea.  Here  in  the  fol- 


lowing year  he  wa.«  found  liv  the  commis-ion- 
ers  of  parliament  and  reijtiired  to  take  an  oath 
to  ivcogni/e  Henry  as  the  head  of  the  Church, 
and  (he  oti'-|  iln_'  of  Anne  Holevn  as  heiress 
apparent  to  the  KiiL'lish  throne.  This  Sir 
Thomas  refused  to  do.  In  July  of  \;>,\b  he 
was  arrested  ami  brought  to  trial.  IJcinir  con- 
demned to  death  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower  to 
await  the  day  of  his  execution.  No  one  under 
such  circuni.-tances  ever  behaved  with  more 
heroic  dignity.  He  passed  the  last  night  of 
his  life  with  his  family,  from  whom  he  parted 
tenderly,  and  then  prepared  himself  for  the 
block.  When  the  ax  was  about  to  fall  he 
made  a  sign  to  the  executioner  to  pause  for  a 
moment,  while  he  carefully  moved  his  fine 
beard  to  one  side,  saying,  as  he  did  so,  "Pity 
that  should  be  cut ;  that  has  not  committed 
treason."  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  also 
refused  to  sign  the  parliamentary  edict,  and 
like  Sir  Thomas  was  sent  to  the  block  for  his 
refusal. 

Although  the  king  had  his  will,  and  the 
Pope,  absorbed  with  his  project  of  crushing 
the  Lutheran  Reformation,  seemed  unable  to 
prevent  the  disruption  of  England,  it  was  not 
long  until  the  rosy  bed  of  the  successful  Henry 
was  planted  with  thorns.  For  his  young  queen 
soon  lost  his  affections  and  confidence  by  the 
same  means  whereby  she  had  gained  them. 
Her  French  manners,  her  accomplishments 
and  wit,  were  very  charming  to  her  royal 
lover  at  the  first;  but  when  he  saw  her  vi- 
vacity freely  expended  for  the  enjoyment  of 
others,  he  was  struck  with  a  mortal  jealousy. 
The  spirits  of  Anne,  even  while  the  infant 
Elizabeth  was  in  her  arras,  ran  over  with 
profusion,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  she 
found,  in  the  society  of  the  English  court- 
iers, an  unwarranted  degree  of  pleasure.  It 
was  said  that  she  became  unduly  intimate 
with  the  Lords  Brereton  and  Norris,  as  well 
as  with  Smeaton.  the  king's  musician.  Henry 
first  lost  all  interest  in  the  quern,  and  then 
had  her  arrested  on  a  charge  of  disloyaltv 
to  himself  and  to  womanhood,  and  confined 
in  the  Tower,  from  which,  in  May  of  1536, 
she  was  lirought  forth  to  her  trial.  A  com- 
inis-ion.  headed  by  her  uncle,  the  I>nke  of 
Norfolk,  was  appointed  to  hrar  tl; 
The  fallen  queen  protested  her  innocence  to 
the  last;  but  her  protestations,  supported  as 
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they  were  by  most  but  not  all  of  the  testi- 
mony, were  of  no  avail.  She  was  condemned 
and  beheaded,  and,  as  if  this  were  not 


enough,  the  infant  Elizabeth  was  declared  ille- 
gitimate I 

Before  the  axe  had  fallen   on  the  beauti- 
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ful  neck  of  Anue  Boleyn,  Henry  had  already 
found  a  solarr  for  his  marital  misfortunes  in 
a  new  wurintli  which  had  been  kindled  in 
the  royal  breast  by  the  lady  Jane  Seymour, 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  a  noble- 
man of  Wiltshire.  To  her  the  king  was 
married  on  the  very  next  day  after  the  be- 
heading of  Anne.  The  new  queen's  temper, 
hanging  midway  between  the  austerity  of 
Catharine  and  the  lightness  of  Anne,  was 
well  adapted  to  the  difficulties  and  perils  of 
her  situation.  It  is  not  the  business  of  II i>- 
tory  to  complicate  the  annals  of  the  world  by 
the  obtrusion  into  the  same  of  conjecture-. 
History  deals  not  with  if.  Her  verbs  are  in 
the  indicative  and  mostly  in  the  preterite. 
Perhaps,  if  Queen  Jane  had  lived,  the  future 
conduct  of  her  erratic  and  willful  lord  might 
have  been  more  conformable  to  the  authorized 
standard  of  morals  and  propriety.  As  it  was, 
she  gave  birth  to  a  son,  and  died  within  a 
year  of  her  marriage. 

Henry  had  now  had  sufficient  experience 
not  to  indulge  in  unseemly  grief  for  such  a 
trifle  as  the  loss  of  a  wife.  He  had  also 
come  to  observe  that  there  are  marriages 
good  and  marriages  bad — some  politic  and 
others  imprudent.  Wherefore,  in  making  his 
fourth  selection,  he  was  guided  rather  by 
policy  than  by  passion.  He  was  now  aided 
in  the  choice  of  a  spouse  by  the  great  Chan- 
cellor Cromwell — that  same  Thomas  Crom- 
well into  whose  ears  had  been  poured  the 
dying  lamentations  of  the  fallen  Wolsey,  but 
now  risen,  somewhat  on  the  ruins  of  that  dig- 
nitary, to  a  position  of  the  greatest  influence. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  English 
Reformation,  which  had  thus  far  been  a  po- 
litical movement,  began  to  feel  the  force  of 
those  moral  causes  which  had  been  operative 
for  twenty  years  in  Germany.  Cromwell 
was  a  veritable  Protestant.  King  Henry  had 
broken  with  the  Pope,  and  renounced  the 
authority  of  that  potentate,  and  declared  the 
independence  of  the  English  Church,  but  he 
still  claimed  to  be  a  good  and  loyal  Catho- 
lic— a  better  Catholic  i'oi>ooth  than  the  Pope 
himself.  In  order  to  bring  his  master  over 
from  this  way  of  thiiikiii.tr,  and  to  utilize  the 
rupture  between  him  and  Rome,  and  to  turn 
the  same  to  the  general  advantage  of  Protest- 
antism, Cromwell  now  conceived  the  design 


of  uniting  the  king  with  a  (li-rmnn  princess. 
He  accordingly  procured  the  arti-t  lUIUn. 
to  paint  a  portrait  of  the  Duchess  Anne  of 
Cleves,  and  presented  the  picture  to  tin  king. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  minuter  and  the 
artist  conspired  to  interpret  the  pri IK-CMS  to 
the  royal  eye  and  imagination  in  such  man- 
ner as  was  most  likely  to  stir  his  alleged  affec- 
tions. At  any  rate,  the  ruse  succeeded. 

Without  waiting  for  a  personal  interview 
the  king  sent  a  message  to  Germany  demand- 
ing the  lady's  hand  in  marriage.  She  came 
and  was  seen.  Sight  dispelled  the  illusion. 
The  duchess  was  so  little  like  the  picture 
that  Henry  could  with  difficulty  be  persuaded 
to  fulfill  his  contract.  Then  the  further  dis- 
covery came  that  the  now  royal  lady  was 
disgracefully  ignorant  and  devoid  of  manners. 
What  should  Henry  VIII.,  who  knew  not 
German,  who  from  childhood  had  sunned  him- 
self in  the  splendor  of  a  rather  magnificent 
court,  who  had  enjoyed  the  society  of  the 
accomplished  and  vivacious  Anue  Boleyn,  do 
with  this  somber  and  stupid  creature  whom 
Cromwell  had  imposed  upon  him  ?  The  Chan- 
cellor soon  found  that  to  perpetrate  a  fraud 
on  Henry  Tudor  was  a  business  more  perilous 
than  profitable.  Upon  him  the  anger  of  the 
disgusted  king  first  fell  with  terrible  weight. 
Cromwell  was  arrested,  charged  with  disloy- 
alty to  his  master,  tried,  condemned,  and 
beheaded.  Parliament  was  then  summoned 
and  the  proposition  for  another  divorce  laid 
before  the  body.  Nor  was  there  any  difficulty 
in  procuring  a  decree  by  which  the  recent 
marriage  was  annulled.  The  edict  contained 
a  clause  giving  to  both  the  king  and  queen 
the  right  to  marry  again — a  privilege  of  which 
he  rather  than  she  was  likely  to  take  an  early 
advantage. 

The  great  space  of  two  weeks,  however, 
was  permitted  to  elapse  before  the  king  was 
sufficiently  in  love  to  take  another  wife.  But 
after  a  fortnight  he  saw  and  was  enamored  of 
the  lady  Catharine  Howard,  niece  of  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk.  The  new  favorite  was  immediately 
brought  to  court  and  wedded  to  the  king. 
Almost  immediately,  however,  he  discovered 
that  his  choice  had  been  made  with  more  haste 
than  discretion.  The  conduct  and  character  of 
the  new  queen  were  found  to  be  so  disgraceful 
as  really  in  this  instance  to  justify  the  course 
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of  the  king  in  thrusting  her  from  him.  His 
anger  stopped  not  with  the  project  of  divorce, 
but  was  kindled  against  the  life  of  the  sinful 
Catharine.  She  was  arrested  and  condemned, 
and  on  the  12th  of  February,  1542,  was  sent 
to  the  same  fate  which  the  more  virtuous 
Anne  Boleyn  had  met  six  years  before. 

In  the  next  year,  Henry  for  the  sixth  time 
sought  happiness  by  wedlock.  His  ardor  was 
now  somewhat  cooled,  and  appears  to  have 
waited  on  his  judgment.  After  some  delib- 
eration he  chose  for  his  queen  the  lady  Cath- 
arine Parr,  widow  of  Lord  Latimer.  Like 
Jane  Seymour,  the  new  spouse  was  a  woman 
of  discretion  and  character.  She  obtained  and 
held  an  ascendency  over  the  king's  mind,  and 
an  influence  in  his  counsels  during  the  remain- 
ing four  years  of  his  life. 

More  important  than  the  marital  infelic- 
ities of  this  royal  personage  were  the  move- 
ments which  meanwhile  had  taken  place  in  the 
kingdom. 

The  abolition  of  the  monasteries  and  the 
consequent  dispersion  of  the  monks  created  a 
serious  disturbance  in  different  parts  of  the 
realm.  In  1534  a  certain  Elizabeth  Barton, 
known  as  the  Maid  of  Kent,  pretending  to 
receive  revelations  from  heaven,  stirred  up  a 
revolt  in  her  native  country.  Hardly  had  the 
insurrection  been  quelled  when  two  others  in 
Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire  broke  out,  and 
were  only  suppressed  after  considerable  loss  of 
life.  Of  course  these  revolts  were  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  papacy,  and  in  their,  suppression 
the  king  was  obliged  to  play  the  part  of  a  Prot- 
estant. His  open  rupture  with  Rome  led  at 
length  to  an  alliance  between  himself  and  the 
Protestant  princes  of  Germany  ;  but  their  pur- 
poses being  to  reform  the  religion  of  Europe 
and  his  merely  to  humiliate  the  Pope  and 
weaken  the  influence  of  the  Emperor,  the 
Anglo-German  alliance  soon  came  to  naught. 

Meanwhile  the  Pope  put  forth  his  utmost 
endeavors  to  bring  Henry  and  his  kingdom  to 
shame.  A  legate,  the  Cardinal  de  la  Pole,  was 
sent  into  England  for  the  express  purpose  of 
stirring  up  discord  and  inciting  rebellions. 
The  baseness  of  this  proceeding  was  increased 
by  the  fact  that  the  Cardinal  was  second  cousin 
to  the  king,  and  had  been  educated  at  his  ex- 
pense. A  kind  of  treasonable  correspondence 
was  established  between  the  papal  malcontents 


in  Knirlaiul  and  their  allies  on  the  continent. 
But  the  danger  of  such  business  proved  to  be 
greater  than  its  profit.  Henry  VIII.  was  as 
able  in  all  respects  as  he  was  unscrupulous  in 
many,  and  woe  to  the  conspirator  who  had  the 
misfortune  to  fall  into  his  power.  Pole  kept 
himself  carefully  in  a  safe  retreat  in  Flanders, 
but  his  two  brothers  were  taken  in  England, 
condemned  and  executed.  Even  the  Cardinal's 
mother,  the  aged  Countess  of  Salisbury,  and 
last  representative  of  the  great  family  of  Plan- 
tagenet,  was  put  to  death ;  for  she  had  received 
a  letter  from  her  son ! 

The  revolts  which  had  been  stirred  up  by 
the  monks,  expelled  from  their  old  rookeries 
in  the  monasteries,  had  so  embittered  the  king 
that  he  now  determined  to  exterminate  monas- 
ticism  by  suppressing  the  remaining  religious 
houses  in  the  kingdom,  and  turning  their  rev- 
enues into  the  royal  treasury.  The  decree  of 
1536,  by  which  three  hundred  and  seventy-six 
of  the  monasteries  had  been  disestablished, 
was  leveled  against  the  smaller  institutions 
only.  The  king  now  decided  to  attack  the 
larger  as  well.  In  1539  the  parliament,  in 
conformity  with  Henry's  wishes,  passed  an 
edict  against  all  the  monasteries  and  nunneries 
of  England.  In  vain  did  the  friars  and  their 
supporters  of  the  papal  party  endeavor  to  re- 
tain their  hold  upon  their  vast  accumulations. 
Whenever  the  king  felt  the  need  of  additional 
authority,  a  pliant  parliament  would  pass  the 
required  decree.  The  royal  prerogatives  rose 
from  stage  to  stage,  from  one  arbitrary  meas- 
ure to  another,  until  at  last,  in  1545,  an  edict 
was  passed  by  which  Henry  was  empowered  to 
seize  the  revenues  of  the  university.  This  act, 
however,  was  never  carried  into  effect ;  but  its 
non-execution  is  attributed  rather  to  the  good 
sense  and  moderation  of  Queen  Catharine  Parr 
than  to  any  forbearance  on  the  part  of  the 
king. 

Before  the  unfulfilled  measure  last  referred 
to,  namely,  in  1541,  Henry  had  gratified  his 
passion  for  royal  meetings  by  the  project  of 
an  interview  with  his  nephew,  James  V.,  of 
Scotland.  Elaborate  preparations  were  made 
for  the  repetition  at  York  of  such  scenes  as  the 
king  and  Francis  had  witnessed  at  Calais  in 
the  heyday  of  their  youth.  When  the  ap- 
pointed time  arrived,  Henry  and  his  court  re- 
paired to  the  place  of  meeting.  But  the  king 
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of  the  Scots  ciinif  not.  It  MM  in  transpired  that 
the  Scottish  clergy,  already  betraying  that  dis- 
position to  meddle  in  the  all'airs  of  state  tor 
which  tliev  were  ever  afterward  proverbial,  hud 
persuaded  their  king  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  such  a  heretic  and  soeial  monster  as  Heiiry 
of  England.  Learning  of  the  cause  of  the 
facts  in  the  premises,  the  English  king  became 
so  enraged  that  he  declared  war  against  his 
nephew.  Scotland  was  invaded  by  a  royal 
army,  and  the  forces  of  James  V.  were  met 
and  overwhelmingly  defeated  in  the  battle  of 
Solway  Moss.  The  disaster  was  so  great  and 
the  nature  of  James  so  sensitive  to  the  shock 
that  he  sank  down  under  his  grief  at  the  ca- 
lamity which  had  befallen  the  kingdom,  and 
died  in  December  of  1542.  His  death  reduced 
the  House  of  Stuart  almost  to  extinction ;  for 
the  hopes  of  the  dynasty  now  fluttered  on  the 
rapid  breath  of  the  baby  princess,  afterwards 
Mary  Qeeen  of  Scots,  who  was  but  seven  days 
old  when  her  father  expired, 

As  soon  as  Henry  learned  that  his  nephew 
was  dead,  he  laid  a  plan  for  the  union  of  the 
two  kingdoms  by  the  betrothal  of  his  son  Ed- 
ward and  the  little  princess,  Mary.  This  meas- 
ure, however,  was  resisted  by  the  Scots,  who 
were  desirous  of  maintaining  their  independ- 
ence. Neither  by  force  nor  artifice  could  he 
succeed  in  bringing  them  to  his  way  of  thinking. 

In  the  course  of  time  peace  was  concluded 
between  England  and  the  Empire;  but  the 
reconciliation  between  Henry  and  Charles, 
merely  glossed  over  their  long-standing  enmity. 
The  settlement  which  they  effected  embraced 
the  project  of  an  invasion  of  France.  Armies 
were  raised  in  both  countries,  and  the  king 
and  the  Emperor  joined  each  other  with  their 
forces  near  Calais.  The  invasion  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far,  however,  until  Francis  made  over- 
tures of  peace.  In  the  business  that  ensued, 
the  blunt,  and  half-honest  Henry  was  com- 
pletely overreached.  The  Dominican  frinr 
who  was  sent  by  Francis  to  negotiate  with  the 
allied  monarchs,  managed  to  conclude  a  sepa- 
rate peace  with  the  Emperor,  who  withdrew 
his  army  and  left  his/nVwf,  the  king,  to  make 
what  terms  he  could  with  the  crafty  Francis. 
Henry  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  the 
possession  of  Boulogne,  which  he  had  taken 
from  the  French.  Two  years  afterwards, 
namely,  in  154fi.  peace  was  made  between 
VOL.  ii.—  :;;) 


France  and  England.  Jt  •  i-d  that 

Boulogne  should  remain  in  the  hand.-  of  tin- 
English  lor  the  >paee  nt'  eight  yeai-,  and  .-hould 
then  revert  on  the  payment  of  a  ran>om. 

Henry  VIII.  had  now  grown  old  and  cor- 
pulent and  ill-tempered.  Nothing  pleased  him 
any  more.  In  his  dotage  he  returned  to  tin- 
study  of  those  theological  questions  to  which 
some  of  his  earlier  years  had  been  devoted. 
His  disposition  became  more  and  more  distem- 
pered, and  his  tyranny  over  the  people  more 
capricious  and  intolerable.  He  spent  his  time 
in  devising  some  cruel  exaction  and  discussing 
with  the  queen  some  of  the  insoluble  dogmas 
of  the  Church.  The  suspicion  might  well  be 
entertained  that  he  sought  to  entangle  her  in 
the  meshes  of  some  net  in  which  she  might  be 
dragged  to  condemnation.  But  she  proved 
equal  to  the  perversity  of  her  cross  old  lord, 
and  opposed  to  him  only  her  patience.  Only 
on  a  single  occasion — such  is  the  tradition  of 
these  disputes — did  she  forget  herself  and 
speak  with  undue  warmth,  and  for  this  she 
narrowly  escaped  being  brought  to  trial. 

As  for  others  less  discreet,  they  suffered  the 
full  penalty  of  their  opposition.  The  Duke  of 
Norfolk  and  his  son,  Lord  Surrey,  fell  under 
the  tyrant's  displeasure  and  were  imprisoned 
in  the  Tower.  Both  by  their  accomplishments, 
talents,  and  loyalty  had  won  the  favor  of  the 
English  people,  and  the  father  had  been  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  king's  favorites,  even 
since  the  first  years  of  his  reign.  Their  offense 
now  consisted  in  the  fact  that  they  were  Cath- 
olics and  might  for  that  reason  be  suspected 
of  opposition  to  young  Edward,  Prince  of 
Wales,  whom  the  king  had  named  as  his  suc- 
cessor. Already  the  Princess  Mary,  daughter 
of  Catharine  of  Aragon,  was  looked  to  as  the 
representative  of  the  Catholic  interest  in  Eng- 
land. There  was,  however,  no  evidence  that 
the  noblemen  in  prison  had  been  guilty  of 
any  disloyal  act.  The  worst  charges  which 
could  be  brought  againM  Lord  Surrey  were 
that  he  spoke  Italian,  and  that  for  that  reason 
he  was  probably  a  correspondent  of  Cardinal  de 
la  Pole!  Ibis  was  deemed  sufficient.  He  was 
condemned  and  executed  in  January  of  1.VJ7. 
Before  the  close  of  the  month  his  lather  was 
also  condemned ;  but  II«  who  knocks  with  im- 
partial summons  at  the  peasant's  hut  and  the 
palace  of  the  king  was  come.  Before  the  day 
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for  the  execution  of  Norfolk  arrived  the 
-wheezing,  dropsical,  and  relentless  old  despot 
who  for  nearly  thirty-eight  years  had  occupied 
the  throne  of  England,  expired  with  his  crimes 


unfinished.    The  Duke  of  Norfolk  thus  escaped 
the  block. 

So  far  as  his  abilities  extended  Henry  pro- 
vided for  the  succession.     He  established  the 
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same  to  his  son  Edward.  Plis  two  daughters  i 
had  both  hern  declared  illegitimate,  himself  a 
party  to  tin-  declaration.  Nevertheless  he  pro- 
vided  in  his  will  that  in  case  of  the  death 
without  heirs  of  Ivl ward  the  crown  should 
descend  first  to  .Mary  anil  then  to  Elizabeth. 
He  further  provided  that  in  case  of  the  death 
without  heirs  of  all  three  of  his  children  (which 
very  thing  was  destined  to  occur)  then  the 
succession  should  be  to  the  heirs  of  his  younger 
sister,  the  Duchess  of  Brandon,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  heirs  of  his  elder  sister  Margaret, 
the  queen  of  Scotland.  The  latter,  after  the 
death  of  her  husband,  James  IV.,  had  been 
married  to  the  Earl  of  Angus.  The  daughter 
born  of  this  union  became  the  mother  of  that 
Lord  Henry  Darnley  who  played  such  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  after  history  of  Scotland. 
So  far  as  the  religious  history  of  England 
is  concerned,  the  great  fact  belonging  to  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  was  the  rupture  with 
Rome  and  the  consequent  establishment  of  the 
English  Church.  It  will  readily  be  perceived 
that  the  so-called  Reformation  in  England  con- 
sisted chiefly  in  the  organic  separation  from 
the  mother  Church.  True  it  is  that  the  real 
Reformers,  the  followers  of  Wickliffe,  were  all 
the  time  at  work ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  these 
progressive  spirits  were  opposed  and  persecuted 
by  the  king  and  his  government.  The  Lol- 
lards were  the  special  objects  of  his  displeas- 
ure. Against  them  in  the  early  part  of  his 
reign  some  of  his  most  tyrannical  measures 
were  adopted.  In  later  years,  however,  when 
his  antagonism  to  Rome  became  more  pro- 
nounced and  bitter,  and  the  political  necessi- 
ties of  his  situation  drew  him  into  a  natural 
union  with  all  Rome's  enemies,  his  rigor 
towards  the  real  Protestants  relaxed.  Still 
Henry  was  by  nature  a  persecutor  and  bigot. 
He  caused  many  persons  to  be  burned  for 
heresy;  and  in  general  it  may  be  said  as  sum- 
ming up  the  results  of  his  policy  that  the  evils 
of  his  reign  were  intended  and  the  good  acci- 
dental. If  he  commanded  the  Church  service 
to  be  given  in  English  it  was  liecause  the 
monks  preferred  Latin.  If  he  permitted  the 
translation  of  the  Bible  it  was  because  the 
1'ope  forbade  the  work.  If  the  actual  Refor- 
mation trained  ground  during  his  reign  it  was 
against  his  wishes  and  brought  about  through 
the  agency  of  Cranmer,  who  was  sincere  in 


favoring  a  cause  which  Henry  espoused  only 
through  spite  and  through  hatred  of  the  cause 
opposed. 

After  the  ten  years'  truce,  established  in 
1538,  France  enjoyed  a  brief  interval  of 
peace.  The  fu.-t  subsequent  disturbance  oc- 
curred when  the  Emperor  Charles,  desiring 
to  make  his  way  from  Spain  to  the  Nether- 
lauds,  sought  and  obtained  the  privilege  of  go- 
ing thither  through  the  kingdom  of  Francis. 
In  return  for  this  favor,  the  Emperor  agreed 
to  reward  the  French  king  by  restoring  to 
him  the  province  of  Milan.  But,  after  hav- 
ing passed  safely  through  France  to  the  Low 
Countries,  Charles  neglected  and  refused  to 
fulfill  his  bargain.  War  was  accordingly  re- 
newed in  1542.  It  was  in  the  progress  of 
this  struggle  that  Henry  VIII.  espoused  the 
Imperial  cause,  and  joined  his  armies  with 
those  of  the  Empire  in  the  invasion  of 
France.  How  the  wily  Francis  managed  to 
break  up  the  league  of  his  enemies,  and  to 
conclude  a  separate  peace  with  the  Emperor, 
leaving  the  blatant  Henry  without  support  at 
Boulogne,  has  already  been  narrated.  For 
several  years  a  desultory  and  indecisive  con- 
flict was  kept  up  between  the  armies  of 
France  and  England;  but  in  the  summer  of 
1546  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  the  terms 
of  which  Henry,  after  the  space  of  eight 
years,  was  to  surrender  Boulogne,  and  to  re- 
ceive therefor,  during  the  interim,  an  an- 
nual stipend  of  a  hundred  thousand  crowns. 

Neither  of  the  high  contracting  parties  was 
destined  to  see  the  fulfillment  of  the  con- 
tract. In  January  of  the  following  year, 
Henry  paid  the  debt  of  nature,  and,  in  the 
following  March,  Francis,  who  had  long  suf- 
fered in  the  consuming  fires  of  a  fever  which 
had  rendered  his  temper  and  conduct  intol- 
erable, ended  his  checkered  career.  Of  the 
great  trio,  who  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  in  one  of  the  most  stirring  epochs  in 
the  history  of  the  world  had  divided  the  prin- 
cipal European  kingdoms  among  themselves, 
only  the  Emperor  Charles  remained  to  com- 
plete the  drama  in  monologue.  That  monarch 
had  still  eleven  years  of  vitality  in  which  to 
carry  out  his  project  for  the  religious  pacifi- 
cation of  Europe,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
universal  empire. 

None  ever  was  doomed  to  greater  disap- 
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pointmeut  than  he.  After  the  death  of  Lu- 
ther, the  Council  of  Trent  fell  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Italian  and  Spanish  prelates,  and 
they  in  their  turn  being  directed  by  the  Pope 
passed  a  declaration  that  the  traditions  of  the 
Holy  Catholic  Church  were  of  equal  authority 
with  the  Bible.  Such  an  edict  made  recon- 
ciliation with  the  Protestants  impossible.  It 
was  against  this  very  doctrine  that  Luther 
had  thundered  his  denunciations;  but  the 
declaration  of  the  council  was  to  the  Pope 
and  Emperor  most  palatable.  The  latter 
now  prepared  to  suppress  the  great  German 
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heresy  by  force.  Before  he  could  do  so, 
however,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should 
break  the  power  and  disrupt  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Smalcaldic  League.  The  army  of 
this  union  now  numbered  about  forty  thou- 
sand men.  At  the  juncture  of  which  we 
speak,  Charles  was  at  Ratisbon  with  a  small 
force  of  Spanish  soldiers.  He  had  ordered 
two  other  armies,  one  from  Flanders  and  the 
other  from  Italy,  to  join  him,  but  neither  had 
arrived.  Nor  is  it  improbable  that,  if  the 
chiefs  of  the  Smalcaldic  League  had  been  in 
harmony,  and  had  acted  in  proper  concert, 
the  haughty  monarch  might  have  been  hum- 


bled and  driven  from  the  country.  But  Fred- 
erick of  Saxony  and  Philip  of  Hesse,  less 
able  in  the  field  than  in  the  council,  withheld 
their  consent  that  Hchertlin,  the  general  of 
the  league,  should  fall  upon  the  Emperor. 

The  opportunity  was  lost.  The  Imperial 
reinforcements  joined  the  forces  of  Charles, 
and  he  made  ready  for  battle.  Just  as  hos- 
tilities were  about  to  begin,  Duke  Maurice 
of  Saxony  renounced  the  Protestant  faith, 
seized  the  Saxon  electorate,  and  went  over 
to  the  Emperor.  Presently  afterwards,  his 
cousin,  John  Frederick,  to  whom  the  terri- 
tory rightfully  belonged,  raised  an  army, 
drove  Maurice  out  of  the  disputed  country, 
but  was  unable  to  hold  it  against  the  forces 
of  Charles.  So  serious  was  the  shock  occa- 
sioned by  this  defection,  that  Duke  Ulric  of 
Wiirtemberg  followed  the  example  and  sub- 
mitted to  Charles.  The  Free  cities  of  Ulm, 
Augsburg,  Strasburg,  and  several  others,  were 
drawn  in  the  wake,  and  Schertlin's  forces  were 
so  reduced  in  numbers  as  to  be  unable  to  offer 
any  serious  resistance  to  the  progress  of  the 
Imperial  troops.  All  of  Southern  Germany 
was  presently  overrun,  and  Catholic  authority 
was  restored  without  a  serious  conflict. 

While  Henry  VIII.  lay  dying  at  White- 
hall, and  Francis  I.  was  tossing  with  his- 
fever  in  Versailles,  Charles  V.,  victorious  in 
the  South,  was  preparing  for  an  invasion  of 
Northern  Germany.  Marching  thither,  in  the 
spring  of  1547,  he  met  and  defeated  the  army 
of  John  Frederick  of  Saxony  at  Miihlberg  on 
the  Elbe.  The  elector  himself,  who  was  so 
enormously  corpulent  that  he  had  to  mount 
his  horse  by  means  of  a  ladder,  was  easily 
run  down  and  captured  by  the  Imperial  cav- 
alry. The  full-grown  bigot,  who  for  many 
years  had  sat  silent  in  the  breast  of  Charles 
V.,  now  uttered  his  voice.  A  court  was 
constituted  to  try  John  Frederick  for  his 
heresy  and .  other  crimes.  At  the  head  of 
this  court  was  set  the  famous,  or  rather  in- 
famous, Fernando  Alvarez,  DUKE  OF  ALVA, 
one  of  the  most  cruel  and  bloody-minded  of 
the  many  criminals  of  that  description  bred 
and  turned  loose  upon  Europe  in  the  early 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  A  soldier 
from  his  boyhood,  a  hater  of  Infidels,  de- 
scended from  Palfeologus — one  of  the  Em- 
perors of  Constantinople — trained  in  the  worst 
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school  of  a  bigoted  Church,  exemplar  of  tin- 
worst  vices  (if  his  times,  hr  now,  in  tin-  thirty- 
ninth  year  of  hi-  si.-'1,  calm-  ll|nili  tin-  stage 
in  his  true  character,  ami  began  to  dabble  his 
sleek  uhite  hands  in  tin-  blond  of  the  innocent. 

John  Frederick  was  condemned  to  death. 
and  but  for  the  solemn  protest  of  the  other 
German  princes  the  sentence  would  have  been 
•carried  into  speedy  execution.  As  it  was,  his 
Saxon  territories  were  stripped  away,  and  given 
to  the  religious  turn-coat,  Maurice  of  Saxony. 
Frederick  remained  true  to  his  convictions, 
went  to  prison,  and  there  passed  the  remain- 
ing five  years  of  his  life.  Like  many  another 
hero  of  his  type,  he  had  a  wife  of  the  same 
mettle  with  himself.  When  the  Imperial  army 
approached  Wittenberg,  she  assumed  the  de- 
fense of  her  husband's  capital,  and  only  sur- 
rendered when  compelled  to  yield  by  over- 
whelming numbers.  On  gaining  possession 
•of  the  city,  the  Duke  of  Alva  urged  the 
Emperor  to  burn  the  remains  of  Luther  and 
.scatter  the  ashes  to  the  winds.  The  answer 
of  Charles  was  of  a  sort  in  some  measure  to 
redeem  his  forfeited  fame:  "I  wage  no  war 
against  the  dead." 

It  was  now  apparent  that  no  prince  of  the 
League  would  be  able  to  stay  the  progress  of 
the  Imperial  arms.  The  next  to  fall  before 
the  storm  was  Philip  of  Hesse.  This  person- 
age, sincere  in  his  Protestantism,  was  thrift}' 
in  his  politics.  He  earnestly  sought  a  recon- 
ciliation with  the  Emperor,  and  expressed  by 
word  and  conduct  his  willingness  to  gain  that 
monarch's  favor  by  heavy  sacrifices  and  great 
concessions.  Charles  stated  the  conditions  to 
be  the  destruction  of  all  the  Heasian  fortresses 
•excepting  Cassel,  the  payment  of  a  fine  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  florins  of  gold,  and 
a  petition  for  pardon,  sought  by  Philip  on  his 
knees.  To  all  of  this  the  Landgrave  consented. 
But,  when  it  came  to  begging  the  Emperor's 
pardon,  the  suppliant,  a  shrewd  man  of  the 
world,  had  the  misfortune  to  smile  while  per- 
i<  Tiuiug  the  ridiculous  ceremony.  Hereupon, 
the  Emperor  fell  into  a  passion.  "I'll  teach 
you  to  laugh,"  said  he.  True  to  his  broken 
word,  he  ordered  Philip  to  be  sci/.ed  and  sent 
to  prison.  And  years  elapsed  before  the  un- 
fortunate duke  escaped  from  confinement. 

In   this  conquest  of  Germany   Charles  V. 
acted  after  the   manner  of  a  foreign   invader. 


True,  he  was  the  son  of  Philip  and  the  grand- 
son of  Maximilian,  a  (lirniiiii  KmpiTor  almost 
by  birth,  ami  altogether  by  the  voice  of  t In- 
Imperial  electors;  hut  his  education  and  dis- 
position alike  were  esM-ntially  Spanish,  and  he 
appears  to  have  regarded  hi-  own  paternal 
dominion-!  as  an  ignoble  and  heniieal  land, 
very  fit  for  conquest  and  spoliation.  There 
now  remained  between  him  and  the  complete" 
mastery  of  Northern  as  well  as  Southern  ('••  r- 
many  only  the  PrnteMant  city  of  Magdeburg. 
The  reduction  of  this  stronghold  was  intrusted 
to  Maurice  of  Saxony,  and  the  Emperor  re- 
tired into  Bavaria.  On  his  way  through  the 
country  his  Spanish  soldiers  were  loosed  to 
have  their  will  on  the  suffering  people,  whom 
they  insulted  and  robbed  ti'l  their  appetite 
was  satiated.  It  became  a  bitter  reflection 
with  the  German  princess,  Catholfe  as  many 
of  them  were,  that  they  themselves  by  their 
votes  had  elevated  to  power  the  monstrous 
tyrant  who  now  gloried  in  despoiling  his  own 
land  and  wasting  her  cities  with  fire  and  sword. 
Having  at  length  satisfied  himself  with  the 
!  reduction  of  Germany,  the  Emperor,  in  1548, 
I  published  a  decree  known  as  the  Augsburg 
Interim  in  which  the  Protestants  were  granted 
the  lay  communion  in  both  bread  and  wine. 
Their  priests  were  permitted  to  marry,  but 
the  remaining  doctrines  and  forms  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church  were  to  be  observed  by  all  until 
what  time  the  tedious  council  of  Trent,  now 
removed  to  Bologna,  should  render  its  decis- 
ions. After  three  years  that  body  of  prelates 
again  assembled  at  the  place  of  first  conven- 
tion, and  it  was  clear  that  many  of  the  mem- 
bers under  the  inspiration  of  the  Emperor 
himself  were  sincerely  anxious  to  effect  an 
accommodation  with  the  Protestants.  But 
Pope  Julius  III.,  who,  in  the  preceding  year, 
namely,  in  1550,  had  succeeded  Paul  III.  ia 
the  papacy,  rallied  the  Spanish  and  Italian 
cardinals  and  bishops,  and  thus  maintained  the 
ascendency  of  the  will  and  purpose  of  Home. 
While  the  Emperor  was  thus  baffled  by 
the  council,  he  had  the  mortification  to  sec 
his  Aug.-burg  Interim  rejected  by  both  Cath- 
olics and  Protestants.  By  the  former  it  ,ras 
declared  infamous  to  make  any  concession  to 
the  German  race  of  heretics,  and  I  y  the  latter 
the  concessions  made  in  the  Emperor's  procla- 
'  mation  were  regarded  as  few,  feeble  and  insnffi- 
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cient.  In  the  midst  of  his  perplexities,  Charles 
appears  to  have  begun  to  despair  of  the  virtue 
of  human  artairs  aiid  the  merit  of  Imperial 
rank.  His  desires  were  now  turned  to  the 
question  of  the  succession.  He  became  anx- 
ious that  the  crown  of  the  Empire  should  de- 
scend to  his  son  Philip.  More  than  twenty 
years  previously,  namely,  in  1530,  his  brother 
•Ferdinand  had  been  elected  king  of  Germany, 
and  this  election  was  regarded  as  foreshadow- 
ing a  succession  to  the  Imperial  crown  in  the 
event  of  Charles's  death.  True  it  was  that  the 
electoral  princes,  several  of  whom  had  been 
Protestants,  were  now  reduced  to  so  degraded 
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a  position  as  to  be  ill  able  to  resist  the  Em- 
peror's purpose,  but  it  was  clear  that  in  so  doing 
they  would  receive  the  support  of  Ferdinand. 
What  the  event  might  have  been  it  were 
vain  to  conjecture.  Before  the  issue  could  be 
made  up  and  decided  by  a  Diet,  such  start- 
ling news  was  carried  to  the  Emperor's  ears  as 
drove  out  his  current  purpose  and  demanded  all 
his  energies.  The  news  was  from  Magdeburg. 
Against  that  city  the  Prince  Maurice  had  led 
the  Imperial  army.  But  the  Protestant  au- 
thorities within  the  walls  had  made  all  proper 
measures  for  defense.  The  place  was  provis- 
ioned and  garrisoned  as  if  for  an  endless  siege. 
When  Maurice  arrived  and  summoned  the  city 


to  surrender,  he  was  answered  with  contempt. 
To  every  demand  the  same  answer  was  re- 
turned. Nor  did  the  prince's  threats  avail 
more  than  his  persuasions.  The  citizens  hurled 
at  him  the  epithet  of  "Traitor!"  And  traitor 
he  was;  for  he  had  betrayed  the  Protestanism 
of  Germany  into  the  hands  of  Rome  and  her 
servants. 

These  upbraidiugs  and  the  consciousness  of 
his  base  attitude  toward  his  country,  soon  told 
on  the  nature  of  Maurice.  He  already  had  a 
deep-seated  cause  of  offense  at  the  hands  of 
the  Emperor,  for  that  monarch  had  sent  Philip 
of  Hesse,  father-in-law  of  Maurice,  to  prison  for 
smiling !  and  in  prison  he  still  lay  in  ignominy 
and  shame.  Here  were  the  materials  for  a 
second  revolution  in  the  politics  and  religion 
of  Maurice.  First  a  Protestant,  then  a  Cath- 
olic, he  now  conceived  the  design  of  going 
back  to  the  cause  and  profession  of  Protestant- 
ism, and  of  carrying  with  him  so  much  of  the 
Imperial  resources  as  should  make  the  cold  heart 
of  Charles  shudder  with  alarm,  and  the  very 
foundations  of  the  Empire  tremble. 

The  event  was  equal  to  the  plan.  With 
complete  reticence  Maurice  executed  his  pur' 
poses.  He  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Henry 
II. ,  son  and  successor  of  Francis  I. ,  of  France, 
to  whom  he  promised  the  province  of  Lorraine 
with  the  cities  of  Toul,  Verdun,  and  Metz,  in, 
return  for  his  assistance  against  the  Empire. 
Having  completed  his  plan,  he  suddenly,  in 
the  spring  of  1552,  raised  the  siege  of  Metz, 
wheeled  about  and  marched  with  all  speed 
against  Charles,  who,  apprehending  no  dan- 
ger, had  established  his  court  at  Innsbruck. 
Strange  was  the  spectacle  which  was  now  pre- 
sented. The  Emperor  instantly  divined  that 
his  only  hope  of  safety  lay  in  flight.  Not  a 
moment  was  to  be  lost  in  extricating  himself 
from  the  German  snare.  Maurice  had  seized 
the  mountain  passes,  and  nothing  remained 
for  Charles  but  the  perils  of  the  Alps.  With, 
only  a  few  followers  he  fled  from  Innsbruck, 
and  through  the  desolations  of  a  storm  by 
night  made  his  way  into  the  mountains.  The 
silent  Nemesis  had  suddenly  risen  in  specter- 
like  majesty  and  marshaled  him  out  of  sight. 
The  genius  of  terror  was  loosed  in  Catholic 
Germany.  The  Council  of  Trent  broke  up 
and  fled,  and  John  Frederick  and  Philip  of 
Hesse  came  forth  from  prison.  Never  was  a 
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revolution  more  complete,  sudden,  and  over- 
whelming. The  Protestant  CHUM'  suddenly 
rose  like  a  prostrate  giant  from  the  dust,  and 
the  papal  faction  shrank  into  the  shadows. 

It  will  he  remembered  that  the  Emperor, 
by  his  scheme  to  set  up  his  son  Philip  a-  In- 
successor,  had  aroused  the  antagonism  of  King 
Ferdinand.  The  latter  now  gladly  cooperated 
with  Maurice  in  finishing  the  work  which  the 
Saxon  prince  by  his  great  defection  had  so 
well  begun.  The  two  leaders,  acting  in  con- 
junction, now  convoked  a  German  Diet  at 
Passau.  So  tremendous  had  been  the  revul- 
sion in  public  opinion,  and  so  complete  the 
change  in  the  aspect  of  affairs  that  the  bishops 
as  well  as  the  secular  princes  who  attended 
the  Diet  were  constrained  to  admit  that  the 
suppression  of  Protestantism  by  force  was  an 
impossibility.  Thus  much  being  admitted  the 
conclusion  of  a  peace  was  easy.  Neither  the 
Pope  nor  the  council  was  any  longer  deferred 
to  by  the  electors,  who  were  set  in  their  pur- 
pose to  make  an  end  of  the  religious  conflicts 
of  Germany.  The  Treaty  of  Passau  was  accord- 
ingly concluded.  The  basis  of  the  settlement 
was  the  Augsburg  Confession  of  Faith.  Who- 
ever accepted  the  articles  of  that  creed  should 
no  more  be  disturbed  in  his  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  worship.  All  minor  questions  were 
referred  for  decision  to  a  subsequent  Diet. 

Before  this  action  of  the  German  electors 
the  great  schemes  of  Charles  V.  melted  into 
vapor.  At  first  he  refused  to  sign  the  treaty, 
but  he  was  no  longer  master  of  the  situation. 
The  Protestant  leaders  increased  their  armies 
and  prepared  to  renew  the  war.  The  Crescent 
of  Islam  again  rose  above  the  Hungarian  hori- 
zon. With  a  determination  worthy  of  a  better 
cause  the  Emperor,  now  safe  in  his  Spanish 
dominions,  organized  his  forces  and  sought  to 
recover  his  lost  ascendency.  Before  the  close 
of  the  year  1552  he  advanced  into  Lorraine 
and  laid  siege  to  Metz.  But  a  paralysis  fell 
upon  all  his  movements.  Pestilence  broke  out 
in  the  camp,  and  the  rigors  of  winter  increased 
the  hardships  of  the  Imperialists.  At  length 
the  siege  was  abandoned,  and  the  war  was 
transferred  to  other  quarters.  It  was  clear 
that  the  power  of  the  Empire  in  Germany  was 
broken  forever.  The  struggle  was  continued 
in  a  desultory  way  by  certain  of  the  Catholic 
princes,  but  with  no  prospect  of  ultimate  suc- 


cess. Thus  did  Albert  of  l'>r.iii<leiibur_r.  who 
in  a  spirit  of  wantonness  and  destruction  made 
an  expedition  into  Saxony  and  Fr;me<miu, 
marking  his  way  with  burning  and  slaughter. 
In  July  of  1553  his  career  was  suddenly 
checked  by  Maurice  of  Saxmiy,  wlm  met  and 
defeated  him  iii  the  decisive  battle  of  S: 
hausen.  In  the  moment  of  victory,  ho\\. 
Maurice,  who  had  performed  so  nw.-terly  a 
part  in  the  drama  of  his  times,  received  a  mor- 
tal wound,  from  which  he  died  two  days  after 
the  battle. 

The  overthrow  of  his  ablest  supporter  at 
Sivershausen  brought  new  discouragement  to 
the  Emperor.  He  saw  his  Imperial  star  sink- 
ing to  the  horizon.  It  appeared,  no  doubt,  to 
his  despotic  imagination  that  the  fabric  of  the 
world  was  going  to  wreck  around  him.  He 
gave  up  Germany  to  her  fate.  He  agreed 
that  his  brother  Ferdinand  should  convene  the 
Diet  provided  for  by  the  treaty  of  Passau. 
Accordingly,  in  September  of  1555,  that  body 
assembled  in  Augsburg. 

In  the  mean  time  Popes  Julius  and  Marcel- 
linus  had  been  looking  on  from  the  Eternal 
City  with  feelings  of  mortal  dread  and  senti- 
ments of  unquenchable  anger.  When  the 
Diet  convened  at  Augsburg  the  papal  legate 
was  present  trying  in  vain  to  reverse  the  logic 
of  events  and  to  send  the  half-liberated  world 
back  to  its  old  slavery.  But  the  effort  could 
not  succeed.  The  morning  of  the  New  Era 
had  really  dawned.  A  Religious  Peace  was 
concluded  which  was  now  more  than  a  name. 
Freedom  of  worship  and  equality  of  rights 
before  the  law  were  freely  and  fully  granted. 
And  the  Church  property  which  had  followed 
the  Protestant  revolt  was  retained  by  the  ad' 
herents  of  the  new  religion.  It  was  provided, 
however,  that  if  any  Catholic  abbot  or  bishop 
should  henceforth  renounce  the  ancient  faith 
in  favor  of  the  reformed  doctrine  the  estates 
which  he  controlled  should  remain  to  the 
Mother  Church. 

It  is  to  modern  times  and  will  ever  remain 
a  matter  of  surprise,  that  even  in  this  rather 
liberal  settlement  of  the  religious  troubles  in 
('< Tmany  the  principles  of  a  Inn-  n-furm.  of  a 
genuine  emancipation  of  the  human  mind  and 

cnii-ciei ,   were  still  unrecognized.      A  clause 

was  put  into  the  treaty,  that  the  people  should 
not  change  their  faith  until  the  prince  had  first 
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dianged  his!  Thus,  in  substance,  was  reasserted 
by  the  Reformers  themselves  that  very  doctrine 
which  they  had  renounced  at  the  outset  as  uu- 
biblical  and  opposed  to  reason.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  under  the  rule  adopted,  the  people  of 
the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine  were,  in  the  age 
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following  the  Diet  of  1555,  obliged  to  change 
their  faith  fonr  times  from  Catholic  to  Prot- 
estant, and  back  again,  in  a  vain  endeavor  to 
conform  to  the  beliefs  of  their  successive  rulers ! 
Such  facts  as  these  may  well  lead  us  to  in- 
quire for  a  moment  into  the  true  nature  of  the 


Reformation.  The  trouble  with  the  Reform 
party  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  that  it  pro- 
ceeded unconsciously  under  one  principle  of 
action,  and  openly  avowed  another.  One  motive 
was,  so  to  speak,  hidden  in  the  breast  of  the 
movement,  and  another  was  given  forth  as  the 

reason  of  the  in- 
surrection. In/oci, 
the  Reformation 
tended  to  one  re- 
sult ;  in  its  avowed 
principles,  to  an- 
other. The  Re- 
formers said  that 
they  set  them- 
selves against  the 
authority  of  the 
Church  only  be- 
cause that  author- 
ity had  become 
abusive.  They 
admitted  the  prin- 
ciple of  authority 
almost  as  abso- 
lutely as  the 
Mother  Church 
herself.  They 
claimed  to  fight 
against  the  abuses 
of  authority  only. 
But  in  fad  the 
movement  was 
against  the  prin- 
ciple of  authority. 
Thus  the  Reform- 
ers were  soon  ob- 
liged to  disown  the 
logical  results  of 
their  own  work. 
The  actual  ten- 
dency was  to  eman- 
cipate men  from 
ecclesiastical  and 
dogmatic  thrall- 
dom  ;  but  this  the 
Reformers  durst 

not  allow.  They  were  afraid  to  admit  the  doc- 
trine of  religious  freedom.  They  denied  that 
their  labors  were  to  that  end.  They  affirmed 
that  their  work  was  to  substitute  a  legitimate 
for  an  illegitimate  authority  in  the  Church. 
But  what  was  a  legitimate  authority  ?  Should 
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the  Cliurrli  decide  that  question  for  lier.-clf.' 
If  so,  that  was  what  Rome  had  said  from  the 
beginning,  anil  I'roteManiism  was  already  on 
the  high  road  to  run  the  same  career  as  Ca- 
tholicism had  run,  and  to  arrive  ut  the  same 
miserable  end.  For,  .-uppose  that  the  Church 
had  declared  her  authority,  and  the  individual 
judgment  and  conscience  rejected  the  decision, 

what  then?  Would  Protestantism  punish  and 
persecute  the  heretical  ?  Her  avowed  principles 
declared  that  she  must,  and  her  practice  SOOU 
showed  that  she  would.  And  for  more  than 
three  centuries  the  fatal  results  of  this  false 
assumption  of  authority,  which  in  the  very  na- 
ture of  a  genuine  Protestantism  can  not  exist, 
has  distilled  its  deadly  dews  in  the  world. 

As  a  result  of  this  misapprehension  or  cow- 
ardice on  the  part  of  the  Reformers,  the  new 
churches  which  they  established  in  those  coun- 
tries, that  fell  under  their  religious  sway,  be- 
came as  abusive  as  the  Mother  Church  had 
been  before  them.  True  it  is  that,  in  a  cer- 
tain moral  purity — a  certain  inner  cleanness 
of  the  organization — the  New  Church  was  bet- 
ter than  the  Old,  but  her  practices  were  equally 
abusive,  and  her  logic  worse;  worse,  because 
she  could  adduce  in  justification  of  her  con- 
duct no  major  premise  which  had  not  belonged 
to  Rome  for  centuries.  So  when  Protestant- 
ism, coming  into  the  ascendency  in  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  England,  began  to  commit, 
in  the  name  of  religion,  the  very  crimes  of 
which  Catholicism  had  been  guilty,  and  to 
justify  them  by  the  same  arguments,  it  was 
not  wonderful  that  sarcastic  Rome  turned  upon 
her  rival  a  withering  glance.  No  better  sum- 
mary has  ever  been  presented  of  the  whole  situ- 
ation than  that  given  by  the  candid  and  sober- 
minded  Guizot: 

"  What,"  says  he,  "are  the  reproaches  con- 
stantly applied  to  the  Reformation  by  its  ene- 
mies? Which  of  its  results  are  thrown  in  its 
face,  as  it  were,  as  unanswerable? 

"The  two  principal  reproaches  are,  first, 
the  multiplicity  of  sects,  the  excessive  license 
of  thought,  the  destruction  of  all  spiritual 
authority,  and  the  entire  dissolution  of  relig- 
ious society;  secondly,  tyranny  and  persecu- 
tion. 'You  provoke  licentiousness,'  it  has 
been  said  to  the  Reformers— 'you  produced  it ; 
and,  after  having  been  the  cause  of  it,  you 
wish  to  restrain  and  repress  it.  And  how  do 
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lent   mi-ail.-.       You    take    Ujiou    your.-elves,  too, 

to  punish  heresy,  and  that   by  virtue  of  an 
illegitimate  authority.' 

"If  we  take  a  review  of  all  the  principal 
charges  which  have  been  made  against  the 
Reformation,  we  shall  find,  if  we  set  aside 
all  questions  purely  doctrinal,  that  the  above 
are  the  two  fundamental  reproaches  to  which 
they  may  all  be  reduced. 

"These  charges  gave  great  embarrassment 
to  the  Reform  party.  When  they  were  taxed 
with  the  multiplicity  of  their  sects,  instead  of 
advocating  the  freedom  of  religious  opinion, 
and  maintaining  the  right  of  every  sect  to 
entire  toleration,  they  denounced  Sectarian- 
ism, lamented  it,  and  endeavored  to  find  ex- 
cuses for  its  existence.  Were  they  accused  of 
persecution?  They  were  troubled  to  defend 
themselves;  they  used  the  plea  of  necessity; 
they  had,  they  said,  the  right  to  repress  and 
punish  error,  because  they  were  in  possession 
of  the  truth.  Their  articles  of  belief,  they 
contended,  and  their  institutions,  were  the 
only  legitimate  ones;  and,  if  the  Church  of 
Rome  had  not  the  right  to  punish  the  Re- 
formed party,  it  was  because  she  was  in  the 
wrong  and  they  in  the  right. 

"And  when  the  charge  of  persecution  was 
applied  to  the  ruling  party  in  the  Reforma- 
tion, not  by  its  enemies,  but  by  its  own  off- 
spring; when  the  sects  denounced  by  that 
party  said :  '  We  are  doing  just  what  you 
did;  we  separate  ourselves  from  you,  just  as 
you  separated  yourselves  from  the  Church  of 
Rome' — this  ruling  party  were  still  more  at 
a  loss  to  find  an  answer,  and  frequently  the 
only  answer  they  had  to  give  was  an  increase 
of  severity. 

"The  truth  is,  that  while  laboring  for  the 
destruction  of  absolute  power  in  the  spiritual 
order,  the  religious  revolution  of  the  sixteenth 
century  was  not  aware  of  the  true  principles 
of  intellectual  liberty.  It  emancipated  the 
human  mind,  and  yet  pretended  still  to  govern 
it  by  laws.  In  point  of  fart  it  produced  the 
prevalence  of  free  inquiry ;  in  point  of  prin- 
cijili'  it  believed  that  it  was  substituting  a  le- 
gitimate for  an  illegitimate  power.  It  had  not 
looked  iij)  to  the  primary  motive,  nor  down  to 
the  ultimate  consequences  of  its  own  work. 
It  thus  fell  into  a  double  error.  On  the  one 
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side  it  did  not  know  or  respect  all  the  rights 
of  human  thought;  at  the  very  moment  that 
it  was  demanding  these  rights  for  itself,  it  was 
violating  them  towards  others.  On  the  other 
side,  it  was  unable  to  estimate  the  rights  of 


THE  PENITENT  OF  SAN  YUSTE. 
Drawn  by  Vierge. 


authority  in  matters  of  reason.  I  do  not  speak 
of  that  coercive  authority  which  ought  to  have 
no  rights  at  all  in  such  matters,  but  of  that 
kind  of  authority  which  is  purely  moral  and 
acts  solely  by  its  influence  upon  the  mind.  In 
most  reformed  countries  something  is  wanting 
to  complete  the  proper  organization  of  intel- 


lectual society,  and  to  the  regular  action  of 
old  and  regular  opinions.  What  is  due  to 
and  required  by  traditional  belief  has  not  been 
reconciled  with  what  is  due  to  and  required 
by  freedom  of  thinking;  and  the  cause  of 

this  undoubtedly  is 
that  the  Reformation 
did  not  fully  compre- 
hend and  accept  its 
own  principles  and 
results." 

The  Treaty  of 
Augsburg  ended  for 
a  while  the  religious 
war.  The  two  pro- 
digious schemes  of 
Emperor  Charles  to 
restore  the  union  of 
Christendom  under 
the  Pope,  and  to 
make  himself  the 
secular  head  of  Eu- 
rope, had  dropped 
into  dust  and  ashes. 
A  correct  picture  of 
the  workings  of  the 
mind  of  this  cold  and 
calculating  genius, 
as  it  turned  in  de- 
spair from  the  wreck 
of  its  dreams,  would 
be  one  of  the  most 
instructive  outlines 
of  human  ambition, 
folly,  and  disappoint- 
ment ever  drawn  for 
the  contemplation 
of  men.  Seeing  the 
Treaty  of  Augsburg 
an  accomplished 
fact,  the  Emperor 
determined  to  abdi- 
cate !  Precisely  a 
month  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  peace 
he  published  an  edict  conferring  on  his  son 
Philip  II.  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  On 
the  15th  of  the  following  January  he  resigned  to 
him  also  the  crowns  of  Spain,  Naples,  and  the 
Indies.  Then  taking  ship  for  the  Spanish  do- 
minions, he  left  the  world  behind  him  and  as 
soon  as  possible  sought  refuge  from  the  recol- 
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lection  of  his  own  glory  and  vanished  hopes  in 
the  monastery  of  San  Yn.-ie.  Here  lie  |ia-.-ecl 
the  remaining  two  years  of  hi-,  life  as  a  >«n  of 
Imperial  monk,  taking  part  with  the  hrothers 
in  their  daily  serviee,  working  in  the  gardens, 
submitting  to  flagellation,  watching  the  growth 
of  his  trees,  and  occasionally  corresponding 
with  the  dignitaries  of  the  outside  world. 

Sometimes  he  amused  himself  with  trifles. 
He  was  something  of  a  mechanician,  and  spent 
hours,  days,  and  weeks  in  the  attempt  to  reg- 


afterwards,  namely,  on  the  L'l-t  of  September, 
I.M*.  llie  ivhrar-al  lieeanie  an  actual  drama, 
and  the  principal  pei>onai:e  did  mil  join  in  the 
requiem.  For  he  had  gone  to  that  land  where 
the  voice  ot'  amliition  could  no  more  provoke 
to  action, 

"Or  flattery  soothe  the  .lull,  cold  ear  of  death." 
The  present  chapter  may  well  lie  concluded 
with  a  few  paragraphs  on  the  progress  of  the 
Reformation  in  Switzerland,  and  the  founding 
and  development  of  the  Order  of  the  .Jesuits. 


ZWINGLI'S  DEATH  AT  KAPPEL. 
Drawn  by 


ulate  two  clocks  so  that  they  should  keep  pre- 
cisely the  same  time.  "What  a  fool  I  have 
been!"  was  his  comment.  "I  have  spent  all 
my  life  in  trying  to  make  men  go  together, 
and  here  I  can  not  succeed  even  with  two 
pieces  of  dumb  machinery!"  As  he  felt  his 
end  approaching,  he  became  possessed  of  the 
grotesque  notion  of  witnessing  Aw  own  funeral  I 
He  accordingly  had  all  the  preparations  made 
for  that  event,  and  the  ceremony  carefully  re- 
hearsed, himself  taking  part,  joining  in  the 
chant  of  the  requiem,  and  having  himself 
properly  adjusted  in  the  coffin.  A  short  time 


The  first  of  these  events  is  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  life  and  teachings  of  JOHN  CAI/- 
VlN,  who  has  perhaps  conti-ilmted  more  than 
any  other  one  man  to  the  Protestant  theology 
of  the  world.  After  the  death  of  Zwiugli  on 
the  field  of  Kappel,  in  1-Vil,  the  direction  of 
Swiss  Protestantism  had  been  assumed  by  Will- 
iam Farel,  a  French  reformer  from  Dauphi- 
ney.  In  1">.">.">  the  reformed  service  was  adopted 
at  Geneva.  After  this  the  city  became  for  a 
season  a  kind  of  <">g  and  Magoir  of  religions. 
At  no  other  place  in  Euro|H>  did  the  license 
of  religious  opinion  run  into  such  excesses. 
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From  the  first,  the  leading  Geuevo.-c  iv- 
formors  adopted  a  code  and  creed  of  the  greatest 
severity.  Fur  a  while  the  fanatics  who  wci-e 
going  to  bring  in  the  millennium  by  the  sup- 
pression of  all  worldly  pleasure  were  in  the 
minority.  Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs 
when,  in  August  of  1536,  John  Calvin  ar- 
rived at  the  city  which  was  to  be  his  home  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  Farel  at  once 
sought  his  aid  ;  but  at  first  the  austere  theolo- 


JOHN   CALVIN. 


gian  withheld  his  sympathy.  Thereupon  the 
irate  Farel  proceeded  to  call  down  the  male- 
diction of  heaven  upon  the  recusant.  Calvin 
at  length  yielded  to  the  appeal,  took  up  his 
residence  at  Geneva  and  began  to  preach  and 
to  teach.  He  had  already  published  his  Insti- 
tutes of  Theology,  in  which  the  doctrines  and 
beliefs  of  Protestantism  were  formulated  into 
a  system.  In  the  year  following  his  arrival  at 
the  city  of  his  adoption,  he  brought  out  his 
Catechism,  presrntiiiLr  :i  summary  of  the  prin- 


ciples elaborated  in  the  Institutes.  In  the  next 
year  a  quarrel  broke  out  between  the  Gene- 
vese  preachers  and  the  secular  authorities  of 
the  city.  The  feud  became  so  bitter  that  Cal- 
vin and  Farel  were  banished.  The  former 
made  his  way  to  Strasburg,  where  he  was  wel- 
comed by  Bucer  and  made  the  pastor  of  a 
Church  of  fifteen  hundred  French  refugees. 

It  was  at  this  epoch  that  he  matured  his 
theological  views,  the  same  being  intermediate 
between  the  doctrines  of  Luther 
and  those  of  Zwingli.  In  1540 
he  married  Idelette  de  Bures, 
widow  of  an  Anabaptist.  After 
several  years  he  was  permitted  to 
return  to  Geneva,  where  he  was 
received  with  the  applause  of  the 
people.  What  may  be  called  the 
Presbyterial  system  of  church 
government,  was  now  formulated. 
Geneva  fell  under  the  general 
government  of  a  council,  and 
so  rigorous  were  the  methods 
adopted  that  the  city  is  said  to 
have  been  reduced  to  a  standard 
of  severe  morality,  unparallelled 
in  the  whole  history  of  civil  com- 
munities. A  consistory  was  ap- 
pointed to  hear  and  decide  all 
causes  of  complaint  respecting 
the  character  and  conduct  of  the 
citizens.  In  one  instance  a  man 
was  called  before  the  body  and 
severely  punished  for  laughing 
while  Calvin  was  preaching  a 
sermon. 

The  natural  austerity,  gloom, 
and  dolor  of  Calvin's  character 
were  reflected  in  his  theological 
system.  The  leading  tenets  of 
his  theology  may  be  briefly  sum- 
marized :  Man  is  by  nature  guilty  and  cor- 
rupt. The  first  man  was  made  upright  and 
holy.  From  this  estate  of  purity  and  bliss 
he  fell  and  was  damned,  with  all  the  race 
that  was  to  spring  from  his  loins.  Depravity 
and  corruption  were  thus  universally  dif- 
fused in  man.  All  men  are  obnoxious  to  the 
anger  of  God.  The  works  of  man  are  all 
sinful  and  corrupt.  Hence  the  human  race 
is  justly  condemned  under  the  judgment  and 
wrath  of  God.  Even  infants  come  into  the 
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world  under  this  condemnation.  They  have 
the  seed  of  sin  within  them.  Their  whole 
nature  is  a  seed  <>f  MU.  The  natural  condition 
of  the  human  race  is  in  every  respect  hateful 
and  abominable  In  the  Almighty.  The  remedy 
for  this  state  is,  in  ChriM.  He,  the  Sou  of 
God,  became  incarnate,  took  man's  nature  in 
union  with  his  own,  thus  combining  two 
natures  in  one  person.  By  his  humiliation, 
obedience,  suffering,  death,  rounvetion,  he 
redeemed  the  world  and  merited  salvation  for 
men.  The  believer  is  saved  by  a  union  with 
Christ  through  faith.  Faith  brings  repent- 
ance. Then  comes  the  mortification  of  the 
flesh  and  the  inner  revival  of  a  spiritual  life. 
The  decrees  of  God  are  from  everlasting  to 
everlasting.  They  are  immutable  and  eternal. 
Whatever  has  been,  is,  or  will  be,  was  pre- 
destined to  be  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world.  By  these  decrees  a  part  of  the  race  is 
foreordained  to  eternal  life,  and  another  part 
to  eternal  damnation.  Nor  is  the  will  of  man 
free  in  the  sense  that  by  its  own  action  it  may 
exercise  a  directing  influence  on  his  destiny. 
That  has  been  already  determined  and  decreed 
in  the  eternal  counsels  of  the  Most  High. 

Such  were  the  leading  doctrines  of  that 
system  of  which  Calvin  became  the  founder. 
The  system  took  hold  of  the  minds  and  hearts 
and  lives  of  those  who  accepted  it  with  the 
grip  of  fate.  No  other  code  of  religious  doc- 
trine ever  professed  by  any  branch  of  the 
human  family  laid  upon  mankind  such  a  rod 
of  chastisement.  The  natural  desires,  in- 
stincts, and  pleasures  of  the  human  heart 
fell  bleeding  and  died  under  the  wheels  of 
this  iron  car.  Human  nature  in  its  entirety 
was  crushed  and  beaten  as  if  in  a  mortar. 
The  early  Calvinists  in  Switzerland,  France, 
England,  and  Scotland  grew  as  relentless  and 
severe  as  the  system  which  they  accepted. 
No  such  religious  rigors  had  ever  been  wit- 
nessed in  the  world  as  those  which  prevailed 
where  the  Calvinistic  doctrines  flourished. 
Many  of  the  practices  of  the  Church  which 
became  organic  around  these  doctrines  were 
as  cruel  and  bloody  as  those  of  Rome.  Per- 
secutions were  instituted  which  would  have 
done  credit  to  the  Council  of  Constance  and 
the  days  of  John  Huss.  Michael  Servetus, 
a  Spanish  author  and  scholar,  who  had  op- 
posed the  theory  and  progress  of  Calvinism, 


fell  under  the-  di.-plca.Mire  of  the  (  ieii. 
theologian*,  and  was  charged  with  heresy. 
He  was  draped  ln-li.iv  tin-  municipal  coun- 
cil of  (Iciieva  in  I'ljli,  and  by  that  bo.lv 
was  condemned  to  death.  The  pn..-eeution 
was  conducted  by  Calvin  himself  in  the  spirit 
of  an  ini|ui-itor.  Servetns  wa>  condemned, 
taken  to  a  hill  a  short  distance  from  the 
city,  and  there  burned  alive.  His  books 
were  cast  into  the  flames  with  him.  Nor 
was  Calvin  unsupported  by  the  other  lie- 
formers  in  this  infamous  hiismc.-s.  The  mild 
Melanchthon  approved  the  act ;  so  did  Bucer. 
But  the  approval  of  Luther,  who  had  died  a 
few  months  previously,  could  never  have  been 
gained  for  such  a  deed. 

Not  only  in  his  own  country,  but  every- 
wliere  where  the  influence  of  Calvin  ex- 
tended, the  same  or  similar  scenes  were  wit- 
nessed. On  one  occasion  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  Lord  Somerset,  then  Protector  of  Eng- 
land, urging  him  to  destroy  the  "fanatic  sect 
of  Gospellers  by  the  avenging  sword  which 
the  Lord  had  placed  in  his  hands."  The 
English  Reformers  of  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury accepted  the  doctrines  of  Calvin,  and 
followed  his  lead  in  the  attempted  extermi- 
nation of  heresy.  Many  persons  were  put  to 
death  before  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
VHI.  In  1550,  Edward  VI.  being  then  on 
the  throne,  a  woman  was  burned  at  the  stake 
for  some  opinion  about  the  incarnation  of 
Christ.  To  his  credit,  the  king  hesitated  to 
sign  the  death  warrant,  but  finally  yielded  on 
the  authority  of  Oranmer! ' 

The  work  then  went  on  bravely  until  the 
times  of  Elizabeth,  during  whose  reign  one 
hundred  and  sixty  persons  were  burned  on  ac- 
count of  their  religion.  Seventeen  others  met 
a  similar  fate  under  James  I. ,  and  twenty  were 
sent  to  the  stake  by  the  Presbyterians  and 
Republicans  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  the  Reformers  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  having  once  made  the  fatal  mis- 
take of  taking  up  the  very  same  major  pre- 
mises under  which  Rome  had  all  the  time  been 
acting,  namely,  that  the  individual  judgment, 


1 A  hundred  years  afterwards  the  historian 
Fuller  commenting  on  this  diabolical  deed,  gays 
that  ilurinn  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  only  this 
woman  and  one  or  two  Arians  were  all  who  were 
jnrtltt  put  to  death  for  their  religious  opinion*/ 
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will,  and  conscience  might  be  properly  gov- 
erned, controlled,  and  coerced  by  church  au- 
thority, rushed  blindly  and  of  necessity  into 
the  same  abuses  and  crimes  of  which  Rome 
had  been  so  monstrously  guilty. 

Nevertheless,  the  Reformation  on  the  whole 
•conduced  greatly  to  the  emancipation  of  human 
thought  and  to  the  progress  of  civil  liberty. 
That  ecclesiastical  power  which  had  so  long  held 
the  world  in  thralldom  was  broken.  Though 
the  monstrous  assumption  of  the  right  of  the 
•Church  to  govern  the  human  mind  was  not 
renounced,  but  on  the  contrary  was  reasserted 
by  the  Reformers,  the  power  to  exercise  that 
* '  right "  was  first  weakened  and  then  destroyed. 
In  this  respect,  the  Reform  party  builded 
better  than  it  knew  or  willed.  It  set  the  exam- 
ple of  a  successful  insurrection  against  Rome, 
and  gave  to  others  the  precedent  for  a  success- 
ful insurrection  against  itself.  And  the  world 

has  been  by  so 
much  the  gainer. 
When,  by  and 
by,  Bacon  and 
Descartes,  the 
authors  of  the 
'  greatest  intel- 
lectual revolu- 
tion which  the 
modern  world 
has  witnessed, 
IX)YOLA-  came  upon  the 

stage,  they  found  the  fallow  ground  already 
ripped  up  by  the  plowshare  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  they  sowed  their  seed  in  a  soil  which 
otherwise  might  have  had  no  power  of  fecundity. 
But,  as  to  an  actual  reform  of  religion,  the  great 
revolt  of  the  sixteenth  century  did  less  than  it 
has  had  credit  for.  The  New  Church  in  Ger- 
many was  a  great  improvement  on  Romanism ; 
but  in  England  it  would  have  required  a  micros- 
cope to  discover  even  the  premonitory  symp- 
toms of  a  true  reform.  Again  the  words  of 
the  temperate  Guizot  may  be  adopted  and  ap- 
proved: "In  England  it  [the  Reformation] 
•consented  to  the  hierarchical  constitution  of 
the  clergy,  and  to  the  existence  of  a  Church 
us  full  of  abuses  as  ever  the  Romish  Church 
had  been,  and  much  more  servile." 

The  religious  revolt  was  now  an  accom- 
plished fact.  What  should  Rome  do  to  re- 
gain, to  restore,  her  lost  dominion?  One  of 


the  principal  measures  adopted  in  her  ex- 
tremity to  counteract  the  progress  of  the 
Reformation  was  the  propagation  under  her 
patronage  of  the  Order  of  Jesuits.  The 
germinal  idea  and  early  development  of  this 
famous  organization  must  be  ascribed  to 
the  founder,  IGNATIUS  DE  LOYOLA.  This 
celebrated  personage  was  born  at  Azcoytia, 
Spain,  in  1491.  His  youth  was  spent  in  the 
court  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  where  he 
served  as  a  page.  He  then  became  a  sol- 
dier, and  was  with  the  Spanish  army  in  the 
war  against  Portugal.  During  the  siege  of 
Pampeluna,  in  1521,  be  was  wounded,  and 
rendered  a  cripple  for  life.  He  spent  the 
days  of  a  tedious  recovery  in  reading  the 
lives  of  the  saints,  and  was  thus  turned  to 
the  contemplation  of  religious  subjects.  For 
a  while,  his  experiences  were  similar  to  those 
of  Luther  before  entering  the  convent.  In 
the  hope  of  saving  his  soul,  Loyola  adopted 
for  himself  the  hardest  discipline  of  monas- 
ticism.  He  fasted,  prayed,  scourged  himself, 
became  a  fanatic. 

In  the  midst  of  these  "spiritual  exercises," 
he  formed  the  design  of  founding  a  new  order 
of  religious  militia  with  its  head-quarters  in 
Jerusalem.  Preparatory  to  this  work,  he  made 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  City,  studied  after- 
wards at  Alcala  and  at  the  University  of  Paris, 
where,  at  the  age  of  forty-three,  he  took  his 
master's  degree.  He  then  gathered  a  few  fol- 
lowers, founded  his  order,  and  became  hence- 
forth merged  as  it  were  in  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
This  name  had  already  been  bestowed  on  an 
order  of  chivalry  established  by  Pope  Pius  H., 
in  1459,  and  was  now  reiippropriated  by  Igna- 
tius and  his  disciples.  These  bound  themselves 
by  a  vow  "to  the  death"  to  lead  forever  lives 
of  chastity  and  poverty.  On  the  morning  of 
the  15th  of  August,  1543,  in  the  crypt  of  the 
Church  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Martyrs,  at  Mont- 
martre,  Loyola  and  his  six  companions,  of 
whom  only  one  was  a  priest,  met  and  took 
upon  themselves  the  solemn  vows  of  their  life- 
long work.  They  renounced  all  worldly  dig- 
nities in  order  that  they  might  give  themselves 
up  without  reserve  to  the  cause  of  Christ. 

In  the  course  of  two  years,  the  society  in- 
creased from  seven  to  thirteen  members.  At 
the  first,  the  Order  was  rather  under  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Church;  but  at  length  the 
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brotherhood  was  received  \\itli  favor  by  1'iuil 
111.,  who  added  to  it.-  re-onives,  and  i_rave  to 
the  body  the  papal  sanction.  Ho  appointed 
I'icnv  Lcfeviv  and  Diego  Laynez,  two  of  tin- 
leading  members,  to  chairs  of  theology  in  the 
University  of  Sapian/.a,  at  Koine.  It  liecaine 
the  practice  of  the  brothers  of  the  Order  to 
spend  much  of  their  time  in  teaching  and  cate- 
chising the  children  of  the  Church  to  the  end 
that  heresy  might  die  for  want  of  a  soil  hi 
which  to  flourish.  At  this  juncture,  Cardinal 
Caraffa  and  a  few  other  ecclesiastics,  jealous 
of  the  fume  which  Ignatius  was  acquiring,  pre- 
ferred against  him  charges  of  heresy.  Here- 
upon, he  went  boldly  to  the  Pope,  demanded 
a  trial,  and  was  acquitted.  The  Holy  Father 
now  perceived,  or  thought  he  perceived,  in,  the 
new  Order  a  germ  which,  if  properly  developed, 
might  grow  into  a  power  capable  of  undoing 
the  Protestant  revolution.  He  accordingly  is- 
sued an  edict  for  the  opening  of  schools  in 
Italy,  the  same  to  be  placed  under  charge  of 
Jesuit  teachers.  Thus,  at  the  foundation  of 
Catholic  society  was  planted  the  seed  of  a  new 
influence,  destined  to  check  the  process  of  dis- 
solution, and  to  restore  in  some  measure  the 
solidarity  of  shattered  Rome. 

The  Society  of  Jesus  was  thenceforth  recog- 
nized as  the  chief  opposing  force  of  Protestant- 
ism. The  Order  became  dominant  in  deter- 
mining the  plans  and  policy  of  the  Romish 


Church.  The  brotherhood  grew  and  flour- 
ished. It  planted  its  chapters  first  in  I-' ranee, 
Italy,  and  Spain,  and  then  in  all  civilized 
lauds.  Tin-  success  of  tin  Order  was  phe- 
nomenal. It  became  u  power  in  the  world. 
It  sent  out  its  representatives  to  every  quar- 
ter of  the  globe.  Its  solitary  apostles  were 
seen  shadowing  the  thrones  of  Eurojx-.  They 
sought,  by  every  means  known  to  human  in- 
genuity, to  establish  and  confirm  the  tottering 
fabric  of  Rome,  and  to  undermine  the  rising 
fabric  of  Protestantism.  They  penetrated  to 
the  Indus  and  the  Ganges.  They  sought  the 
islands  of  the  sea.  They  traversed  the  deserts 
of  Thibet,  and  said,  "Here  am  I,"  in  the 
streets  of  Peking.  They  looked  down  into 
the  silver  mines  of  Peru,  and  knelt  in  prayer 
on  the  shore  of  Lake  Superior.  To  know  all 
secrete,  fathom  all  designs,  penetrate  all  in- 
trigues, prevail  in  all  counsels,  rise  above  all 
diplomacy,  and  master  the  human  race, — such 
was  their  purpose  and  ambition.  They  wound 
about  human  society  in  every  part  of  the  habi- 
table earth  the  noiseless  creepers  of  their  ever- 
growing plot  to  retake  the  world  for  the  Church, 
and  to  subdue  and  conquer  and  extinguish  the 
hist  remnant  of  opposition  to  her  dominion  from 
shore  to  shore,  from  the  rivers  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth. — Hereafter  the  traces  of  then-  work 
may  be  seen  in  every  part  of  the  now  widening 
web  of  history. 
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N  the  present  chapter  a 
sketch  will  be  presented 
of  the  general  progress 
of  events  in  the  leading 
states  of  Europe  during 
the  last  half  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  The  epoch 
will  embrace  the  period  from  the  accession 
of  Henry  II.  to  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII. 
(1547-1610),  in  French  history;  the  reigns 
of  Ferdinand  I.,  Maximilian  II.,  and  Rudolph 
II.  in  Germany;  the  Kli/ahethan  Age  in  En- 
gland, and  the  war  of  Spain  with  the  Neth- 
erlands. 

As  soon  as  the  fever-tossed  Francis  I.  was 


dead  the  French  crown  passed  to  the  head  of  his 
son,  HENRY  H.  This  prince,  like  his  father, 
was  brave,  gay,  generous,  and  profuse.  With- 
out the  great  talents  and  ambitions  of  Francis, 
the  new  sovereign  made  up  in  goodness  of 
temper  and  chivalrous  dispositions  what  he 
lacked  in  genius.  It  was  his  misfortune  to 
have  for  his  queen  the  celebrated  Catharine  de 
Medici,  and  his  good  fortune  that  this  after- 
wards detestable  woman  stood  as  yet  in  the 
shadows  of  the  throne  and  did  not  reveal  her 
true  character  until  after  her  husband's  death. 
It  was  at  this  epoch  that  Claude  of  Lorraine, 
better  known  as  the  Duke  of  Guise,  became  a 
prominent  character  in  the  history  of  his  times. 
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It  appears  that  Francis  I.  divined  something 
of  the  disposition  and  aspirations  of  the  Guises. 
A  short  time  before  his  death  he  called  to  his 


HENRY  II. 

bedside  the  Dauphin  Henry  and  bade  him  be- 
ware of  the  ambition  of  the  house  of  Lorraine. 
This  warning,  however,  had  no  effect  on 
Henry,  and  the  family  of  Guise  was  set  by 
him  in  great  favor.  Nor  did  the  admonition 


of  Francis  to  Henry,  not  to  recall  from  ban- 
ishment the  Constable  de  Montmorenci,  any 
more  avail  with  the  new  king  by  whom  the 
Constable  was  at  once  recalled  to  court.  It 
was  soon  apparent  that  of  all  the  monarchs  of 
the  period,  none  was  more  accessible  to  the 
influences  of  favoritism  than  the  good  natured 
Henry  II.  Among  the  group  of  court  moths 
that  now  fluttered  in  the  sunlight  of  Paris  and 
Versailles,  none  was  so  brilliant  as  Di- 
ana of  Poitiers.  More  than  others  she 
influenced  the  mind  of  the  king,  and 
thus  indirectly  controlled  the  affairs  of 
the  kingdom.  Witty,  brilliant, 
and  beautiful  as  she  was,  not- 
withstanding her  age  (for  she 
was  a  widow  and  many  years 
older  than  the  king),  she  re- 
tained the  freshness  and  vi- 
vacity of  her  youth,  and  was 
supposed  by  the  superstitious 
to  keep  her  ascendency  by  the 
arts  of  magic. 

In  the  second  year  of  his 
reign,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
entry  into  Paris,  grand  tourna- 
ments were  celebrated  in  honor 
of  the  king.  To  make  the 
spectacle  still  more  entertain- 
ing and  complete,  a  few  here- 
tics were  burned  alive  in  the 
presence  of  the  whole  court. 
The  scene  was  so  horrible  as 
almost  to  unhinge  the  reason 
of  one  not  accustomed  to  such 
pious  exhibitions.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  Henry,  greatly  to 
his  credit,  never  quite  recov- 
ered his  equilibrium  ;  for  ever 
afterwards  when  the  scene  was 
brought  to  mind,  he  was  ob- 
served to  shudder  as  if  about 
to  fall  in  a  spasm. 

It  will  be  remembered  that 
in  1552  a  war  broke  out  be- 
tween France  and  the  Empire. 
It  was  in  the  nature  of  this 
conflict  to  bring  Henry  into  alliance  with  the 
Protestant  party  in  Germany.  In  this  year  the 
king  led  an  army  into  the  eastern  provinces  of 
France,  seized  several  important  towns  belong- 
ing to  the  Empire,  and  threatened  others  with 
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capture,  until  what  time  the  Treaty  of  Passau 
was  effected,  and  the  league  with  the  Protestants 
necessarily  dissolved.  When  Philip  II.,  by  the 
abdication  of  his  father,  was  made  king  of  Spain 
and  the  Netherlands,  he  became  involved  in  a 
quarrel  with  Pope  Paul  about  certain  posses- 
sions on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps.  The 
Pope  appealed  to  Henry  for  assistance,  and 
hinted  to  that  mon- 
arch that  he  might  ob- 
tain as  his  reward  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  It 
appears  that  whatever 
may  have  been  the 
king's  wish  respecting 
this  royal  bait,  he  was 
urged  by  his  courtiers, 
especially  by  the  Duke 
of  Guise  and  his 
brother,  the  cardinal 
of  Lorraine,  as  well  as 
by  Diana  of  Poitiers, 
to  accept  the  offer  and 
make  war  on  Philip. 
The  king  yielded  to 
these  influences,  and 
an  army  was  sent  across 
the  Alps  under  com- 
mand of  Guise. 

The  expedition, 
however,  resulted  in 
disaster,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  duke  was  re- 
called by  the  critical 
condition  of  affairs  at 
home.  For  in  the  mean 
time  Philip  II.  had 
obtained  for  his  queen 
the  Princess  Mary  of 
England,  daughter  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  Cath- 
arine of  Aragon,  and 
now  heiress  presump- 
tive to  the  English 

crown,  and  with  her  aid  had  organized  an 
army  for  the  invasion  of  France.  The  move- 
ment began  by  the  siege  of  St.  Quentin,  into 
which  place  Coligny,  admiral  of  France  and 
nephew  of  Montmorenci,  had  thrown  himself 
with  a  small  body  for  defense. 

It  was  for  the  relief  of  this  place  and  to 
prevent  the  imminent   invasion  of  the  king- 


dom that  Guise  was  now  recalled  from  Italy 
and  the  Constable  sent  forward  to  rescue  his 
nephew  and  save  the  fortress.  A  reinforce- 
ment was  brought  to  the  relief  of  the  town. 
Montmorenci  then  attempted  to  withdraw  into 
the  interior,  but  the  Spaniards,  under  com- 
mand of  Emanuel  Philibert,  fell  upon  him, 
and  in  a  severe  battle  inflicted  an  overwhelm- 


BURNING  OF  HERKTICS  IN  PARIS. 

ing  defeat,  the  most  disastrous,  indeed,  which 
the  French  arms  had  suffered  since  the  battles 
of  Crecy  and  Poitiers.  Montmorenci  lost  four 
thousand  of  his  men  on  the  field.  For  the 
time  it  was  expected  that  Philibert  would 
march  directly  on  Paris;  but  the  king  of  Spain 
forbade  him  to  crown  his  campaign  with  so 
decisive  a  stroke,  and  ordered  that  the  siege 
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•of  St.  Queutiu  be  continued.  Tim •<•  weeks  of 
preeioii>  time  were  thus  nmsumed.  This  gave 
opportunity  to  the  terrified  Henry  and  his 
ministers  to  recover  from  their  fright  and  pre- 
pare to  resist  the  further  Invasion  of  the  king- 
dom. Meanwhile  the  Duke  of  Guise  arrived 
from  Italy.  Then  came  the  news  that  the 
German  soldiers  in  the  army  of  Philip  had 
mutinied  for  the  want  of  pay.  The  tables 
were  suddenly  turned  upon  Spain  and  her 
allies.  The  Duke  of  Guise  marched  down  to 


beth,  eldest  daughter  of  the  French  king,  and 
that  -Margaret,  the  sister  of  that  ruler,  should 
In'  wedded  to  1'hililiert,  duke  of  Savow.  Queen 
.Mary,  the  first  wife  of  Philip,  had  died  in  the 
preceding  year,  by  which  event  the  king  was 
freed  to  contract  a  new  union.  The  marriage 
with  Elizabeth  accordingly  took  place  on  the 
17th  of  June,  in  the  same  year  of  the  treaty, 
the  Duke  of  Alva  standing  proxy  for  the  king 
in  the  ceremony  at  Paris. 

A  royal  wedding  in  his  kingdom  was  pre- 
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Calais,  and  by  a  brilliant  exploit  wrested  that 
stronghold  from  the  enemy. 

So  great  now  became  the  fame  of  this  am- 
bitious leader  that  he  was  regarded  as  the 
first  personage  in  France,  if  not  in  Europe. 
In  order  to  strengthen  and  perpetuate  his 
power  he  brought  about  a  marriage  between 
the  Dauphin  Francis  and  his  own  niece  Mary, 
the  young  queen  of  Scotland.  He  became  an 
arbiter  of  affairs,  and  in  1559  secured  a  treaty 
between  Henry  and  Philip  at  the  Chateau 
Cambresis.  In  order  to  make  permanent  the 
settlement  thus  brought  about  it  was  agreed 
that  Philip  should  marry  the  Princess  Eliza- 


cisely  that  kind  of  event  in  which  Henry  II. 
most  delighted.  As  a  fitting  accompaniment 
to  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  he  ordered 
the  space  between  the  Tournelle  and  the 
Bastile  to  be  cleared  for  a  tournament.  He 
himself  being  an  expert  horseman  and  gal- 
lant knight  entered  the  lists  and  broke  several 
lances  in  jousting  with  the  noble  lords  of  his 
court.  The  fete  continued  for  several  days, 
and  on  the  last  day  the  king  again,  in  the 
tourney,  challenged  the  Count  of  Montgomery, 
captain  of  the  Scottish  guard,  to  run  with  him 
atilt.  Montgomery,  who  was  a  very  powerful 
and  skillful  knight,  at  first  declined  to  put  his 
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liege's  life  in  peril  in  such  dangerous  sport ; 
but  Henry  would  hear  to  nothing  but  an  ac- 
ceptance. When  the  two  contestants  came  to 
the  shock  Montgomery's  lance  was  broken 
against  the  king's  helmet,  and  a  splinter  of  the 
shaft  pierced  his  right  eye.  Henry  reeled  from 
the  saddle,  was  caught  in  the 
arms  of  the  Dauphin  and  borne 
in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  con- 
fusion from  the  ring.  He  lay 
speechless  and  senseless  for  eleven 
days  and  then  died,  being  in  the 
thirteenth  year  of  his  reign. 

By  the  death  of  Henry  II.  the 
kingdom  fell  into  such  a  condition 
as  might  well  lead  to  anarchy. 
He  left  three  sons  to  succeed  him 
in  turn,  who  were  destined  to 
reign  in  succession  and  die  with- 
out male  heirs.  The  other  mem- 
bers of  his  family  were  so  united 
by  marriage  as  to  complicate  the 
politics  of  half  of  Europe.  Not 
the  least  serious  aspect  of  affairs 
was  the  ascendency  of  the  Guises, 
who  would  naturally  claim  and 
did  claim  the  direction  of  affairs 
during  the  minority  of  the  late 
king's  sons.  Opposed  to  the  party 
of  Guise,  however,  was  the  power- 
ful faction  headed  by  the  con- 
stable Montmorenci.  Nor  was 
the  character  of  the  Dauphin 
FRANCIS,  upon  whom,  at  the  age 
of  sixteen,  the  crown  of  France 
descended,  sufficiently  stable  or 
his  will  sufficiently  strong  to  shore 
up  the  reeling  kingdom.  A  third 
personage  who  now  rose  to  prom- 
inence in  the  state  was  Anthony 
of  Bourbon,  who  traced  his  descent 
to  Saint  Louis  through  Robert  of 
Clermont,  by  which  line  he  be- 
came a  possibility  respecting  the 
crown.  He  now, by  his  marriage 
with  Jeanne  d'Albret,  daughter 
of  Margaret,  sister  of  Francis  I.,  held  the  title 
of  King  of  Navarre,  though  that  dignity,  after 
Louis  XL,  had  become  merely  a  name. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Francis  II.  had 
already  been  betrothed  to  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  niece  of  the  Duke  of  Guise.  This  re- 


lationship now  gave  to  the  duke  an  additional 
influence  in  the  court,  and  for  a  while  the 
part}'  of  Montmorenci  was  thrown  into  the 
shadows.  The  latter  faction  was  still  further 
weakened  by  the  fact  that  two  of  the  nephews 
of  the  duke,  namely,  the  Admiral  de  Coligny 


THE  DUKE  OF  GUISE. 

and  the  Count  d'Andelot,  joined  the  Protestant 
party  now  and  henceforth  known  as  the  HU- 
GUENOTS. So  great  was  the  offense  taken  by 
Montmorenci  at  this  defection  of  his  kinsmen 
that  he  left  them  to  go  their  ways  and  united 
himself  with  the  Duke  of  Guise.  A  political 
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peace  might  have  been  thus  assured  luit  for 
the  course  now  taken  liv  the  Cardinal  of  Lor- 
raine. liim.M-lf  a  brother  of  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  he  urged  that  powerful  nobleman  to 
undertake  the  extermination  of  the  heretic.-. 
The  duke  was  not  himself  a  bigot,  but  he 
yielded  to  the  authority  of  his  brother,  aud  a 
series  of  persecutions  were  instituted  against 
the  Huguenots,  which,  for  heartless,  cruelty, 
are  hardly  to  be  paralleled.  A  number  of 
inquisitorial  courts,  known  as  the  "  Burning 
Chambers,"  were  erected  for  the  trial  of  here- 
tic-, and  the  poor  wretches  who  for  conscience' 
eake  had  the  temerity  to  doubt  the  dogmas  of 
Rome  were  brought  by  scores  and  hundreds  to 
the  tribunal  from  which  there  was  no  appeal, 
and  the  end  of  which  was  the  fagot. 

At  length  a  conspiracy  was  made  against 
the  Duke  of  Guise  by  the  people  of  Amboise. 
The  plot,  which  embraced  the  seizure  of  the 
duke  and  a  revolution  of  the  government,  was 
on  the  point  of  succeeding,  when  it  was  dis- 
covered and  the  conspirators  arrested.  With 
hardly  the  form  of  a  trial,  they  were  condemned 
and  executed  with  every  circumstance  of  cru- 
elty. Their  bodies  were  mutilated  and  hung 
up  on  iron  hooks  around  the  walls  of  the  cas- 
tle of  Amboise,  where  the  king  aud  queen  at 
that  time  had  their  residence.  It  is  related 
that  Catharine  de  Medici  and  the  ladies  of 
the  court  looked  on  with  eager  delight  from 
the  castle  windows  while  the  prisoners  were 
executed  outside.  It  was  as  an  alleged  par- 
ticipant in  this  conspiracy  that  Louis,  prince 
of  Conde,  a  brother  of  Anthony  of  Bourbon, 
first  came  prominently  forward  as  an  actor. 
He  was  accused  and  tried  for  his  supposed 
part  in  the  plot  against  the  Guise,  but  partly 
through  his  self-possession  and  eloquence,  and 
partly  from  the  failure  of  testimony  against 
him,  he  escaped  condemnation.  He  and  his 
brother  Bourbon,  however,  retired  from  the 
court  circle  and  sought  seclusion  in  Guienne, 
whence  they  kept  up  a  correspondence  with 
the  Huguenots. 

The  French  Protestants  known  by  this 
name  had  their  origin  in  certain  anti-Catholic 
influences  antedating  the  Lutheran  Reforma- 
tion in  Germany.  The  origin  of  the  word 
Huguenot  is  unknown.  It  was  first  used  by 
the  Catholic  writers  as  a  term  of  reproach  and 
contempt.  The  great  Arian  heresy  had  had 


in  no  other  country  a  firmer  foothold  than  in 
Southern  France.  Through  the  whole  period 
of  the  Middle  Ages  the  people  of  Laiigm -doc 

were  disposed  to  sympathi/.e  with  the  opposi- 
tion to  Home.  Iii  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  this  old  national  preference  and  ten- 
dency revived  with  new  power,  and  Im-tile 
elements  of  religious  society  became  organic 
around  such  leaders  as  Margaret  of  Valois, 
Admiral  Coligui,  Louis  of  Condi',  and  Henry 
of  Navarre.  At  one  time  it  appeared  not 
improbable  that  the  French  court  itself,  where 
the  wits,  poets,  and  philosophers  then,  as  after- 
wards, were  generally  tinctured  with  a  certain 
liberalism  which  could  not  coexist  with  the 
doctrines  of  Rome,  would  turn  Huguenot.  The 
influence  of  the  Guises,  however,  prevented 
the  development  of  this  tendency  in  Paris  and 
French  Protestantism  became  provincial ;  but 
in  the  University  of  Paris  the  seeds  of  oppo- 
sition still  germinated,  and  sometimes  came  to 
fruitage. 

Long  before  this  the  city  of  Meaux  had  be- 
come a  sort  of  center  for  the  heretics.  Here 
they  gathered.  Here  lived  the  early  French 
Reformers  Gerard  Roussel,  Francois  Vatable, 
Martial  Mazurier,  Joss6  Clicthon,  Michael 
d'Arande,  and  Guillaume  Farel — all  heroes  in 
their  generation. .  As  to  the  doctrines  of 
Protestantism  in  France  the  same  were  adopted 
from  the  system  of  Calvin,  in  the  year  1559. 
By  this  time  the  Huguenots  had  become  a 
powerful  party,  and  were  not  without  hopes 
of  revolutionizing  the  French  Church  and 
gaining  the  ascendency  in  the  kingdom.  In 
this  hope  they  were  disappointed  by  the  ap- 
pearance oi  that  able  and  ambitious  family, 
the  Guises. 

Francis  H.  was  fated  to  an  early  death. 
Before  he  had  completed  the  second  year  of 
his  reign  he  was  prostrated  by  an  abscess  in 
the  head.  When  it  became  evident  that  he 
must  die  the  kingdom  was  struck  with  conster- 
nation. The  queen-mother,  Catharine,  became 
for  the  hour  the  most  conspicuous  personage 
in  France.  For  the  marriage  of  Francis  and 
Mary  Stuart  had  brought  no  heir  to  the 
throne.  The  crown  must  therefore  descend 
t..  C'larle-  IX.,  second  son  of  Catharine  and 
Hcni\  II.  This  prince  was  at  the  time  but 
ten  years  of  age.  A  regency  became  a  neces- 

,  and  Catharine  was  made  regent.     On  the 
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death  of  Francis,  in  December  of  1560,  al- 
most the  entire  management  of  the  kingdom 
fell  into  her  hands.  The  boy  king  was  a  mere 
puppet,  ruled  by  her  at  her  will.  Possessed 
of  great  abilities  and  all  the  ambitions  for 
which  the  Medici  had  long  been  noted,  she 
now  began  a  career  in  which  were  centered 
all  the  crafty  machinations  and  bigoted  projects 
which  might  well  be  expected  to  flourish  in  a 
brilliant  woman  nurtured  by  Rome  and  schooled 
by  Paris. 

As  soon  as  it  was  evident  that  Francis  was 
dying,  the  powerful  nobles  who  had  held  a 
controlling  influence  during  his  brief  reign 


CATHARINE  DE  MEDICI  (in  her  youth). 

began  to  pay  obsequious  court  to  Catharine. 
The  Duke  of  Guise  and  his  brother,  the  car- 
dinal, besought  her  to  seize  and  put  to  deatli 
the  king  of  Navarre  and  the  Prince  of  Conde. 
But  the  Chancellor  1'Hopital  took  the  opposite 
view  of  the  situation,  pleaded  for  tolerance, 
and  urged  the  queen-mother  to  hold  the  fam- 
ily of  Montmorenci  as  a  counterpoise  to  that 
of  Guise.  The  arguments  of  1'Hopital  pre- 
vailed, and  Anthony  of  Bourbon  was  called 
to  court  to  take  part  in  public  affairs.  Thus 
for  a  brief  season  the  quarrels  and  feuds  of 
Guise  and  Montmorenci  were  filmed  over  with 
the  thin  and  transparent  dermis  of  policy.  As 
for  Catharine's  part  in  the  peace,  she  was  al- 


together insincere,  being  heart  and  soul  with 
the  Guises. 

The  boy  Charles,  now  nominally  king  of 
France,  fell  at  once  into  the  shadow  of  his- 
n ioi  her  and  the  duke.  L'Hopital  pleaded  in 
vain  for  the  adoption  of  a  liberal  and  just  pol- 
icy. Guise,  not  satisfied  with  an  ascendency 
which  was  less  emphatic  than  that  which  he 
had  possessed  during  the  reign  of  Francis  II., 
formed  a  Triumvirate,  consisting  of  himself, 
the  Constable  Mortmorenci,  and  the  Marechal 
St.  Andre1,  and  into  this  league  the  king  of 
Navarre,  who  had  abandoned  the  cause  of  the 
Huguenots,  was  induced  to  enter.  The  object 
of  the  alliance  was  to  increase  the  power  of 
the  parties  thereto,  and  to  prevent  any  other 
from  directing  the  woman  who  directed  the 
man  who  was  supposed  to  direct  France. 

As  soon  as  Catharine  became  aware  of  the 
compact  made  by  her  friends  with  a  view  to 
restricting  her  absolutism  in  the  state,  she  un- 
dertook to  counterbalance  the  plot  of  the  Tri- 
umvirate with  one  of  her  own.  She  began  to 
court  the  favor  of  the  Huguenots,  to  whom  she 
extended  several  favors.  But  this  policy  won 
not  at  all.  The  Catholics  being  in  the  majority, 
rallied  around  the  Guises  as  the  champions  of 
the  ancient  Church.  The  slight  encourage- 
ment given  by  the  insincere  queen  to  the  Hu- 
guenots misled  them  to  believe  that  the  power 
of  the  kingdom  would  really  be  exerted  for 
their  protection.  But  great  was  the  error  of 
such  a  supposition.  The  smiling  and  consid- 
erate eyes  of  Catharine  were  none  the  less  the 
eyes  of  a  basilisk. 

In  a  short  time  the  two  religious  parties  of 
France  were  brought  into  such  a  state  as  to 
portend  civil  war.  All  the  antecedents  of 
such  a  conflict  were  present,  and  only  the  ex- 
citing cause  was  wanting.  Nor  was  the  occa- 
sion of  an  outbreak  long  delayed.  A  com- 
pany of  Huguenots,  assembling  for  worship  in  a 
barn  near  Vassy,  were  insulted  by  the  retainers 
of  the  Duke  of  Guise.  The  latter  appeared 
and  undertook  to  put  an  end  to  the  affray, 
but  was  himself  struck  in  the  face  with  a 
stone.  Hereupon  his  servants  drew  their 
swords,  charged  the  Huguenots  and  slew  several 
of  their  number.  The  news  of  the  conflict 
spread  everywhere  and  produced  great  excite- 
ment. The  Protestants  regarded  the  event  as 
the  beginning  of  hostilities,  and  flew  to  arms. 
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The  Prince  of  Conde  became  the  leader  «l' 
the  insurgents.  He  sei/.ed  tin-  city  of  Orleans 
aiul  issued  a  manifesto,  iu  which  he  exhorted  all 
the  opposers  of  the  Romish  Church  to  rally 
to  the  support  of  a  common  cause.  Many 
towns  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Huguenots,  and 
the  revolt  threatened  to  become  revolutionary, 
Negotiations  were  opened  with  Kli/.ahcth  of 
England,  and  that  queen  promised  to  send  aid 
to  the  Protestants  across  the  Channel.  In  re- 
turn for  this,  support  the  town  of  Havre  was  put 
into  her  hands  by  the  Huguenots.  Both  par- 
ties prepared  for  war,  and  iu  1562  the  work 
began  with  the  siege  of  Rouen  by  the  Catholics. 

In  the  struggle  which  ensued  France  became 
a  prey  to  the  bloodiest  spirits  of  the  age.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  conflict  Rouen  was  held 
by  the  Huguenots.  During  the  siege  of  the 
city  the  king  of  Navarre  received  a  fatal  wound 
and  died  before  reaching  Paris.  When  at  last 
Rouen  was  taken  the  Catholic  soldiers  were 
turned  loose  to  glut  their  vengeance  on  the 
citizens.  The  second  conflict  of  the  war  was 
at  Dreux  where  a  battle  was  fought,  in  which 
the  Catholics  were  at  the  first  defeated.  St. 
Andr6  was  killed  and  Montmorenci  captured ; 
but  later  in  the  fight  Cond6  was  taken  pris- 
oner, and  Coligni,  upon  whom  the  command 
devolved,  was  forced  from  the  field.  It  is 
narrated  that  when  Conde"  was  taken  to  the 
tent  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  he  was  received 
and  entertained  by  that  nobleman  with  all  the 
courtesy  due  from  one  prince  to  another. 
Guise  obliged  his  distinguished  prisoner  to 
take  lodging  in  his  own  bed;  and  the  troubled 
Condd,  nervous  from  excitement  and  the  nov- 
elty of  his  surroundings,  declared  afterwards 
that  Guise  slept  as  soundly  as  if  reposing  on 
his  couch  in  his  palace  at  Paris. 

The  next  operation  of  the  war  was  a  cam- 
paign against  Orleans,  undertaken  in  the  spring 
of  1563.  The  Duke  of  Guise  was  again  the 
leader  of  the  expedition.  A  siege  of  the  city 
began  and  had  been  pressed  almost  to  a  con- 
clusion when  the  duke,  riding  from  the  front 
to  the  camp,  was  waylaid  and  fatally  shot  by  a 
fanatic  named  Pol  trot  de  Mercy.  The  latter, 
when  arrested  and  put  to  the  torture  for  his 
crime,  accused  several  others,  notably  Admiral 
Coliirni,  of  havin.tr  instigated  him  to  commit  the 
deed.  But  the  admiral  protested  his  innocence 
with  such  emphasis  as  to  make  it  clear  that 


Polt rot  had  lied  in  the  hope  of  saving  hiin.-i  If 
from  death.  In  a  few  days  the  Duke  of  Guise 
died,  and  his  title-  de-cended  to  his  -<iii  Henry. 
Two  brothers  of  the  lalter,  namely,  the  Car- 
dinal de  (illise  and  Charle-,  duke  of  .Mayenne, 
\\eiv  de-iincd  to  act  a  eonspicnoii-  part  in  the 
drama  of  their  tin- 
In  accordance  with  the  dying  exhortations 
of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  the  queen  recent  now 
consented  to  a  peace  with  the  Huguenots. 
Nor  were  the  condition*  such  as  to  make  the 
exercise  of  the  Protestant  faith  a  serious  hard- 
ship to  him  who  professed  it.  A  brief  interval 
of  four  years  followed,  during  which  France 
enjoyed  a  respite  from  the  horrors  which  big- 


otry  had  inflicted  upon  her.  In  the  year 
1565,  Catharine  availed  herself  of  the  peace- 
ful condition  of  the  kingdom  to  make  a  tour 
with  her  son  through  the  different  parts  of 
France.  When  the  royal  party  arrived  at 
Bayonne,  they  received  a  visit  from  the  king's 
sister  Isabella,  now  queen  of  Spain.  She  came 
to  the  meeting  under  the  conduct  of  the  Duke 
of  Alva,  Philip's  prime  minister,  in  whom  ( 'ath- 
arine  de  .Medici  found  a  most  congenial  .-pirit ; 
for  the  one  was  the  brother  and  the  other  the 
sister  of  cruelty.  It  is  alleged- -and  there  are 
good  grounds  for  the  allegation— that  the  duke 
and  the  French  queen  here  laid  a  plot  for  the 
extermination  of  the  Humienots  at  whatever 
expense  of  blood  and  treasure. 
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The  Protestants  found  in  the  mauiier  and 
broken  promises  of  the  queen  constant  cause 
of  apprehension,  and  when  the  Duke  of  Alva 
was  appointed  governor  of  the  Netherlands, 


which  had  recently  revolted  against  the  au- 
thority of  Philip,  the  alarm  of  the  Huguenot 
party  was  increased.  It  was  these  apprehen- 
sions, rather  than  any  overt  act  on  the  part 


ASSASSINATION  OF  DUKE  FRANCIS  OF  GUISE. 
Drawn  by  A.  de  Neuville. 
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of  the  Catholics,  that  led  to  the  Protestant  up- 
rising <>f  K>l>7.  There  \\a-  :i  conspiracy  annul}; 
them  to  gain  •)!  ot'  the  person  of  the 

young  king,  anil  to  this  end  they  attempted  to 
take  the  town  of  Meanx,  wliere  Charles  then 
had  his  residence.  Failing  in  their  under- 
taking, they  i  hen  marched  oil  Paris  and  laid 
to  the  city.  The  defense  was  conducted 
by  the  aged  Constable  Montmoreuci,  who  was 
presently  induced  by  the  clamors  of  the  citi- 
zens to  give  battle  to  the  insurgents.  He  ac- 
cordingly marched  out  and  met  the  Huguenot 
army  in  the  plain  of  St.  Denis.  Here  a  se- 
vere conflict  ensued,  in  which  the  besiegers 
were  defeated.  Coligui  fled  from  before  the 
city ;  but  the  success  of  the  Catholics  was  fully 
counterlialanceil  by  the  death  of  Montmorenci, 
who  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  battle. 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  queen  regent 
was  as  much  pleased  as  grieved  by  the  loss  of 
the  constable ;  for  it  was  her  policy  to  weed 
out  the  powerful  nobles  about  the  court,  lest 
they  should  thwart  the  schemes  which  she  was 
now  maturing  for  the  destruction  of  the  Hu- 
guenots. Nevertheless,  with  profound  subtlety 
she  concluded  with  them  another  nominal 
peace,  which  was  observed  for  nearly  two 
years.  In  the  mean  time  she  induced  the 
king  to  intrust  the  command  of  the  army  to 
his  you nirer  brother,  Henry,  duke  of  Anjou, 
who,  like  Charles  himself,  was  completely  un- 
der her  influence.  Since  Henry  was  not  titled 
either  by  age  or  experience  to  direct  the  mili- 
tary operations  of  the  kingdom,  the  Marechal 
Tavanes  was  appointed  to  that  responsibility. 
Under  his  direction  a  powerful  army  was  or- 
ganized and  equipped  for  the  conflict  which 
was  certainly  impending. 

In  the  spring  of  1569  hostilities  were  re- 
newed. The  first  battle  was  fought  near  the 
town  of  Jarnac.  The  Huguenots  were  com- 
manded by  the  Prince  of  Condi,  whose  con- 
duct was  in  every  respect  heroic.  With  his 
wounded  arm  supported  in  a  sling,  he  began 
givintr  orders  for  the  engagement  when  he  re- 
ceived a  kick  from  a  horse  whereby  his  leg 
was  broken.  But  still  undaunted  he  entered 
the  fight,  animating  the  soldiers  by  his  voice 
and  presence.  The  Huguenots,  however,  who 
in  numbers  were  scarcely  more  than  one-fourth 
as  strong  as  the  Catholics,  were  soon  over- 
whelmed and  driven  from  the  field.  Condi, 


unable  to  make  his  escape,  was  taken,  lilted 
from  his  horsr,  and  laid  in  tin-  shade  of  a  tree. 
Here  he  was  presently  found  and  -hot  dead  l>y 
one  of  the  captains  of  the  Duke  of  Aujou'a 
body-guard. 

The  death  of  their  leader  was  a  severe 
stroke  to  the  Huguenots.  In  their  distress 
they  now  chose  as  head  of  their  party  young 
Henry  of  Navarre,  son  of  Anthony  of  Bour- 
bon. Owing  to  his  youth,  he  wa-  con.-i.i. 
incapable  for  the  present  of  assuming  the  du- 
ties of  leadership  in  the  field.  The  command 
of  the  army  was  accordingly  given  t"  Coligui. 
In  October  of  1569  was  fought  the  battle  of 
Montcontour,  in  which  the  Catliolics  were  again 
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victorious.  Coligni  then  carried  the  war  into 
Burgundy,  and  the  campaign  of  the  following 
year  resulted  in  his  favor.  Again  dissembling 
her  purpose,  the  queen  a  second  time  con- 
sented to  peace,  and  Coligui  was  called  to  the 
court.  He  was  received  with  great  cordiality 
by  the  young  king,  now  approaching  his  ma- 
jority ;  in  so  much  that  the  admiral's  suspi- 
cion- and  th<>-e  of  the  Huguenots  were  in  a 
great  measure  allayed.  The  event  showed 
that  never  in  the  history  of  the  world  did  a 
leader  and  his  followers  have  better  grounds 
to  be  suspicious  than  did  Coligni  and  the 
French  Protestant-  in  the  lull  of  1571.  Nor 
did  the  fact  that  Catharine,  in  the  hope  of 
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putting  the  Huguenots  still  further  off  their 
guard,  now  proceeded  to  give  her  daughter  in 
marriage  to  Prince  Henry  of  Navarre,  lessen 
the  shocking  perfidy  which  was  about  to  bear 
the  bloodiest  fruit  of  the  century. 

Another  step   in   the   diabolical  plot,  now 
jnatured  in  the  mind  of  Catharine  de  Medici, 


FLIGHT  OF  COLIGNI  FROM  PARIS. 


was  the  invitation  sent  by  her  to  the  queen  of 
Navarre  to  come  to  Paris  and  be  present  at 
the  marriage  of  her  son  with  her  daughter. 
The  invitation  was  accepted  and  the  Protest- 
ant queen  was  as  cordially  received  by  Charles 
as  Coligni  had  been  previously. 

Meanwhile  the  Pope's  legate  appeared  on 
the  scene  and  entered  his  solemn  protest  against 


the  heretical  marriage  about  to  be  consum- 
mated. It  is  narrated  that  the  king,  after  reas- 
suring the  legate  of  his  own  sincere  devotion 
to  the  Holy  Church,  added  in  a  significant 
manner:  "  O,  that  it  were  in  my  power  to 
explain  myself  more  fully  !"  While  the  prep- 
arations for  the  marriage  were  progressing,  the 
queen  of  Navarre  sud- 
denly sickened  and 
died.  Nevertheless 
the  nuptials  were  cel- 
ebrated on  the  18th 
of  August,  1572,  and 
the  unwilling  Marga- 
ret— for  her  affections 
had  already  been 
given  to  the  Duke  of 
Guise — was  led  to  the 
altar  to  become  the 
bride  of  the  leader  of 
the  Huguenots. 

Then  followed  the 
banquet  and  the  mas- 
querade. While  the 
revels  were  still  on, 
messengers  arrived 
from  the  city  of  Ro- 
chelle,  at  this  time  the 
principal  seat  of  the 
Huguenots,  to  warn 
Coligni  not  to  remain 
longer  in  Paris,  but 
to  make  his  escape  at 
once  from  the  snare 
which  was  set  for  his 
destruction.  But  the 
admiral  refused  to  do 
an  act  which  would 
give  countenance  to 
the  distrust  of  his 
friends.  Four  days 
after  the  marriage,  as 
he  was  passing  from 
the  Louvre  to  his  ho- 
tel, he  was  fired  at  and  twice  wounded  by  an 
assassin  stationed  behind  a  grated  window.  The 
murderer  proved  to  be  a  servant  of  the  Duke  of 
Guise.  The  wounds  of  Coligni  were  slight,  but 
all  the  suppressed  alarm  of  the  Huguenots  broke 
forth  as  they  gathered  about  their  stricken  chief. 
The  king  and  queen  mother  omitted  no  effort 
to  allay  the  excitement.  They  went  in  person 
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to  the  lied-clmniber  of  Coligni,  and  ex  prosed 
their  \vell-disseinliled  grief  and  indignation  at 
the  outrage  done  to  his  person.  They  t<>l<l 
him  of  their  anxiety  lest  tlie  ( 'at  holies  of  tin- 
city  should  fall  upon  the  Huguenots  and  do 
thorn  harm.  As  a  precaution- 
ary measure  they  doted  the 
ijufiA  <>f  the  city,  and  procured 
a  list  of  the  names  and  places 
of  abode  of  all  Protestants  in 
Paris  with  a  I'leiv  to  their  I'RO- 
TKCTIOK  ! 

The  Italian  woman  who  at  

this  time  ruled  France,  anil  her 
son  who  was  the  nominal  king, 
had  now  completed  the  plot 
which  for  treachery  in  concep- 
tion and  horror  of  execution 
surpassed  any  tragedy  of  mod- 
ern times.  It  had  been  ar- 
ranged to  entice  the  Hugue- 
nots to  Paris,  and  destroy  them 
in  a  general  manure !  After 
that,  the  same  scenes  were  to 
be  renewed  in  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom  infested  with 
Protestantism,  until  the  heresy 
should  be  extinguished  in 
blood.  It  was  arranged  that 
the  massacre  should  begin  at 
the  sounding  of  the  matin  bell, 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Germain, 
on  the  morning  of  St.  Barthol- 
omew's day.  At  that  signal, 
the  Duke  of  Guise  and  the 
Italian  guards  of  the  palace 
were  to  rush  forth  and  set  the 
example  of  butchery,  begin- 
ning with  the  murder  of  Co- 
ligni.  This  done,  the  work 
•was  to  be  carried  on  by  the 
Catholics  until  the  last  Hu- 
guenot was  exterminated.  Or- 
ders were  secretly  issued  to  all 
the  principal  provincial  cities 
of  the  kingdom  to  proceed  in 
the  same  manner  until  none  should  be  left 
further  to  trouble  the  peace  of  Catholic  France. 

The  horrible  programme  was  carried  out  to 
the  letter.  It  is  said  that  Charles  IX.  hesi- 
tated to  sign  the  order  for  the  massacre,  that 
he  was  overborne  by  his  mother  and  the  Duke 


ot'<iui-c,  in  neither  of  who>e  veins  (lowed  any 
longer  a  single  drop  of  pity.  Perhaps  lie  lie-i- 
tated ;  but  he  signed  the  order-.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  warrant  the  Duke  of  Guise,  in 
the  early  dawn  of  the  24th  ••('  AiiL'ii-t,  -allied 


COLK.M. 


forth  with  his  band  of  murderers,  made  his 
way  to  the  hotel  of  Coligni,  and  unleashed  the 
assassins  for  their  work.  They  burst  into  the 
old  admiral's  apartment,  stabbed  him  to  death, 
and  threw  his  body  out  of  the  window  into  the 
street.  Guise  was  waiting  below  on  horseback. 
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He  dismounted,  and  wiped  the  dust  from  the 
honored  face  of  Coligui,  in  order  that  he  might 
be  sure  that  there  was  no  life  remaining.   There 
was  none.     The  honored 
head  of  the  great  Coligni 
was  cut  off  and  sent  as 
an    acceptable 
trophy     to     the 
Cardinal  of  Lor- 
raine.   The  bells 
of   St.  Germain 
were      sounded, 


Huguenot  had  been  marked,  and  now  woe  to 
the  inhabitant !     The  city  became  a  horrid  up- 
roar.    Crowds  of  fugitives  surged   along   the 
streets,  pursued  by  other 
crowds  with  drawn  swords 
dripping  with  blood.     It 
-  is  said  that  when 
the   pitiful  wail 
of  the  dying  be- 
gan to  rise  from 
all  quarters,  the 
king  suffered   a 


CATHARINE  DE  MEDICI  AND  CHARLES  IX. 
After  a  contemporary  painting. 


and  the  general  massacre  of  helpless  men, 
women,  and  children  began.  Paris  soon 
reeked  like  a  butcher's  stall.  The  streets  were 
slippery  with  blood.  The  residence  of  every 


momentary  shudder ;  but  he  soon  warmed  with 
the  work,  and  shared  in  his  mother's  insane 
delight.  He,  with  Catharine  and  his  brother 
Henry  of  Anjou,  took  his  station  at  one  of 
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the  windows  of  the  Louvre,  and  tired  from  his 
fowling-piece  shot  after  shot  among  the  Hying 
Huguenots.  Seeing  one  company  about  to 
make  their  way  over  a  bridge  of  the  Seine,  he 
exclaimed:  "My(iod!  they  are  escaping!"  A 
volume  could  not  record  the  individual  atroc- 
ities of  that  horrid  night.  One  miserable  fugi- 
tive burst  into  the  bed-chamber  of  the  Queen 
of  Navarre,  pursued  by  his  murderers,  and 
she  was  scarcely  able  to  keep  off  their  bloody 
swords.  l''or  seven  .lays  the  massacre  continued, 
until  at  last  the  Devil  of  Murder,  dead-drunk 


mew,  the  city  of  -M>aii\  was  sprinkled  with 
the  blood  of  the  Huguenots.  At  LiiCharitc 
the  mas-acre  (Hicurred  on  the  2<'>lh,  and  at 
Orlean-  on  the  27th.  The  waves  of  the  crim- 
son w-a  rolled  a*  far  as  Saiimur  and  Ai 
on  the  2'.Hh,  and  Lyons  on  the  :iiith  of  the 
month.  Nor  did  this  dreadful  drama  of  mur- 
der cease  until  the  3d  of  October,  when  the 

curtain  fell  in  the  surf  bey 1  Bordeaux. 

For  the  hour,  the  exultation  of  the  French 
court  was  unbounded;  but  the  rejoicings  of 
the  Catholics  were  of  brief  duration.  In  a 


ST.  BARTHOLOMEW. 


with  the  blood  of  thirty  thousand  victims,  slunk 
into  his  kennel,  muttered  Tr  I>i'ini>  liiit<l<iniii.«, 
and  went  to  sleep! 

In  Paris,  nearly  nil  of  the  Huguenots  were 
killed.  In  the  provincial  cities,  some  of  the 
governors  refused  to  obey  the  diabolical  edict 
of  the  court.  The  brave  ruler  of  Hayonne 
answered  the  mandate  thus:  "Your  majesty 
has  many  faithful  servants  in  Hayonnc,  but 
not  one  executioner."  Hut  in  other  towns 
the  scenes  were  almost  as  horrible  as  those  in 
Paris.  On  the  day  following  St.  Hartholo- 


short  time  the  principal  authors  of  the  great 
crime,  which  had  been  committed  against  civ- 
ilization and  humanity,  were  placed  on  the 
defensive.  They  began  to  invent — and  their 
apologists  have  ever  since  continued  to  in- 
vent -excuses  for  the  tragedy.  They  de- 
clared that  Coliirni  had  formed  a  plot  to  kill 
the  kiiiLT,  and  that  his  own  murder  was  only 
a  measure  of  retributive  justice.  Hut  all  the 
more  the  specter  would  not  down  at  their  bid- 
ding. The  common  instincts  of  human  nature 
were  all  arrayed  :i<_'aiii*t  them,  and  the  finger 
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of  Nemesis  was  pointed  ever  in  the  face  of 
Catharine  and  her  shuddering  sou. 

It  was  one  of  the  strange  features  of  the 
massacre  that  both  the  Prince  of  Coudu  and 
the  King  of  Navarre  escaped  with  their  lives. 
They  were  both,  however,  imprisoned  in  the 
Louvre,  and  the  queen  regent,  the  king,  and 


ASSASSINATION  OF  COLIGNI. 

the  Duke  of  Guise  set  about  reconverting  the 
prisoners  to  the  Catholic  faith.  At  length  the 
captive  princes  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of 
their  persecutors,  attended  mass,  and  pretended 
to  become  good  sons  of  the  Church. 

In  foreign  countries  the  news  of  the  mas- 
sacre was  variously  received,  according  to  the 
religious  prejudices  of  the  various  courts.  In 
Rome  there  was  a  jubilee.  Pope  Gregory  XIII. 


is?>ued  a  letter  lauding  the  fact  and  the  man- 
ner of  this  signal  triumph  over  heresy,  and 
ordering  Te  Deums  to  be  sung  in  the  churches 
for  the  manifest  mercy  and  favor  of  heaven ! 
In  England,  however,  there  was  a  very  differ- 
ent scene.  Fenelou,  the  French  ambassador 
at  the  court  of  Elizabeth,  was  ordered  by 
Charles  to  recite  to 
that  queen  the  lie 
which  Rome  and  Paris 
had  patched  up  where- 
with to  hide  their 
crime.  Perhaps  a 
more  striking  scene 
was  never  witnessed 
than  the  audience 
granted  by  Elizabeth 
to  the  French  ambas- 
sador. She  received 
him  by  night.  The 
ladies  of  the  court 
were  ordered  to  clothe 
themselves  in  black 
and  to  sit  without  a 
word  or  look  of  recog- 
nition as  Fenelon  en- 
tered the  chamber. 
Elizabeth  heard  him 
in  silence,  and  then 
proceeded  to  tell  him 
concerning  his  king 
and  country  some  of 
the  plainest  truth  to 
which  a  courtier  was 
ever  obliged  to  listen. 
But  for  the  most  part 
the  Catholic  countries 
acted  after  the  man- 
ner of  Rome  and  rat- 
ified the  horrid  deed 
which  she  had  in- 
spired. 

For   a   while    the 

Huguenots  sat  dumb  under  the  dreadful  blow. 
It  is,  however,  in  the  nature  of  man  to  resent 
to  the  last  extreme  a  crime  committed  against 
his  cherished  rights.  There  was  a  certain  de- 
spair in  the  fury  with  which  the  French  Prot- 
estants now  rose  against  their  destroyers.  They 
took  up  arms,  fortified  themselves  in  Rochelle, 
and  within  less  than  a  year  from  the  tragedy 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  day  compelled  the  French 
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court    to   conclude  with    them  an    honorable 

treaty  of   |»-uce. 

A  fortune-teller  had  made  the  superstitions 
Catharine  believe  that  all  three  of  her  sons 
were  to  be  kings.  If  kings  of  France  the 

prophecy  would  mi-ail  that   the  first  two  must 
die  young.      Francis   II.  had   fulfilled  the  pre- 


dubious  glories  of  the  Polish  crown.  Nor  is  it 
likely  that  In-  would  have  accepted  hi-  hyper- 
borean honor  but  for  the  fact  that  the  jealous 
Charles  forced  him  to  do  so.  Prince  Henry 
was  as  much  a  favorite  with  the  people  of 
France  as  he  was  an  object  of  dislike  to  his 
brother.  The  hitter  set  out  to  accompany 
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diction.  Charles  was  by  no  means  the  queen 
regent's  favorite,  and  of  Henry  she  was  dis- 
trustful. In  order  that  the  present  king  might 
retain  his  throne  and  his  younger  brother  be- 
come a  king,  Catharine  managed  to  have  the 
latter  elected  to  the  throne  of  Poland.  The 
Duke  of  Anjou,  however,  was  little  disposed  to 
change  the  delights  of  Paris  for  the  somewhat 


the  king  elect  of  Poland  to  the  borders  of 
France. 

But  the  days  of  Charles  IX.  were  num- 
bered. After  the  tragedy  of  St  Bartholomew 
he  became  nervous,  excitable,  despondent. 
He  was  haunted  with  specters  by  day,  and 
still  more  horrible  phantoms  by  night.  In  his 
sleep  the  vision  of  the  massacre  perpetually 
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recurred,  and  he  would  awake  dripping  with 
perspiration.  At  intervals  he  was  seized  with 
a  mortal  shudder  which  shook  his  frame  and 
left  him  prostrate.  Nevertheless,  he  exerted 


himself  to  throw  off  the  spell  whereby  he  was 
haunted.  He  plunged  into  the  chase.  He 
sought  the  excitements  of  gay  companionship. 
He  amused  himself  blowing  the  French  horn, 
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and  strove  in  a  thousand  way.-'  to  banish  the 
memory  of  the  past.  But  all  in  vain.  On 
the  way  to  the  frontier  with  his  brother  he 
was  seized  with  a  fatal  illness.  It  was  evident 
that  the  grave  yawned  before  him.  It  is  de- 
clared by  credible  historians  that  his  sutler- 
ings,  both  bodily  and  mental,  were  so  great 
that  the  blood  oozed  from  the  pom  "f  his  skin. 
He  died  miserably  on  the  30th  of  May,  1574, 
being  then  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 
The  third  .-im  of  Catharine  de  Medici  had 
already  reached  Cracow,  and  assumed  the  du- 
ties of  sovereign  when  the  news  of  his  broth- 
er's death  recalled  him  to  become  HENRY  IH. 
On  his  way  back  to  France  he  tarried  for  a 
season  in  Germany  and  Italy,  where  he  gave 


that  her  death  was  occasioned  by  poison,  and 
that  Catharine  was  privy  to  thr  deed.  As  for 
Henry  III.,  he  sorrowed  tor  three  days,  and 
then  returned  to  the  society  of  his  monkeys. 

Meanwhile  Henry,  the  young  king  of  Na- 
varre, made  his  escape  from  Paris,  and  rejoined 
the  Huguenots.  The  political  leadership  of 
France  was  now  divided  between  him  and  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  who,  like  his  father  and  his 
uncle,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  was  a  man  of 
great  abilities.  In  1576  a  civil  war  broke  out, 
but  was  fortunately  less  bloody  than  the  pre- 
ceding conflicts.  It  was  the  peculiarity  of  this 
epoch  in  French  history  that  war  did  not  mean 
war,  or  peace  peace. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Duke  of  Alencon, 
, 
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himself  for  a  while  to  the  unrestraints  of 
princely  liberty.  On  reaching  his  own  cap- 
ital, it  soon  became  apparent  that  the  hopes 
which  the  French  people  had  entertained  of 
him  were  doomed  to  disappointment.  He  shut 
himself  up  in.  the  palace,  neglected  public 
all'airs,  and  sought  the  inspiring  companion- 
ship of  lap-dogs  and  monkeys.  To  Catharine, 
however,  the  flattering  incapacity  of  her  son 
was  especially  delightful ;  for  his  worthlessness 
gave  free  scope  to  her  ambitions. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  Henry  to  take  in 
marriage  the  daughter  of  the  Prince  of  Conde. 
But  this  project,  which  was  exceedingly  dis- 
tasteful to  the  queen-mother,  came  suddenly 
to  nought  by  the  sudden  death  of  the  intended 
bride.  The  usual  suspicion  was  blown  abroad 
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younger  brother  of  the  king,  by  abandoning 
the  Huguenot  cause  secured  for  himself  the 
dukedom  of  Anjou.  Soon  after  obtaining  thi> 
dignity  he  made  a  treaty  with  the  Fleming-, 
the  bottom  principle  of  which  was  that  the 
government  of  Philip  II.  in  the  Low  LaniU 
should  be  overthrown,  and  that  the  "  Belgic 
Liberties,"  so  called,  should  be  intrusted  to 
the  protectorship  of  the  Duke  of  Alencon. 
The  ambition  of  the  latter,  however,  soon  over- 
leaped itself,  and  the  Flemings,  discovering  his 
purpose  to  make  himself  king  of  Netherlands, 
renounced  his  leadership.  His  next  project 
was  to  promote  his  ambitious  schemes  by  a 
marriaire  with  Elizabeth,  queen  of  England. 
But  that  prudent  princess  was  not  to  be  won 
by  such  an  adventurer.  The  next  stage  in 
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the  career  of  the  duke  was  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  1584. 

It  is  one  of  the  instructive  lessons  of  his- 
tory to  note  the  frequent  extinction  of  royal 
Houses  by  the  silent  and  inscrutable  process 
of  nature.  Without  apparent  cause  the  power 
of  perpetuation  in  the  royal  household  ceases. 
One  prince  after  another  expires  childless. 
The  last  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century  fur- 
nishes two  notable  instances  of  this  law,  the 
one  in  the  decline  and  extinction  of  the  House 
of  Tudor  in  England,  and  the  other  in  the 


head    of    the    celebrated    Huguenot    leader, 
Henry  of  Navarre. 

Tliis  fact  became  a  source  of  profound  anx- 
iety to  both  Catholics  and  Protestants.  To  the 
former  it  became  a  fixed  principle  of  policy  to 
adopt  some  measure  by  which  the  king  of  Na- 
varre should  be  excluded  from  the  throne  of 
France.  The  old  Cardinal  of  Bourbon,  brother 
of  Anthony  of  Bourbon,  was  still  living,  and 
him  the  Catholics  now  advanced  as  their  can- 
didate in  the  event  of  the  king's  death.  To 
this  arrangement,  however,  Henry  refused  to 


' 
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similar  fact  in  the  family  of  Henry  II.  of 
France.  That  monarch's  first  son,  Francis  II., 
died  childless.  The  second  son,  Charles  IX., 
left  one  daughter,  who  died  at  the  age  of  five. 
Now  the  fourth  son,  the  Duke  of  Alengon,  had 
died  without  an  heir;  while  the  third  son, 
Henry  III.,  though  for  some  years  married, 
had  no  child  to  whom  he  could  look  as  a  suc- 
cessor. It  was  evident,  therefore,  that  in  the 
event  of  the  king's  death  the  crown  must  de- 
scend through  a  collateral  line  from  the  family 
of  Saint  Louis,  and  ultimately  rest  on  the 


give  his  assent.  Meanwhile  the  Duke  of 
Guise  effected  an  alliance  with  Philip  II.  of 
Spain,  by  which  the  latter  was  made  protector 
of  the  Catholic  League.  This  measure,  so 
portentous  to  the  Protestants,  led  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  to  a  renewal  of  hostilities.  A 
war  ensued,  called  the  War  of  the  Three 
Henrys.  For  the  parties  to  the  conflict  were 
Henry  III.  of  France,  Henry  of  Navarre,  and 
Henry,  duke  of  Guise. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  character 
and  ambitious  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  became 
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plainly  diflCOVanbk  in  lii-  conduct.  He  was 
now  lieutenant-general  of  the  Le.-ejne.  As 
prince  of  the  lions,,  of  Lorraine  lie  might  even 
aspire  to  roval  honors.  Since  the  murder  of 
his  father  by  Poltrot,  he  hud  Drained  an  im- 
rnen.se  popularity  with  the  Catholic  masses. 
He  had  beaten  the  foreign  allies  and  French 
Protestants  in  battle.  From  a  ghastly  wound 
ill  his  cheek  he  had  won  the  honorable  title  of 
Le  Jinl'ij'ri,  or  "  the  scarred."  His  leading  pur- 
pose was  to  restore  and  rebuild  the  Church  of 
Rome  on  the  ruins  of  all  opposition,  and  inci- 
dentally to  prevent  the  Protestant,  branch  of 
the  Bourbons  from  obtaining  the  French  crown. 

Meanwhile  the  war  continued  with  vary- 
ing successes.  In  October,  of  1587,  the  for- 
tunes of  the  conflict  changed  from  the  side 
of  the  king  when  his  army,  under  command 
of  the  Duke  of  Joyeuse,  was  confronted  by 
the  Protestants  under  Henry  of  Navarre.  At 
the  town  of  Coutras,  in  the  Gironde,  the  issue 
was  decided  in  a  hard  fought  baUle,  in  which 
the  Duke  of  Joyeuse  was  slain  and  his  forces 
completely  routed.  The  loss  of  the  Leaguers 
was  more  than  three  thousand  men,  besides 
their  cannon  and  standards.  A  month  later 
the  Duke  of  Guise  was  victorious  over  the 
Protestants  and  their  allies  in  the  battle  of 
Auneau,  near  Chartres.  Following  up  his  suc- 
cess, the  duke  next  induced  eight  thousand 
Swiss  to  desert  the  Protestant  army. 

The  German  allies  of  the  Protestants  then 
traversed  France,  threatening  the  capital ;  but 
the  Duke  of  Guise  defeated  them  and  drove 
them  from  the  kingdom.  In  the  following 
year  the  Huguenots  sustained  an  irreparable 
loss  in  the  death  of  Conde,  greatest  of  their 
leaders.  And  the  bitterness  of  their  grief  was 
intensified  by  the  fact  that  the  prince  died 
from  poison  administered  by  his  servants. 

The  successes  of  the  Catholics,  however, 
were  fully  counterbalanced  by  their  own  dis-eii- 
sions.  For  the  king  and  Catharine  de  Medici 
had,  for  good  reasons,  become  incensed  at 
the  League,  which,  from  supporting  the  throne, 
had  now  presumed  to  direct  both  king  and 
kingdom.  Catharine  and  the  Duke  of  Guise 
each  formed  a  secret  design  of  securing  the 
succession  to  their  respective  families.  -|'h,. 
general  result  of  these  plots  was  that  Henry 
III.  and  his  government,  were  left  naked  to  all 
the  winds  that  blew.  The  powerful  Duche-> 
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turned  ulnio-i  the  ulmle  eoun  against  the 
king.  The  latter  undertook  to  keep  <  lui.-e  "lit 
of  the  city.  Paris  liccanie  the  scene  of  a  civil 
conflict.  The  mob  rose.  The  palace  of  the' 
king  was;  threatened  with  destruction.  Hem  v 
fled  to  Chartres,  but  a  reconciliation  was  pres- 
ently effected  on  the  basis  of  a  convocation  of 
the  States-general  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  the 
purpose  of  the  Duke  of  (iuise  that  this  body, 
under  his  own  influence,  should  promote  his 
interests  relative  to  the  succession  and  curtail 
the  ambitions  of  Catharine  and  Henry.  The 
king,  however,  now  adopted  the  dernier  reuort 
of  destroying  his  rival  by  assassination.  A 
plot  was  formed  to  call  the  duke  to  a  council 
in  the  palace,  and  there  have  him  cut  down. 
On  the  22d  of  December,  1588,  the  council 
was  held.  Guise  came.  Nine  of  the  king's 
body-guard  had  been  stationed  behind  the  cur- 
tains. As  the  duke  entered  the  chamber  the 
murderers  fell  upon  him  with  their  poniards 
and  he  sank  to  the  floor,  pierced  with  many 
wounds.  The  assassins  then  gathered  around 
their  victim.  The  king  himself  came  forth 
from  his  place  of  concealment,  and  asked, 
"Is  it  done?"  Seeing  the  princely  form  of 
the  dead  duke  stretched  on  the  floor,  he  ex- 
claimed: "My  God!  how  tall  he  is!"  Then 
seeking  the  bedchamber  of  his  mother,  he 
continued:  "I  am  better  this  morning!  I 
have  become  king  of  France  I  The  king  of 
Paris  is  dead !"  And  the  pious  matron  re- 
plied :  "We  shall  see  what  will  come  of  it." 

Henry  now  found  it  necessary  to  fortify 
himself  with  other  crimes  equally  heinous. 
The  Cardinal  of  Guise  was  next  assassinated 
in  a  manner  similar  to  that  by  which  the  duke 
had  fallen.  But  the  people  were  thrown  into 
a  frenzy  by  the  perpetration  of  these  horrors. 
The  faculty  of  the  Sorbonne  passed  a  decree 
that  Henry  of  Valois  had  forfeited  the  crown 
of  France.  The  dynasty  established  by  Philip 
VI.  reeled  to  its  downfall.  As  a  last  measure 
to  >tay  his  falling  fortunes,  the  king  sent  for 
Henry  of  Navarre  to  come  to  his  rescue. 
Though  suspecting  the  monarch's  sincerity, 
that  prince  answered  the  summons,  and,  in 
April  of  l.X!),  a  conference  was  held  in  the 
castle  of  Pie-Ms  les  Tours.  A  reconciliation 
was  effected,  and  the  two  Henrys,  at  the  head 
of  forty  thousand  men,  returned  to  Paris. 
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That  city  was  now  held  by  the  Duke  of 
Mayenne,  surviving  brother  of  the  Guises. 
A  siege  was  begun  by  the  royal  army,  and  it 


appeared  that  the  party  of  Guise  was  on 
the  verge  of  extermination.  In  this  crisis  of 
affairs,  however,  another  crime  was  committed 


MURDER  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  GUISE. 
Drawn  by  A.  de  Neuville. 
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by  \vliirh  the  whole  aspect  of  current  lii-t»ry 
was  ajrain  changed.  A  fanatic  monk,  nainc.l 
,lacc|iics  Clement,  sought  admi.-.-ion  to  the 
king's  fh:inil)er,  and  .-tabbed  him  to  death 
with  a  da.-.-vr.  Me  fore  Henry  expired,  he 
sent  for  the  kin.L,'  of  Navarre,  embraced  him. 
urged  liim  to  renounce  Protestantism,  and 
declared  him  successor  to  the  throne  !!•- 
then  sank  into  death,  and  the  House  of  Val- 
ois  perished  with  him.  For  two  hundred  and 
sixty-one  years  that  dynasty  had  ruled  the 


between  the  civil  and  the  solar  \ear  of  as 
much  a-  twelve  day-.  A  reform  u;;s  demanded 
and  the  work  was  undertaken  by  Pope  (, 
ory  XIII.  That  puntitf  I-MI,  d  an  edict  by 
uhicli  tlie  ")th  of  Ociolier,  I  "»•_>,  was  called 
the  15th.  The  civil  year  >\a-  made  to  l.e-in 
on  the  1st  of  January.  J5i-sextile  wa>  to  m-ciir 
twenty-four  times  in  a  century  for  three  con- 
secutive centennials,  ami  twenty-five  times  in 
the  fourth.  Tim-  ir.nii.  L'IMM'I.  :_>|IM>,  etc., 
were  to  lie  leap-years,  Imt  all  other  centenary 


ASSASSINATION  OF  HENRY  III. 


kingdom.  Thirteen  princes  in  the  straight 
line  of  descent  from  Charles  of  Vnlois  had 
occupied  the  throne,  which  now  passed  to  the 
House  of  Bourbon  in  the  person  of  Henry  of 
Navarre,  who  on  the  assumption  of  the  crown 
took  the  title  of  HENRY  IV. 

Four  years  before  the  death  of  Henry  III.. 
namely,  in  l"),sr>,  an  event  of  some  importance 
had  occurred  in  another  department  of  human 
activity.  This  was  the  adoption  of  the  re- 
formed calendar  in  France.  The  calendar  of 
Julius  Crcsar,  in  use  since  the  fonndinir  of  the 
Roman  Kmpire,  had  occasioned  a  discrepancy 


years   were   to  omit   the    intercalary   day    in 
February. 

By  this  ingenious  but  somewhat  complicated 
method  of  counting  time  the  error  previously 
t  xi-iinir  in  the  calendar  was  reduced  to  a  min- 
imum. Under  the  Gregorian  Rule  the  civil 
year  exceeds  the  solar  year  so  slightly  that 
the  difference  will  amount  to  only  one  day  in 
three  thousand  eL'ht  hundred  and  sixty-six 
years.  The  reform,  heinir  a  papal  measure,  was 
at  first  adopted  in  Catholic  and  rejected  in 
1'rotestant  countries.  Not  until  1752  did 
(Jivat  Britain,  bv  act  of  Parliament,  at  last 
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consent  to  the   introduction  of  the   reformed 
method. 

On  his  accession  to  the  throne  Henry  IV. 
was  opposed  on  account  of  his  religion.  The 
ultra-Catholic  party  proclaimed  the  old  cardi- 


nal of  Lorraine  under  the  title  of  Charles  X., 
but  the  movement  had  little  vitality.  A  large 
part  of  the  royal  army,  however,  refused  to 
support  Henry  IV.,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
retire  from  before  Paris  and  fall  back  into 


HENKY  IV.   AT  iVKV. 
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Norniiindy.  The  Duke  of  Mayeime  came  forth 
from  tin-  city,  and  pursued  the  Huguenot.-, 
overtaking  them  near  Dieppe.  Here,  at  the 
town  of  Arques,  a  battle  was  fought,  without 
very  decisive  results,  but  soon  afterwards,  in 
the  southern  frontier  of  Normandy,  in  the 
great  battle  of  IVKY,  the  king  completely 
routed  the  army  of  the  malcontents  and  estab- 
lished himself  on  the  throne  of  France.1 

Many  difficulties,  however,  remained  to  be 
overcome  before  the  star  of  Bourbon  could  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  fixed  luminaries  of 
history.  The  Catholics  were  against  him. 
The  whole  influence  of  Spain  was  exerted  to 
undo  the  rising  House.  The  Huguenot  leaders 
of  the  epoch  had  little  ability,  and  some  of 
them  were  factious.  Nevertheless  the  genius 
and  character  of  Henry  shone  forth  conspicu- 
ously, and  he  emerged  from  every  complication 
with  an  increase  of  fame. 

The  death  of  Cardinal  de  Guise,  in  1590, 
removed  one  factor  from  the  problem.  The 
capture  of  Melun  by  the  king  took  away 
another  prop  of  the  opposition.  Then  Henry 
laid  siege  to  Paris.  The  city  was  soon  re- 
duced to  a  condition  bordering  on  famine, 
and  might  have  been  taken  but  for  the  for- 
bearance of  Henry.  His  clemency  cost  him 
dearly;  for,  while  he  delayed  until  starvation 
should  bring  the  Parisians  to  their  senses,  the 
Duke  of  Parma,  one  of  the  ablest  military 
men  of  the  century,  arrived  with  a  Spanish 
army,  and  compelled  the  French  king  to  raise 
the  siege.  Nor  could  Henry  succeed  in  bring- 
ing his  antagonist  to  battle.  For  nearly  two 
years  it  appeared  that  the  fortunes  of  Bour- 
bon might  still  suffer  shipwreck.  In  1592,  how- 
ever, the  Duke  of  Parma  died,  and  Henry's 
cause  again  began  to  emerge  from  the  clouds. 

In  the  course  of  time  it  became  apparent 
to  Henry  IV.  that  France  was  at  heart  a 
Catholic  country,  and  that  his  religion,  being 
Huguenot,  was  the  real  bar  to  his  universal 
recognition.  Even  the  papal  party  assured 
him  that,  on  his  abjuration  of  Protestantism, 
they  would  accept  him  as  their  sovereign. 

'The  kittle  of  Ivry  has  been  made  forever 
famous  by  the  genius  of  Macaulay  : 

"  Now  glory  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts  from  whom  all 

glories  ;ire. 

And  glory  to  our  sovereign  liege,  King  Henry  of 
Navarre!" 


Alln-it,    the    king's    religious   convictions    were 
not    of   the    style    of    Luther    and    /wingli. 
What    In-  iniij/it  have  done,    it    \\ 
conjecture;  but,  while  he   hesitated,  an  event 
occurred  which  made  a  decision  necessary. 

The  States-general  assembled  in  l">'.i:>,  and, 
being  under  the  influence  of  the  Catholics, 
proceeded,  in  the  very  face  of  the  time- 
honored  Salic  law,  to  pass  a  decree  tender- 
ing the  crown  of  France  to  Clara  Isabella, 
the  Infanta  of  Spain.  The  offer  was  coupled 
with  the  condition  that  the  princess  should 
be  married  to  the  young  Duke  of  Guise. 
To  Henry  the  peril  was  great.  He  met  it 
by  agreeing  to  abjure  Protestantism,  and  re- 
turn to  the  Mother  Church.  From  this  mo- 
ment the  tide  turned  in  his  favor.  For  a 
while  the  absolution  of  the  Pope  was  with- 
held, but  even  this  was  finally  granted,  and, 
in  March  of  1594,  Henry  entered  Paris.  He 
had  already  been  crowned  at  Chartres.  In 
the  following  year  the  papal  absolution  came. 
Even  the  Duke  of  Mayenne  finally  yielded, 
and  the  domestic  peace  of  the  kingdom  was 
assured. 

The  next  few  years  in  the  history  of 
France  were  occupied  with  the  Spanish  war. 
The  conflict  centered  about  Amiens,  which 
was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  in  1597,  and 
retaken  by  the  French  after  a  siege  of  six 
months'  duration.  Soon  afterwards  Pope  Cle- 
ment VIII.  undertook  a  mediation  of  the 
difficulties  existing  between  the  two  king- 
doms, and  a  peace  was  concluded  at  Ver- 
vins,  on  the  2d  of  May,  1598.  The  Span- 
iards gave  up  their  conquests,  and  retired 
into  the  peninsula.  In  September  follow- 
ing, Philip  H.  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  who  took  the  title  of  Philip  HI. 
The  Infanta  who  had  lately  been  a  promis- 
ing aspirant  to  the  throne  of  France  was  ob- 
liged to  be  content  with  Franche  Comte"  and 
the  Netherlands. 

Great  was  the  mortification  of  the  Hugue- 
nots when  it  was  known  that  their  great 
leader,  Henry  of  Navarre,  had  abandoned 
their  cause.  They  gloomily  accepted  the  fate 
by  which  they  had  been  disappointed  of  the 
control  of  the  kingdom.  What  followed, 
however,  was  of  more  real  service  to  the 
Protestant  party  than  would  have  been  the 
possession  of  the  crown.  Henry,  perceiving 
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the  effects  of  the  terrible  blow  which  his  de- 
fectiou  had  given  to  the  Huguenot  cause, 
had  prepared  and  issued,  in  April  of  1598, 
the  celebrated  EDICT  OF  NANTES,  by  which 
freedom  of  worship  and  equality  of  rights 
were  guaranteed  to  the  Protestants.  Only  a 
few  slight  discriminations  remained  to  tell  the 
story  of  the  bitter  religious  feud  which  had 


ENTRANCE  OF  HENRY  IV.  INTO  PARIS. 


rent  the  kingdom  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury. In  the  practical  application  of  the 
new  law,  however,  it  was  claimed  by  the 
Huguenots  that  the  Catholics  were  favored, 
and  themselves  excluded  from  the  places  of 
honor  in  the  state. 

All  things  considered,  Henry  IV.  was  the 
greatest  monarch  which  France  had  had  since 


the  days  of  Louis  XI.,  if  not  since  the  days 
of  Charlemagne.  The  new  sovereign  devoted 
himself  assiduously  to  the  duties  of  his  hard- 
wou  station.  He  sought  to  raise  the  peas- 
antry of  France  from  the  abject  condition 
in  which  that  body  had  lain  since  the  times 
of  Feudalism.  Not  less  anxiously  did  he  en- 
courage the  arts  and  industries  of  the  king, 
d  o  m .  Manufactures 
sprang  up  in  various 
parts  under  his  foster- 
ing care.  He  person- 
ally guarded  the  treas- 
ury of  the  kingdom, 
and  made  the  wise 
and  efficient  Duke  of 
Sully  his  minister  of 
finance.  As  the  king- 
dom passed  into  the 
sunset  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  western 
sky  was  red  with  prom- 
ise of  a  brighter  to- 
morrow. 

In  the  year  1600, 
a  war  broke  out  with 
the  Duke  of  Savois, 
but  the  conflict  was 
presently  brought  to 
a  successful  conclusion 
by  the  French  king. 
The  years  that  fol- 
lowed were  among  the 
happiest  in  the  history 
of  France.  The  storms 
which  had  so  long  dis- 
turbed the  kingdom 
sank  behind  the  hori- 
zon. The  arts  flour- 
ished; literature  began 
to  bud.  The  peasants 
cultivated  their  vine- 
yards. Even  the  nobles 
for  a  while  forbore  to 
trouble  France  with  their  disputes,  jealousies, 
and  ambitions.  The  French  king  sought  to 
establish  friendly  relations  with  the  surround- 
ing kingdoms.  The  world  assumed  a  less 
bloody  aspect,  and  the  human  breast  began  to 
expand  as  if  with  the  vigor  of  spring. 

In   his  marital  relations,   Henry  IV.  was 
not  wholly  happy.     In  the  tenth  year  of  his 
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reign,  lie  divorced  his  \viti-  Margaret  of  Val- 
<>is,  and  took  in  her  .-lead  .Maria  de  .Medici, 
niece  of  the  (irand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  The 
new  queen  was  without  abilitie.-,  and  became 
the  object  of  the  wit  and  satire  of  the  ladies 
of  the  court.  Not  until  Hill),  when  the  king 
was  about  to  set  out  on  tin  expedition  against 
(lie  Emperor  Itndolph,  did  he  assent  to  the 
queen's  public.-  coronation.  The  ceremony  was 
performed  with  a  splendor  suitable  to  the 
e\ent,  and  preparations  were  then  made  for 
a  royal  entry  into  Paris.  On  the 
day  following  the  coronation,  the 
king  paid  a  visit  to  Sully,  who 
was  confined  to  his  hotel  by  sick- 
BCBMi  Kctuniing  from  the  call, 
the  royal  equipage  was  passing 
along  the  street,  when  the  way 
was  blocked  for  a  moment  by 
some  carts.  When  the  king's  car- 
riage stopped,  an  assa.-sin  sprang 
forth,  mounted  upon  the  wheel, 
and  plunged  a  dagger  into  Hen- 
ry's breast.  The  wounded  mon- 
arch sank  back  in  his  seat,  and 
died  without  a  word.  The  car- 
riage, dripping  with  blood,  was 
•driven  on  to  the  Louvre. 

The  city  of  Paris  had  already 
taken  on  some  of  the  character  for 
which  she  was  destined  to  become 
so  famous.  She  showed  herself 
capable  of  agitation,  excitement, 
frenzy,  despair.  It  was  the  last 
named  passion  which  she  now  ex- 
hibited. Her  favorite  king  was 
dead — dead  by  the  hand  of  an 
assassin.  The  white  plume  of 
Navarre  which  had  nodded  and 
waved  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight  "= 
at  Ivry,  was  covered  with  the  dust 
and  blood  of  common  murder.  The  city  was 
wild  with  grief  and  wailing.  The  murderer  was 
caught  and  dragged  forth.  He  proved  to  be  a 
miserable  fool,  not  worth  the  killing.  His  name 
was  Ravaillac,  but  his  motive  could  hardly  be 
discovered.  When  found,  he  was  still  brandish- 
ing his  bloody  knife  A  la  Brutus  and  Cassius. 
It  is  in  the  nature  of  such  fanatics  to  suppose 
that  they  have  done  the  country  a  service. 

Not  the  least  part  of  the  calamity  which 
had  befallen  France  was  the  fact  that  Prince 


Louis,  the  Dauphin,  .-on  of  the  dead  king  and 
-Maria  de  Medici,  was  now  but  nine  y  are  of 
age.  Before  entering  upon  the  circumstances 
of  his  aece-.-ion,  and  the  annals  of  his  reign — 
events  which  will  be  duly  oon-idcrecl  in  the 
following  Book  —  it  i-  proper  to  take  up  the 
hi-iory  of  the  other  European  states  and  trace 
the  same  to  the  close  of  the  centurv.  In  (ii.u- 
MANY,  as  will  be  remembered,  the  narrative 
was  suspended  at  the  abdication  of  Charles  V. 
U  bile  that  retired  monarch  wa>  .-pending 


MARIA    DE   MEDICI. 

his  last  days  in  the  Monastery  of  San  Yuste, 
the  German  Diet  convened  at  Frankfort.  In 
March  of  1558,  that  body  proceeded  to  elect 
FERDINAND,  brother  of  Charles,  to  the  throne 
of  the  Empire.  As  to  religious  biases,  this 
prince  was  less  bigoted  than  his  age  might 
seem  to  warrant.  He  appears  to  have  regarded 
the  religious  quarrels  of  the  century  as  rather 
below  the  dignity  of  a  true  king.  Though 
Protestanism  fcund  in  him  a  consistent  oppo- 
nent, he  was  no  persecutor,  and  the  Augs- 
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burg  Treaty  was  faithfully  observed  during 
his  reign.  Even  when  he  fell  under  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Pope,  he  continued  to  carry 
out  the  policy  of  moderation  and  justice. 

Five  years  after  the  accession  of  Ferdi- 
nand the  council  of  Trent  finally  adjourned. 
For  eighteen  years  that  body  had  dragged 
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through  its  tedious  sessions.  The  prelates  com- 
posing the  council  had  talked  reform  until  the 
word  had  become  a  mockery.  All  measures 
really  tending  to  better  the  condition  of  the 
Church  were  borne  down  either  by  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Popes,  or  by  the  cry  of  heresy. 
Only  one  thing  was  lacking  to  repeat  the  folly 
and  shame  of  the  council  of  Constance,  and 
that  was  a  few  heretics  to  burn  at  the  stake. 


But  the  age,  more  generous  than  the  Church, 
refused  any  longer  to  cast  the  apostles  of  the 
dawn  into  the  flames.  The  council  proceeded, 
however,  to  adopt,  elaborate,  and  define  those 
articles  of  religious  faith  which  have  ever  since 
been  regarded  as  fundamental  in  the  Catholic 
creed.  The  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  reaf- 
firmed. The  doctrine 
of  purgatory  and  of 
masses  for  the  dead 
was  declared  to  be  bib- 
lical in  theory  and  prac- 
tice. The  worship  of 
saints  and  relics  was 
justified.  The  dogma 
of  absolution  and  the 
practice  of  fasting  were 
reasserted  as  cardinal 
elements  of  true  Cathol- 
icism. Finally,  the  right 
of  the  Church  to  act  as 
censor  over  the  thought 
of  the  world,  to  direct 
the  movements  and  pass 
upon  the  legitimacy  of 
the  products  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  was  declared 
as  an  indubitable  pre- 
rogative, and  a  neces- 
sary safeguard  of  the 
holy  faith.  The  horrid, 
mediaeval  theory  that 
freedom  of  thinking 
might  thus  be  crushed 
under  the  incubus  of 
authority,  was  affirmed 
by  the  council  with  as 
much  complaisance  as 
though  the  body  had 
been  sitting  in  the  tenth 
century  at  Rome.  Out 
of  the  hall  at  the  close 
of  the  seemingly  end- 
less deliberations  came  a  shout  which  had 
been  raised  by  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine, 
and  the  echo  which  reverberated  against  the 
crystal  wall  of  the  new  era  said,  "Cursed  be 
all  heretics !"  The  nightmare  of  the  Dark 
Ages  went  forth  as  of  old  to  sit  like  a  goblin 
on  the  moaning  breast  of  truth,  and  the  huge 
specter  of  mental  slavery  brandished  a  phantom 
sword  at  the  young  liberties  of  reviving  Europe. 
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If  we  take  a  casual  survey  of  the  religious 
condition  of  tin-  <  iermaii  Empire  during  the 
reign  of  Ferdinand  1.  \ve  shall  find  that  in  the 
national  Diet  the  Catholic  element  \\a.s  still 
predominant.  In  that  body,  at  the  time  of 
the  election  of  Ferdinand,  there  were  more 
than  a  hundred  members  belonging  to  the 
priesthood.  In  the  cities  of  Germany  the  con- 
dition was  variable.  The  towns  of  the  North 
had  nearly  all  gone  over  to  l'rote.-tanti.-ni. 
The  archbishops  of  Bremen  and  Magdeburg, 


the  ancient  Church  preserved  her  empire. 
The  reigning  Bavarian  family  ua-  tin-  House 
of  \Vittelshacli,  whose  members  vi,.,|  „;[],  t,acl, 

other  in  subs4.-rvi.-m-y  to    1;., As  to   the 

ma->  of  the  ( lermaii  people,  a  great  majority 
of  them  had  left  the  fold  ,,f  the  Mother 
Church,  never  to  return. 

The  most  serious  foreign  complication  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Ferdinaud  I.  was  the  contin- 
uance of  the  struggle  with  the  Turks.  Their 
great  Emperor,  Solyman,  not  only  invaded 
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as  well  as  the  bishops  of  Liibeck,  Verdun,  and 
Walberstadt,  had  renounced  Catholicism  in 
favor  of  the  reformed  faith.  In  the  districts 
of  Cologne,  Treves,  Mayence,  Worms,  and 
Strashiiig,  the  influence  of  the  Old  Church 
still  held  a  large  per  cent  of  the  people  to  the 
ancient  landmarks.  The  Rhine  towns,  Baden 
and  Wiirtemberg,  on  the  contrary,  had  swung 
loose  from  the  Catholic  moorings  and 
over  with  great  unanimity  to  the  Reformation. 
Even  in  Upper  Austria  and  Styria  the  Cath- 
olic party  was  reduced  to  a  minority.  Not 
so,  however,  in  Bavaria.  In  this  principality 


Hungary,  but  threatened  to  make  his  way  to 
the  west,  and  by  the  sei/.un-  of  Vienna  sub- 
vert the  political  institutions  of  the  (Jerman 
race.  Ferdinand  perceived  that  he  wa-  unable 
to  cope  with  his  formidable  antagonist.  He 
accordingly  adopted  the  policy  of  temporizing 
and  bribery.  In  order  to  secure  a  cessation 
of  hostilities  lie  gave  up  half  of  Hungary  to 
the  Turks  and  agreed  to  pay  an  animal  tribute 
of  three  hundred  thousand  ducat-.  N"t  leas 
serioii-  were  the  territorial  losses  which  the 
Empire  sustained  in  the  countries  oast  of  tho 
Baltic. 
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Those  bleak  provinces  had  oiice  belonged  to 
the  Order  of  Teutonic  Knights,  aiid  after  the 
downfall  of  that  powerful  fraternity  had  passed 
under  the  dominion  of  a  new  organization 
known  as  the  Brothers  of  the  Sword.  The 
Czar  Ivan,  of  Russia,  now  cast  a  covetous  eye 
upon  these  maritime  regions,  and  in  1558 
began  an  invasion.  The  Knights  found  them- 
selves unable  to  stand  against  him  and  ap- 
pealed to  the  cities  of  the  Hanseatic  League 
for  aid.  But  these  selfish  corporations,  busily 
engaged  in  their  mercantile  pursuits,  gave  no 
heed  to  the  appeal.  The  German  Brothers 
then  called  upon  the  national  Diet,  at  that 
time  in  session  at  Frankfort ;  but  that  conserv- 
ative body  likewise  refused  to  lend  the  required 
aid.  In  the  desperate  strait  to  which  they 
were  reduced  the  Knights  next  turned  to  the 


OLD  SWEDISH  LEATHERN  CANNON. 

Swedes,  Danes,  and  Poles.  These  enterprising 
and  warlike  peoples  readily  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  Order,  not  indeed  with  a  view  to  re- 
storing its  ascendency,  but  with  the  hope  of 
extending  their  own  territories  by  conquest. 
The  event  corresponded  to  their  ambition. 
Esthonia  was  taken  by  the  Swedes  and  Danes 
and  Livonia  fell  to  the  Poles.  Only  the  little 
province  of  Courland  remained  to  the  German 
Empire  of  all  its  possessions  on  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  Baltic. 

The  remaining  five  years  of  the  reign  of 
Ferdinand  I.  were  comparatively  unimportant. 
He  died  in  1564,  and  the  crown  of  the  Empire 
passed  to  his  eldest  son,  who  took  the  title  of 
MAXIMILIAN  II.  This  ruler  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  most  liberal-minded  and  generous  of  the 
German  emperors.  His  religious  views  were 
so  tolerant  that  the  Protestants  entertained  a 


hope  that  he  would  leave  the  Mother  Church 
and  join  his  fortunes  with  their  own.  But  in 
this  expectation  they  were  disappointed.  His 
disposition  of  his  own  children,  moreover,  was 
well  calculated  to  please  the  Catholics;  for  he 
sent  his  son  Rudolph  to  the  South  to  receive  a 
Spanish  education,  and  gave  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  Charles  IX.,  of  France.  But  the 
evil  consequences  of  these  arrangements  he 
sought  to  mitigate  or  prevent  by  prudent  coun- 
sels wasted  on  his  son-in-law  and  the  king  of 
Spain,  whom,  had  they  heeded  the  wise  ad- 
monitions of  the  German  ruler,  the  world 
would  not  hold  responsible  for  the  butchery 
of  St.  Bartholomew  and  the  horrors  of  the 
Netherlands. 

Like  the  concluding  years  of  the  reign  of 
his  predecessor,  the  epoch  of  Maximilian  H. 
passed  by  without  notable  events. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  the  last 
quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century 
was  characterized  by  a  number  of 
those  happy  lulls  in  which  the  kings  of  Eu- 
rope appeared  less  gloriously  bloody,  and  the 
people  more  prosperous  and  contented.  A 
single  incident  may  serve  to  illustrate  how 
hardly  the  New  Europe,  still  hanging  with  her 
hinder  parts  in  the  barbarism  of  the  past,  was 
delivered  from  the  brutality  of  the  Middle 
Age.  A  certain  Knight,  named  Wilhelm  von 
Grumbach,  was  dispossessed  of  his  estates  by 
the  Bishop  of  Wiirzburg.  Unable  to  obtain 
satisfaction,  he  waylaid  the  dignitary  and 
killed  him.  Grumbach  then  made  his  escape 
into  France.  Here  he  persuaded  a  number 
of  malcontent  Franconian  exiles  to  join  him 
in  a  raid  upon  the  Empire.  John  Frederick, 
of  Lesser  Saxony,  was  also  induced  to  break 
the  peace  in  behalf  of  the  adventurers ;  for  he 
hoped  to  repossess  all  Saxony  for  himself  and 
his  family.  In  1567  the  insurgents,  having  pos- 
session of  Gotha,  were  besieged  by  an  Impe- 
rial army.  Against  such  a  force  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  rebels  to  hold  out.  John 
Frederick  was  taken  prisoner  and  confined 
during  the  rest  of  his  life.  Grumbach  was 
put  to  death  with  torture,  and  the  insurrec- 
tion ended  in  the  destruction  of  nearly  all  who 
had  engaged  in  it.  This  outbreak  is  notable 
as  the  last  example  of  private  war  systemati- 
cally undertaken  in  Germany.  Henceforth 
the  law  against  such  conflicts,  adopted  by  Max- 
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imilian  I.  in  I  !'.».">,  was  observed,  and  the  old 
feuds  of  the  (iernian  nobles  were  no  longer 
made  the  pretext  t'..r  drawing  the  sword. 

Maximilian  held  the  throne  from  1  .")!'>•  (•> 
1576.  In  the  latter  year  lie  presided  at  a  na- 
tional Diet,  before  which  lx>dy  he  declared  the 
religion*  policy  of  the  Empire  to  be  a  simple 
observance  and  enforcement  of  the  Treaty  of 
Augsburg.  With  this  the  Protestants  were 
satisfied  ;  to  this  the  Catholics  were  obliged  to 
assent.  While  still  occupied  with  his  duties 
at  the  Diet,  the  Emperor  was  struck  with  ap- 
oplexy and  died  without  a  moment's  warning. 
It  was  a  sad  event  for  the  Germans ;  for  the 
prince  who  was  destined  to  succeed  to  the  throne 
had  none  of  the  noble  traits  of  his  father,  and 
the  few  elements  of  liberalism  which  he  may 
have  possessed,  had  been  completely  extin- 
guished by  his  Jesuit  teachers  in  Spain. 

RUDOLPH  II.  came  to  the  throne  as  the 
champion  of  the  past.  The  Protestants  of 
Germany  found  in  him  an  uncompromising 
foe.  His  cold  and  apathetic  disposition  was 
well  suited  to  the  work  of  persecution.  If 
Philip  II.  had  been  a  German,  he  might  have 
been  Rudolph  II.,  and  if  Rudolph  had  been  a 
Spaniard  he  might  have  been  Philip.  One  of 
the  first  measures  adopted  by  the  new  Em- 
peror was  to  annul  the  statutes  of  tolera- 
tion granted  by  Maximilian.  The  Protestant 
Churches  were  closed,  and  those  of  the  re- 
formed faith  who  held  public  office  were  dis- 
placed to  make  room  for  Catholics.  Follow- 
ing his  lead,  the  princes  of  the  Empire — or  as 
many  of  them  as  held  the  ancient  faith — made 
a  declaration  that  the  Treaty  of  Augsburg, 
though  the  same  had  been  solemnly  ratified 
by  a  national  Diet,  had  been  rendered  of 
no  effect  by  the  decisions  of  the  Council  of 
Trent!  It  was  the  old  theory  of  setting  the 
Church  on  top  of  secular  society,  the  council 
on  top  of  the  Church,  and  the  Pope  on  top 
of  the  council.  Hence,  the  Catholic  rulers 
argued  that  they  might  proceed  to  put  down 
heresy  by  the  sword. 

It  was  not  long  until  the  pernicious  policy 
of  Rudolph  began  to  hear  fruit.  In  accordance 
with  a  plain  provision  of  the  Treaty  of  .Vugs- 
burg,  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  a  Protestant, 
had  married.  Incensed  at  this  violation  of 
their  dogma  of  celibacy,  the  Catholics  called 
on  Alexander  of  Parma,  now  engaged  in  the 


war  with  the  Netherlands,  to  aid  them  in  driv- 
I""  the  archliMiop  from  his  see.  1'arnia  cume 
with  a  Spani>h  army.  The  benefice  of  Co- 
logne was  wrested  from  its  rightful 
and  conferred  on  a  Catholic;  nor  had  the 
Protestants,  half-paraly/.ed  by  the  ho-tilitv  Of 
the  government,  the  power  t<>  n-.-i>i  the  out  < 

It  was  fortunate  for  Germany  that  the 
Protestant  party  was  willing  to  endure  wrong 
rather  than  go  to  war.  Their  forbearance, 
rather  than  any  justice  on  the  part  of  the 
Emperor,  gave  the  nation  peace.  For  more 
than  a  half  century  no  war  of  importance 
afflicted  the  country.  As  usual  in  such  con- 
ditions of  society,  wealth  increased,  and  art 
and  science  came  with  their  beneficent  train. 
It  was  at  this  epoch  that  the  great  apostles  of 
the  New  Heavens,  Kepler  and  Tycho  Brahe, 
flourished.  The  former  discovered  and  dem- 
onstrated the  true  laws  of  planetary  motion; 
and  the  latter  laid  for  modern  scholars  the 
foundations  of  practical  astronomy.  Though 
the  knowledge  of  the  times  was  still  mixed 
with  the  dross  of  superstition,  though  hooded 
bigotry  still  cast  its  monstrous  shadow  in  the 
sun  and  descanted  with  pride  on  its  own  de- 
formity, the  German  mind  continued  to  ex- 
pand, continued  to  cherish  its  old-time  hatred 
of  tyranny,  continued  to  advance  toward  the 
light. 

Rudolph  II.  occupied  the  throne  of  Ger- 
many until  his  death,  in  January  of  1612. 
During  the  latter  years  of  his  reign,  it  be- 
came evident  that  a  great  eruption  was  at 
hand.  One  might  see  on  every  side  the 
silent  gathering  of  the  forces  of  Europe  for 
an  impending  conflict.  The  states  were  be- 
coming on  one  hnnd  a  Catholic  and  on  the 
other  a  Protestant  League.  Especially  did 
this  tendency  manifest  itself  in  Germany.  In 
1608,  the  Protestant  provinces,  provoked  by  the 
intolerance  and  oppression  of  Rudolph,  entered 
into  an  alliance  called  mi:  t'xiON;  and  the 
Catholic  provinces,  alarmed  at  the  belligerent 
attitude  of  their  adversaries,  formed  them- 
selves into  a  counter  confederacy  known  aa 
THE  LEAOUE.  While  the  public  peace  was 
thus  threatened  by  the  old  religious  antago- 
nisms of  the  people,  an  insurrection  broke 
out  in  Hungary,  and  Rudolph,  four  years 
before  his  death,  was  obliged  to  cede  the  re- 
volted state,  together  with  Austria  and  M<>- 
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ravia,  to  his  brother  Matthias,  who  had  be- 
come the  leader  of  the  insurgents.  Following 
the  successful  example  set  by  the  Hungarians, 
the  Protestants  of  Bohemia  next  rose  in  arms, 
and  the  Emperor,  now  greatly  weakened  by 
the  defection  of  his  own  kinsmen,  was  com- 
pelled to  issue  an  edict  reaffirming  the  liber- 
ties conceded  by  the  Treaty  of  Augsburg.  It 
soon  appeared,  however,  that  he  was  insincere, 
and  a  second  revolt  occurred,  which  cost  Ru- 
dolph the  Bohemian  crown.  The  sovereignty 
of  the  country  was  transferred  to  Matthias ; 
and  with  his  diminished  territories  and  waning 
fame  the  gloomy  Emperor  went  down  to  the 
grave,  leaving  his  throne  to  his  brother. 

Let  us  then  resume  the  narrative  of  events 
in  ENGLAND.  In  that  country  the  crown  de- 
scended, on  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.,  in 
1547,  to  his  son  EDWARD  VI.  This  prince 
•was  at  the  time  of  his  accession  less  than  ten 
years  of  age.  A  protectorate  became  neces- 
sary, and  the  important  office  of  guardian  of 
the  king  and  kingdom  was  conferred  by  the 
executors  of  Henry's  will  on  Lord  Hertford, 
duke  of  Somerset.  To  the  cause  of  Protest- 
antism the  choice  of  protector  was  of  the 
greatest  moment.  Somerset  was  a  consistent 
and  able  opponent  of  Rome.  What  Henry 
VIH.  had  done  as  a  matter  of  policy  and  pas- 
sion, was  now  undertaken  as  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple. It  was  determined  to  make  the  English 
Church  at  once  and  forever  independent  of 
the  papal  hierarchy,  and  to  bring  the  religious 
doctrine  and  practice  of  the  Island  to  the 
standard  of  the  Reformation.  To  this  end  the 
education  of  the  young  king  was  intrusted  to 
Protestant  teachers  of  the  highest  probity  and 
talents.  A  commission  was  appointed  to  draw 
up  a  Book  of  Common  Prayer  for  use  in  the 
Churches.  At  the  head  of  the  body  were 
Cranmer  and  Ridley.  It  was  proposed  to 
make  the  new  liturgy  conform  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  what  was  conceived  to  be  the  usages 
of  the  primitive  fathers  of  the  Church,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  retain  so  much  of  the  Romish 
form  of  worship  as  the  commissioners  consid- 
ered to  be  authorized  by  the  Scriptures.  With- 
out entering  into  the  merits  of  the  English 
Prayer  Book,  viewed  as  an  aid  to  devotion,  it 
may  be  safely  averred  that  the  service  ren- 
dered thereby  to  the  English  Language  has 
been  beyond  estimate.  The  grave  and  ele- 


vated forms  of  our  speech,  its  strength  in  as- 
sertion, its  depth  in  feeling,  and  its  dignity  in 
apostrophe,  were  cystallized  in  this  formative 
period  of  the  national  religion,  and  found  a 
full  and  sonorous  utterance  in  the  early  hand- 
book of  English  Protestantism. 

All  the  religio-political  quarrels  of  the  times 
of  Henry  VIII.  availed  not  half  so  much  to 
shake  the  dominion  of  Rome  in  England  as 
did  the  work  of  the  ministers  of  Edward.  The 
people  went  over,  after  the  German  fashion, 
to  the  reformed  faith.  A  majority  of  the 
nobles,  moved  by  various  motives  of  resent- 
ment, self-  interest,  or  conscience,  abjured 
Rome,  and  became  pillars  in  the  new  English 
ecclesiasticism.  The  nation  was  won  to  the 
Protestant  faith. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Henry  VIII. 
selected  as  the  prospective  wife  of  his  son  the 
princess  Mary  Stuart  of  Scotland.  He  pro- 
vided in  his  will  that  his  executors  should  see 
to  it  that  his  wishes  in  this  regard  should  be 
fulfilled.  When  in  pursuance  of  this  object 
the  Duke  of  Somerset  opened  negotiations  with 
the  Scots,  he  found  that  his  own  religious 
biases  had  prejudiced  his  cause  at  Edinburgh. 
His  demand  for  the  hand  of  Mary  was  met 
with  a  refusal.  In  so  far  as  the  Catholic  in- 
fluence predominated  in  Scotland,  it  was  de- 
termined that  the  heiress  to  the  throne  should 
never  become  the  queen  of  so  heretical  an  isl- 
and as  England — the  spouse  of  so  heretical  a 
king  as  Edward  VI.  Hereupon  the  irate 
Somerset  determined  to  compel  compliance 
with  his  wishes.  He  raised  a  large  army,  in- 
vaded Scotland,  defeated  the  Scottish  forces, 
and  would  have  soon  succeeded  in  his  purpose 
had  not  the  mutterings  of  trouble  in  the  home 
kingdom  obliged  him  to  return.  The  Scots 
availed  themselves  of  this  happy  deliverance 
from  peril  to  send  away  the  cause  of  dispute, 
namely,  the  royal  maiden  whom  Somerset  had 
come  to  woo  by  force  for  his  young  master,  to 
France,  whither  she  was  hastily  sent  and  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  her  uncles,  the  Guises. 
Mary  was  at  this  time  but  six  years  of  age. 
Her  education  was  undertaken  at  the  French 
court,  and  there  she  remained  under  betrothal 
to  the  Dauphin  Francis  until  that  prince,  in 
1558,  made  her  first  his  wife  and  then  his 
queen. 

Returning  from  his  fiasco  in  Scotland  the 
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Protector,  Somerset,  found  that  his  brother, 
Lord  Seymour,  high  lulmiral  of  the  kingdom, 
had  made  a  con-piracy  among  the  discontented 
with  a  view  to  taking  the  protectorship  for 
himself.  Seymour  was  a  man  of  the  greatest 
abilities,  and  his  talents  were  not  more  con- 
s]iieiiiius  than  his  skill  in  politics.  He  had 
married  the  queen  dowager,  Catharine  I 'HIT, 
but  that  royal  and  sensible  widow  had  died, 
whereupon  the  admiral  sought  the  hand  of  the 
Princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  Anne  Boleyn.  It  is  thought  that  Sey- 
mour's suit  would  have  succeeded  but  for  the 
opposition  of  the  ministers,  notably  the  Pro- 
tector himself,  who  was  little  disposed  to  wit- 
ness the  gratification  of  his  brother's  vaulting 
ambition.  While  Somerset  and  Seymour  were 
thus  arrayed  against  each  other,  rivals  in  all 
things,  agreeing  in  nothing,  a  new  actor  ap- 
peared on  the  stage  in  the  person  of  Dudley, 
earl  of  Warwick.  Conceiving  the  design  of 
rising  on  the  ruin  of  the  two  brothers  he  edged 
on  the  one  against  the  other,  and  presently 
compaswd  the  seizure,  condemnation,  and  ex- 
ecution of  Seymour.  But  the  reaction  against 
Somerset  was  not  so  violent  as  to  become  revo- 
lutionary, and  Dudley's  hopes  were  for  the 
time  disappointed. 

Meanwhile  the  change  in  the  national  relig- 
ion went  on  steadily  and  became  organic.  A 
law  was  passed  against  the  enforced  celibacy 
of  the  clergy,  and  this  was  soon  followed  by 
another  statute  forbidding  the  further  practice 
of  the  Romish  form  of  worship.  To  the  latter 
act  the  Princess  Mary,  daughter  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  Catharine  of  Aragon,  refused  obe- 
dience; for,  as  has  already  been  shown,  she 
was  a  Catholic  by  the  very  necessity  of  her 
birth.  An  issue  was  thus  made  up  squarely 
between  King  Edward  and  his  half-sister.  At 
first  the  government  proceeded  against  Mary's 
chaplains  and  teachers,  but  their  imprisonment 
did  not  deter  her  from  holding  to  the  old 
worship.  She  was  then  threatened  with  pun- 
ishment unless  she  should  desist :  but  this  only 
incited  her  to  appeal  to  her  cousin,  the  Em- 
peror Charles.  She  and  her  friends  laid  a 
plan  to  fly  from  the  kingdom,  but  Edward, 
deeming  it  imprudent  to  press  matters  so  far, 
gave  orders  that  his  sister  should  lie  detained, 
and  that  she  should  have  the  right  of  worship- 
ping as  she  would — in  private. 


One  of  the  most  ini|Mirtant  measure-  of  the 
first  years  of  Edward  VI.  wa>  the  .-oppression 
of  the  remaining  monasteries  and  nunneries 
of  the  kingdom.  This  niea-un-,  with  the 
hardships  which  it  entailed,  well  illustrates 
the  lesson  that  the  evil  done  by  super.-tition 
and  bigotry  falls  upon  the  head-  of  the  inno- 
cent, even  to  the  tenth  generation.  It  may 
well  IMJ  conceded  that  the  people  of  the  relig- 
ious houses  in  England,  at  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century  had  done  no  serious  harm 
to  the  human  race.  But  the  system  of  which 
they  were  the  fruitage  had  arrayed  itself  for 
centuries  against  the  dearest  liberties  and  best 
hopes  of  men.  In  l.Vl'.ithe  helpless  monks 
and  nuns  were  turned  out  of  doors  to  suffer 
for  the  sins  of  the  system  rather  than  for  their 
own.  Nor  did  the  hardship  cease  with  those 
who  were  dispossessed.  The  peasants,  who  for 
a  long  time  had  rented  and  tilled  the  lands  of 
the  Church,  paying  but  a  trifle  for  the  privi- 
lege, were  well-nigh  ruined  in  the  common  ca- 
tastrophe of  confiscation.  And  the  race  of 
vagrants  and  mendicants  who  in  every  age 
he.ve  flourished  about  the  gates  of  monasteries 
and  similar  institutions,  were  scattered  in  a 
half-starved  condition  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
It  is  conceded  by  all  that  the  Protector  Som- 
erset did  all  in  his  power  to  alleviate  the  dis- 
tresses occasioned  by  the  disestablishment  of 
the  old  religion,  but  it  was  impossible  then,  as 
ever,  to  destroy  without  inflicting  pain  and 
anguish. 

The  state  of  the  kingdom  incident  to  this 
hard  but  necessary  measure  gave  good  oppor- 
tunity to  those  disaffected  towards  the  Protec- 
tor's government  to  conspire  against  him.  A 
plot,  headed  by  Dudley  of  Warwick,  was 
formed  which  soon  gathered  such  elements 
around  the  central  core  of  opposition  that 
Somerset  was  driven  to  resign.  His  enemies 
pursued  him  vindictively.  He  was  imprisoned 
in  the  Tower,  deprived  of  all  his  dignities, 
heavily  tined  for  alleged  malfeasance  in  office, 
and  finally  set  at  liberty  a  ruined  old  man. 
Warwick  seized  the  regency,  but  fearing  that 
a  reaction  might  deprive  him  of  the  ]>ower 
which  he  had  gained  by  violence,  he  deter- 
mined that  Sotncr.-et  nui.-t  he  destroyed.  A 
charge  was  accordingly  trumped  up  that  the 
ex-1'rntector  was  engaged  in  a  treasonable  con- 
spiracy to  assassinate  the  regent  and  the  privy 
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councilors  of  the  kingdom.  A  condemnation 
followed  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  Somerset 
was  led  to  the  block. 

Without  the  moderation  of  his  predecessor, 


LADY  JANE  GREY. 

Warwick  now  proceeded  with  intemperate  vio- 
lence to  establish  his  own  power  over  the  king- 
dom. Edward  VI.  fell  under  his  sway,  and 
when  the  powerful  Dudley  perceived  that  the 
health  of  the  young  king  was  failing,  and  that 


the  male  line  of  Tudor  was  about  to  perish 
with  him,  he  conceived  the  project  of  divert- 
ing the  crown  from  the  family  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  securing  it  to  his  own.  For  such  a  pro- 
ceeding a  geneal- 
ogical excuse  was 
necessary.  It  will 
be  remembered 
that  Mary,  sister 
of  Henry  VIII., 
had  become  queen 
do  wager  of  France. 
Her  family  was 
now,  through  her 
son  Francis,  rep- 
resented by  her 
granddaughter, 
the  Lady  Jane 
Grey.  The  grand- 
mother had  had 
for  her  second  hus- 
band the  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  and  the 
female  line  was 
thus  strengthened 
by  a  strong  Eng- 
lish element.  War- 
wick, who  had  now 
been  raised  to  the 
Earldom  of  North- 
umberland, pro- 
cured the  marriage 
of  the  Lady  Jane  to 
his  son,  Guildford 
Dudley,  and  the 
scheme  of  the  am- 
bitious father  was 
to  secure  the  suc- 
cession to  Lady 
Jane  and  her  off- 
spring. In  this 
purpose  he  was 
assisted  by  certain 
acts  of  the  intem- 
perate Henry 
VIII.;  for  that 
willful  and  pas- 
sionate monarch  had  in  a  fit  of  auger,  first  at 
Catharine  of  Aragon,  and  afterwards  at  Anne 
Boleyn,  declared  their  respective  daughters, 
Mary  and  Elizabeth,  illegitimate.  With  the 
first  half  of  this  declaration  King  Edward  was 
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disposed  to  agree ;  lor  his  own  deep-seated 
Protestantism  had  lost  all  patience  with  lii.s 
obstinate  Catholic  .sister;  hut  a>  it  related  to 
the  Princess  Kli/abeth,  he  had  many  compunc- 
tions. Nevertheless,  overborne  by  the  domi- 
neering Warwick,  the  king  finally  assented  to 
the  prospective  change  of  dynasty,  and  ratilied 
the  scheme  by  which  the  crown  was  to  descend 
to  Lady  Jane.1 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  when,  in 
1553,  Edward's  health  gave  way,  and  he  sank 
rapidly  into  the  grave.  He  had  not  yet  at- 
tained his  seventeenth  year.  His  abilities 
were  such  that,  had  he  lived  to  full  maturity, 
he  might  have  enrolled  his  name  among  those 
of  the  greatest  kings  of  England.  As  it  was, 
the  vigor  of  his  government  had  depended  on 
that  of  his  ministers.  Notwithstanding  the 
jealousies  and  quarrels  of  the  hitter,  the  pub- 
lic welfare  of  the  kingdom  had  been  cared 
for  with  great  zeal.  In  commerce,  especially, 
great  progress  had  been  made  towards  the  es- 
tablishment of  that  maritime  dominion  which 
Great  Britain  has  ever  since  enjoyed.  The 
ships  of  young  Edward  carried  the  pennants 
of  St.  George  into  all  seas.  It  was  the  be- 
ginning of  that  adventure  wherewith  the  dar- 
ing seamen  of  England  tempted  every  known 
shore,  and  sought  others  not  yet  discovered. 
Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  went  forth  with  a  fleet 
in  quest  of  a  north-east  passage  to  India. 
Though  he  and  all  on  board  of  his  own  two 
ships  were  frozen  to  death  on  the  bleak  bor- 
ders of  Lapland,  Richard  Chancellor,  com- 
mander of  the  remaining  vessel  of  the  squad- 
ron, held  out  during  the  winter  in  the  harbor 
of  Archangel,  and  returned  in  safety  to  Eng- 
land, carrying  with  him  the  first  thread  of  the 
commercial  cable  which  was  to  bind  his  own 
country  with  distant  Russia. 

Nor  should  the  history  of  Edward's  brief 
reign  be  closed  without  reference  to  the 
further  work  accomplished  by  Cranmer  and 
the  Protestants  in  the  development  of  the 
English  Church.  It  became  necessary  for 
them  still  more  to  sever  the  dogmatic  ties 
by  which  they  were  bound  to  Rome.  To 
this  end  a  new  creed  was  formulated,  consist- 
ing at  first  of  Forty-two,  and  afterwards — as 
amended — of  Thirtv-nine  Articles.  This  cele- 


1  For  genealogical  claims  of  Jane  Grey  to  the 
throne  of  England  see  Diagram,  p.  75ti. 
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brated  |>a|"-r,  embodying  the  dni-tritn-  of  in- 
sular PkotMtatttiMB,  became  to  the  (Mitli  ot' 
England  what  the  Augsburg  Confession  was 
to  the  Lutherans  of  Germany.  Nor  was  the 
difference  between  the  two  great  creeds  of 
Protestantism  so  marked  as  to  call  for  serious 
comment  or  awaken  bitter  controversy.  In- 
deed, in  the  preparation  of  the  English  Cate- 
chism, Cranmer  was  guided  almost  wholly  by 
the  similar  work  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon. 
Humiliating  it  is  to  record  the  fact  that  even 
TO  great,  and  in  some  respects  so  liberal,  a 
mind  as  that  of  Craumer  stooped  to  the  mis- 
erable work  of  persecution.  But  he  could 
not  rise  above  the  bigotry  engendered  of  his 
religious  theory.  Two  Anabaptists  arrested 
for  heresy  were  condemned  in  his  court,  and, 
in  spite  of  the  remonstances  of  the  king,  were 
burned  at  the  stake. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  Edward  was 
dead,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  made  all 
haste  in  promoting  his  scheme  for  a  change  of 
dynasty.  He  sped  to  Sion  House,  where  the 
Lady  Jane  resided,  and  hailed  her  as  queen. 
But  the  princess  was  unwilling  to  enter  upon 
so  dangerous,  not  to  say  treasonable,  an  enter- 
prise. She  declared  that  Henry's  daughters, 
Mary  and  Elizabeth,  had  claims  superior  to 
her  own.  None  the  less  she  yielded  to  the 
will  of  Northumberland,  who  had  her  pro- 
claimed as  queen  of  England.  She  was  given 
apartments  in  the  Tower,  and  for  ten  days 
held  the  dubious  glory  of  the  crown.  But  no 
enthusiasm  followed  the  proclamation,  and  it 
became  more  and  more  apparent  that  the 
movement  of  Northumberland,  unsupported  as 
it  was,  would  end  in  ignominy.  Meanwhile 
the  Princess  Mary  came  from  Suffolk  to  claim 
the  throne  of  her  father  and  was  met  with  an 
outburst  of  applause.  The  loyalty  of  the  En- 
glish people  to  the  House  of  Tudor  was  greater 
than  their  dread  of  a  Catholic  queen,  espe- 
cially since  the  alternative  lay  between  Mary 
with  her  Catholicism  and  Lady  Jane,  under 
the  control  of  tho  Dudleys. 

Seeing  the  whole  tide  turning,  or  already 
turned  to  Mary,  Northuml«'Hiiiid  now  sought 
to  make  his  peace  with  those  whom  he  had 
mortally  ntlended.  But  his  supplications  were 
all  in  vain.  The  murder  of  Somi •• 
against  him  and  intensified  the  anper  of  his 
enemies.  He  was  seized  bv  the  order  of  the 
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queen,  tried,  condemned,  and  beheaded  on 
Tower  Hill.  His  sou  Guildford  and  his  wife, 
the  Lady  Jane,  were  also  arrested  and  con- 
demned to  imprisonment. 

Thus  in  her  thirty-seventh  year  was  MARY, 
daughter  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Catharine  of 
Aragou,  called  to  the  throne  of  England.  She 
possessed  perhaps  as  few  of  the  elements  of 


MARY  TtTDOK. 

popularity  as  any  princess  of  the  century. 
Her  religion  was  repugnant  to  a  great  majority 
of  the  people  over  whom  she  was  called  to 
reign.  She  was  without  accomplishments.  Her 
education  had  heen  neglected.  She  was  the 
disowned  daughter  of  a  popular  king.  Her 
person  was  ungainly,  the  expression  of  her 
countenance  forbidding.  She  lacked  only  the 
French  audacity  and  the  Italian  intrigue  to  be 
the  Catharine  de  Medici  of  England.  Nor 


was  her  disposition  improved  by  the  fact  that 
she  herself  had  been  the  victim  of  gross  abuse. 
Her  father  had  wronged  her  and  cast  a  stigma 
on  her  birth.  Her  brother  and  his  ministers 
had  tried  to  compel  her  to  abandon  that  relig- 
ion which  was  the  only  safeguard  of  her 
own  and  her  mother's  honor.  Besides  another 
daughter  of  Henry  VIII.  in  all  respects  unlike 
herself,  whom,  indeed, 
she  could  not  recognize 
without  acknowledging 
that  her  own  birth  was 
unhallowed,  sat  in  the 
distance  and  abided  her 
time. 

At  the  first,  however, 
the  new  queen  showed  a 
disposition  inclined  to 
clemency.  The  aged 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  who 
had  lain  in  prison  for 
six  years,  was  set  at  lib- 
erty. Young  Courtenay, 
also  son  of  the  Marquis 
of  Exeter,  was  liberated 
and  received  at  court. 
Bishops  Gardiner,  Bon- 
ner,  and  Tonstall,  who 
for  their  adherence  to 
the  Catholic  faith  had 
been  imprisoned  by  the 
ministers  of  Edward, 
were  in  like  manner 
released  and  restored  to 
their  bishoprics.  It  thus 
appeared  that  the  queen 
was  in  religious  matters 
disposed  to  know  nor 
Greek  nor  Trojan  until 
the  prisons  of  the  king- 
dom had  given  up  their 
victims. 

But  it  soon  became  apparent  that  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  the  new  reign  was  to 
secure  the  reconciliation  of  the  kingdom  with 
the  Pope.  The  Holy  Father  was  equally  anx- 
ious to  gain  the  desired  end.  With  a  view  to 
furthering  the  design  of  the  queen  he  dis- 
patched as  his  legate  to  England  that  Cardi- 
nal de  la  Pole  who  has  already  been  men- 
tioned as  a  factor  in  the  contemporaneous 
history  of  France.  Meanwhile  the  queen  her- 
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self  set  the  example  of  going  t()  mass,  praying 
before  the  holy  image's,  ami  performing  the 
other  services  rei|iiiiv<l  <il'  a  devout  woman  in 
the  Chiircli  of  Uome.  To  the  1'n.testants  these 
things  boded  evil.  They  foresaw  the  gather- 
ing storm,  and  many  of  them,  leaving  the  king- 
dom, went  into  foreign  parts.  Not  so,  however, 
did  Archbishop  (Yaumcr.  Though  advised  to 
make  his  escape  from  England,  he  steadfastly 
refused  to  do  so,  looking  his  fate  in  the  face. 

The  Catholics  now  set  to  work  diligently  to 
devise  such  a  marriage  alliance  for  the  queen 
as  should  make  secure  the  temporary  advan- 
tage which  they  had  gained  by  her  accession. 
After  some  deliberation  it  was  agreed  that  the 
most  fitting  husband  to  be  found  in  all  Europe 
was  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  When  this  project, 
however,  was  noised  abroad,  a  great  excite- 
ment was  produced  throughout  the  kingdom. 
The  spirit  of  Protestantism  was  thoroughly 
aroused  by  the  intelligence  that  the  queen 
whom  those  of  the  reformed  faith  had  ac- 
cepted because  she  was  of  the  blood  royal  and 
in  hope  that  she  might  in  some  measure  prove 
worthy  of  her  line  was  about  to  be  wedded  to 
the  most  bigoted  prince  in  Christendom.  An 
insurrection  broke  out  in  Kent,  where  Sir 
Thomas  Wyatt,  who  had  recently  returned 
from  Spain,  spreading  abroad  the  true  story 
of  Philip'd  life  and  character,  had  gathered  to 
his  standard  an  army  of  four  thousand  men, 
with  whom  he  proposed  to  enter  London,  de- 
throne the  queen,  and  confer  the  crown  on 
Lady  Jane  Gray.  The  revolt,  however,  was  sup- 
pressed. Wyatt  and  four  hundred  of  his  fol- 
lowers were  taken,  condemned,  and  executed. 

This  movement  gave  good  excuse  to  the 
now  triumphant  party  of  Rome  to  proceed 
against  the  Lady  Jane  herself.  That  unfor- 
tunate princess  was  accordingly  condemned  to 
die.  Her  last  hours  were  tormented  by  a 
priest  sent  by  the  queen  to  convert  the  poor 
victim  from  her  heresy.  But  Lady  Jane  re- 
mained true  to  the  end.  Her  last  night  was 
spent  in  pniver  and  in  writing  a  Greek  letter 
to  her  sister.  She  even  refused  a  farewell  in- 
terview with  her  husband,  lest  human  anguish 
miirht  break  her  resolve  to  die  a  martyr.  On 
the  scallold  she  stood  a  heroine,  bravo,  com- 
posed, and  beautiful,  and  then  died  without  a 
Stain  or  shudder.  Her  father  was  also  exe- 
cuted, li  became  tin-  policy  of  the  queen  to 


exterminate  the  opposition,  as  the  b.--i  means 
of  building  her  throne  on  a  firm  foundation, 
and  of  restoring  the  ancient  Church  to  her 
lost  dominion  in  Kngland. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  preparation-  went 
forward  for  the  queen's  marriage  with  Arch- 
duke Philip.  In  \:>^~}  a  licet  was  sent  out  to 
bring  that  royal  and  incipient  tyrant  to  his 
English  nuptials.  So  hostile,  however,  v 
the  officers  and  crew  of  the  vessel  that  the  ad- 
miral, fearing  that  possible  violence  und  prob- 
able insult  would  be  offered  to  the  Spanish 
prince,  declined  to  receive  him  on  board. 
But  Philip  came  at  length,  and  the  mar- 
riage was  celebrated  at  Westminster.  It  now 
appeared  that  Sir  Thoma*  Wyatt  had  told 
the  truth;  for  the  newly  made  consort  of  the 
queen  was  so  haughty,  so  reserved,  so  little 
like  the  English  princes  with  whom  the  peo- 
ple had  been  familiar,  so  contemptuous  in  his 
bearing  towards  those  whom  he  met,  ex  i- 
dently  regarding  the  English  as  a  race  of  in- 
sular boors, — that  the  hearts  and  faces  of  all 
were  turned  from  him  in  disgust.  To  the 
papist  faction,  however,  the  event  was  full 
of  good  omens.  For  that  party  saw  in  im- 
agination, rising  from  the  union  now  con- 
summated, a  new  line  of  Catholic  sovereigns, 
in  whose  veins  would  flow  the  orthodox  blood 
of  the  South,  and  under  whom  the  heretical 
Island  should  be  restored  to  its  ancient  moor- 
ings close  along  side  of  the  old  ship  of  Rome. 

The  English  parliament  looked  with  an 
ever  increasing  jealousy  upon  this  scheme  for 
the  destruction  of  the  independence  of  the 
kingdom.  The  conduct  of  the  queen  and 
her  husband  gave  abundant  cause  of  alarm. 
In  collusion  with  Gardiner,  they  formed  a 
plot  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy  in  Eng- 
land. A  reign  of  persecution  began  under 
the  auspices  of  this  trio  as  bitter  as  any 
which  had  ever  been  witnessed  in  the  Isl- 
and. A  willing  tool  in  the  bloody  business 
was  Bishop  Bonner,  who,  without  compunc- 
tion or  mercy,  proceeded  in  person  to  super- 
intend the  execution  of  the  heretics.  Dur- 
ing the  remaining  three  years  of  Marx's 
reign,  nearly  three  hundred  victim.*  of  his 
cruelty  perished  in  the  flames.  Among  tin- 
most  conspicuous  of  the-c  Knirlish  martyrs 
xvere  Ilnirh  Latimer,  bishop  of  Worce-ter. 
and  Nicholas  Ridley,  bishop  of  Rochi 
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Though  among  the  most  pious  and  venera- 
ble rneii  of  the  kingdom,  they  were  con- 
demned by  the  relentless  Gardiner,  and,  on 
the  16th  of  October,  1555,  were  burned  at 
the  stake  in  the  public  square  before  Baliol 
College,  Oxford.  The  scene  was  among  the 
most  shocking  ever  witnessed  by  the  eyes  of 
men.  The  two  martyrs  were  led  to  the 
place  of  execution  with  bags  of  gunpowder 
tied  to  their  bodies.  They  encouraged  each 
other  on  the  way.  Seeing  his  companion  fal- 
ter in  the  presence  of  the  mortal  agony  which 
they  must  now  endure,  the  heroic  Latimer 
called  to  him  from  the  flames  as  if  in  cheer- 
ful exhortation:  "Be  of  good  comfort,  Mas- 
ter Ridley,  and  play  the  man;  we  shall  this 
day  light  such  a  candle  by  God's  grace  in 
England  as  I  trust  shall  never  be  put  out." 
The  powder  bags  exploded,  and  the  blackened, 
lifeless  mass  of  the  two  victims  of  infernal  big- 
otry sank  into  the  flames  and  were  consumed 
to  ashes. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  slow  going  process  of 
destruction,  Philip  and  the  queen  next  under- 
took to  introduce  the  Spanish  Inquisition. 
But  this  horrible  project  was  met  with  such 
strenuous  opposition  that  he  was  obliged  to 
desist.  Meanwhile  Gardiner  died  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Archbishop  Heath.  The  latter  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  carry  out  the  wishes 
of  the  queen  respecting  Cranmer.  That  great 
prelate  was  now  destined  to  become  the  central 
figure  in  another  tragedy  of  fire.  Being  con- 
demned to  death,  the  archbishop,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  weakness,  affixed  his  signature  to  a 
paper  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  the 
Pope.  But  even  this  would  not  suffice.  The 
queen  demanded  that  he  should  make  a  pub- 
lic recantation  of  the  errors  he  had  promul- 
gated. For  this  purpose  he  was  brought  forth 
to  a  church  where  he  arose  in  the  presence  of 
the  people  and  proceeded  to  bewail  his  own 
weakness  and  sin  in  having  quailed  before  the 
ordeal  of  fire.  He  recanted  his  recantation, 
went  boldly  to  the  stake,  and  when  the  fagots 
were  fired  around  him,  thrust  out  the  hand 
with  which  he  had  signed  the  papist  document 
and  held  the  offending  member  in  the  flames 
until  it  was  consumed.  Like  Latimer  and 
Ridley  he  then  gave  up  the  ghost  in  the  fiery 
furnace  of  martyrdom. 

The  next  stage  in  the  Romish   programme 


was  the  appointment  of  Cardinal  de  la  Pole  to 
the  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury.  The  queen 
had  now  become  so  insane  in  her  purpose  to- 
extirpate  heresy  from  the  kingdom,  that  she 
was  sorely  displeased  with  the  moderation  of 
her  new  Archbishop!  Perhaps  her  temper 
was  rendered  still  more  intolerable  by  the  man- 
ifest apathy  of  her  husband  towards  herself. 
Tired  of  her  uncongenial  company,  he  left  her 
in  the  latter  part  of  1555  and  went  over  to 
Flanders.  The  papists  had  the  mortification 
to  perceive  that  their  well  laid  plan  to  secure 
a  Catholic  prince  for  the  succession  to  the  En- 
glish crown  was  destined  to  come  to  naught. 
For  the  queen  remained  childless.  Nature 
had  issued  her  eternal  fiat  against  the  repro- 
duction of  monsters. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  at  this  juncture, 
namely,  in  1556,  the  disappointed  Charles  V. 
concluded  to  exchange  the  vision  of  universal 
dominion  for  the  shadow  of  an  apple  tree  in 
the  garden  of  San  Yuste.  This  determination 
carried  into  effect,  called  the  Archduke  Philip 
to  the  throne  of  Spain  and  the  Netherlands. 
Meanwhile  the  unhappy  Mary,  finding  herself 
deserted,  hearing  the  murmurs  of  discontent 
on  every  hand,  seeing  the  ancient  Empire 
which  she  had  sought  to  restore  about  to  suf- 
fer a  double  subversion  by  her  own  childless- 
ness, and  the  consequent  certain  accession  of 
her  hated  Protestant  half-sister  Elizabeth, 
sank  through  a  two  years'  miserable  decay  and 
died  on  the  17th  of  November,  1558.  On  the 
same  day  the  Cardinal  de  la  Pole,  who  in  a 
more  benign  age  would  have  shone  conspic- 
uous for  his  talents  and  virtues,  though  never 
for  the  system  which  he  professed,  went  down 
to  the  grave  with  the  unloved  mistress  whom 
he  had  tried  to  serve,  and  against  whose  name 
the  pen  of  history  has  written  the  terrible  ep- 
ithet of  Bloody. 

The  English  people  scarcely  made  a  decent 
show  of  grief  for  the  death  of  the  queen. 
Only  the  papists  were  sincere  in  their  sorrow. 
As  for  the  rest,  their  thoughts  were  with  the  liv- 
ing, and  cries  of  "  God  save  Queen  Elizabeth  ! " 
arose  on  every  hand.  It  is  narrated  that  even 
in  Parliament,  when  the  news  came  that  Mary 
was  certainly  dead,  the  members  forgot  them- 
selves and  exulted  in  the  sudden  deliverance 
of  the  kingdom.  All  faces  were  at  once  turned 
towards  Hatfielcl,  where  Elizabeth  was  then 
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residing.  The  princess  wa>  at  this  time  twciity- 
live  vears  lit'  ai'r.  Hie  had  inherited  her 
father's  will  and  energy  ;  nor  was  her  moth- 
er's culture  undiseoveralilc  in  her  diameter. 
Her  most  striking  characteristic,  was  .sclf-po- 
eession.  As  a 
man  she  would 
have  made  one 
nl'  the  greatest 
politicians  of 
uny  age  or 
country.  A  a 
a  woman,  she 
w  a  s  destined 
to  become  the 
most  distin- 
guished queen 
•of  the  century. 

The  enthu- 
siasm with 
which  she  was 
received  by  her 
subjects  was 
well  calculated 
to  flatter  her 
pride  and  stim- 
ulate her  am- 
bition. Nor 
would  it  have 
been  wonder- 
ful if  under 
the  conditions 
of  her  acces- 
sion and  tin- 
powerful  stim- 
ulus of  popu- 
larity she  had 
begun  her 
reign  with  such 

i  as  the  ma- 


of her  own  wroir_'s  tor  which  all  hi.-tnry  could 
hardly  afford  a  parallel.  Kven  >ir  II.  my  licn- 
elield,  in  who>e  cti.-tody  >he  had  liei-n  lodged, 
and  who  hail  treated  her  with  unbecoming  se- 
verity, was  dismissed  with  the  cutting  remark 


jority  of  queens 
would  have  vis- 
ited upon  their 

people.  Not  so,  however,  Elizabeth.  Notwith- 
standing that  she  had  been  disowned  by  one 
king — her  father— and  neglected  by  another — 
her  brother;  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  her 
whole  life  had  been  a  series  of  insults  most 
trailing  to  any  high-spirited  person  and  intoler- 
able to  one  of  her  rank  and  sex,  she  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  her  high  station  with  a  pas- 
sionless disregard  of  the  past  and  an  oblivion 


ELIZABETH  OF  ENGLAND. 

that  whenever  she  had  occasion  to  employ  for 
some  state  prisoner  an  unmerciful  jailer  she 
would  send  for 

h!m  !  It  was  the 
first  of  many 
such  comments 
which  this  re- 
markable woman 
and  more  remarkable  queen  was  de-tined  to 
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drop  as  the  finality  to  some  dangerous  feud  or 
bloody  quarrel.  Even  the  tyrannical  and  blood- 
stained Bonner  was  permitted  to  escape  with  his 
life ;  though  Elizabeth,  with  good  reason,  would 
never  allow  him  to  come  into  her  presence. 

Great  was  the  religious  reaction  which  now 
ensued  in  the  kingdom.  The  whole  force  of 
the  new  administration  was  at  once  bent  to 
the  task  of  restoring  Protestantism  to  the 
status  which  it  had  occupied  at  the  death  of 
Edward  VI.  The  gory  stains  of  Mary's  reign 
were  quietly  effaced,  and  it  is  believed  that 
not  a  single  drop  of  blood  was  shed  in  the 
beneficent  revolution  which  was  affected  under 
the  queen's  personal  direction.  Not  even  the 
property  rights  of  the  papists  were  in  any 
wise  disturbed.  Only  the  irreconcilable  of  the 
irreconcilables,  such  as  Bishop  Bonner,  who 
was  imprisoned  for  life,  were  punished  for 
their  contumacy. 

Scarcely  had  Elizabeth  taken  the  throne 
when  half  of  Europe,  to  say  nothing  of  her 
own  kingdom,  became  suddenly  interested  in 
procuring  for  her  a  fitting  husband.  Never 
was  a  work  of  self-sacrifice  less  appreciated 
by  the  beneficiary.  It  would  hardly  have 
been  thought  that  the  daughter  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  Anne  Boleyn  could  have  dis- 
played the  character,  prudence,  and  resolu- 
tion which  were  ever  exhibited  by  Elizabeth 
in  this  trying  matter.  First  came  her  loving 
brother-in-law,  Philip  II.,  of  Spain,  and  would 
fain  prostrate  himself  a  second  time  at  the 
feet  of  English  royalty.  But  English  roy- 
alty had  had  enough  of  him.  He  soon  found 
that  he  had  now  to  deal  with  a  personage 
very  different  in  her  moods  and  aspirations 
from  his  former  wife.  For  a  while  the  queen 
toyed  with  her  suitor.  It  was  her  interest  to 
keep  him  for  a  season  at  bay  before  refus- 
ing the  honor  of  his  hand.  When  this  policy 
could  be  followed  no  further,  she  declined 
the  flattering  offer,  and  at  the  same  time  an- 
nounced to  Parliament  her  determination  to 
live  and  die  a  maiden. 

From  the  early  years  of  her  reign,  Eliza- 
beth was  haunted  by  a  shadow  out  of  the 
North.  Mary  Stuart,  Queen  of  Scots,  grand- 
daughter of  James  IV.  and  Margaret,  sister 
of  Henry  VIII.,  laid  claim,  in  virtue  of  her 
descent,  to  the  crown  of  England.  Of  course, 
such  a  claim  was  absurd,  except  on  one  hy- 


pothesis, and  that  was  that  Elizabeth  was  ille- 
gitimate. Such  a  theory  was  not  likely  to  be 
favorably  received  by  the  queen  or  the  En- 
glish people.  Mary  proceeded  to  assume  the 
arms  and  title  of  Queen  of  England,  and  this 
menace  laid  the  foundation  and  reared  the 
superstructure  of  the  burning  jealousy  and 
hatred  between  the  rivals  —  a  hatred  which 
could  only  be  quenched  by  the  destruction  of 
the  one  or  the  other. 

After  the  death  of  her  first  husband, 
Francis  II.  of  France,  Mary,  who  had  been 
reared  amid  the  sunshine  and  glory  of  Paris, 
returned  with  a  shudder  to  the  gloom  of 
Edinburgh.  To  her  gay  and  cultured  nature 
the  change  was  intolerable.  Meanwhile,  the 
Keformation  had  spread  into  the  North,  and 
old  John  Knox  stood  like  a  figure  rampant 
on  the  shield  of  Scotch  theology.  In  him 
the  forbidding  aspect  of  the  country  and  the- 
austerity  of  the  national  character  were  inten- 
sified, and  to  this  was  added  the  still  darker 
shadow  of  the  Genevan  doctrines.  The  Scotch 
took  naturally  to  the  system  which  seemed  to 
reflect  the  joyless  moods  of  their  own  inner 
life.  Catholicism  went  to  the  wall.  Mary's- 
horror  at  the  sullen  temper  of  the  people 
whom  she  was  called  to  rule  was  increased 
by  the  fact  of  the  awful  heresy  into  which 
she  saw  them  plunged  and  plunging.  The 
beautiful  and  fascinating  widow  of  Francis 
II.  found  herself  alone  in  her  own  kingdom, 
though  supported  by  the  whole  Catholic  world 
without  and  beyond. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Queen  of  England 
grew  in  favor  with  her  subjects,  and  in  repu- 
tation with  the  neighboring  powers.  Her  en- 
ergy was  equaled  by  her  prudence.  She  made 
herself  familiar  with  the  needs  of  the  king- 
dom. She  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  consulted  their  wishes.  She  encour- 
aged manufactures  and  commerce,  drew  in 
and  reissued  the  coin  of  the  kingdom,  re- 
organized the  army,  filled  the  arsenals  with 
arms,  called  the  ablest  men  to  her  councils, 
and  took  every  possible  measure  to  increase  tbe 
maritime  strength  of  England.  All  this  she 
did  in  a  way  so  adroit  and  politic  that  th<» 
wisest  statesmen  of  the  times  perceived  no* 
how  the  ambitious  queen,  under  the  immense 
popularity  of  her  government,  was  still  main- 
taining and  even  enlarging  all  the  prerogative,- 
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which  had  been  claimed  and  exercised  liy  the 
Tudors  since  the  days  of  her  gran<l lather.  Sin- 
managed  to  be,  and  to  be  considered,  ;it  once 
imperious  mid  liberal,  nival  and  condescend- 
ing, haughty  and  generous. 

Among  those  who  were  called  to  respon-i- 
ble  positions  in  the 
English  government 
may  be  particularly 
mentioned  the  cele- 
brated William  Cecil, 
who,  with  the  title  of 
Lord  Burleigh,  was 
made  high  treasurer 
of  the  kingdom  —  a 
man  of  the  greatest 
abilities  and  the  high- 
est integrity.  Not  in- 
ferior to  him  in  char- 
acter was  Sir  Francis 
Walsingham,  who, 
after  being  twice  sent 
on  missions  to  France, 
was  appointed  privy 
councilor  and  one  of 
the  secretaries  of  state. 
Less  happy  was  the 
queen  in  the  choice  of 
him  who,  in  the  early 
years  of  her  reign,  was 
regarded  as  her  per- 
sonal favorite.  This 
was  the  accomplished, 
but  morally  delin- 
quent, Robert  Dudley, 
earl  of  Leicester,  son 
of  that  ambitious  Earl 
of  Northumberland 
who  lost  his  head  in  the 
reign  of  Mary.  The 
younger  Dudley,  by  his 
courtly  bearing  and  as- 
siduous flatteries,  won  ^•^•^••^^^^ 
the  favor  of  his  queen, 
and  continued  to  bask 

in  the  sunshine  of  the  court,  shadowed  now 
and  then  by  a  passing  cloud,  for  the  first  thirty 
years  of  her  reign.  He  flourished  not.  how- 
ever, without  a  rival.  For  the  soldierly  l!at- 
clitf'e,  earl  of  Sussex,  by  his  greater  sincerity 
and  devotion,  occasionally  obtruded  his  mas- 
sive form  between  Leicester  and  the  light. 


Kli/alx-th  was  not  without  her  whim-  and 
c:i|irices.  Her  leading  idio.-ynera.-y  related  to 
marriage.  Neither  would  she  enter  in  her- 
self, or  permit  other-  within  the  range  of  her 
inlbienee  to  do  so.  .Many  suitors  came  to  her 
court,  and  she  permitted  them  one  after  an- 


Drawn  by  Vierge. 

other  to  dance  attendance  in  the  royal  pre- 
cincts, only  at  last  to  nutter  away  like  moths 
with  singed  win  ITS.  At  the  first,  her  minis- 
ter- joined  with  Parliament  and  Parliament 
with  the  people  in  unjng  upon  her  the  ne- 
c'e-ity  of  rccstabli.-hing  the  imperiled  line  of 
Tudor  by  choosing  a  husband.  But  she  would 
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not;  and  those  who  sought  to  fathom  her  mo- 
tives aud  remove  her  objections  only  succeeded 
in  arousing  her  auger.  The  question  became  a 
forbidden  topic  in  the  palace,  and  was  bruited 
by  none  except  those  who  were  willing  to  en- 
counter a  storm. 

Notwithstanding  the  bitter  feelings  which 
existed  between  Elizabeth  and  Mary  Stuart, 
an  outward  semblance  of  courtesy  and  affec- 
tion was  maintained  between  them.  As  for 
Mary,  she  was,  unlike  her  royal  kinswoman, 
not  only  willing  but  anxious  to  enter  a  sec- 


MARY  STUART. 


ond  time  into  marriage.  In  deference  to 
Elizabeth,  she  submitted  the  question  to  her; 
but  the  English  queen  put  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  every  proposal,  until  at  last  the 
Queen  of  Scots  chose  her  own  husband  in 
the  person  of  her  cousin  Henry  Stuart,  Lord 
Darnley.  This  distinguished  nobleman  was 
himself  a  Tudor  through  the  female  line; 
for  he  was  the  son  of  Margaret  Douglas, 
daughter  of  Lord  Angus  and  Margaret,  sis- 
ter of  Henry  VIII.  In  case  of  the  death  of 
both  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  Darnley  would 
himself  become  heir  to  the  English  crown. 
It  was  clear,  therefore,  that  since  Elizabeth 


had  determined  to  remain  unmarried,  this 
union  of  the  Scottish  queen  with  Lord  Darn- 
ley  would  probably  result  in  the  transfer  of 
England  to  the  House  of  Stuart.  It  is 
not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  the  measure 
adopted  by  her  rival  was  exceedingly  dis- 
tasteful to  Elizabeth.  Nor  did  the  marriage 
with  Darnley  bring  any  happiness  to  Mary. 
True,  the  promised  heir  was  born ;  but  the 
father  was  a  man  so  cold,  austere,  and 
gloomy  that  the  queen's  affection  for  him, 
if  any  she  ever  had,  soon  turned  to  aver- 
sion and  disgust.  For  a  season,  she 
took  no  pains  to  conceal  her  growing 
dislike  for  her  dull  and  repellent 
husband. 

Meanwhile  there  came  to  the  Scot- 
tish court  a  certain  Italian  musician 
named  David  Rizzio,  whose  accom- 
plishments and  southern  manners  first 
amused  and  then  captivated  the  way- 
ward queen.  The  matter  of  her  at- 
tachment for  her  favorite  became  no- 
torious, and  the  Scotch  Presbyterian 
councilors  were  profoundly  scandalized 
by  the  conduct  of  their  sovereign. 
Amid  such  surroundings  the  foolish 
love-fit  of  Mary  could  have  only  one 
ending — murder.  On  a  certain  occa- 
sion while  she  with  her  ladies  and  Rizzio 
were  at  supper  Lord  Darnley,  who  had 
sense  enough  to  be  jealous,  burst  with 
a  band  of  armed  men  into  the  queen's 
apartment.  The  situation  revealed  it- 
self in  a  moment.  Rizzio  flew  to  the 
queen  and  vainly  clung  to  her  for  pro- 
tection. In  spite  of  her  imperious  at- 
titude in  attempting  to  defend  her 
favorite  he  was  thrust  through  with  the  swords 
of  the  assailants  and  his  life-blood  spurted 
over  the  tapestry  of  the  royal  chamber.  It 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  such  a  deed  would 
go  unpunished.  Revenge,  however,  was  more 
easily  to  be  obtained  in  a  manner  similar  to  the 
crime  than  by  the  uncertain  process  of  a  ju- 
dicial investigation. 

From  the  moment  of  Rizzio's  death  Darnley 
was  a  doomed  man.  Mary  had  enough  of  the 
Guise  in  her  blood  and  education  to  warrant 
the  expectation  of  another  crime  in  the  high 
life  of  Scotland.  It  appears  that  she  deliber- 
ately determined  that  Darnley  should  die  the 
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Death.  She  refused  to  receive  liiiu  into  her 
presence  or  to  hear  any  excuses  calculate'!  to 
mitigate  or  explain  the  deed  which  lie  had 
done.  At  the  same  time  she  took  into  her 
confidence  and  admitted  to  her  secret  purpose 
a  certain  infamous  nobleman  naineil  .lames 
Hepburn,  earl  of  Both  well.  With  him  .-lie 
niaile  a  conspiracy  to  destroy  Darnley  and 
substitute  her  confederate  in  his  place.  The 
ollcast  husband  was  persuaded,  for  tlie  !>• 
of  /tin  health,  to  make  his  sleeping  apartments 
in  an  out-of-the-way  house  in  a  lonely  field 
near  Kdinburgh.  When  this  part  of  the  pro- 


On  the  contrary,  she  proceed.-.]  in  the  verv 
face  of  a  public  sentiment  amounting  t«i  ab- 
horrence to  accept  the  bloody  band  of  Hothwell 
in  marriage.  This  was  more  than  the  Scots 
could  stand.  She  who  had  begun  by  marry- 
ing fir-t  a  kin^r  and  then  a  noble  dolt  had 
now  ended  by  opening  the  door  of  her  bed- 
chamber to  a  detested  criminal.  An  insur- 
rection broke  out  under  the  lead  of  Lords 
Morton  and  Murray.  The  indignant  North- 
laud  renounced  the  queen  and  arraved  it-.  It' 
under  the  banners  of  the  insurgents.  In  vain 
did  Mary  attempt  to  stand  against  the  storm 


CASTLE  OF  EDINBURGH. 


gramme  was  carried  into  effect  the  quean  made 
it  in  the  way  to  absent  herself  from  the  city 
in  a  convenient  attendance  upon  the  wedding 
of  one  of  her  bridesmaids.  During  her  ab- 
sence the  lone  house  of  Darnley,  called  the 
kirke  of  the  field,  was  blown  up  with  gun- 
powder, and  he  himself  perished  miserably  in 
the  ruins.  The  public  finger  was  at  once  pointed 
to  Bothwell  as  the  perpetrator  of  the  crime. 

That  ignoble  personage,  as  if  to  divert  the 
attention  of  the  people,  and  with  the  pretense 
of  securing  the  queen  against  a  like  destruc- 
tion, carried  her  to  the  castle  and  shut  her 
in  in  a  sort  of  nominal  imprisonment.  She 
resisted  neither  the  captor  nor  the  captivity. 


which  her  violation  of  the  laws  of  society 
had  called  forth.  Not  even  the  royal  army, 
paid  from  her  own  treasury,  would  fight  to 
maintain  her  cause.  Finding  herself  virtu- 
ally abandoned,  she  gave  herself  up  to  Morton 
and  Murray  and  was  imprisoned  in  the  castle 
of  Loch le ven.  Not  satisfied  with  her  over- 
throw and  humiliation,  the  rebellious  Lords 
next  compelled  her  to  >ign  a  paper  of  abdica- 
tion in  favor  of  her  infant  James,  son  of  the 
hated  Darnley.  The  royal  -.-ion  was  accord- 
ingly crowned  with  the  title  of  JAMES  VI., 
and  Murray  was  made  regent  of  the  kingdom. 
In  the  general  collapse  of  Mary's  govern- 
ment the  Earl  of  Bothwell  made  his  escape 
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and  took  to  the  sea.  His  crime  against  his 
country  was  succeeded  by  another  against  man- 
kind ;  for  he  became  a  pirate  and  ran  a  des- 
perate career  for  a  season,  until  he  was  arrested 
and  imprisoned  in  Denmark.  Becoming  in- 
sane he  dragged  out  a  miserable  existence  of 
ten  years  and  died.  As  for  Queen  Mary  she 
was  little  disposed  to  accept  the  prison  to  which 
she  had  been  assigned  by  her  half  brother, 
the  regent.  Escaping  from  confinement  she 
raised  an  army  of  royalists,  and  gave  battle 
to  Murray  at  Longside,  but  the  regent's  Pres- 
byterians easily  overpowered  her  forces  and 
she  took  to  flight.  Mounted  on  a  swift  horse 
she  spurred  away  in  the  direction  of  England. 
Coming  to  a  small  stream  which  divided  the 
two  kingdoms,  she  was  about  to  dash  into  the 
dominions  of  her  rival,  when  the  Bishop  of 
St.  Andrews,  who  had  accompanied  her  flight, 
besought  her  not  to  venture  on  so  hazardous  a 
step.  Mary,  however,  preferred  to  trust  the 
clemency  of  Elizabeth  rather  than  that  of  the 
regent.  She  accordingly  crossed  into  England, 
proceeded  to  Workingtou  in  Cumberland  and 
thence  to  Carlisle.  Elizabeth,  on  receiving 
the  news  of  this  startling  business  in  the  North, 
and  of  the  arrival  of  the  royal  fugitive  within 
her  borders,  gave  to  that  lady  of  broken  mar- 
riage vows  and  fortunes  a  cordial  reception. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  after  Mary's  ar- 
rival in  England  until  her  presence  in  that 
kingdom  became  the  source  and  center  of  one 
of  the  strangest  political  complications  in 
modern  history.  Doubtless  Elizabeth  was  grat- 
ified that  her  dangerous  rival  had  been  reduced 
to  so  low  an  ebb  of  fortune.  Doubtless  the 
English  queen  did  not  clearly  perceive  what 
her  own  interests  demanded  respecting  this 
fugitive  daughter  of  James  Stuart.  Doubt- 
less her  conduct,  shifting  and  uncertain  as  it 
was,  was  the  result,  in  part  at  least,  of  perso- 
nal motives  rather  than  such  reasons  as  a  queen 
might  give  in  a  like  condition  of  affairs.  Be 
these  matters  as  they  may,  certain  it  is  that 
Elizabeth  first  sent  for  Mary  and  then  refused 
to  receive  her  until  she  should  clear  herself 
of  the  charges  which  were  brought  against  her 
by  her  Scottish  subjects.  It  was,  of  course, 
impossible  for  Mary  Stuart  to  remove  the 
stains  from  her  escutcheon.  It  therefore  pleased 
the  English  queen  to  send  her  into  a  sort  of 
quasi  imprisonment  at  Bolton  Hall  in  York- 


shire, and  Lady  Scrope  was  ordered  to  accom- 
pany her  in  her  captivity. 

In  order  to  investigate  the  alleged  crimes 
for  which  Mary  had  been  driven  from  her 
throne  and  kingdom,  a  Joint  High  Commis- 
sion was  appointed  to  sit  at  York.  The  pro- 
ceedings, however,  were  characterized  by  ex- 
treme insincerity  and  double  dealing,  alike  on 
the  part  of  the  regent  Murray,  who  conducted 
the  prosecution,  and  Mary's  lawyers  who  de- 
fended her.  As  a  result,  the  charges  against 
the  Queen  of  Scots  were  neither  proved  nor 
disproved.  The  prosecution  failed  to  convict 
her  of  being  privy  to  the  murder  of  Darnley, 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  naked  facts  in  the 
premises  were  well-nigh  sufficient  to  implicate 
her  in  that  crime.  This  ambiguous  issue  of 
the  trial  gave  good  opportunity  for  the  display 
of  Elizabeth's  disposition  respecting  her  "  lov- 
ing sister,"  as  she  was  wont  to  call  her  and  be 
called  in  turn.  The  Tudor  declared  that 
since  Mary  had  not  been  exculpated  from  the 
crimes  written  against  her  name,  it  would  be 
sound  policy  and  thorough  justice  to  detain 
her  in  captivity.  Mary  was  accordingly  as- 
signed to  the  custody  of  the  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, by  whom  she  was  taken  to  Tutbury, 
in  the  county  of  Stafford,  and  put  into  con- 
finement. 

Her  imprisonment,  however,  was  not  se- 
vere. She  was  permitted  to  receive  visitors; 
nor  did  the  captive  queen  fail  to  employ  all 
of  those  arts  for  which  her  education  had  so 
well  fitted  her  to  charm  those  who  came  into 
her  presence,  and  to  instill  into  their  minds 
the  conviction  of  her  innocence.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  the  papal  party  throughout  Christen- 
dom espoused  her  cause,  and  carefully  dissem- 
inated the  belief  that  she  was  a  martyr  to 
intrigue,  and  a  victim  of  cruel  persecution. 
It  was  easy  to  allege  that  Elizabeth's  course 
toward  the  royal  captive  was  the  result  of  fear 
and  jealousy.  It  thus  happened  that  while 
the  papists  rallied  around  the  Queen  of  Scots, 
and  began  in  all  countries  to  lay  plots  for  her 
restoration  to  the  throne  of  Scotland  and  ulti- 
mate seizure  of  the  English  crown,  with  the 
overthrow  and  ruin  of  Elizabeth,  the  Protest- 
ants supported  the  latter  with  equal  zeal  and 
steadfastness. 

Within  the  limits  of  England  the  most  pow- 
erful nobleman  favoring  the   cause  of  Stuart 
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was   the   Duke  of  Norfolk.      Him    the   Queen 

of  Scots  received  into  her  most,  secret  eoi Us. 

He  became  the  sharer  of  her  designs,  ami  the 
twain,  backed  as  they  were  by  the  Itomish 
Church,  made  a  conspiracy,  the  cardinal  points 
of  which  were  the  liberation  of  Mary  from 
pri-on,  the  dethronement  of  Elizabeth  and  the 
transfer  of  her  crown  to  the  bead  of  her  rival. 
Norfolk  for  his  part  was  to  receive  the  hand 
of  Mary  as  soon  as  she  could  obtain  a  divorce 
from  the  piratical  Motlnvell.  For  a  while  the 
plot  flourished  in  secret,  but  was  at  length  di- 
vulged to  Elizabeth,  who  put  a  sudden  end  to 
the  brilliant  dream  of  the  conspirators.  Nor- 
folk was  seized  and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower. 
But  even  from  this  gloomy  abode  be  managed 
in  spite  of  the  vigilance  of  Burleigh  and 
Shrewsbury  to  open  communication  with  her 
for  whose  liberation  he  had  staked  his  life. 

It  was  now  four  years  since  Mary's  de- 
thronement. It  is  as  clear  as  any  other  fact 
in  history  that  she  busied  herself  constantly 
with  the  project  of  escape  and  the  vision  of 
regaining,  not  only  her  lost  dominion  in  the 
North,  but  also  in  more  distant  prospect,  the 
grasping  of  the  English  crown.  At  length 
the  secret  correspondence  of  Norfolk  with  the 
Queen  of  Scots  was  discovered.  The  duke, 
however,  when  brought  to  trial  boldly  denied 
that  he  had  been  guilty  of  the  treasonable  acts 
with  which  he  was  charged ;  but  it  soon  trans- 
pired that  Bannister,  a  servant  of  the  duke, 
who  had  been  intrusted  with  the  correspond- 
ence, had  unwittingly  permitted  the  same  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Burleigh !  Nor- 
folk was  thus  condemned  out  of  his  own  mouth. 
Convicted  of  treason,  he  was  sentenced  to  death 
and  led  to  the  block  in  1572. 

Mary  Stuart  had  now  become  an  actual 
menace  to  Elizabeth.  The  latter  was  urged 
to  briiijj;  the  Queen  of  Scots  to  trial  and  put 
her  out  of  the  world ;  but  such  a  proceeding 
was  foreign  to  Elizabeth's  character  and  pur- 
pose. Nor  was  it  an  expedient  measure  to  set 
Mary  at  liberty.  The  whole  Catholic  world 
was  ready  to  receive  her  with  open  arms.  It 
was  evident  that  the  English  queen  had  a 
royal  specter  in  her  dominions  from  whose 
presence  she  would  most  gladly  have  been  de- 
livered. As  the  best  measure  to  be  adopted 
under  the  circumstances,  the  imprisonment  of 
Mary  was  made  more  rigorous.  She  was 


transferred  from  the  cu-tody  of  the  somewhat 
lenient  Shrewsbury  to  that  of  a  more  severe 
jailer  in  the  person  of  >Sir  Amais  Paulet,  as- 
sisted by  Sir  Drue  Drury. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  this  summer 
of  1572  the  diabolical  scheme  of  Catharine  de 
Medici  anil  Charles  IX.,  lor  the  destruction 
of  the  1'roh  Mants  of  France,  had  been  carried 
out  in  the  horrid  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
That  tragedy  having  been  consummated,  Cath- 
arine, in  collusion  with  Philip  of  Spain,  found 
time  to  brood  over  the  project  of  performing 
a  like  sen-ice  for  other  countries  infested  with 
heresy.  England  was  a  promising  field  for 
such  evangelism  as  that  preeminent  witch 
and  wizard  of  bigotry  were  likely  to  pat- 
ronize. Albeit,  Elizabeth  must  be  dethroned 
and  Mary  Stuart  seated  in  her  place.  Of 
course,  whatever  resources  might  be  needed 
to  create  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  this  pro- 
gramme and  to  undermine  the  loyalty  of  the 
English  nation  would  be  readily  furnished  by 
the  papal  party  in  Scotland  and  the  Jesuits  of 
all  the  world.  Meanwhile  a  plot  was  made 
by  a  Catholic  priest  named  John  Mallard  to 
solve  the  whole  question  by  the  assassination 
of  Elizabeth.  Ballard  secured  coadjutors,  and 
the  desperate  scheme  was  almost  ready  to  be 
carried  into  execution  when  it  was  divulged 
to  Walsingham.  The  vigilance  of  that  noble- 
man proved  to  be  fully  equal  to  the  occasion. 
The  conspirators  to  the  number  of  fourteen 
were  seized,  tried,  condemned,  and  executed 
before  Mary  was  aware  that  they  had  fallen 
into  trouble.  Her  first  intelligence  of  the  col- 
lapse of  the  plot  was  borne  to  her  while  she 
was  abroad  on  horseback,  and  the  news  was 
coupled  with  a  mandate  from  the  queen  to  the 
effect  that  Mary  Stuart  should  be  immediately 
sent  to  prison  in  the  strong  castle  of  Fother- 
ingay  in  Northamptonshire.  Thither  she  was 
followed  by  a  court  of  commissioners  appointed 
by  Elizabeth  to  determine  the  part  which 
Mary  herself  had  had  in  the  late  murderous 
plot  against  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  and  the 
life  of  the  queen.  The  evidence  adduced  at 
the  trial,  though  not  overwhelming,  was  ,-nfli- 
eient  to  satisfy  the  judges  of  Mary's  guilt 
.Judgment  was  accordingly  pronounced  against 
her  on  the  2">th  of  October.  l.'iM!.  Kli/aU'th 
appeared  to  be  profoundly,  and  no  doubt  was 
in  >ome  measure,  agitated  and  grieved  by  this 
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decision ;  for  it  devolved  on  her  the  necessity 
•of  pronouncing  or  withholding  the  sentence 
of  death. 

Meanwhile  James  VI.,  learning  of  his 
mother's  condemnation,  made  unwearied  efforts 
to  save  her  from  destruction.  In  this  work 
he  might  have  had  better  success  but  for  the 
action  of  his  own  ministers,  who  entertained 
for  Mary  a  hatred  so  cordial  that  they  were 
willing  to  see  her  die.  The  very  ambassador 
sent  with  the  remonstrance  to  the  court  of 
Elizabeth  advised  her  secretly  to  permit  the 
condemnation  of  the  court  to  take  its  course. 
For  several  months  the  queen  held  the  death 
warrant  unsigned,  and  when  at  length  she 
affixed  her  signature  it  was  with  the  ostensible 
purpose  of  holding  it  from  the  executioner. 
But  the  earls  of  Shrewsbury  and  Kent,  with 
or  without  the  connivance  of  Elizabeth,  pro- 
cured the  warrant  and  sped  away  to  Fother- 
ingay  castle,  where  Mary  was  confined.  To 
her  they  read  the  fatal  paper  and  bade  her 
prepare  for  death  on  the  following  morning. 
The  only  heroism  in  her  character  now  shone 
forth  in  full  luster.  Like  the  frivolous  Marie 
Antoinette,  she  rose  to  her  full  height  under 
the  appalling  sentence.  She  faced  her  doom 
without  a  perceptible  shudder,  passed  the  night 
in  writing  letters,  remembering  her  friends 
with  keepsakes,  praying,  and  a  brief  period 
of  slumber.  In  the  morning  she  arrayed  her- 
self in  her  best  robe.  She  walked  into  the 
hall  of  execution  and  faced  the  headsmen  with 
the  air  of  a  queen.  Only  when  her  servants 
burst  into  tears  and  sobs  did  her  feelings  gain 
a  momentary  ascendency  over  her  composure. 
After  another  prayer  she  unrobed  herself  so  as 
to  expose  her  neck  and  laid  her  head  on  the 
block.  Two  strokes  of  the  axe  and  the  deed 
was  done.  Such  was  the  intrepidity  of  her 
death  that  the  beautiful  wickedness  of  her  life 
was  forgotten,  and  posterity  has  persisted  in 
loving  her  rather  than  Elizabeth. 

Thus,  on  the  7th  of  February,  1587,  per- 
ished Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  being  then  in 
the  forty-fifth  year  of  her  age.  By  her  death 
a  serious  and  far-reaching  complication  was  re- 
moved from  the  politics  of  the  time.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  feelings  of  Elizabeth,  she 
deemed  it  prudent  to  make  a  decent  show 
of  grief.  She  accordingly  put  on  mourning, 
and  niPinifested  the  usual  signs  of  sorrow 


which  the  royal  living  are  wont  to  show  for 
the  royal  dead.  As  for  young  James  of 
Scotland,  his  resentment  at  his  mother's  exe- 
cution knew  no  bounds;  but  the  Protestant 
party  in  Scotland,  cooperating  with  that  in 
England,  and  having  an  undisputed  ascen- 
dency in  public  affairs,  succeeded  in  repress- 
ing his  resentment  against  the  English  queen. 
The  outcry  of  nature  was  smothered  in  the 
cloak  of  policy. 

Turning,  then,  from  this  long  personal 
episode  in  the  affairs  of  England  and  Scot- 
land to  the  foreign  relations  of  Elizabeth's 
government,  we  find  such  elements  at  work 
as  might  well  have  daunted  the  spirit  of 
that  resolute  sovereign.  For,  in  the  mean 
time,  the  whole  Catholic  world,  angry  at  her 
from  her  birth  and  at  her  mother  and  father 
before  her  birth,  had  conspired  to  destroy  her, 
and  reverse  the  wheels  of  English  Protestant- 
ism. As  the  head  and  front  of  this  offend- 
ing appeared  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  Cherish- 
ing a  deep  antipathy  against  the  English  on 
account  of  their  old  treatment  of  himself  in 
the  days  of  his  union  with  Mary  Tudor,  and 
deeply  piqued  at  Elizabeth  for  her  rejection 
of  his  suit,  and  ambitious — so  far  as  such  a 
nature  could  cherish  ambition — to  restore  the 
shattered  dominion  of  Catholicism,  he  formed 
the  design  of  invading  the  insular  kingdom, 
driving  Elizabeth  from  the  throne,  subvert- 
ing the  Protestant  cause,  and  restoring  the 
Island  to  Rome.  To  this  end,  he  organized 
a  powerful  army  under  command  of  the 
Duke  of  Parma,  and  equipped  in  the  Tagus 
the  greatest  fleet  of  the  century.  So  com- 
plete were  the  preparations,  and  so  formid- 
able the  squadron,  that  it  received  the  boast- 
ful name  of  the  INVINCIBLE  AKMADA.  Nor 
can-  it  be  denied  that  the  sound  of  the  coming 
storm  across  the  waters  was  well  calculated  to 
spread  alarm  in  England,  and  awaken  the  most 
serious  apprehensions  at  the  court. 

It  was,  however,  just  such  an  emergency 
as  this  that  was  needed  to  bring  out  the  high- 
est qualities  of  the  queen  and  her  people. 
Neither  she  nor  they  cherished  the  slightest 
idea  of  being  conquered  by  the  hated  Span- 
iards. Preparations  were  at  once  begun  for 
defense.  The  command  of  the  English  fleet 
was  given  to  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham. 
Neither  the  squadron  nor  the  army  was  at  all 
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comparable  in  strength  with  tlmt  of  the 
enemy;  hut  in  tin-  will  to  conquer  or  to  die 
the  comparison  was  altogether  the  other  way. 
With  such  commanders  as  the  Admirals  Drake, 
Hawkins,  and  Frohisher,  who  serve- 1  under 
Lord  Howard,  and  with  such  generals  as  Lords 
Leicester  and  Hnnsdon,  the  bulwark  which 
English  hands  industriously  raised  around  their 
queen  was  not  likely  to  be  easily  broken  down. 
Elizabeth  herself  took  the  field  and  be- 
came the  divinity  of  the  war.  Nothing  could 
surpass  the  splendid  anger  with  which  she 
rude  forth  from  her  capital  and  went  in  person 
among  the  soldiers.  She  was  borne  from  place 
to  place  in  her  palanquin.  In  the  camp  at 
Tilbury  she  sat  on  horseback  and  delivered  a 
speech  to  the  army,  in  which  she  said  with 


day  out,  however,  a  storm  ar"-,  of  -iich  vio- 
li  nee  as  to  shatter  the  armament  and  drive  it 
back  to  port.  After  repairing  damages  the 
squadron  again  put  to  sea  with  the  intention 
of  proceeding  fir-t  to  Flandet>  and  then  t» 
the  mouth  of  tin'  Thames.  On  the  way  out, 
however,  the  Duke  of  -Medina  learned  that 
the  English  fleet  was  assembled  at  Plymouth, 
and  believing  himself  able  to  annihilate  his 
enemy  at  a  blow,  he  ventured  to  disobey  his 
orders  and  made  all  sail  for  the  squadron  of 
Lord  Howard.  But  before  the  Spaiii.»h  admi- 
ral could  reach  the  harbor  of  Plymouth  a  swift 
sailing  Scotch  pirate  sped  before  the  coming 
storm  and  gave  notice  to  the  English  comman- 
der that  the  fleet  of  Spain  was  upon  him. 
Scarcely  had  Admiral  Howard  drawn  forth 
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flaming  indignation :  "  I  know  I  have  but  the 
body  of  a  weak  and  feeble  woman,  but  I  have 
the  heart  of  a  king  and  of  a  king  of  England, 
too;  and  think  foul  scorn  that  Parma  of  Spain 
or  any  Prince  of  Europe  should  dare  to  invade 
the  borders  of  my  realms;  to  which,  rather 
than  any  dishonor  shall  grow  by  me,  I  myself 
will  take  up  arms ;  I  myself  will  be  your  gen- 
eral, your  judge,  and  re  warder  of  every  one 
of  your  virtues  in  the  field." 

In  the  mean  time  the  Armada,  under  com- 
mand of  the  Duke  of  Medina,  whose  abilities 
as  an  admiral  were  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  trust  to  which  he  had  been 
a<sii:ned  by  the  partiality  of  Philip,  dropped 
out  of  the  Tagus,  and  on  the  29th  of  May, 
1588,  set  sail  for  England.  On  the  very  first 


his  fleet  from  the  harbor,  when  sure  enough 
the-  Armada  hove  in  eight.  Stretching  in  a 
semi-circle  from  right  to  left  for  a  distance  of 
seven  miles,  the  portentous  Spanish  men-of-war 
loomed  up  out  of  the  horizon.  Here  it  was 
that  the  heroism  of  England  on  the  sea,  which 
has  been  the  boast  and  just  pride  of  that  won- 
derful Island  Empire  for  centuries,  was  des- 
tined to  flame  up  with  unexampled  brightness. 
Howard  quickly  perceived  that  his  main  de- 
pendence for  success  would  lie  in  the  superior 
agility  of  his  fewer  and  lighter  ships,  and  in 
the  dauntless  courage  of  his  men.  Otherwise 
the  small  fleet  of  England  would  be  borne 
down  by  the  heavy,  rolling  ships  of  Spain 
and  the  pennon  of  St.  George  would  sink  into 
the  sea. 
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The  battle  began  with  a  cannonade.  The 
Spaniards  tired  wildly,  and  their  volleys  flew 
over  the  masts  of  the  English  ships,  but  How- 
ard poured  in  his  broadsides  with  terrible  ef- 
fect upon  the  lumbering  vessels  of  the  enemy. 
Presently  a  huge  treasure-ship  of  the  Span- 
iards was  set  on  fire,  and  that,  together  with 
another  formidable  vessel,  was  captured  by  Sir 
Francis  Drake.  After  the  battle  had  contin- 
ued for  some  time,  to  the  constant  disadvant- 
age of  the  Armada,  the  Spaniards  began  to 
draw  ofF  and  ascend  the  English  channel,  but 
Howard  pressed  hard  after  the  receding  foe, 
constantly  renewing  the  attack.  Meanwhile 
ships  began  to  pour  out  from  every  harbor 
along  the  English  coast.  Straggling  vessels  of 
the  enemy  were  cut  off  from  day  to  day. 

Thus,  considerably  injured,  the  Armada 
cast  anchor  off  Calais,  there  to  await  the  ar- 
rival of  the  land  forces  under  the  Duke  of 
Parma.  The  fleet  of  Lord  Howard  still  hov- 
ered in  sight.  The  English  admiral  prepared 
eight  fire-ships,  filled  with  combustibles  and 
explosives,  and  sent  them  into  the  midst  of 
the  Spanish  flotilla.  In  great  alarm  lest  a 
general  conflagration  might  be  produced  in 
his  invincible  squadron,  the  Duke  of  Medina 
ordered  the  anchors  to  be  cut,  and  the  ves- 
sels to  disperse  themselves  for  safety.  In  the 
confusion  consequent  upon  this  movement, 
Howard  bore  down  upon  the  Armada,  and 
captured  twelve  ships.  Meanwhile  the  Duke 
of  Parma  arrived  on  the  coast,  but,  perceiv- 
ing the  shattered  condition  of  the  armament, 
and  fearing  to  trust  his  army  to  so  unsafe  a 
convoy,  declined  to  embark.  This  left  the 
Armada,  now  wallowing  in  terror  off  the 
coast,  to  take  care  of  itself  as  best  it  might. 

The  huge  wounded  beast  of  the  sea  began 
to  draw  off  in  the  hope  of  reaching  Spain ; 
but  the  winds  were  adverse,  and  it  was 
found  necessary  to  sail  to  the  North,  and 
double  the  capes  of  Scotland.  This  move- 
ment was  accordingly  undertaken;  but  Lord 
Howard  hung  constantly  on  the  rear  of  the 
retreating  squadron,  striking  blow  after  blow, 
with  ever-increasing  courage.  Only  the  final 
failure  of  his  ammunition  compelled  him  to 
desist.  Then  came  the  storm-winds  of  the 
North  to  finish  what  had  been  spared  by 
English  audacity.  The  tempest  howled  out 
from  the  Orkneys,  and  the  great  hulks  of 


the  Spanish  flotilla  were  blown  up  in  a  piti- 
able wreck  on  the  rock-coasts  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  Only  a  few  ships  survived  to 
bear  back  to  Philip  the  story  of  the  utter 
ruin  of  his  splendid  fleet.  That  which  had 
been  begun  with  infinite  boasting  and  bra- 
vado had  ended  in  the  most  signal  collapse 
of  the  century. 

Great  was  the  triumph  in  England.  The 
victorious  Protestants  kindled  their  bonfires 
in  every  town.  The  burly  mariners  of  the 
solid  little  Island  made  every  harbor  ring 
with  the  shout  of  "Long  live  the  Queen!" 
The  sun  of  Elizabeth  rose  to  the  zenith,  and 
the  real  greatness  of  Modern  England  began 
in  the  glory  of  her  reign.  The  Catholic 
princes  cf  the  continent  looked  on  in  amaze- 
ment at  the  wonders  which  were  wrought 
under  the  administration  of  this  fiery  and 
imperious  daughter  of  the  expiring  House 
of  Tudor.  Meanwhile,  her  long-time  favorite 
minister,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  died,  and  was 
succeeded  by  young  Robert  Devereux,  earl 
of  Essex.  This  distinguished  nobleman  had 
been  educated  by  his  guardian,  Lord  Bur- 
leigh,  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  was 
fitted  by  his  genius  and  accomplishments  to 
shine  with  peculiar  luster  at  the  court.  His 
chief  competitor  for  the  favor  of  the  queen 
was  the  great  navigator,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

Between  these  two  a  fierce  and  deadly 
rivalry  sprang  up  which  would  have  destroyed 
the  peace  of  any  court  of  which  the  reigning 
divinity  was  a  less  haughty  and  imperturba- 
ble spirit  than  Elizabeth  Tudor.  To  her, 
however,  the  quarrels  of  her  admirers  and 
would-be  lovers  were  no  more  than  the  gam- 
bols of  the  idle  wind,  which  she  could  con- 
trol, direct,  or  allay  at  her  pleasure.  It 
appears,  however,  that  of  all  the  royal  flat- 
terers who  crowded  around  her,  even  from 
her  girlhood  to  her  death,  Robert,  earl  of 
Essex,  obtained  the  strongest  hold  on  her 
affections.  Such  was  his  ascendency,  and 
such  his  haughty  will,  that  he  spoke  to  the 
queen  and  demeaned  himself  in  the  palace 
in  a  manner  which  Elizabeth  would  have 
brooked  from  none  other,  living  or  dead. 

All  the  latter  years  of  her  reign  are  filled 
more  or  less  with  the  deeds,  follies,  and  mis- 
fortunes of  Essex.  In  1598,  he  was  ap- 
pointed governor-general  of  Ireland.  It  was 
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one  tiling  to  receive  his  appointment,  and 
quite  another  to  perform  thr  duties  of  his 
office.  For  in  tliiit  remarkable  island  which 
he  was  sent  to  govern  a  dangerous  insurrec- 
tion broke  out  under  the  leadership  of  the 
powerful  Marl  of  Tyrone,  a  chieftain  who 
had  been  recognized  and  honored  by  the 
queen,  but  was  now  acting  in  defiance  of 
her  authority.  It  was  the  misfortune  of  Es- 
sex to  have  as  much  impetuosity  as  genius. 
Rushing  into  the  conflict  with  Tyrone,  he 
soon  found  himself  unable  to  cope  with  his 
stunlv  antagonist.  He  accordingly  made  a 
truce  with  the  insurgents,  though  that  step 
had  been  expressly  forbidden  by  the  queen. 
At  this  Elizabeth's  temper  was  ruffled,  and 
she  sent  orders  to  Essex  to  remain  in  Ire- 
land awaiting  her  commands.  This  was  pre- 
cisely what  her  favorite  was  least  disposed  to 
do.  Setting  at  naught  her  mandate,  he  im- 
mediately returned  to  England,  and  rushed 
into  the  queen's  apartments  without  waiting 
to  change  his  dress.  At  this  the  imperious 
Elizabeth  was  still  more  seriously  offended. 
The  government  of  Ireland  was  taken  from 
Essex  and  transferred  to  Lord  Montjoy,  and 
the  favorite  himself  was  ordered  into  retire- 
ment at  his  own  house. 

Now  it  was  that  the  real  struggle  began  in 
Elizabeth's  breast  between  her  affectionate  re- 
gard for  Essex  on  the  one  hand  and  her  pride 
and  sense  of  justice  on  the  other.  She  had, 
however,  now  passed  that  time  of  life  at  which 
woman  is  most  swayed  by  her  emotions.  What 
at  an  earlier  epoch  might  have  been  impos- 
sible for  her  to  do  she  now  did  with  resolution 
and  firmness.  Essex,  for  his  mismanagement 
of  Irish  affairs,  was  brought  to  answer  before 
the  privy  council  of  the  kingdom.  The  noble- 
man, hard  pressed  before  his  judges,  made  no 
attempt  to  excuse  his  bad  administration,  but 
put  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  queen. 
That  lady  was  now  disposed  to  enjoy  her  tri- 
umph. She  accepted  the  apology  of  BlMX, 
but  his  expectation  of  a  sudden  restoration  to 
favor  was  little  flattered  by  her  manner  toward 
the  suppliant.  It  was  evidently  her  purpose 
to  let  him  suffer  the  pangs  of  despair  for  a 
season,  and  then  restore  him  to  her  smiles. 

But  Essex  suddenly  flared  up  in  his  humil- 
iation and  poured  out  a  torrent,  declaring  tint 
the  queen,  since  she  had  become  an  oil 


wa-  a-  crooked  in  her  mind  as  in  her 
Since  the  days  of  insulted  .Inno  what  woman 
ever  yet  patiently  endured  the-  .-/,i->ln  i/ijurin 
Jnrntu-  -the  intolerable  insult  offered  to  her 
form  and  beauty?  If  any,  it  was  not  Eliza- 
beth of  England.  She-  Mruggled  with  her  re- 
sentment. At  times  her  old  partiality  for 
Essex  well-nigh  overcame  her,  and  then  her 
queenly  pride  would  rally  all  of  her  passion 
for  the  punishment  of  her  contumacious  favor- 
ite. Essex  himself  lost  all  s.lf-control.  With 
the  folly  of  a  madman  he  opened  the  door  to 
treason.  He  actually  concocted  a  scheme  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  dynasty  and  the  transfer 
of  the  crown  to  James  VI.  of  Scotland.  With 
that  prince  he  opened  a  correspondence ;  nor 
did  it  appear  that  James  was  at  all  loth  to 
entertain  the  project  of  the  incensed  English- 
man. But  Essex  had  no  skill  in  such  busi- 
ness. He  was  one  of  the  least  secretive  and 
politic  of  the  great  men  of  his  times.  The 
conspiracy  instantly  ran  away  with  its  driver. 
Finding  himself  discovered,  he  rushed  forth 
from  his  place  at  Essex  House  and  offered 
himself  with  insane  audacity  as  the  leader  of 
a  mob  to  overturn  the  throne  of  England ! 
The  movement  was  only  sufficiently  formid- 
able to  excite  the  derision  of  the  queen.  After 
shouting  to  the  charge  in  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don, after  discovering  that  the  citizens,  though 
greatly  attached  to  him  personally,  were  still 
more  attached  to  the  queen,  he  fled  in  disgrace 
and  shame,  first  to  the  Thames  and  then  to  his 
own  house.  Here  he  was  captured  and  taken 
to  the  Tower.  A  trial  followed,  which  was 
scarcely  necessary,  for  the  overt  acts  of  Essex 
were  so  manifestly  treasonable  that  his  convic- 
tion followed  as  a  matter  of  course. 

In  all  this  miserable  business  the  queen, 
with  her  profound  insight,  readily  perceived 
the  true  secret  of  Essex's  folly  and  crime.  He 
was  mad — desperate.  At  heart  he  was  in  no 
wise  disloyal,  and  would  at  any  time,  in  the 
midst  of  his  insane  bravado,  have  drawn  his 
sword  and  fought  to  the  death  for  the  very 
woman  whom  he  was  trying  to  dethrone  had 
she  but  so  much  as  smiled  upon  him  in  the 

I  old-time  fashion.  Tt  was  the  lover's  madness 
rampant  in  the  high  places  of  politics.  As  for 

i  Elizabeth  she  wa<  now  in  (lie  pitiable  condition 
of  being  <>l>li<jftl  to  go  forward.  Iv-*cx  was 
condemned  to  death,  and  the  warrant  was 
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placed  before  her  by  his  enemies  for  her  sig- 
nature.    There  she  sat. 

And  now  comes  the  story  of  the  ring.  In 
the  palmy  days  of  his  glory  Essex,  on  a  cer- 
tain occasion  when  about  to  depart  on  a  cam- 
paign, pouring  out  his  lover's  grief  to  the 
queen  and  bewailing  his  hapless  lot  in  having 
to  leave  her  presence,  with  the  consequent 
advantage  which  his  rivals  would  have  in  re- 
viling and  injuring  him  in  her  esteem  during 
his  enforced  absence,  had  received  from  her  a 
ring — for  she  too  was  smitten — with  the  assur- 
ance that  if  ever  anywhere,  even  under  her 
own  extreme  displeasure,  he  should  come  to 
grief  and  be  shaken  over  the  edge  of  despair, 
he  need  but  return  to  her  this  remembrance 
of  her  pledge  to  secure  him  the  revival  of  her 
esteem  and  a  rescue  from  his  peril.  The  lover- 
politician  carefully  preserved  the  ring.  The 
hour  of  destruction  had  now  come,  and  with 
it  that  crisis  which  demanded  the  return  of 
the  token  in  order  to  save  his  life.  Elizabeth 
remembered  her  promise.  She  hesitated  to 
sign  the  warrant.  She  waited  day  by  day, 
still  believing  that  her  obstinate  lover  would 
bow  his  haughty  spirit  and  send  back  the 
token  of  his  old-time  devotion  and  hope.  But 
the  ring  came  not.  At  last,  driven  to  desper- 
ation by  what  she  considered  his  obstinacy 
and  defiance,  urged,  as  she  was  by  some  of  the 
most  powerful  men  of  the  kingdom,  and  notably 
by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  to  carry  the  sentence 
of  the  court  into  execution,  she  at  last  yielded 
to  her  pride  and  the  suggestions  of  the  situ- 
ation and  signed  the  fatal  document.  It  was 
the  end  of  all  hope  for  him  who  had  been  the 
most  powerful  and  favored  of  her  flatterers. 
His  enemies  were  only  too  glad  to  get  the 
death  warrant  into  their  hands.  On  the  25th 
of  February,  1601,  he  was  led  forth  to  the  block, 
and  fell  under  the  axe  of  the  executioner. 

Nor  was  it  long  until  the  denouement  of 
the  tragedy  was  presented  with  thrilling  effect. 
In  the  course  of  the  year  the  old  Countess  of 
Nottingham,  when  brought  to  her  death-bed, 
fell  into  an  agony  of  distress  and  sent  hastily 
for  the  queen.  Elizabeth  came,  little  expect- 
ing to  receive  the  terrible  revelation.  The 
countess  told  her  that  a  short  time  before  the 
execution  of  Essex  he  had  sent  for  her,  had 
given  her  a  ring,  and  solemnly  charged  her  to 
bear  it  to  the  queen.  This,  however,  the 


countess,  being  dissuaded  and  overborne  by  the 
will  of  her  husband,  had  failed  to  do.  Here 
it  was!  Essex  had  remembered  the  pledge. 
Essex  had  struggled  in  the  day  of  doom  to 
save  himself  from  death.  Essex  had  bowed 
his  spirit  to  her  imperious  will  and  knelt  in 
submission  at  her  feet.  Essex  had  died  be- 
lieving that  the  ring,  with  its  sacred  recollec- 
tions had  been  delivered  to  her,  and  that  even 
that  had  failed  to  move  in  her  stony  heart  the 
late  remorse  of  love.  All  this  rushed  upon 
Elizabeth  like  a  torrent.  Perhaps  no  such  a 
passion  ever  in  the  annals  of  human  despair 
swept  over  the  heart  of  woman  already  chilled, 
half-frozen  with  the  ambitions  and  wasted  pur- 
poses of  seventy  mortal  years.  She  flew  with 
the  ferocity  of  an  aged  tigress  upon  the  couch 
of  the  dying  countess.  She  shook  her  and 
then  recovered  herself.  But  any  peace  of 
mind  which  Elizabeth  of  England  may  ever 
have  enjoyed  was  gone  forever.  Essex  waa 
dead.  "  God  may  forgive  you,  but  I  never 
will,"  she  exclaimed  angrily  at  the  quaking 
old  countess,  and  then  rushed  from  the  apart- 
ment. She  returned  to  the  palace  in  an  un- 
controllable storm  of  grief.  None  could  com- 
fort her.  Eat  she  would  not.  Sleep  she  could 
not.  For  ten  days  and  nights  she  remained 
where  she  had  flung  herself  on  the  floor, 
propped  up  with  such  cushions  as  her  ladies 
vainly  brought  in  the  hope  of  procuring  her 
rest.  The  iron  barb  had  at  last  entered  the 
soul  of  the  haughty  Elizabeth.  Over  her  also 
had  sounded  the  solemn  clock  in  the  tower  of 
fate.  Nature  had  triumphed  over  pride,  and 
the  queen  lay  prostrate  before  the  woman. 

Elizabeth  never  recovered  from  this  shock. 
The  people  of  the  court  vainly  strove  to  wean 
her  thoughts  from  the  subject  of  her  grief. 
She  was  already  aged  and  broken.  She  had 
preferred  glory  to  motherhood,  and  now  the 
House  of  Tudor  was  dying  with  her.  She 
grew  so  feeble  that  she  could  no  longer  resist 
the  attentions  of  those  who  sought  to  save  her. 
She  was  laid  on  the  royal  couch,  from  which 
she  was  never  to  rise  again.  Here  she  lin- 
gered for  a  few  days  longer.  Then  it  became 
certain  that  the  end  was  at  hand.  The  shad- 
ows fell  on  the  evening  of  the  last  day  of  her 
life.  She  herself  knew  that  she  was  going. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  sent  for 
to  give  her  the  last  consolations  of  religion. 
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Long  he  prayed  liy  her  bedside.  Still  she 
beckoned  for  him  in  jn>  on.  The  counselors 
came  to  a-k  her  al>out  the  .-uccession.  'i'o  this 
forbidden  subject  she  now  gave  such  attention 
as  her  dying  hour  emild  allonl.  lint  that  am- 
biguity with  which  lor  forty-five  years  she  had 
been  wont  to  battle  the  iii<|iiisitive  and  put 
away  unpleasant,  questions  of  polities,  was  -til! 
employed  in  her  last  utterance.  She  said  to 
her  ministers  who  had  conn;  to  know  her  will, 
that  she  had  held  n  regal  scepter,  and  desired 
a  royal  successor.  Hereupon,  Lord  Burleigh 
asked  her  to  explain  more  fully  her  wishes, 
and  to  this  she  replied  very  faintly:  "  A  king 
for  my  successor."  It  was  tolerably  evident 
that  this  answer  could  refer  to  none  other  than 
her  nephew,  the  king  of  Scotland.  It  is  said 
that  Cecil  asked  her  in  so  many  words  if  she 
referred  to  James,  and  to  this  she  made  no  an- 
swer, but  raised  her  hand  to  her  head,  which 
was  construed  by  the  bystanders  as  a  sign  of 
assent.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  will 
of  the  dying  queen,  there  could  be  but  one 
solution  of  the  question.  James  Stuart  was 
clearly  entitled  to  the  succession. 

The  three  children  of  Henry  VIII.  had  suc- 
cessively held  the  English  throne.  The  crown 
must,  therefore,  find  a  collateral  resting  place 
among  the  descendants  of  Henry's  sister  Mar- 
garet. That  princess  had  been  married  to 
James  IV.,  of  Scotland;  and  of  that  union 
James  V.,  father  of  Mary  and  grandfather 
of  James  VI.,  was  born.  The  latter  prince, 
therefore,  evidently  was  the  true  claimant, 
and  his  right  was  greatly  strengthened  by 
the  fact  that  through  his  mother  he  had  in- 
herited the  crown  of  Scotland,  so  long  worn 
by  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Stuart. — Eliza- 
beth died  on  the  24th  of  March,  1603,  being 
then  in  the  seventieth  year  of  her  age  and  the 
forty-fifth  of  her  reign. 

The  epoch  during  which  she  had  held  the 
scepter  was  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
annals  of  England.  To  the  greatness  of  her 
time  she  had  herself  contributed  not  a  little. 
Elizabeth  was,  in  her  own  genius  and  char- 
acter, both  a  product  and  a  factor  of  the  age. 
The  summary  of  the  illustrious  Hume  may  well 
be  added  as  the  best  epitome  of  this  remarka- 
ble reign  and  more  remarkable  sovereign  : 

"  Few  great  persons  have  been  more  ex- 
posed to  the  calumny  of  enemies  and  the  ndu- 
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latinn  of  friend*  than  i^uem  Kli/jiheth  ;  and 
yet  there  is  scarcely  any  who.-c  repntiition  has 
been  more  certainly  determined  l>y  the  unani- 
mous, consent  of  posterity.  .  .  .  IlervL'oi. 
her  con-tancy,  her  magnanimity,  her  penetra- 
tion, vigilance,  address,  are  allowed  to  merit 
the  highest,  praises,  and  appear  not  to  have 
been  surpassed  by  any  person  that  ever  filled 
a  throne.  A  conduct  less  rigorous,  less  im- 
perious, more  sincere,  more  indulgent  to  her 
people  would  have  been  requisite  to  form  a 
perfect  character.  By  the  force  of  her  mind, 
she  controlled  all  her  more  active  and  stronger 
qualities,  and  prevented  them  from  running 
into  excess.  Her  heroism  was  exempt  from  te- 
merity, her  frugality  from  avarice,  her  friend- 
ship from  partiality,  her  active  temper  from 
turbulence  and  a  vain  ambition.  She  guarded 
not  herself  with  equal  care  or  equal  success 
from  lesser  infirmities — the  rivalship  of  beauty, 
the  desire  of  admiration,  the  jealousy  of  love, 
the  sallies  of  anger. 

"  Her  singular  talents  for  government  were 
founded  equally  on  her  temper  and  on  her  ca- 
pacity. Endowed  with  a  great  command  over 
herself,  she  soon  obtained  an  uncontrolled 
ascendant  over  her  people;  and,  while  she 
merited  all  their  esteem  by  her  real  virtues, 
she  also  engaged  their  affection  by  her  pre- 
tended ones.  Few  sovereigns  of  England 
succeeded  to  the  throne  in  more  difficult  cir- 
cumstances, and  none  ever  conducted  the 
government  with  such  uniform  success  and 
felicity." 

As  it  relates  to  the  religious  questions  with 
which  England  had  been  distracted  since  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth may  be  cited  as  the  ej>och  in  which  Prot- 
estantism became  irreversibly  established  as  the 
religion  of  the  kingdom.  Papacy  went  to  the 
wall.  Even  the  Jesuits,  with  nil  their  sub- 
tlety, were  unable  to  intertwine  themselves 
with  the  policy  of  the  state.  The  Protestant 
forms,  however,  which  Elizabeth  encouraged 
were  wholly  out  of  tune  with  Calvinism,  and 
in  many  particulars  jangled  a  discord  with  the 
doctrines  of  Luther.  Elizabeth,  in  her  own 
nature,  was  a  Catholic.  She  was  a  Protest- 
ant by  the  necessity  of  her  birth  and  the 
stress  of  the  situation.  She  preferred  the 
gorgeous  worship  of  Home  to  the  simple  0 
monial  adopted  by  the  doctors  of  Wittenberg, 
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and  the  still  more  austere  forms  evolved  by 
the  Genevese  theologians.  The  result  of  this 
preference  was  that  the  Church  of  England 
took  its  station  between  the  high-flown  formal- 
ism of  Koine  and  the  utter  non-formalism  of 
the  sectaries — that  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  until 
this  day  stands  midway  between  St.  Peter's  and 
a  Quaker  meeting-house. 

The  attempt  to  check  the  schismatic  ten- 
dency in  religion  made  England  a  fruitful 
field  for  the  development  of  new  sects,  in 
which  the  reformatory  movement  could  find 
a  further  vent.  Chief  among  the  religious 
parties  which  thus  appeared  to  carry  forward 
the  reformation  were  the  PURITANS.  Dissatis- 
fied with  the  half-Romish  formalism  of  the 
Church,  unwilling  to  worship  according  to 
the  ritual  which  had  become  organic  in  the 
reigns  of  Edward  and  Elizabeth,  this  people 
assumed  an  attitude  as  severe  and  uncompro- 
mising as  that  of  the  Lutherans  in  Germany 
or  of  the  Calvinists  of  Switzerland  and  Scot- 
land. The  discipline  which  they  prescribed 
for  themselves  and  others  was  well-nigh  in- 
tolerable. The  rigor  of  their  creed  and  code 
was  almost  inhuman  in  its  uncharitable  hos- 
tility to  the  common  joys  and  pleasures  of 
human  life. 

In  its  antipathy  to  the  formalism  of  Rome 
and  of  the  English  Church,  Puritanism  insti- 
tuted a  formalism  of  its  own,  more  exacting 
than  that  of  either.  Yet  the  age  was  in  a 
mood  to  favor  the  spread  of  such  a  system. 
The  severe  morality  of  the  Puritans  was  as 
undeniable  as  their  practices  were  absurd,  and 
this  fact  gave  them  a  hold  upon  the  somber 
conscience  of  England,  especially  in  the  North. 

About  the  time  of  the  oncoming  of  the 
great  Armada,  the  Puritan  movement  began 
to  attract  the  attention  and  awaken  the  anx- 
iety of  Elizabeth.  She  made  efforts,  not  a  few, 
to  check  the  growth  of  the  party,  but  it  flour- 
ished all  the  more.  In  the  counties  of  Not- 
tingham, Lincoln,  and  York,  the  Puritans 
gathered  strength  and  adopted  what  measures 
so  ever  they  deemed  essential  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  free  religious  worship.  Politi- 
cally, they  professed  themselves  to  be  patriotic 
subjects  of  the  English  queen.  Religiously, 
they  were  rebels  against  the  authority  of  the 
English  Church.  Their  rebellion,  however, 
only  extended  to  the  declaration  that  every 


man  has  a  right  to  discover  and  apply  the 
truth  as  revealed  in  the  Scriptures  without  the 
interposition  of  any  power  other  than  his  own 
reason  and  conscience.  Such  a  doctrine  was 
very  repugnant  to  the  Church  of  England. 
Queen  Elizabeth  herself  declared  such  teach- 
ing to  be  subversive  of  the  principles  on 
which  her  monarchy  was  founded.  King  James 
who  succeeded  her,  was  not  more  tolerant ;  and 
from  time  to  time  violent  persecutions  broke 
out  against  the  feeble  and  dispersed  Christians 
of  the  North. 

Despairing  of  rest  in  their  own  country,  the 
Puritans  finally  determined  to  go  into  exile, 
and  to  seek  in  another  land  the  freedom  of 
worship  which  their  own  had  denied  them. 
They  turned  their  faces  toward  Holland,  made 
one  unsuccessful  attempt  to  get  away,  were 
brought  back  and  thrown  into  prisons.  Again 
they  gathered  together  on  a  bleak  heath  in 
Lincolnshire,  and  in  the  spring  of  1608  em- 
barked from  the  mouth  of  the  Humber.  Their 
ship  brought  them  in  safety  to  Amsterdam, 
where,  under  the  care  of  their  pastor,  John 
Robinson,  they  passed  one  winter  and  then 
removed  to  Leyden.  Such  was  the  beginning 
of  their  wandering,  and  such  the  origin  of  that 
powerful  religious  party  which  was  destined 
in  the  following  century  to  contribute  so  largely 
to  the  establishment  of  the  American  Colonies 
in  the  North. 

The  one  fact,  however,  which  added  most 
of  all  to  the  glory  of  the  Elizabethan  Age, 
was  its  literary  splendor.  In  this  regard  the 
latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century  in  England  was  a 
period  unsurpassed,  perhaps  unequaled,  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  Not  the  Age  of  Pericles 
in  Greece,  the  Augustan  Age  of  Roman  let- 
ters, the  Age  of  the  Medici  in  Italy,  or  of  Louis 
XIV.  in  France  was  equal  to  the  era  of  Eliz- 
abeth in  its  splendid  outburst  of  intellectual 
activity.  The  human  mind  began  suddenly  to 
display  its  energies  with  a  freedom  and  vigor 
never  before  witnessed.  The  cloud  under  which 
the  spirit  of  man  had  so  long  groped,  began 
to  roll  away  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  One  thing  in  all  ages  is  and  has  been 
the  enemy  of  mental  achievement  —  FEAR. 
That  goblin  has  struck  with  paralysis  the  sub- 
limest  powers  of  man's  genius,  and  left  him 
weak  and  groveling.  Literature  and  fear  can 
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not  inhabit  the  same  kingdom.  Freedom  is 
the  antecedent  of  manly  thought — fearlessness 
of  manly  expression. 

It  happened,  then,  that  under  the  fogs  of 
England,  about  the  time  of  the  break  of  Henry 
VIII.  with  Koine,  the  mind  of  man  in  the  so- 
cial and  political  condition  then  present  in  the 
Island,  began  to  feel  the  glory  of  freedom  and 
to  exhibit  it  in  a  fearless  literature.  Now 
came  conspicuously  forth  Sir  Thomas  More, 
who  had  Erasmus  for  his  friend,  and  gave  to 
English  letters  the  first  example  of  a  good  bi- 
ography— that  of  King  Edward  V.  Better 
known  is  his  Utopia,  or  the  Republic  of  No- 
land,  wherein  the  longings  and  aspirations  of 
the  human  heart  for  an  Ideal  State  are  so 
happily  expressed.  Then  came  the  court  poet 
Isaac  Skelton,  and  made  the  backs  of  the  cour- 
tiera  smart  with  the  stinging  lash  of  his  satire. 
Well  saith  this  sarcastical  but  still  good-humored 
son  of  the  dawn  : 

"  For  though  my  rime  be  ragged, 
Tattered  and  jagged, 
Rudely  raine-beaten, 
Rusty  and  mooth-eaten, 
If  ye  take  wel  therewith, 
It  hath  in  it  some  pith." 

In  the  distance  we  can  still  see  the  great  Wolsey 
writhing  under  the  deserved  castigation  of  this 
fearless  doggerel. 

Any  extensive  list  of  the  literary  men  of 
Henry's  time  would  present  the  names  of 
Henry  Howard,  earl  of  Surrey,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Wyatt,  both  of  whom  were  ooets  of 
considerable  genius.  At  the  same  time  the 
literature  of  Scotland  was  graced  with  the 
works  of  William  Dunbar,  Gawin  Douglas, 
Robert  Henryson,  and  Blind  Harry  the  Min- 
strel, all  of  whose  trial  songs  woke  an  echo  in 
the  hearts  of  their  countrymen.  Nor  should 
failure  be  made  to  mention  the  beginnings  of 
English  History  as  illustrated  in  the  translation 
of  Froissart's  Chronicle,  by  Lord  Berners,  and 
the  Chronicles  and  Hirtoryes  of  those  garrulous 
old  tale-tellers,  Hall,  Fabyan,  and  Hollinshcd. 

But  the  true  outburst  of  genius  came  with 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  language  was 
new  and  generous.  The  English  mind  felt 
the  joy,  the  ecstasy,  of  emancipation.  The 
epoch  abounded  in  materials.  The  western  sky 
was  still  stained  a  gorgeous  hue  with  the  dying 
glories  of  chivalry.  Thomas  Sackville,  Lord 


Hnckhiirst,  gave  the  world  his  Afirrour  for 
Magistrate*,  and  then  tin- great  MIII  of  Kdmund 
Spenser's  genius  rose  full-orbed  upon  tin-  age. 
From  his  luminous  brain  ]K>ured  forth  an  ocean 
of  Romantic  poetry,  in  which  the  philoM>ph\  ••(' 
Plato  and  the  religion  of  Christ  were  strangely 
blended  with  the  splendors  of  heathenism  and 
the  Knight-haunted  dreams  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  Belle  Phoebe  of  the  Faery  Quern 
was  Elizabeth  herself;  the  poem  in  its  entirety 
was  but  the  shadow  of  her  reign. 

Next  rose  the  inspired  pagan,  Shakespeare, 
in  many  respects  greatest  among  men.  He 
was  the  spirit  of  his  times  personified;  most 
humane  and  gentle ;  tender  and  noble ;  reach- 
ing with  his  magical  fingers  from  the  all  to 
the  nothing  of  our  nature.  In  his  thirty-seven 
dramas,  those  infinite  and  ever-living  "  Histo- 
ries, Tragedies,  and  Comedies  of  Master  Will- 
iam Shakespeare,"  he  has  poured  forth  for  us 
and  for  all  posterity  the  swelling,  the  heroic, 
the  sublime  symphonies  of  love  and  battle 
mingled  with  the  in  titterings  of  remorse,  the 
cooings  of  hope,  the  dying  accents  of  de- 
spair. What  would  England  be  without  her 
Shakespeare  ? 

Before  him,  after  him,  around  him,  came 
a  host.  What  shrill  be  said  of  Massinger  and 
Ford  and  Webster,  and  the  lovely  twain  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  and  the  somber  Marlowe 
almost  as  powerful  as  Goethe,  wrestling  with 
the  agonies  of  Faust?  What  shall  be  said  of 
gruff  Ben  Jonson,  that  classic  pugilist  of  the 
English  drama,  who  but  for  the  presence  of 
a  greater  would  have  been  a  king  ?  How  they 
grew  and  flourished !  How  they  wrote  and 
rioted!  How  they  pictured  human  nature! 
How  they  held  up  its  whims  and  its  greatness! 
How  they  brought  forth  the  Man,  the  Angel, 
and  the  Devil,  and  loosed  them  on  the  stage! 
How  from  one  extreme  to  the  other  of  the 
great  diapason  they  swept  the  chords  until 
all  mankind  trembled — and  are  trembling — 
with  the  agitation  ! 

And  Francis  Bacon,  Baron  of  Verulam,  and 
\"i-eount  St.  Albans,  there  he  stood,  the  apos- 
tle of  the  New  Philosophy.  Greatest  teacher 
of  the  thing  which  has  come  to  pass !  A  brain 
as  luminous  as  that  of  Plato!  A  hard,  un- 
sympathetic nature!  A  steel-fini.-heil  intellect 
shining  like  the  sun;  an  understanding  never 
surpassed ;  an  ambition  never  overtopped ;  a 
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spirit  cold  as  ice;  not  the  meanest  of  mankind, 
for  the  calumny  with  which  his  memory  lias 
been  loaded  for  more  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  has  been  mostly 
Unshed  away;  but  selfish  and 
apathetic ; l  a  thinker ;  a  philos- 
opher so  born ;  a  revolutionist 
in  the  kingdom  of  mind;  an 
iconoclast;  knocking  the  bust 
of  Aristotle  from  the  pedestal 


diseval  learning,  laid  our  hand  gently  in  the 
hand  of  Nature,  and  taught  us  to  know. 

Time  would  fail  to  sketch  the  many  and 
various  celebrities  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan Age.  It  was  an  epoch 
fecund  in  great  men,  a  true 
era  of  intellectual  development. 
Elizabeth  did  not  produce  it,  but 
she  bestowed  upon  it  her  en- 
couragement and  patronage  and 


1 


SHAKESPEARE. 


of  scholasticism ;  too  great  to  be  appreciated 
and  too  weak  to  be  great;  such  was  Francis 
Bacon,  founder  of  that  Inductive  Philosophy 
which  has  carried  us  beyond  the  pale  of  me- 

JHe  who  can  seriously  entertain  the  notion 
that  Francis  Bacon  wrote  the  Shakespearean  drama, 
overflowing  as  it  does  with  all  the  loves  of  the 


shared  in  it.  The  splendor  of  the  time  was 
focused  not  far  from  the  throne ;  and  it  is  the 
great  praise  of  the  queen  that  she  not  only 
endured  the  brilliancy  in  which  she  was  set, 

world  ami  all  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  must 
T)e  smitten  of  a  chimera.  Shakespeare  was  Shakes- 
peare; Bacon  was  Bacon. 
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but  added  liy  her  genius  and  accomplislimnit- 
to  tin'  da/./.liug  light  which  It'll  ii|M)ii  lit'i-. 

In  the  preceding  pages  glimpses  not  a  few 
have  been  caught  of  the  malign  figmv  nf 
I'IIIUP  II.  of  Spain.  The  remainder  of  tin- 
present  chapter  will  be  devoted  to 
him  and  his  deeds.  This  monarch, 
who  lias  found  so  little  favor  with 
posterity,  was  the  son  of  the  Em- 
peror  Charles  V.  and  Isabella, 
•daughter  of  Manuel  the  Great  of 
Portugal.  He  inherited  all  the 
political  and  religious  vices  of  his 
ancestry.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
took  in  marriage  his  cousin,  the 
Princess  Maria,  of  Portugal,  and 
by  her  became  the  father  of  Don 
Carlos.  Maria  died  during  the  in- 
fancy of  her  son,  and  Philip  sub- 
sequently chose  for  his  queen  Mary 
Tudor,  of  England.  Of  that  mar- 
riage and  its  outcome  an  account 
has  already  been  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding narrative.1 

After  a  year's  doleful  residence 
among  the  English,  whose  hard 
sense  and  good  morals  he  could  not 
understand,  much  less  appreciate, 
he  went  over,  in  1555,  to  Flanders, 
being  summoned  thither  by  his  fa- 
ther, who  was  now  about  to  exe- 
cute his  purpose  of  abdication.  On 
the  16th  of  the  following  January 
•Charles  ceded  to  him,  besides  the 
Netherlands,  which  he  had  already 
received,  the  remaining  hereditary 
dominions  of  the  Spanish  crown. 
Germany  had  been  given  over  to 
Ferdinand  I. ;  but  there  still  re- 
mained to  Philip  enough  to  con- 
stitute the  most  powerful  empire 
in  the  world.  His  sway  extended 
over  Spain,  the  greater  part  of  It- 
aly, the  Netherlands,  and  the  al- 
most boundless  Spanish  possessions 
in  America,  Africa,  and  the  East 
Indies.  The  personage  thus  inheriting  so  va<t 
an  estate  of  power  and  grandeur  was  in  every 
respect  of  the  unheroic  build.  He  was  a 
Spaniard  of  the  Spaniards.  As  he  moved 
about,  his  wen/en  visage  was  ever  turned  to 

'See  «nte,  p.  659. 


the  ground.  He  was  small  in  Mature,  meager 
in  form,  with  thin  legs,  and  hand-  that  mi<_'ht 
have  belonged  to  an  Italian  bandit.  He  had 
not  even  the  generoMty  to  converse  with  hi.» 
i'elliiu-inen,  exeept  under  necessity.  I 


PHILIP  IT. 


then  he  spoke  ns  if  by  some  hateful  conipul- 
Hi.-  -mall   mind   possessed  a  single  vir- 


sion. 


tue:  he  \va-  indefatigable  in  business,  ami 
>pent  most  of  his  hours  in  his  cabinet,  dic- 
tating dispatches  and  public  papers. — As  for 
the  rc>t.  in-  i-  said  to  have  laughed  but  once 
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in  his  whole  life,  and  that  was  ivhen  he  heard 
of  tiie  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew! 

The  revolt  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Dutch  Republic  constitute 
one  of  the  most  heroic  events  in  modern  times. 
A  word  will  be  appropriate  regarding  the  coun- 
tries iu  which  this  remarkable  movement  of 
political  society  was  accomplished.  These  Hol- 
low Lands,  or  JVetfier-lands,  or  Low  Lands,  of 
North-western  Europe  had  been  for  the  most 
part  taken  from  the  sea.  So  low  was  the  level 
that  the  tide  beyond,  especially  when  swollen 
by  angry  winds,  rolled  in  of  old-time  and  del- 
uged great  districts  capable — as  was  afterwards 
demonstrated — of  supporting  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, aye,  millions,  of  people.  The  soil  had 
a  natural  fertility ;  and  the  Dutch  who  had 
settled  in  this  region  were,  by  race-character, 
among  the  most  resolute  of  all  the  populations 
of  Europe. 

Never  in  all  the  world  did  man  have  such 
a  battle  with  nature  as  in  Holland.  The  elo- 
quent Taine,  in  describing  this  situation,  says: 
"As  you  coast  the  North  Sea  from  the 
Scheldt  to  Jutland,  you  will  mark  in  the 
first  place  that  the  characteristic  feature  is 
the  want  of  slope.  ...  In  Holland,  the 
soil  is  but  a  sediment  of  mud;  here  and 
there  only  does  the  earth  cover  it  with  a 
crust  of  mire,  shallow  and  brittle,  the  mere 
alluvium  of  the  river,  which  the  river  seems 
ever  ready  to  destroy.  Thick  mists  hover 
above,  being  fed  by  ceaseless  exhalations. 
They  lazily  turn  their  violet  flanks,  grow 
black,  suddenly  descend  in  heavy  showers; 
the  vapor,  like  a  furnace-smoke,  crawls  for- 
ever on  the  horizon.  Thus  watered,  the 
plants  multiply;  in  the  angle  between  Jut- 
land and  the  continent,  in  a  fat,  muddy  soil, 
the  verdure  is  as  fresh  as  that  of  England. 
Immense  forests  covered  the  land  even  after 
the  eleventh  century.  The  sap  of  this  humid 
country,  thick  and  potent,  circulates  in  man 
as  in  the  plants,  and  by  its  respiration,  its 
nutrition,  the  sensations  and  habits  which  it 
generates,  affect  his  faculties  and  his  frame. 

"The  land  produced  after  this  fashion  has 
one  enemy,  to  wit,  the  sea.  Holland  main- 
tains iis  existence  only  by  virtue  of  its  dykes. 
In  1654  those  in  Jutland  burst,  and  fifteen 
thousand  of  the  inhabitants  were  swallowed 
up.  One  need  see  the  blast  of  the  North 


swirl  down  upon  the  low  level  of  the  soil, 
wan  and  ominous;  the  vast  yellow  sea  dashes 
against  the  narrow  belt  of  the  coast,  which 
seems  incapable  of  a  moment's  resistance;  the 
wind  howls  and  bellows;  the  sea-mews  cry; 
the  poor  little  ships  flee  as  fast  as  they  can, 
bending,  almost  overset,  and  endeavor  to  find 
a  refuge  in  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which 
seems  as  hostile  as  the  sea.  A  sad  and  preca- 
rious existence,  as  it  were,  face  to  face  with  a 
beast  of  prey.  The  Frisians,  in  their  ancient 
laws,  speak  already  of  the  league  they  have 
made  against  the  ferocious  ocean." 

How  Holland  diked  out  the  sea  is  known 
to  all  the  world.  Year  after  year,  generation 
after  generation,  this  sturdy  and  indomitable 
people  fought  back  the  hostile  and  ever  ag- 
gressive deep  until  at  last,  far  off  in  that  bleak, 
north-western  horizon,  the  figure  of  Man, 
standing  complaisant  on  the  long  mole  of  earth 
which  his  own  industry  had  raised,  was  seen 
between  the  North  Sea  and  the  sky.  The 
Dutch  Minerva  planted  a  garden  where  the 
surly  Neptune  had  lately  set  his  trident. 

At  the  time  when  Philip  II.  was  called  to 
the  throne  of  the  Netherlands,  the  country 
was  already  one  of  the  richest  and  most  pros- 
perous of  all  Europe.  In  all  there  were  no 
fewer  than  seventeen  of  these  lowland  prov- 
inces, differing  from  each  other  in  language, 
customs,  and  laws.  Next  to  France  were  the 
four  Walloon  districts,  the  people  of  which 
spoke  a  dialect  of  French.  In  the  central 
provinces  were  the  Flemings  with  their  own 
language;  while  the  coast  regions  belonged  to 
the  Dutch.  A  common  political  bond  was 
supplied  by  the  States-general,  which  body 
convened  from  time  to  time,  and  exercised 
such  prerogatives  as  were  conceded  by  the 
crown  of  Spain. 

Industrially  considered,  the  people  of  the 
Netherlands  were  agriculturists,  manufactu- 
rers, merchants.  Their  thrift  was  unsurpassed ; 
their  accumulations  greater  than  could  be 
found  anywhere  else  from  Riga  to  London. 
Already  the  cities  of  Antwerp,  Amsterdam, 
and  Rotterdam  had  become  the  commercial 
centers  of  Northern  Europe.  In  the  matter  of 
religion,  the  Hollanders  were  Protestants.  In 
no  other  country,  save  Germany  only,  had  the 
doctrines  of  Luther  been  so  cordially  accepted. 
This  action  of  his  subjects  had  been  exceed- 
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ingly  distasteful  tt>  Charles,  \'.,  who  spared  no 
Hlnrt  l..  check  anil  repress  the  religions  revo- 
lution  which  lie  saw  going  <>"  i»  the  Nether- 
lands.  Against  tin'  Protestant  leaders  he 
launched  one  edict  after  another,  and  iinally, 
in  hope  of  extirpating  the  heresy,  ertab- 
lished  the  Inquisition  In  Flanders.  Before  the 
death  of  ( 'harles,  the 
fangs  of  persecution 
had  already  been 
fixed  in  Holland,  and 
several  thousand  of 
her  people  had  been 
put  to  death  on  ac- 
count of  their  relig- 
ious belief. 

After  his  father's 
death,  namely,  in 
1559,  Philip  II.  com- 
mitted the  govern- 
ment of  the  Nether- 
lands to  his  half-sister, 
theDuchess  of  Parma. 
Her  ministry  con- 
sisted of  Bishop  Gran- 
velle,  the  statesman 
Viglius,  and  Count 
Barlaimont.  This 
governmental  system, 
however,  was  some- 
what foreign  to  the 
tastes  of  the  Nether- 
Ian  ders,  who  were 
somewhat  disposed  to 
look  to  Prince  WILL- 
IAM or  ORANGE  as 
the  head  man  in  the 
state.  This  remark- 
able personage  had 
not  long  before  re- 
turned to  his  own 
principality  from 
Paris,  where  he  had 
been  detained  as  a 

hostage  during  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  Though 
at  that  time  a  Catholic  himself,  he  was  amazed 
and  horrified,  while  residing  at  the  French 
court,  to  hear  coolly  discussed  the  various 
measures  which  the  princes  of  the  Catholic 
world  were  then  debating  for  the  destruction 
of  the  Proteetante. 

On  his  accession  to  the  throne,   Philip  II. 


proceeded  to  establish  in  the  Netherlands  a 
number  of  new  bislmpi  H--.  l-.ach  < if  these  was 
of  course  an  incubus  laid  upon  the  people, 
who  had  no  sympathy  with  the  bishops  ami 
their  work.  This  circumstance  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  break  between  Philip  and  his 
subjects.  The  Netherlands  adopted  the  obn- 


WORK  OF  THE  INQUISITION  IN  HOLLAND. 

Ptitutional  course  of  obtaining  redress.  They 
sent  to  the  Spanish  court  one  of  their  most 
distinir'iished  noblemen,  Count  Egraont  of 

Flanders,  to  represent  to  the  king  how  greatly 
his  .-nbjects  were  distressed  by  the  recent 
measures,  and  to  ask  that  the  same  might  be 
modified  or  annulled.  Philip,  in  such  a  situa- 
tion as  this,  was  a  thorough  Jesuit.  He  as- 
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sured  K-mont  i)t'  his  kind  intention-.  II. 
lavished  upon  liini  flatteries  and  attentions  tn 
such  a  degree  that  the  cnunt's  head  was  turned. 
and  lie  went  hack  to  the  States-general  pos- 
sessed of  (lie  heliet'  that  all  was  well  re-ped- 
ing  the  policy  of  the  killer.  But  scarcely  had 
Kgmont  readied  the  provinces  \vhen  letters 
followed  from  1'liilip  ordering  the  Inquisition, 
backed  by  the  government,  to  proceed  with  all 
rigor  against  the  heretics,  and  declaring  that 
though  a  hundred  thousand  lives  all  his  own 
should  perish,  he  would  not  hesitate  1n  the 
work  of  upholding  and  reestablishing  the  an- 
cient faith  in  all  his  dominions. 

Now  it  was,  however,  that  William  of  Or- 
ange, who  at  this  time  held  the  office  of  gov- 
ernor of  Holland  and  Zealand,  supported  by 
a  league  of  others,  like-minded  with  himself, 
interposed  to  prevent  the  work  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion. He  declared  that  his  countrymen  should 
not  be  put  to  death  on  account  of  their  relig- 
ious opinions.  For  the  moment  the  situation 
•was  critical  and  full  of  peril.  Many  of  the 
Flemings  and  Hollanders  fled.  Thirty  thou- 
sand of  them,  the  best  artisans  and  merchants 
in  Europe,  left  their  country  and  sought 
shelter  under  the  outstretched  arm  of  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

The  only  safety  lay  in  concert  of  action. 
Two  thousand  of  the  leading  Hollanders,  em- 
bracing every  variety  of  religious  belief,  came 
together  for  mutual  protection.  It  was  deter- 
mined to  try  the  effect  of  another  appeal  to 
the  king.  A  list  of  demands  was  prepared 
and  laid  before  the  Duchess  of  Parma,  who 
was  amazed  at  the  number  and  character  of 
the  petitioners.  Turning  to  her  councilors 
for  advice,  she  was  assured  that  the  rabble 
who  had  declared  against  the  Inquisition,  and 
now  presumed  to  ask  for  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances, were  only  a  "pack  of  beggars."  It 
was,  for  those  who  made  it,  an  unfortunate 
epithet;  for  the  petitioners  at  once  adopted 
the  name  which  had  been  given  them,  and  it 
was  not  long  until  the  cry  of  "Long  live  the 
Beggars!"  wa.s  heard  on  every  hand. 

Affairs  had  now  assumed  such  shape  as  to 
demand  the  most  serious  attention  of  the  Span- 
ish government.  A  movement  which  had  at 
first  been  regarded  with  contempt  had  already 
become  formidable.  An  edict  \\as  issued  by 
the  king  in  which  the  startling  concession  was 


made  that  henceforth  thox-  convicted  of  h. 
in  the  Netherlands  might  In-  hung  in.-ti-ad  of 
burned  !  With  Philip  II.  the  quality  of  mercv 
was  not  strained.  Such  was  the  absurdity  of 
the  measure,  viewed  a-  a  mean-  of  reconcilia- 
tion, that  the  jx-ople  gave  vent  to  their  jocular 
indignation  by  nicknaming  the  edict,  to  which 
Philip  had  given  the  title  of  the  Mml,  rntinn, 
the  Mri:m  I:\TION  !  The  insurrectionarv  spirit 
began  to  flame  on  every  hand.  The  Dutch 
towns  took  tire.  The  people  ro-e  in  arms  and 
made  a  rush  for  their  enemies.  Cathedrals 
were  burned,  the  pictures  of  the  sainta  were 
thrown  down  in  the  churches,  and  im 
knocked  from  the  niches ;  the  coffers  of  the 
bishops  were  rifled,  and  the  revolt  became  aa 
defiant  as  that  of  the  Hussites  in  Bohemia. 
The  duchess-regent  was  pent  up  in  her  own 
capital,  and  there,  in  1566,  was  obliged  by 
the  insurgents  to  sign  an  edict  of  toleration. 
It  was  agreed  that  hereafter  the  Protestants 
should  be  permitted  to  worship  in  their  own 
manner,  subject  only  to  the  condition  that  they 
should  not  disturb  others  in  the  exercise  of 
similar  rights. 

It  was  clear  from  the  first,  however,  that 
this  compact  would  never  be  ratified  by  Philip. 
The  Hollanders  soon  obtained  information  that 
he  was  rallying  all  his  forces  to  destroy  them 
and  their  cause  together.  The  first  battle  of 
the  bloody  war  which  was  now  about  to  ensue 
was  fought  near  Antwerp,  in  the  spring  of 
1567.  The  Beggars  suffered  a  severe  defeat, 
loosing  fifteen  hundred  men.  As  a  foretaste 
of  what  might  be  expected,  three  hundred  of 
the  prisoners  taken  by  the  royal  army  were 
executed  without  mercy.  Great  was  the  dis- 
tress of  the  Prince  of  Orange  on  account  of 
these  events.  Vainly  did  he  strive  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation  between  the  popular 
party  and  the  king.  Finding  himself  unable 
to  control  the  storm  which  now  began  to  rage 
as  if  four  winds  were  blown  together,  the  calm- 
tempered  and  dispassionate  nobleman  gave  over 
the  contest,  and  retired  into  Germany. 

Meanwhile  Philip,  having  completed  his 
preparations  for  the  subjugation  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, found  a  fitting  instrument  for  that 
nefarious  work  in  the  person  of  FKKXANDO  AL- 
VAREZ, duke  of  Alva.  one  of  the  most  cruel, 
relentless,  and  infamous  of  all  the  human 
blood-hounds  that  have  ever  lieon  unleashed 
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to  bathe  their  remorseless  jaws  in  the  blood 
of  the  innocent.  A  powerful  Spanish  army, 
under  command  of  this  cold  and  able  genius, 


was  landed  at  Brussels,  in  the  summer  of 
1567,  and  the  work  which  had  been  com- 
mitted to  his  hands  was  faithfully  undertaken. 
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Counts  Eginont  ;mil  Horn,  who,  allrr  William 
of  Orange,  were  the  most  prominent  men  in 
(lie  Netherlands,  were  sei/.ed  and  thrown  into 
prison.  The  duke  then  proceeded  to  organize 
a  tribunal  hel'ore  which  oll'enders  were  to  be 
arraigned  and  tried  tor  the  crime  of  disloyalty 
to  Philip  and  the  Clmrcli.  Not  without  good 
reason  did  the  Protestants  give'  to  this  inqiiisi- 
torial  court  the  name  of  the  Council  of  Blood. 

The  field  was  tirst  cleared  by  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  Duchess  of  Parma.  The  Prince 
of  Orange  and 
nobles  who  had 
accompanied  him 
into  Germany 
were  summoned 
to  answer  for 
their  conduct  be- 
fore Philip's 
court;  but  they 
refused  to  pre- 
sent themselves 
for  trial.  After 
the  retirement  of 
the  duchess  from 
the  regency,  Alva 
became  governor- 
general  of  the 
Netherlands. 
Nor  was  it  long 
until  the  highest 
expectations  of 
Philip  were  justi- 
fied by  the  con- 
duct of  his  subor- 
dinate. Such  a 
career  of  crime 
and  blood  as  Alva 
now  ran  can  not 
be  paralleled  in 

the  whole  history  of  heartless  and  licentious 
madness.  An  edict  was  procured  from  the 
Inquisition  by  which  all  the  people  of  the 
Netherlands,  with  the  exception  of  those  who 
were  specifically  exempted,  won  .-••  ntrnctd  to 
i!,;itli!  It  seems  impossible  to  reali/e  the  hor- 
rible extent  and  brutality  of  such  a  decree'. 
Nor  did  Philip  fail  to  ratify,  by  a  royal  man- 
date, the  action  of  the  inquisitors.  As  to  the 
execution  of  the  decree,  the  same  now  i 
with  the  merciful  Alva. 

The    spectacle    of    le^ali/ed    murder 


in  earnest.  Those-  belon^in^  to  the 
lower  classes  of  society  were  handed.  Nobles 
were  beheaded  and  heretics  burned  at  the 
stake.  The  property  of  the  condemned  was 
seized  by  Alva  and  his  officers,  and  it  was  not 
long  until  the  murderers  wallowed  in  the 
wealth  of  their  victims.  Even  those  classes 
of  persons  who  were  exempted  from  pcr-ccii- 
tion  were  in  many  instances  robbed  of  their 
property  by  onerous  taxe.-  and  requisitions. 
Under  this  terrible  reign  of  proscriptimi 


DfKE  OF  ALVA. 

and  blood  the  most  flourishing  country  in 
Europe  fell  prostrate.  Manufactures  ceased, 
towns  were  deserted.  In  the  summer  of  1568 
the  grass  and  weeds  grew  rank  around  the 
richest  wharves  and  marts  which  the  industry 

of  man  had  created  sii the  day-  of  the  irlory 

of  Venice.  In  June  of  that  year  the  counts 
Kgmont  and  Horn  were  brought  forth  from 
their  dungeon  in  (Ihciit  and  dniL'L'ed  before 
the  Council  of  Blood  tor  trial.  Both  of  these 
illustrious  eiti/.cns  were  kniL'liN  of  the  (iolden 
Fleece,  and  Iwith  were  by  the  solemn  statutes 
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of  the  Empire  exempt  from  trial  by  such  a 
court  as  that  which  Alva  had  constituted. 
Egmont  as  priuce  of  Brabaut  might  claim  the 
protection  of  the  laws  of  his  own  state;  and 
Horn,  who  was  a  German  count,  could  be 
legally  tried  only  by  the  statutes  of  the  Em- 
pire. But  all  these  guarantees  were  brushed 
aside  as  so  much  cobweb  by  Alva  and  his 
council.  Both  the  counts  were  condemned  to 
death  and  were  led  forth  and  beheaded  in  the 
great  square  of  Brussels.  Terror  seized  the 
people.  Those  who  could  do  so  fled  as  from  a 
pestilence.  Many  took  ship  and  went  to  sea. 
A  Dutch  fleet  was  equipped  and  letters  of 
marque  were  granted  to  privateers  by  William 
of  Orange,  who  now  appeared  on  the  scene 


the  sky  should  fall,  he  would  carry  out  his 
purpose  iu  the  Netherlands.  It  was  this  failure 
of  Maximilian  to  mitigate  the  malevolence  of 
Philip  that  finally  determined  the  Prince  of 
Orange  to  draw  the  avenging  sword  on  behalf 
of  his  bleeding  country.  He  raised  and 
equipped  three  armies  and  entered  the  field  to 
put  an  end  to  Alva's  atrocities  or  perish  in 
the  attempt.  Before  proceeding  against  his 
antagonist,  however,  he  published  the  first  of 
his  great  state  papers  called  the  JUSTIFICATION, 
wherein  he  denounced  the  Duke  of  Alva  and 
his  Council  of  Blood  with  deserved  severity. 
He  declared  that  King  Philip,  forgetting  the 
services  which  the  Princes  of  Orange  and  Nas- 
sau had  rendered  to  the  Spanish  crown,  had 
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and  became  the  good  genius  of  his  country. 
The  patriotic  buccaneers  who  sailed  under  his 
commission,  emulating  the  opprobrium  which 
had  been  heaped  upon  their  fellow  patriots  in 
the  outbreak  of  the  struggle  took  to  themselves 
the  name  of  Sea  Beggars.  Others  of  the 
Netherlanders  sought  refuge  in  the  woods  and 
became  known  as  Wild  Beggars,  though  their 
begging  consisted  in  daring  attacks  made  as 
opportunity  offered  upon  their  persecutors. 

At  this  juncture  the  Emperor,  Maximilian, 
cousin  to  Philip,  sent  a  letter  of  remonstrance 
to  that  prince  urging  him  to  desist  from  his 
madness  and  cruelty.  But  he  might  as  well 
have  remonstrated  with  the  fiend.  Philip  re- 
plied that  he  would  rather  not  reign  at  all 
than  to  reign  over  heretics,  and  that,  though 


with  unwonted  and  perfidious  cruelty,  broken 
the  solemn  oaths  which  he  had  taken  when 
crowned  king  of  the  Netherlands,  and  that 
such  a  ruler  was  unfit  to  sway  the  destinies 
of  a  free  people. 

Hostilities  now  began  on  an  enlarged  scale. 
Two  of  Prince  William's  armies  were  defeated 
by  the  Spaniards;  but  the  third,  under  com- 
mand of  Count  Louis  of  Nassau,  gained  a  sig- 
nal victory  over  D'Aremberg  in  the  battle  of 
Grouingen.  This  success,  however,  was  of  • 
short  duration.  Alva  soon  came  up  with 
Louis  of  Nassau  and  overthrew  him,  with  the 
destruction  of  his  whole  army,  in  the  battle 
of  Emden.  So  complete  was  the  victory  of 
the  Spaniards  that  William  of  Orange  and  his 
brother,  Prince  Louis,  were  obliged  to  disband 
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their  remaining  forces  and  escape  from  the 
country.  I'nalih-  any  longer  to  su.-tain  the 
Protestant  caiiM-  in  llif  Netherlands,  they  re- 
tired with  a  tew  followers  into  France  and 
joined  themselves  with  the  Huguenots. 

The  Duke  of  Alva,  now  triumphant  on  tin- 
land,  proceeded  with  his  programme  of  legal- 


not  seriously  oill-ndod  at  these  proceedings  of 
her  loyal  subject-.  Sin-  and  Philip  began  to- 
>iduou>ly  to  cultivate  their  Ion;.'  -taiidini:  ani- 
mosity, and  the  plant  grew  with  n-peateil 
\\aterinirs.  Elizabeth  ><  m  ^rold  into  Flanders 
to  supply  the  Mil!'eririLr  piitrint*  in  their  -in. 
with  the  Spanish  king,  and  he  in  his  turn  di-- 
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murder  and  extermination.  The  Beggars 
of  the  Sea,  however,  were  more  difficult  to 
hunt  down  and  lirinjr  to  the  gibbet.  For  four 
yours  they  carried  on  a  kind  of  honorable  pi- 
racy, snatching  many  a  ship  from  the  Span- 
iards and  selling  their  prizes  to  willing  pur- 
chasers in  the  ports  of  England.  It  is  but 
the  truth  of  history  to  say  that  Kli/.abeth  was 


patched  secret  messengers  into  England  with 
instructions  to  encourage  the  intrigues  of  Mary 
Stuart  ami  her  supporters  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
sedition  in  the  kingdom,  and  should  opportu- 
nity offer,  to  assassinate  the  woman  whom  he 
had  recently  tried  to  marry!  Such  were  the 
amiable  boginnin.<rs  of  that  cordial  hatred 
which,  after  twenty  years  of  cultivation,  sent 
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the  Invincible  Armada  out  of  the  Tagus  to 
meet  its  fate  at  the  hands  of  Lord  Howard 
and  the  North  Sea. 


But  openly  the  two  kingdoms  continued  at 
peace.  Elizabeth,  not  wishing  to  violate  the 
law  of  nations,  forbade  her  subjects  any  longer 


to  supply  the  Sea-Beggars  with  food.  This 
act,  however,  conduced  indirectly  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Dutch  cause.  For  De  la  Marck, 
who,  by  his  genius,  had  risen  to  the 
rank  of  admiral  of  the  Flemish  priva- 
teers, gathered  together  his  ships  out  of 
the  English  harbors,  and,  departing  with 
twenty-four  sail  to  the  north  of  Zealand, 
seized  Briel,  and  made  it  a  rallying 
point  of  the  Beggars.  The  place  was 
soon  fortified,  and  became  well-nigh  im- 
pregnable to  assault.  Having  thus  ob- 
tained a  stronghold,  De  la  Marck  drew 
to  his  support  the  neighboring  towns 
and  islands.  In  July  of  1572 — while 
Catharine  de  Medici  and  her  loving  son 
were  preparing  the  crimson  programme 
for  St.  Bartholomew's  Day- — -deputies 
from  a  multitude  of  the  Dutch  towns 
came  together  at  Dort,  and  framed  a 
declaration  that  William,  Prince  of 
Orange,  was  the  lawful  Stadtholder 
of  Holland,  Zealand,  Friesland,  and 
Utrecht,  and  that  Philip  H.  being  ab- 
sent from  the  Netherlands,  the  govern- 
ment of  Prince  William  should  be  up- 
held with  their  lives  and  fortunes.  With 
this  act  the  DUTCH  REPUBLIC  may  be 
said  to  have  had  its  beginning. 

This  sudden  revival  of  the  cause 
which  they  had  supposed  extinguished 
first  astonished  and  then  alarmed  the 
Spaniards.  Alva  was  amazed  at  the  en- 
ergy suddenly  displayed  by  the  patriots. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  double-dealing 
of  the  French  court  greatly  perplexed 
him.  It  was  clearly  the  policy  of  the 
king  of  France  and  the  queen-mother  to 
be  strictly  Catholic  in  their  own  domin- 
ions, and  at  the  same  time  to  be  Cath- 
olic or  Protestant  in  other  kingdoms  as 
suited  their  interest  and  convenience. 
Alva  perceived  that,  instead  of  the  pow- 
erful support  which  he  had  expected  on 
the  side  of  France,  the  Italian  woman 
who  governed  that  country  was  actually 
throwing  her  influence  in  favor  of  the 
Dutch.  None  the  less,  the  duke  again 
took  the  field,  and  displayed  his  wonted 
courage  and  savagery.  He  drove  Prince  Louis 
of  Nassau  into  Mons,  and  there  besieged  him. 
Meanwhile  Prince  William,  having  reorgan- 
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ized  his  forces  in  Germany  again  entered  Flan- 
ders, and  for  a  short  time  swept  every  thing 
before  him.  He  captured  Kuremoude,  Mechlin, 
Deudermonde,  and  Oudenarde,  and  was  about 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Mons  when  the  news  came 
of  the  massacree  of  St.  Bartholomew.  At  this 
juncture,  a  large  division  of  Huguenots  who 
were  aiding  Prince  Louis  in  the  defense  of  the 
town,  and  who  were  at  that  very  time  in  the 
pay  of  Charles  IX.,  were  by  his  orders  betrayed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  and  were 
butchered  in  cold  blood.  Mons,  thus  weakened, 
fell,  and  all  the  conquests  made  by  William  in 
Brabant  and  Flanders  were  quickly  recovered 
by  the  Spaniards.  Indeed,  in  all  the  southern 
provinces,  the  Protestant  cause  was  overthrown ; 
but  in  Holland  the  Dutch  were  victorious,  and 
the  Prince  of  Orange  gained  an  unequivocal 
possession  of  the  government 

During  the  following  winter  the  Low  Lands 
were  the  scene  of  some  of  the  strangest  mili- 
tary operations  ever  witnessed.  The  Dutch 
fleet  was  frozen  up  in  the  harbor  of  Amster- 
dam, and,  while  in  that  condition,  was  at- 
tacked by  a  division  of  Alva's  army.  But 
the  sailors  armed  themselves  with  muskets, 
put  on  skates,  went  forth  on  the  ice-field,  and 
defeated  their  assailants.  Then  followed  the 
siege  of  Haarlem,  one  of  the  most  heroic  epi- 
sodes of  the  war.  Never  was  a  place  more 
heroically  defended.  The  best  women  of  the 
city  enrolled  themselves  as  soldiers,  and  fought 
with  as  much  valor  as  their  husbands  and 
fathers.  The  winter  was  one  of  great  severity, 
and  this  circumstance  was  favorable  to  the 
Dutch;  for  the  Spaniards,  though  inured  to 
the  hardships  of  the  field,  were  not  accustomed 
to  the  cold,  and  they  perished  by  thousands. 

Notwithstanding  her  obstinate  defense,  Haar- 
lem was  at  length  taken,  and  nearly  three 
thousand  of  her  citizens  put  to  death.  The 
Spaniards  next  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  Alk- 
maar.  But  here  they  were  met  with  a  still 
more  stubborn  resistance;  and,  after  the  in- 
vestment had  been  pressed  for  a  season,  the 
besiegers  were  driven  off.  Soon  afterwards 
the  Duke  of  Alva,  having  perhaps  perceived 
the  hopelessness  of  the  work  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  and  disgusted  with  the  intrigues  of 
the  Spanish  court,  many  of  which  were  di- 
rected against  himself,  procured  his  own  re- 
call. On  the  18th  of  December,  1573,  he  left 


the  Netherlands  never  to  return.  As  hi.-  suc- 
cessor, Don  Luis  <!<•  K<-.|ueseus,  a  man  of 
more  placable  disposition  and  better  sense 
of  justice,  was  appointed.  As  soon  as  he 
reached  the  provinces,  tin-  old  method  of 
wholesale  slaughter  and  destruction  was  re- 
nounced, and  a  new  policy  adopted,  which, 
if  it  had  come  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the 
war,  would  doubtless  have  ended  the  conflict. 
Now,  however,  the  angry  Dutch  were  deter- 
mined to  secure  their  independence,  or  die  in 
the  struggle.  Besides,  the  oppressive  taxes 
previously  imposed  by  the  Spanish  government 
were  still  retained,  and  the  Council  of  Blood 
continued  its  work  of  proscription. 

In  the  year  1573  the  Dutch  fleet  gained  a 
complete  ascendency  on  the  sea.  Had  the 
land  forces  of  the  Netherlands  been  equally 
successful,  the  war  would  have  been  brought 
to  a  sudden  end.  But  the  Spanish  infantry 
long  regarded  as  the  best  soldiery  in  Europe, 
could  not  be  driven  from  the  country.  The 
year  passed  without  decisive  results.  But  in 
the  beginning  of  1574,  Prince  Louis  of  Nas- 
sau, who  was  advancing  from  the  side  of  Ger- 
many to  reinforce  William  in  Holland,  was 
met  by  the  Spanish  army  and  totally  defeated 
in  the  battle  of  Nimeguen,  where  the  prince 
himself  was  slain.  In  the  mean  time  the 
Spaniards  had  begun  the  siege  of  Leyden. 
After  the  battle  just  referred  to,  the  invest- 
ment was  pressed  more  rigorously  than  ever. 
Only  a  few  soldiers  were  in  the  town,  but  the 
citizens  took  up  arms  and  manned  the  ram- 
parts. Unable  to  carry  the  place  by  assault, 
the  besiegers  waited  until  famine  should  com- 
pel a  surrender.  By  the  beginning  of  June 
the  stress  of  hunger  began  to  be  felt  in  the 
city.  But  the  people  quailed  not  at  the  pros- 
pect. Prince  William,  who  now  had  his  head- 
quarters at  Delft,  in  Rotterdam,  made  un- 
wearied efforts  to  relieve  the  suffering  garrison. 
The  situation  was  such,  however,  that  he  could 
not  approach  Leyden  with  his  fleet  without 
breaking  the  dykes  along  the  Meuse  and  the 
Yessel.  \\rn-  letting  out  the  rivers  and  letting  in 
the  sea.  To  do  so  was  to  deluge  the  already 
afflicted  country,  and  to  destroy  the  growing 
crops  still  unripe  in  the  fields.  The  States- 
general,  however,  gave  orders  that  the  dykes 
should  be  broken,  and  the  floods  rushed  over 
the  country. 
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The  starving  citizens  of  Leyden  well  un- 
derstood the  meaning  of  the  rising  sea.  They 
climbed  to  the  towers  and  anxiously  watched 
the  swelling  waters  until  what  time  the  pro- 
vision fleet  of  William  should  come  in  sight. 
That  thoughtful  prince  had  prepared  and 
loaded  with  supplies  two  hundred  ships  at 
Delft,  and  as  soon  as  the  waters  were  suffi- 
ciently deep,  he  ordered  them  to  sail  for  Ley- 
den.  When  the  fleet  came  in  sight  of  the 
city,  and  thousands  of  eager  hands  were  ready 
to  stretch  forth  to  receive  the  food  which  was 
to  save  them  from  a  horrible  death,  an  adverse 
east  wind  blew  the  vessels  back  towards  Delft. 
The  waters  sank  so  low  under  the  pressure  of 
the  blast  that  the  ships  could  not  immediately 
return.  When  at  length  the  floods  rose,  the 
same  thing  happened  again,  and  the  famish- 
ing people  of  Leyden  at  last  gave  way  to  de- 
spair. They  rushed  to  the  burgomaster  and 
demanded  that  the  city  should  be  surrendered 
to  the  Spaniards ;  but  that  undaunted  officer 
faced  the  hungry  multitude  with  true  Dutch 
heroism.  "  I  have  taken  an  oath,"  said  he, 
"  never  to  deliver  our  city  of  Leyden  into  the 
hands  of  the  perfidious  Spaniards.  I  am  ready 
to  die,  but  not  to  break  my  oath.  Here  is 
my  sword  and  here  my  breast.  Kill  me  if 
you  will  and  eat  my  body,  but  surrender  I 
will  not."  Such  heroic  conduct  on  the  part 
of  the  burgomaster  could  produce  only  one  re- 
sult. The  people  rallied  from  their  despair ; 
and  though  many  fell  dying  of  hunger,  the 
rest  stood  to  the  work  like  heroes. 

At  last,  on  the  1st  of  October,  the  wind 
turned,  and  blowing  from  the  north-west, 
brought  in  the  deepening  sea.  Again  the 
provision  fleet  drew  near.  The  Spaniards  saw 
that  the  hour  of  deliverance  was  at  hand  and 
made  a  furious  attempt  to  beat  off  the  ap- 
proaching ships.  In  the  middle  of  the  night 
a  battle  was  fought — one  of  the  strangest 
spectacles  in  history — wherein  for  some  hours 
the  combat  raged  between  the  Dutch  provision 
fleet— swinging  about  among  the  tops  of  the 
apple-trees  and  the  roofs  of  submerged  houses — 
and  the  Spaniards.  But  the  latter  were  beaten 
off  and  the  ships  sailed  up  the  Channel,  dis- 
tributing provisions  right  and  left  to  the  starv- 
ing crowds  of  people  on  the  banks.  On  the 
very  next  day  after  the  deliverance,  a  gale 
from  the  north-east  blew  out  the  sea  from  the 


flooded  district,  and  before  the  tide  could  turn 
the  dykes  were  securely  rebuilt. 

It  was  now  evident  that  the  besiegers  could 
not  succeed  in  taking  the  city.  Though  a 
great  part  of  the  walls,  undermined  by  the 
water,  fell,  the  Spaniards  made  no  further  at- 
tempt to  repair  their  discomfiture,  but  began 
a  retreat.  In  commemoration  of  their  deliv- 
erance, the  authorities  of  Leyden  founded  a 
university  and  established  a  sort  of  memorial 
fair  of  ten  days  in  each  year. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1574  Philip  II.,  find- 
ing the  fates  against  him,  assented  to  the 
mediation  of  Maximilian,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  a  peace  congress  should  be  held  at  Buda 
in  the  following  year.  When  the  assembly 
convened,  however,  it  was  found  that  the 
Spanish  king's  idea  of  peace  was  that  the 
Netherlander  should  concede  every  thing  and 
himself  nothing.  Even  if  it  had  been  other- 
wise the  case  would  hardly  have  been  im- 
proved, for  the  perfidy  of  Philip  was  so  well 
known  as  to  destroy  all  confidence  in  any 
pledges  which  he  might  make.  The  Congress 
of  Buda  was  obliged  to  adjourn  without  im- 
portant results,  and  the  war  was  immediately 
renewed. 

In  the  spring  of  1576,  De  Requesens 
died,  and  his  soldiers,  who  were  unpaid,  broke 
into  mutiny,  Dividing  into  lawless  bands 
they  marched  whither  they  would,  committing 
such  outrages  as  made  civilization  shudder. 
The  cities  of  Ghent,  Utrecht,  Valenciennes, 
and  Maestricht  were  successively  taken  by  the 
lawless  and  licentious  troops,  who  burned  and 
murdered  at  their  will.  At  last  Antwerp 
itself  was  captured  and  for  three  days  became 
a  scene  of  such  devastation  as  had  hardly 
been  witnessed  since  the  days  of  the  Goths. 
A  thousand  buildings  were  left  in  ashes  and 
eight  thousand  of  the  people  were  butchered. 

Still  William  of  Orange  held  his  position 
in  the  North.  In  the  hope  of  lending  a  help- 
ing hand  to  the  stricken  southern  provinces 
he  induced  the  authorities  of  Brussels  to  con- 
voke the  States-general,  and  when  that  body 
convened  he  sent  an  army  to  aid  in  expelling 
the  Spaniards  from  Ghent.  By  these  means 
the  northern  and  the  southern  provinces  were 
brought  into  alliance,  and  the  prospects  of  the 
Netherlands  greatly  improved.  An  agreement 
was  made,  under  the  name  of  the  Patrification 
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of  Ghent,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  estate*  of 
the  seventeen  provinces  \u T>-  t<>  a.—'-mUe  by 
their  representatives  ami  devise  measures  for 
the  complete  expulsion  of  the  Spanish  urmics 
from  their  borders,  and  for  the  establishment 
of  religious  toleration. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  Prince  Don 
John,  of  Austria,  had  been  appointed  by  hi* 
brother  Philip  to.  succeed  Requesens  in  the 
governorship  of  the  rebellious  country.  By 
the  time  of  his  arrival,  in  November  of  1576, 
BO  hostile  had  the  states  become  to  the  contin- 
uance of  Spanish  rule  that  he  was  compelled 
to  enter  Luxembourg,  which  was 
the  only  province  now  holding  aloof 
from  the  League,  in  the  disguise  of 
a  Moorish  slave.  Nor  could  he  in 
any  wise  enter  upon  his  alleged 
duties  as  governor  until  he  had 
taken  an  oath  to  observe  the  stat- 
utes and  customs  of  the  country. 
The  agreement  which  he  was  thus 
obliged  to  ratify  was  known  as  the  sUS  - 
PERPETUAL  EDICT.  But  the  ab- 
surdity of  such  a  name  for  such  a 
document  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
fact  that  before  setting  out  for  the 
Netherlands  Don  John  had  been  in- 
structed by  Philip  to  promise  the  peo- 
ple every  thing  and  perform  nothing  I 

In  the  very  beginning  the  new 
governor  had  a   foretaste  of  what 
was  to  be  expected.     The  author- 
ities refused  to  give  him  possession 
of  the  citadel  of  Brussels.     In  re- 
venge for  this  business  he  availed 
himself  of  the  first  opportunity  to 
seize  the  fortress  of  Namur,  and  soon 
afterwards  continued  his  aggressions 
by  capturing  Charlemont  and  M:irienburg.    He 
then  attempted  to  perform  a  like  feat  at  Ghent 
and  Antwerp,  but  was  defeated  by  the  people, 
who  destroyed  their  citadels  to  prevent  them 
from  falling  into  the  power  of  the  Spaniards. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Catholic  nobles  of 
Flanders  and  Brabant,  seeing  the  havoc  that 
was  wrought  in  the  country  by  the  acrents  of 
Philip,  stood  off  from  that  crooked  prince, 
and  set  up  in  opposition  to  Don  John  the 
Archduke  Matthias,  brother  of  Emperor  Max- 
imilian. The  latter  was  acknowledged  by  Will- 
iam of  Orange,  and  the  prince  accepted,  at 
Voi.  u.-  44 


his  hands,  the  office  of  lieutenant-general  of 
the  Netherlands.  Once  more  the  - 
this  basis  assembled  and  adopted  the  I/MCIX 
OF  HIM  —I  i  s.  The  northern  and  the  xouthern 
provinces  were  by  this  means  drawn  into  a 
closer  alliance  and  community  of  interests. 

But  Philip  was  in  no  wise  di-|>o-cd  ti> 
abate  his  pretensions  to  absolute  authority  in 
the  North.  In  l.",7*,  In-  -<  nt  into  the  Neth- 
erlands a  new  army  of  Spani-h  tn>..p»  under 
command  of  Alexander  Farnese.  This  move- 
ment was  precipitated  by  the  action  of  (jueen 
Elizabeth,  whose  contingent  of  six  thousand 
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soldiers  arrived  in  the  same  year  and  joined 
the  army  of  Holland.  The  English  queen 
had  now  become  thoroughly  enlisted  in  the 
cause  of  the  Dutch;  for  she  had  discovered 
a  plot  which  her  enemies  had  concocted  to 
depose  herself,  put  Mary  Stuart  on  the 
throne,  and  marry  her  to  Don  John  of 
Austria.  Back  of  this  scheme  stood  Philip 
II.,  Catharine  de  Medici,  the  Guises,  the 
Pope,  et  id  omne  ynm<.  \Vlien  Farnese  en- 
tered the  Netherlands,  he  was  soon  confronted 
by  tlic  Dutch;  but  the  Spanish  infantry  still 
proved  to  be  superior  to  any  that  could  be 
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brought  against  it,  and  the  battle  of  Gem- 
blours  resulted  in  a  complete  victory  for 
Philip's  army. 

But  shortly  after  this  disaster  to  the  Dutch 
cause,  the  city  of  Amsterdam  gave  in  her  ad- 
herence to  the  Union  of  Brussels,  thus  adding 
a  new  increment  of  strength  to  the  forces  of 
the  Protestants.  In  the  next  battle,  that  of 
Rymenants,  the  Spaniards  were  defeated;  but 
the  success  of  the  Dutch  was  mainly  attribu- 
table to  the  English  auxiliaries,  to  whom  the 
sight  of  a  Spanish  uniform  was  abhorrent. 
In  October  of  this  year  Don  John  died,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Alexander,  duke  of  Parma, 
whose  reputation  as  a  soldier  was  not  sur- 
passed by  that  of  any  general  of  the  century. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Protestants  also 
found  it  desirable  to  take  down  the  figure- 
head which  they  had  found  in  the  person  of 
Matthias  of  Austria ;  for  he  had  proved  to  be 
of  no  advantage  to  the  cause.  In  his  place 
the  States  uow  determined  to  set  up  the  Duke 
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of  Anjou,  who,  being  French,  could  perhaps 
bring  over  the  court  influence  of  his  country 
to  the  support  of  Dutch  independence.  An- 
other part  of  the  programme  contemplated  the 
marriage  of  Anjou  with  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Albeit,  the  princes  of  the  continent  had  not 
yet  learned  that,  in  the  matter  of  marrying, 
that  distinguished  lady  had  views  of  her  own 
which  were  likely  to  be  made  known  before 
the  ceremony.  It  suited  her  purpose,  how- 
ever, to  play  awhile  with  her  alleged  lover, 
and  to  direct  his  movements.  Anjou  marched 
into  Hainault,  made  a  brief  but  successful 
campaign,  and  then  retired  into  France. 

Now  it  was  that  the  cause  of  the  Dutch 
Protestants  was  more  injured  by  internal  fa- 
naticism than  by  foreign  foes.  At  the  city  of 
Ghent  a  democratic  insurrection  broke  out 
against  the  Union  of  Brussels.  The  move- 
ment was  headed  by  certain  demagogues  who 
were  going  to  introduce  the  millennium  by 
transferring  the  legislative  powers  of  the  state 
to  the  deans  of  the  trade-guilds  and  the  cap- 


tains of  the  militia,  while  the  executive  func- 
tions were  to  be  lodged  in  a  Council  of  Eigh- 
teen. This  impractical  scheme  was  caught  at 
not  only  in  Ghent,  but  in  many  other  towns, 
and  the  movement  was  for  political  reasons 
supported  by  the  deposed  Matthias  and  John 
Casimir,  prince  of  the  palatinate.  The  pita- 
ble  spectacle  was  thus  presented  of  a  division 
among  the  opponents  of  Spanish  absolutism. 
Vainly  did  the  Prince  of  Orange  attempt  to 
prevent  one  faction  of  the  Protestants  from 
going  to  war  with  the  other.  He  had  the  mor- 
tification to  see  a  Huguenot  invasion  of  the 
Walloon  provinces,  while  the  Walloons  them- 
selves were  making  a  campaign  against  the  in- 
surgents in  Ghent.  The  general  result  of  this 
factious  conflict  was  that  the  Catholic  prov- 
inces of  the  South  renounced  the  Union  of 
Brussels,  and  renewed  their  allegiance  to  the 
Spanish  crown. 

In  this  emergency  the  best  that  could  be 
done  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  to  save 
whatever  remained  to  the  cause  of  Dutch  in- 
dependence. To  this  end  he  secured  a  new  con- 
federation known  as  the  UNION  OF  UTRECHT, 
embracing  in  the  compact  the  seven  Protest- 
ant provinces  of  Holland,  Zealand,  Utrecht, 
Guelders,  Overyssel,  Friesland,  and  Gronin- 
gen.  It  was  agreed  that  the  nominal  sover- 
eignty of  the  Netherlands  should  still  be 
conceded  to  Philip  of  Spain,  but  that  so  far 
as  the  local  government  of  the  country  was 
concerned,  all  foreigners  should  be  expelled, 
the  offices  given  to  natives,  and  the  ancient 
laws  and  usages  of  each  province  restored  and 
guaranteed. 

In  the  mean  time  the  attention  of  the  great 
powers  of  Europe  had  been  called  to  the  un- 
precedented conflict  in  the  Netherlands.  In 
1578  a  congress  of  the  leading  European  states 
convened  at  Cologne.  The  delegates  came  to- 
gether under  a  summons  from  the  Emperor 
Rudolph  II.  Representatives  were  present 
from  most  of  the  German  countries,  from 
France,  England,  the  Netherlands,  Spain,  and 
the  States  of  the  Church.  The  question  pre- 
sented by  the  Emperor  was  the  pacification  of 
the  Netherlands.  Those  provinces  were  will- 
ing to  be  pacified  on  the  principle  of  religious 
toleration,  the  expulsion  of  foreign  officers, 
and  the  restoration  and  observance  of  the  old 
Dutch  laws  and  customs.  These  conditions 
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•were  precisely  what  Philip  was  determined 
never  to  concede.  For  seven  months  the  con- 
gress wrestleil  with  tlie  problem,  and  then  ad- 
journed, wholly  barren  of  results.  Asaconsc- 
(|iience  of  the  general  eonditioll  of  uflilirs  and 
the  f'niitlessness  of  the  recent  ellbrt  for  peace, 
the  seventeen  provinces  which  had  lieeii  united 
under  the  Union  »f 
Brussels  were  now 
divided  into  three 
groups:  the  four  Wal- 
loon districts  lying 
aext  to  France  re- 
turned to  Spain,  con- 
ditioned, however,  on 
the  withdrawal  of  the 
•Spanish  troops;  the 
middle  provinces 
grouped  themselves  in 
Flanders;  while  the 
remaining  statesof  the 
North  united  on  the 
ground  of  absolute  in- 
dependence. As  to 
the  religious  questions 
which  lay  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  insurrec- 
tion, the  Walloons  re- 
turned to  the  Catholic 
communion.  Flan- 
ders tolerated  both  the 
old  and  the  new  doc- 
trine, and  the  north- 
ern provinces  became 
wholly  Protestant. 

Meanwhile  Farne.se 
bad  begun  his  military 
operations  with  the 
siege  of  Maestricht. 
About  midsummer 
the  city  fell  into  lii- 
hands,  and  was  given 
up  to  the  licentious 

rage  of  the  Spanish  soldiers.  On  the  other 
hand,  William  of  Orange  was  successful  in  put- 
ting down  the  democratic  rioters  in  Ghent,  and 
restoring  order  in  the  North.  At  this  epoch  of 
the  contest  that  Cardinal  (Jrativelle,  who  had 
been  a  chief  councilor  in  the  administration  of 
the  Duchess  of  Parma,  reiippeared  on  the  scene. 
and  induced  Philip  II.  to  issue  a  ban  against 
William  of  Orange.  He  was  branded  with 


crime  in  the  calendar,  and  a  reward  of 
twenty-live  thousand  crowns  was  set  on  his 
head.  The  murderer,  whoever  he  might  he, 
was  promised  a  free  pardon  for  anv  and  all 
crimes  of  which  he  might  have  been  guilty, 
and  an  elevation  to  the  ranks  of  the  Spanish 
nobility.  A<  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Prince  ,,f 


AFTER  THE  CAPTfRE  OF  MAEPTIUCIIT. 

Orange  had  been  the  most  blameless  leader 
of  his  times ;  nor  had  his  course  at  any  epoch 
of  the  conflict  been  so  radical  as  justly  to  pro- 
voke tlie  Spanish  government.  And  yet  the 
measures  which  were  now  adopted  against  him 
were  Mich  as  would  hardly  have  been  justifia- 
ble against  the  most  ferocious  brigand  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

The  bloody  edict  of  Philip  was  of  so  low 
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and  brutal  a  character  as  to  arouse  all  the 
slumbering  indignation  and  insulted  honor  of 
William's  nature.  He  replied  iu  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  severe  state  papers  of  the  cen- 
tury. Philip's  murderous  meanness  was  an- 
swered with  just  scorn.  The  king  was  told  of 


WILLIAM  THE  SILENT. 

his  men  crimes  against  humanity  and  the  law 
of  nations.  He  it  was  who,  by  his  obstinate 
cruelty,  had  brought  all  the  woes  upon  the 
Netherlands.  He  it  was  who  had  sent  a  rapa- 
cious and  brutal  soldiery  to  fall  upon  his  peace- 
able subjects  in  the  North,  and  had  inflicted 
upon  them  every  outrage  known  in  the  annals 


of  lawless  war.  He  it  was  who  had  already- 
many  times  sought,  by  the  employment  of  paid 
assassins,  to  destroy  the  nobler  men  whom  he 
could  not  subdue  to  his  brutal  will.  He  it 
was  who  now  attempted  to  terrify  the  lawful 
Stadtholder  of  the  Netherlands  by  setting  a. 

price  on  his  head. 
And  then,  having 
completed  the  ter- 
rible arraignment, 
the  undaunted 
prince  made  out 
the  document  in 
duplicate,  affixed 
thereto  his  signa- 
ture, set  his  seal, 
wrote  his  fearless 
motto,  "  I  WILL. 

MAINTAIN,"    upon 

it,  and  sent  a  copy 
to  nearly  all  of  the 
rulers  of  Europe. 
From  this  time- 
forth  the  ascend- 
ency of  William 
of  Orange  over 
the  people  of  the 
North  was  almost 
unlimited.  He 
made  good  use  of 
his  influence  by 
inducing  the  re- 
tirement of  the 
Archduke  Mat- 
thias on  a  pension. 
One  troublesome 
factor  was  thus  re- 
moved from  Dutch 
politics.  In  the 
next  place  the 
prince  persuaded 
his  countrymen  of 
the  middle  prov- 
inces and  the 
North  to  accept 

the  Duke  of  Anjou  as  governor-general  of  the 
Netherlands,  reserving  for  himself  only  the 
countries  of  Holland  and  Zealand.  The  duke 
on  his  part,  in  accepting  the  power  thus  con- 
ferred, solemnly  covenanted  to  observe  and 
maintain  the  laws,  rights,  and  privileges  of 
the  provinces. 


\\-nlil.lt  AMi  i;i:r»l;MATI<>.\.     LAST  JUl.l   OF  <  EXTURY  A  17. 


The  Stated-general  convened  at  tin-  1 1 
and  in  .June  of  l/iNl  tlie  authority  of  Philip 
of  Spain  was  forever  renounced  by  an  Aft  "/' 
Alijti ration.  l''nincis  of  Yaloi.-,  Duke  of  Aujou, 
was  proclaimed  ruler  of  the  Netherlands.  The 
formal  action  of  the  states  was  set  forth  in  an 
able  and  radical  paper  drawn  up  by  Sainte 
Aldegonde,  under  the  inspiration  of  his  friend, 
the  Prince  of  Orange.  Among  other  articles 
of  the  great  document  a  clause  was  inserted 
•declaring  the  natural  right  of  a  people  i 
nounce  and  depose  a  sovereign  \vho  presumed 
to  govern  with  injustice — a  political  maxim 
afterwards  adopted  by  the  English  revolution- 
ists of  the  Cromwellian  era,  and  still  more 
•explicitly  by  the  American  patriots  of  the 
Congress  of  Seventy-six  in  declaring  indepen- 
dence. 

The  Duke  of  Anjou  now  sought  to  establish 
his  authority  by  force.  In  so  doing  he  had  to 
face  the  Spanish  army  under  Alexander  of 
Parma.  The  latter  was  at  this  time  engaged 
in  the  siege  of  Cambray,  and  thither  Anjou 
led  an  army  of  French.  Parma  was  obliged 
to  raise  the  siege,  and  the  forces  of  Anjou  took 
possess!, in  of  the  city.  The  duke  soon  after- 
wards entered  Antwerp,  where  he  received,  at 
the  hands  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  ducal 
•cap  and  other  insignia  of  his  office.  A  like 
•ceremony  was  performed  in  other  provinces  of 
the  North,  and  Francis  was  recognized  as 
•"  Duke  of  Brabant  and  Margrave  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire." 

Not  much,  however,  could  be  reasonably 
•expected  of  a  prince  of  the  House  of  Valois. 
Francis  was  neither  better  nor  worse  than  his 
kinsmen.  He  had  received  his  education  in 
the  school  of  absolutism,  and  could  not  under- 
stand or  appreciate  the  free-born  loyalty  of 
the  Dutch.  To  him,  their  principles  and  con- 
duct seemed  to  be  an  end  of  all  government. 
He  was,  moreover,  the  victim  of  an  intense 
jealousy  regarding  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
•whose  superior  influence  over  the  people  he 
•could  but  reeogni/c.  It  was  not  long,  under 
these  conditions,  until  the  duke  entered  into 
a  plot  with  others  like-minded  with  himself  to 
overthrow  the  liberties  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
re-su  hject  the  Dutch  to  an  absolute  rule.  His 
purpose  in  this  regard  was  quickly  discovered, 
and  preparations  wen-  made  to  resist  him. 
was  it  lonsr  before  an  occasion  was  found  for 


an  outbreak.  In  .January  of  ].>:;,  the  duke 
brought  an  army  to  Antwerp  with  a  view  to 
taking  military  possession  of  the  eitv.  The 
citizens,  perceiving  hi-  intent,  11,-w  to  arm-. 
Stretched  chains  acre  is.-  the  streets,  threw  up 
barricades,  and  op|>ose(l  f((rre  with  force.  A 
battle  was  fought  in  the  city,  and  nearly  a 
half  of  Anjon's  army  was  destrov.-.l  by  the 
rioter.-.  The  duke  himself  took  (light  in  the 
direction  of  Dendernionde.  No',  satisfied  with 
his  expulsion,  the  patiiots  cut  the  dyke,  and 
sent  the  sluices  after  him,  swallowing  up  a 
thousand  of  his  band.  Finding  his  gov- 
ernment suddenly  overthrown,  Anjou  left  the 
scene  of  his  discomfiture,  and  sought  refuge  at 
Dunkirk. 

In  Flanders  the  Duke  of  Parma  continued 
his  conquests.  One  place  after  another  was 
wrested  from  the  patriots  until  only  three 
Flemish  towns  remained  in  their  possession. 
Still  the  cause  was  not  extinguished,  and  one 
revolt  rose  upon  the  heels  of  another.  Not 
the  loss  of  their  cities,  however,  not  the  de- 
vastation of  their  country,  struck  such  terror 
into  the  soul  of  the  Netherlander  as  did  the 
calamity  which  now  darkened  the  laud.  In 
July  of  1584  the  Prince  of  ( (range  was  assas- 
sinated. Philip  at  last  found  a  murderer  to 
his  hand.  A  certain  Balthazar  Gerard,  a  Bur- 
gundian  by  birth,  accomplished  what  five  of 
like  sort  had  failed  to  do  in  the  course  of  the 
two  preceding  years.  More  adroit  than  the 
other  villains,  Gerard  sought  ami  gained  ad- 
mission to  William's  household  at  Delft,  and 
there,  watching  his  opportunity,  shot  the  prince 
as  he  was  coming  from  the  dining  hall.  The 
assassin  was  immediately  sci/ed  by  the  enraged 
Dutch,  and  tortured  in  a  manner  almost  as 
horrible  as  the  deed  which  he  had  committed. 

But  no  vindictive  cruelty  done  upon  the  mur- 
derer could  restore  the  great  leader  upon  whose 
strong  arm  the  patriots  of  the  Netherlands  had 
leaned  for  si  many  years.  William  of  Orange 
was  indeed  among  the  greatest  and  Iwst  of  he- 
roes. He  had  coiu-ML'e.  -teadfastnc--,  devotion 
to  liberty.  In  a  dark  and  troublous  time,  when 
his  country  by  the  |>er.-ceutioiis  of  her  foes  was 
brought  time  and  again  to  the  very  verge  of 
ruin,  his  invincible  will  and  calm  defiance  still 
stood  upright  in  the  storm.  ( 'heerfnl  and  genial 
in  private  intercourse,  his  judiciou-  couth 
as  it  related  to  matter-  of  state  and  public  wel- 
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fare,  his  ability  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  pur- 
pose of  others  without  revealing  his  own,  gained 
for  him  his  sobriquet  of  the  SILENT,  and  gave 
him  his  reputation  as  the  most  astute  statesman 
of  his  times.  His  ample  fortune  was  spent  in. 
the  service  of  his  country.  Not  all  the  honors 
and  distinctions  which  Philip  of  Spain,  or  in- 
deed all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  could  offer 
were  sufficient  to  seduce  him  from  the  high 
and  straight  path  of  duty.  He  lived  without 
fear  and  died  without  reproach. — As  to  the 
murderer,  his  family  was  rewarded  according 


qualities  of  a  great  leader,  but  lacked  the  self- 
possession  and  persistency  which  had  character- 
ized his  father. 

Meanwhile,  the  siege  of  Antwerp  was  pressed 
with  ever-increasing  rigor  by  the  Duke  of  Parma. 
For  nearly  a  year  the  citizens  held  out  against 
him.  Sainte  Aldegonde,  who  conducted  the 
defense,  seemed  equal  to  every  movement  of 
his  adversary.  The  Spaniards  spent  about  six 
months  in  constructing  a  kind  of  fortified  cause- 
way below  the  city  with  a  view  to  cutting  off 
communications  with  the  provinces  next  the 


SIEGE  OF   ANTWERP. 


to  the  promise  of  the  Spanish  king,  and  three 
lordships  in  Franche-Comte'  were  set  aside  as 
the  distinction  which  the  kinsmen  of  the  assassin 
were  to  have  for  the  perpetration  of  his  infa- 
mous deed. 

Prince  William's  second  son,  Maurice  of 
Nassau,  was  appointed  as  his  father's  successor 
in  the  government  of  the  Netherlands.  His 
elder  brother,  the  Count  of  Buren,  was  a 
prisoner  in  Spain,  and  was  besides  alienated 
from  the  affections  of  his  countrymen.  As  to 
the  Prince  Maurice,  he  possessed  many  of  the 


sea,  and  in  this  work  they  were  finally  success- 
ful. The  Dutch  attempted  to  destroy  the  cause- 
way by  sending  fire-ships  against  it;  but  their 
efforts  were  thwarted  and  themselves  defeated 
in  a  hard-fought  battle  on  the  dykes.  Ant- 
werp fell.  But  the  victory  of  the  Spaniards 
was  well-nigh  barren.  The  people  left  the  city. 
Public  and  private  buildings  were  pulled  down 
by  the  victors  to  obtain  materials  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  citadel,  and  this,  when  com- 
pleted, received  a  Spanish  garrison.  But  the 
commerce  of  Antwerp  ceased.  Her  wharves- 
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rotted  away.  Her  hankers,  who  had  controlled 
the  money  market  of  Europe,  deputed  to  for- 
eign lands,  and  cattle  were  presently  seen  graz- 
ing in  public  squares  recently  thronged  with 
thousands  of  busy  tradesmen. 

In  the  next  epoch  of  the  war,  the  queen 
of  England  appeared  as  a  prominent  figure. 
Deeply  offended  at  the  murder  of  William  of 
Orange,  and  perceiving  that  she  herself  was 
likely  to  meet  the  same  fate  at  the  hands  of 
some  emissary  of  her  friend  Philip,  she  now 
openly  sought  to  stay  the  tottering  fortunes  of 
Holland.  She  accordingly  made  an  alliance 
with  the  Dutch,  supplied  them  with  money, 
and  sent  an  army  under  the  Earl  of  Leii 
into  the  Netherlands.  In  return  for  these  fa- 
vors the  states  put  into  her  hands  the  cities 
of  Briel  and  Brest,  and  offered  to  make  her 
sovereign  of  the  country.  It  suited  not  her 
policy,  however,  to  accept  the  honor ;  for  so 
strongly  was  she  imbued  with  the  doctrines  of 
absolutism  in  government,  that  although  she 
desired  Philip  to  be  beaten  in  the  war,  she 
hoped  to  see  the  rebellious  Hollanders  reduced 
to  obedience.  Accordingly,  when  the  Dutch — 
she  herself  having  refused  to  accept  the  gov- 
ernment—  conferred  the  title  of  Governor- 
general  upon  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  she  was 
so  greatly  angered  that  she  sent  to  the  States 
a  savage  paper  so  little  in  sympathy  with  them 
and  their  cause  that  they  began  to  suspect  her 
of  a  secret  understanding  with  Philip.  Nor 
was  the  suspicion  without  foundation  in  fact. 

Meanwhile  the  cause  of  Dutch  independ- 
ence received  blow  after  blow  at  the  hands  of 
the  Duke  of  Parma.  In  September  of  1586 
the  city  of  Zutphen  was  besieged  by  the  Earl 
of  Leicester,  but  he  was  unable  to  wrest  the 
place  from  the  Spaniards.  During  the  siege, 
in  a  skirmish  before  the  town,  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  one  of  the  most  chivalrous  spirits 
and  gallant  soldiers  of  the  age,  was  mortally 
wounded.  It  is  narrated  that  when  suffering 
from  intolerable  thirst,  and  about  to  receive  a 
cup  of  water  from  an  attendant,  his  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  agonizing  glance  of  a  dying 
soldier  near  by  who  also  thirsted  unto  death. 
With  the  true  spirit  of  a  knight,  he  refu-ed 
the  cup  himself  and  said  to  the  poor  fellow, 
whose  ears  were  already  hiiMining  with  the 
roar  of  other  waters,  "Take  it,  my  friend: 
for  thy  necessity  is  greater  than  mine."  1  .eir.  - 


ter  finding  it    ini|«)ssible   to  establish    hii, 

in  authority,  at  length    gave  over  tli. 

and    in    the    latter  part   of   1587    returned    to 

England. 

In  the  following  year  the  attention  of  all 
Western  Europe  was  drawn  to  the  great  inva- 
sion of  the  English  dominions  l>\  the  Span- 
iards. Philip's  Invineihle  Armada  sailed  out 
of  the  Tagus  and  went  forth  to  encounter  St. 
George  and  Neptune.  It  will  )»•  reinenilii  red 
that  the  Duke  of  Parma,  on  coming  down  to  the 
coast  to  take  part  in  the  invasion,  found  ti 
in  so  sorry  a  plight  under  the  management  of 
the  Duke  of  .Medina,  that  he  refused  to  em- 
bark. Meanwhik  the  Dutch,  jK'rceiving  his 
situation,  collected  their  fleet  and  blockaded 
Parma  in  the  Flemish  harbors.  These  move- 
ments changed  the  aspect  of  the  war.  Parma 
succeeded  in  extricating  himself  from  his  situa- 
tion, but  his  soldiers  suffered  greatly  for  want 
of  pay  and  failure  of  supplies.  In  this  state 
of  shattered  fortune  the  duke  was  ordered  to 
withdraw  his  half-mutinous  army  in  the  d 
tion  of  France,  for  the  crown  of  that  kingdom 
had  now  gone  to  Henry  of  Navarre,  and  the 
Catholics  were  shaken  with  fear  lest  the  Prot- 
estants, still  dripping  with  the  bloody  sweat  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  should  take  all  things  for 
themselves  and  turn  the  Ancient  Church,  like 
Hagar,  into  the  wilderness  to  perish  of  despair. 

Such  was  the  change  in  affairs  that  enabled 
Prince  Maurice,  of  Nassau,  to  reunite  the 
seven  provinces  of  the  North,  to  subdue  Flan- 
ders and  Brabant,  and  establish  himself  on  the 
line  of  the  Meuse  and  the  Scheldt.  Before 
the  close  of  1592,  however,  the  Prince  of 
Parma  had  succeeded  in  recovering  the  Flem- 
ish provinces  and  holding  them  for  Spain.  In 
December  of  that  year  Parma  died,  and  his 
office  of  governor-general  fell  to  the  archduke 
Ernest  of  Austria.  Knt  the  latter  was  never 
able  to  extend  his  authority  over  the  Northern 
Netherlands. 

While  the  attention  of  Philip  was  thn-  di- 
verted to  France  and  England  the  Dutch 
made  good  use  of  the  interval  to  build  and 
e<juip  the  finest  navy  in  Europe.  That  done, 
there  was  no  longer  a  likelihood  of  the  ulti- 
mate resnlijiitration  of  their  country  by  Spain. 
The  last  decade  id' tin  sixteenth  century  wore 
on,  and  that  Philip  who  never  laughed  ex- 
cept at  the  news  of  St  Bartholomew  grew  old 
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and  feeble.  He  died,  however,  with  his  face 
set  like  stone  against  liberty,  and  his  heart 
hardened  against  mankind.  The  last  scene 
came  in  September  of  1598.  Like  his  father, 
the  Spanish  king  died  in  disappointment  and 


JAN  VAN  OLDEN  BARNEVELDT. 


disgust,  leaving  his  crown  to  his  son,  Philip 
III.  The  latter  undertook  to  accomplish  what 
Philip  had  failed  to  do — subdue  the  revolted 
provinces;  but  his  efforts  were  balked  and  de- 
feated. The  Dutch  fleet  went  forth  into  all 


seas,  and  wherever  a  Spanish  ship  could  be 
found  there  a  summary  vengeance  was  taken 
upon  the  perfidious  flag  of  Spain.  Thus  the 
war  dragged  on  until  1609,  when  Philip  III., 
wearied  at  last  with  a  conflict  which  brought 

him  nothing  but  the 
news  of  defeats  and 
captured  treasure- 
ships,  consented  to 
a  truce  with  the 
Netherlands  for 
twelve  years.  Such 
was  the  achieve- 
ment of  Dutch  inde- 
pendence. 

The  Netherland- 
ers  now  found  that 
it  was  one  thing  to 
win  freedom  and  an- 
other to  be  free.  As 
soon  as  the  genius  of 
Catholicism,  imper- 
sonated in  the  crown 
of  Spain,  was  re- 
pelled from  the 
North,  the  religious 
feud  took  a  new 
form,  not  less  de- 
structive of  human 
happiness  than  the 
old.  For  nearly  forty 
years  Catholic  and 
Protestant  had  been 
imbruing  their  hands 
in  each  other's  blood. 
Now  the  Protestants 
turned  upon  each 
other.  The  Calvin- 
ists  and  the  Armin- 
ians  succeeded  in  di- 
viding the  people  of 
Holland  into  two 
parties,  between 
which  the  strife 
raged  with  the  same 
ferocity  which  had 
rent  the  country  for 

nearly  a  half  century.  Prince  Maurice  himself 
appeared  as  a  fomenter  of  this  discord  ;  for  he 
hoped  thereby  to  rise  to  the  absolute  sover- 
eignty of  the  Netherlands.  He  took  his  stand 
at  the  head  of  the  Calvinist  party  and  was  op- 
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posed  by  the  two  distinguished  patriots,  Olden 
Barncveldt  and  I  liijn  < irotius.  Nevtrdidtwo 
leaders  deserve  better  of  the  people  whom  they 
sought,  to  serve.  Tho-e  whiini  tlicy  led  took 
the  name  of  Remonatrants,  while  the  followers 
of  Maurice  were  known  its  the.  Anti-Remon- 
strant*— two  names  which  are  still  used  in  the 
party  jargon  of  Holland.  At  length  the  Re- 
monstrants wore  put  down.  The  venerable 
Barneveldt,  then  seventy -one  years  of  age,  was 
condemned  to  death,  and  was  executed  on  the 
13th  of  May,  1619.  Grotius  was  condemned 
to  imprisonment  for  life.  The  crime  with 
which  he  was  charged  was  the  defense  and 
support  of  religious  toleration,  but  his  polit- 
ical liberalism  furnished  the  animus  of  the 
prosecution.  He  had  written  a  book,  his 
Mare  Librwn  or  Free  Sea,  in  which  he  had 
advanced  and  defended  the  monstrous  doc- 


trine that  the  high  seas  are  not  the 
of  any  king,  but  are  and  should  IM-  free  to 
tin-  .-hip*  lit'  :ill  nations.  How  could  it  be 
expected  that  the  sixteenth  century,  aye,  or 
the  seventeenth,  would  permit  a  philosopher 
to  live  who  had  propounded  .,,  dreadful  a 
political  heresy  as  that?  Grotius  -vas  thrown 
into  prison  in  the  castle  of  Lowenstcin  on  the 
island  between  the  Waal  and  Meuse.  After 
two  years  of  close  confinement,  he  succeeded 
in  making  his  escape,  being  aided  in  that  ad- 
venture by  his  accomplished  wife.  Making 
his  way  into  France,  he  was  well  received, 
became  a  pensioner  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  pres- 
ently gave  to  the  world  nis  De  BeUo  et  Pace, 
his  celebrated  Treatite  on  War  and  Peace,  a 
work  so  thoroughly  profound  and  exhaustive 
as  to  become,  and  ever  remain,  the  foundation 
of  the  Law  of  Nations. 


CHAPTER  xxxii.— -THE  THIRTY  YEARS'  WAR. 


|O  one  can  thoughtfully 
view  the  condition  of  af- 
fairs in  Europe  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  without 
perceiving  the  imminence 
of  a  great  war.  For  more 
than  seventy  years  the  religious  agitation  had 
continued,  now  here,  now  there.  Thus  far 
the  struggle  had  had  a  local  aspect.  At  the  first, 
Germany  had  been  shaken,  then  England, 
then  France,  then  Holland.  As  to  Spain,  the 
Reformation  had  made  no  progress  therein, 
and  in  Italy  the  movement  had  been  despised. 
In  general  it  may  be  said  that  Protestantism 
flourished  in  the  North,  and  withered  in  the 
South.  The  destinies  of  the  cause  had  been 
as  various  as  the  countries  in  which  it  had 
struggled  for  recognition.  In  the  greater  part 
of  Germany  the  triumph  of  the  new  faith  was 
unequivocal.  The  same  was  true  in  I'ngland, 
.Swit/erland,  and  the  Netherlands.  But  in 
France,  though  for  the  moment  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Henry  of  Navarre,  it  appeared  that 
the  Protestants  had  gained  tin-  day.  the  Cath- 
olics really  retained  the  ascendency.  Before 
the  House  of  Bourbon  could  secure  a  recogni- 


tion as  ruling  in  verity  and  by  right,  the 
great  representative  and  founder  of  that  dy- 
nasty was  obliged  to  return  to  the  bosom  of 
the  Mother  Church.  In  Spain,  Catholicism 
had  had  little  trouble  in  keeping  its  ancient 
dominion.  What  with  the  Jesuits  and  what 
with  the  Inquisition,  the  heretical  doctrines  of 
the  reformers  had  been  eradicated  as  fast  as 
they  were  planted  in  the  countries  south  of 
the  Pyrennees  and  the  Alps. 

Thus  far,  however,  there  had  been  no  gen- 
eral or  international  conflict  of  the  Catholics 
and  the  Protestants.  Many  symptoms  had 
already  appeared  of  the  formation  of  a  general 
league  of  the  states  still  holding  the  ancient 
religion  against  those  which  had  adopted  the 
reformed  faith.  Nor  could  he  who  understood 
the  genius  and  constitution  of  Rome,  fail  to 
perceive  that  she  would  yet  rally  into  one 
phalanx  those  kingdoms  that  still  recognized 
her  supremacy  and  send  them  forth  in  a  final 
campaign  for  the  recovery  of  her  lost  inheri- 
tance. The  time  had  now  come  when  all  the 
organic  powers  of  the  Romish  hierarchy  were 
to  be  put  in  motion  for  the  suppression  of  the 
great  Protestant  schism,  and  as  a  consequence 
for  the  combination  of  the  reformed  states  to 
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prevent  this  result.  The  struggle  consequent 
upon  these  antecedent  conditions  is  known  as 
the  THIRTY  YEARS'  WAR.  The  conflict — though 
its  beginning  was  not  so  clearly  defined  as  its 
end — may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  the 
storming  of  the  Council  Hall  in  Prague,  on 
the  23d  of  May,  1618,  and  to  have  ended 
with  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  concluded  on 
the  24th  of  October,  1648.  It  is  the  purpose 
in  the  present  chapter  to  present  an  outline  of 
the  principal  events  and  general  course  of 
this  great  and  inglorious  war  by  which  Europe 
was  devasted  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 

Like  the  Reformation,  of  which  it  was  the 
closing  act,  the  Thirty  Years'  War  had  its 
origin  in  Germany.  Nor  could  it  have  been 
foreseen  how  great  a  conflagration  would  pres- 
ently be  kindled  from  so  small  a  flame.  The 
premonitory  symptoms  of  the  struggle  were 
first  seen  in  Styria.  Duke  Ferdinand  of  that 
principality,  a  cousin  to  Emperor  Rudolph  II. , 
issued  an  edict  for  the  restoration  of  the  an- 
cient religion.  This  was  done  in  the  face  of 
the  fact  that  a  great  majority  of  his  subjects 
were  Protestants.  As  might  have  been  antici- 
pated, his  mandate  was  met  with  a  refusal. 
Adopting  the  theory  of  Philip  II.,  that  it  was 
better  to  rule  over  an  orthodox  desert  than 
a  heretical  paradise,  Ferdinand  organized  an 
armed  force,  and,  marching  from  place  to 
place  in  his  dominions,  proceeded  to  carry 
his  edict  into  effect.  The  reformed  churches 
were  closed  or  demolished,  the  hymn-books 
and  Bibles  of  the  people  seized  and  burned, 
and  a  decree  of  banishment  promulgated 
against  all  who  would  not  return  to  the  Holy 
Church. 

In  the  next  year,  namely,  in  1607,  Duke 
Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  emulous  of  the  pious 
example  set  by  Ferdinand,  proceeded  in 
like  manner  to  overthrow  the  religion  which 
his  people  had  chosen,  It  happened  at  this 
time  that  the  inhabitants  of  Donauworth  be- 
came involved  in  a  quarrel  with  a  neighbor- 
ing monastery.  Though  this  city  was  not  a 
part  of  Maximilian's  duchy,  he  took  up  the 
cause  of  the  monks  and  seized  Donauworth. 
The  latter  hereupon  appealed  to  the  diet  of 
the  Empire,  but  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  that  body  were  Catholics,  and  the  appeal 
was  unheeded.  This  led  to  the  formation  of 


a  Union  of  the  states  of  Southern  Germany 
for  the  defense  of  their  rights  against  tlie 
aggressions  of  the  Romish  party.  The  Prot- 
estant states  of  Northern  Germany,  however, 
would  not  enter  into  this  confederation,  fof 
the  reason  that  the  southern  Protestants  had 
adopted  the  doctrines  of  Calvinism,  thus  giving 
in  their  adherence  to  the  so-called  Reformed 
Church  as  against  the  L/utiteran  Church  of 
Germany. 

The  formation  of  the  PROTESTANT  UNION  in 
the  South  led  to  the  establishment,  under  the 
auspices  of  Duke  Maximilian,  of  the  CATH- 
OLIC  LEAGUE  for  the  support  of  the  position 
taken  by  the  rulers  of  Styria  and  Bavaria. 
From  the  first,  the  promoters  of  these  two 
leagues  looked  abroad,  and  expected  the  aid 
of  powerful  auxiliaries.  The  Union  stretched 
out  its  hands  to  Henry  IV.  of  France,  and 
the  League  to  Philip  III.  of  Spain.  Both 
parties  made  preparation  for  war,  and  a  con- 
flict was  about  to  be  precipitated,  when  the 
attention  of  the  parties,  and,  indeed,  of  all 
Germany,  was  unexpectedly  called  to  a  crisis 
which  had  occurred  in  the  duchy  of  Cleves. 

In  1609,  Duke  John  William  of  that  prin- 
cipality, as  also  of  Jiilich  and  Berg,  as  well  as 
of  the  counties  of  Ravensberg  and  Mark, 
died,  leaving  no  male  heir  to  succeed  him. 
The  people  of  the  territories  which  he  had 
ruled  were  Protestants;  himself,  a  Catholic. 
Two  claimants,  John  Sigismund  of  Branden- 
burg and  Wolfgang  William  of  the  Bavarian 
Palatinate,  both  related  through  the  female 
line  to  the  deceased  Duke  of  Cleves,  now 
came  forward  with  their  supporters  to  secure 
the  inheritance.  The  Protestants,  perceiving 
that  they  were  about  to  be  overreached  by 
their  adversaries,  took  advantage  of  their  su- 
periority in  numbers,  and  seized  the  duchy 
by  force. 

Learning  of  this  action,  the  Emperor  Ru- 
dolph II.  sent  the  Archduke  Leopold  of  Haps- 
burg  to  take  possession  of  Cleves,  and  to  hold 
it  under  the  Imperial  authority.  At  this,  the 
Protestant  Union  at  once  appealed  for  aid  to 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  and  that  prince  was  on 
the  eve  of  espousing  the  cause  when  he  was 
assassinated.  This  event  changed  for  a  while 
the  whole  current  of  affairs.  The  Union  and 
the  League  were  both  so  averse  to  the  usur- 
pation of  Leopold  that  they  now  laid  aside 
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their  religions  <|iturn-l,  and  united  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  another  Austrian  principality 
on  the  Lower  Rhine. 

The  two  candidates  for  the  Cleves  duchy, 
however,  still  pressed  their  claims;.  Each 
sought  to  strengthen  his  support  by  a  change 
of  religion.  Wolfgang  William  became  a 
Catholic  to  gain  the  influence  of  the  League, 
and  at  the  same  time  married  the  sister  of 
Maximilian.  John  Sigismund  went  over  to 
the  Protestants  in  the  hope  of  securing  their 
support.  Each  of  the  rivals  also  sought  for- 
eign aid,  and  both  received  assistance  out  of 
the  Netherlands.  From  that  country  a  body 
of  Spanish  troops  came  into  Germany  to  offer 
their  services  to  William,  and  a  division  of 
Dutch  soldiers  from  Holland  enlisted  under 
the  banner  of  Sigismund.  The  war  that  en- 
sued continued  for  nearly  four  years,  and  was 
closed  by  a  treaty  in  1614.  A  compromise  was 
effected,  but  the  larger  part  of  the  disputed 
territories  fell  to  John  Sigismund. 

Eight  years  before  the  event  just  men- 
tioned, the  Emperor  Rudolph  II.,  who  had 
grown  old,  fretful,  and  foolish,  was  deposed 
by  the  Diet  "on  account,"  as  was  said  by 
that  body,  "  of  occasional  imbecilities  of  mind." 
His  brother  Matthias  was  made  regent  in  his 
stead.  The  old  Emperor,  however,  still  had 
intelligence  enough  to  understand  the  degra- 
dation to  which  he  had  been  subjected,  and 
refused  to  yield  to  the  edict  of  the  diet  But 
the  princes  of  the  Empire,  especially  the  Prot- 
estants, came  to  the  support  of  Matthias,  and 
he  was  confirmed  in  authority.  In  doing  so, 
they  took  care  that  the  regent  should  make 
large  concessions  in  the  direction  of  religious 
toleration.  This  fact  gave  the  old  Emperor 
still  further  ground  of  opposition.  There  was 
an  attempt  to  annul  the  concessions  which  had 
been  made ;  and  the  Bohemians  sought  to  pre- 
vent this  action.  They  rallied  around  Mat- 
thias, and  Rudolph  was  driven  out  of  Prague. 
"May  the  vengeance  of  God  overtake  thee," 
said  he,  as  he  looked  hack  at  the  city  gates, 
"and  my  curse  light  on  thee  and  all  Bohemia." 

In  1612  the  deposed  Emperor  died,  and 
MATTHIAS  succeeded  him  in  the  Imperial  dig- 
nity. His  first  measure  on  coining  to  the 
throne  was  to  convene  a  diet  for  the  purpose 
of  settling  the  religious  disputes  of  Germany. 
When  that  body  was  assembled,  however,  the 


Protestant  meml>er>,  finding  themwlve>  out- 
nnmlx -red,  withdrew,  und  thus  broke  up  the 
diet.  Matthia.-.  hereupon  xmglii  in  di- 
both  the  League  and  the  I'nion,  but  in  this 
he  could  not  succeed.  Meanwhile,  his  au- 
thority in  Hungary  was  almost  overthrown 
by  an  insurrection  headed  by  Bethlen  (Jalmr, 
a  chief  of  Transylvania,  who  was  aided  by 
the  Turks. 

So  great  were  the  embarrassments  under 
which  Matthias  found  himself,  that  he  shrank 
from  the  performance  of  his  Imperial  duties. 
Having  no  children  of  his  own,  he  gave  his 
attention  to  the  succession,  and  at  length 
nominated  Duke  Ferdinand  of  Styria  to  suc- 
ceed him.  The  latter  was  a  man  of  great 
energy  of  character,  a  thorough  Jesuit,  stem 
and  bigoted,  ambitious  for  the  restoration 
of  Catholicism.  In  proportion  as  he  was  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Catholics  of  the  Empire  he 
was  dreaded  and  antagonized  by  the  Protest- 
ante.  Nevertheless,  he  gave  to  the  latter  a 
grant  of  toleration  in  return  for  their  sup|M>rt 
as  king  of  Bohemia.  Having  been  confirmed 
as  ruler  of  that  country,  he  now  joined  Mat- 
thias in  an  expedition  against  the  insurgents 
of  Hungary.  During  his  absence,  Bohemia 
was  to  be  governed  by  a  council  of  ten,  seven 
of  whom  were  Catholic*  and  three  Protestants. 

No  sooner,  however,  was  the  king  away  than 
the  majority  of  this  Iwxly  began  to  persecute 
the  minority,  to  destroy  churches  and  confis- 
cate their  property.  The  Protestants,  in  their 
distress,  appealed  to  the  Emperor,  Matthia* ; 
but  the  latter  treated  the  petitioners  with  con- 
tempt and  aversion.  Seeing  themselves  about 
to  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies, 
they  rose  in  insurrection,  gained  possession  of 
Prague,  stormed  the  City  Hall,  and  threw  two 
of  the  Councilors,  together  with  their  - 
taries,  out  of  the  windows.  Though  the  dis- 
tance of  the  fall  was  twenty-eight  feet,  the 
expelled  members  escaped  with  their  lives. 
This  event,  .«o  audacious  and  tragical,  hap- 
pened on  the  23d  of  May.  It'.l*.  and  is 
erally  cited  :ts  the  beginning  of  the  Thirty 
Year-'  War. 

At  this  time  the  Protestants  were,  as  it  re- 
-pert.-  the  people  uf  <i  •rmanv,  in  a  majority 
of  four  to  one,  but  the  prince*  of  the  Empire 
were  mostly  on  the  other  side.  It  appears 
that  the  former  party,  relying  upon  its  n inner- 
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ical  superiority,  did  not  properly  appreciate 
the  compactness,  persistency,  and  force  of  the 
old  organization  with  which  it  now  had  to 
contend.  None  the  less  the  Protestants  of 
Bohemia  perceiving  that  retaliation  quick  and 
sharp  was  sure  to  follow  the  outbreak  in 
Prague,  deemed  it  wise  to  widen  the  area  of 
the  revolt  and  convert  it  into  a  revolution. 
They  accordingly  chose  Count  Thurn  as  their 
leader,  overthrew  the  Imperial  authority  in 
Bohemia,  expelled  the  Jesuits  from  the  coun- 
try, and  entered  into  a  correspondence  with 
their  friends,  the  Protestant  nobles  of  Austria, 
and  also  with  Bethlen  Gabor  of  Hungary. 

As  for  Emperor  Matthias,  he  would  gladly 
have  compromised  the  difficulty  which  had  be- 
come so  alarming  among  his  subjects ;  but 
Ferdinand,  who  was  a  man  of  greater  force 
of  will,  and  withal  a  fiery  zealot  of  Rome, 
completely  under  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits, 
would  hear  to  nothing  but  suppression.  Two 
armies  were  accordingly  sent  into  Bohemia. 
But  the  people  of  that  country  were  aided 
by  a  force  of  four  thousand  men  under  Count 
Mansfeld,  and  also  by  a  Silesian  contingent 
of  three  thousand.  In  the  first  general  battle 
of  the  war  the  Imperialists  were  defeated  and 
driven  back  to  the  Danube.  Such  was  the 
condition  of  affairs  when,  on  the  20th  of  May, 
1619,  Matthias  died.  To  seize  upon  the  Im- 
perial authority  became  at  once  the  prevailing 
ambition  with  Ferdinand. 

But  to  succeed  in  his  purposes  was  no  easy 
task.  The  Hungarians  had  now  openly  es- 
poused the  cause  of  Bohemia.  Austria  herself 
was  on  the  eve  of  general  revolt;  nor  had 
Ferdinand  for  the  time  any  adequate  force 
with  which  to  support  his  claims.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Protestant  army,  led  by  Count 
Thurn,  was  already  on  the  march  against  Vi- 
enna. Encamping  before  the  walls  of  the 
city,  the  count  opened  negotiations  with  the 
king,  and  the  latter  was  about  to  yield  to  the 
demands  of  his  subjects  when  a  body  of  cav- 
alry made  its  way  through  the  lines  of  the 
besiegers  and  came  to  his  support.  Thus 
strengthened,  he  was  enabled  to  hold  the  city, 
and  when  the  news  came  that  Count  Mansfeld 
had  suffered  a  defeat,  the  king  dismissed  all 
thought  of  compromise.  Count  Thurn  was 
obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  and  when  in  August 
the  Diet  \VM*  convened  at  Frankfort,  the  king 


readily  found  opportunity  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing and  promote  his  election  to  the  Imperial 
crown. 

Against  all  probability  in  the  premises,  the 
three  Protestant  electors  were  induced  to  give 
their  votes  to  Ferdinand.  It  was  afterwards 
alleged  that  they  were  bribed  so  to  do  by  the 
Jesuits.  The  greater  likelihood  is  that  they 
received  from  the  candidate  such  pledges  re- 
specting religious  toleration  as  to  induce  the 
belief,  or  at  least  the  hope,  that  he  would  deal 
justly  by  their  party.  At  any  rate,  he  secured 
all  the  votes,  and  was  crowned  in  the  cathedral 
at  Frankfort  as  FERDINAND  II. 

Perceiving  that  their  cause  was  about  to  be 
ruined,  the  Bohemians  refused  to  ratify  the 
choice,  and  proceeded  to  choose  as  their  king 
the  prince  palatine,  Frederick  V.  This  ac- 
tion was  taken  in  the  hope  that  the  Protestant 
Union  would  rally  to  the  support  of  the  new 
election.  But  not  so  the  event.  When  the 
Emperor  came  against  Bohemia,  the  princes 
of  the  Union  left  Frederick  to  his  fate.  The 
latter  was  a  Calvinist,  and  this  fact  made  the 
Lutherans  indifferent  or  averse  to  his  cause. 
John  George  of  Saxony  actually  went  over  to 
the  Imperialists  and  aided  Ferdinand  to  put 
down  the  rebellion.  The  Emperor  for  his  part 
promised  that  the  war  should  go  no  further 
than  Bohemia,  that  being  the  only  country  in 
revolt. 

Frederick  did  not  appear  to  realize  his  crit- 
ical condition.  On  the  contrary,  he  spent  the 
winter  of  1619-20  in  foolish  pleasures,  and 
when  the  campaign  of  the  next  summer  be- 
gan, he  was  unprepared  to  meet  it.  When 
the  Imperial  army  of  Spaniards,  Italians,  and 
mercenary  Cossacks  came  against  him,  he  was 
obliged  to  fall  back  to  Prague.  Here,  outside 
of  the  walls,  in  November  of  1620,  was  fought 
the  battle  of  White  Mountain,  in  which  the 
Bohemians  were  utterly  discomfited.  Fred- 
erick V.  fled  from  the  country ;  his  army  was 
scattered  and  his  kingdom  given  up  to  the 
rage  and  lust  of  one  of  the  most  brutal  mil- 
itary forces  seen  in  Europe  since  the  days  of 
the  Huns.  The  Cossacks  to  the  number  of 
eight  thousand  were  loosed  to  take  their  fill. 
Twenty-eight  Protestant  nobles  were  beheaded 
in  Prague  in  a  single  day.  The  churches  were 
given  to  the  Catholics ;  the  University  to  the 
Jesuits.  Thousands  of  estates  were  divided 
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among  the  victors;  Ferdinand  is  said  to  have 
taken  forty  millions  of  florins  from  the  Bohe- 
mians; nor  did  the  Imperialists  desist  from  con- 
fiscation, murder,  and  robbery,  until  the  last 
signs  of  life  were  seemingly  extinct  in  B<ihe- 
mian  Protestantism.  A  like  proceeding  was 
instituted  in  Austria,  and  at  the  end  of  a  year 
only  a  few  oongregatioas  OH  the  outskirts  of 
Hungary  and  Transylvania  remained  to  tell 
the  story  of  the  rising  civilization,  freedom, 
and  progress  which  had  come  with  the  Refor- 
mation. 

This  result  in  Austria,  however,  was  not 
accomplished  without  a  struggle  which  de- 
served a  better  issue.  The  people  rose  to 
defend  their  faith  against  the  Emperor's  des- 
potism. A  popular  leader  was  found  in  a 
farmer  named  Stephen  Fadinger  who,  without 
military  education  or  experience,  led  the  Prot- 
estants to  battle.  They  fought  with  such  cour- 
age as  to  be  on  the  point  of  victory,  when 
Fadinger  was  killed.  The  command  then  de- 
volved upon  a  student  whose  name  i»  unknown, 
and  by  him  the  battle  was  urged  on  until  he 
also  was  slain.  His  followers  were  either  killed 
or  dispersed.  A  silence  settled  over  Austria 
like  that  which  had  already  fallen  on  Bohe- 
mia. The  pall  of  the  ancient  faith  was  stretched 
from  one  horizon  to  the  other,  and  all  was  still. 
Ferdinand  had  triumphed,  and  liberty  lay  dy- 
ing among  the  ashes  of  Austrian  greatness. 

The  next  scene  of  the  conflict  was  in  the 
palatinate  of  the  Rhine.  It  was  hoped  that  | 
this  prosperous  region,  at  any  rate,  could  be 
saved  to  Protestantism.  An  army  of  Span-  \ 
iards  out  of  Flanders  was  first  in  the  field, 
but  this  was  soon  opposed  by  Count  Ernest  of 
Mansfeld  and  Prince  Christian  of  Brunswick, 
both  of  whom  had  lent  some  aid  to  Frederick 
V.  in  Bohemia.  The  armies  which  tin-.' 
leaders  gathered  about  them,  however,  were 
mostly  wild  and  reckless  men,  little  able  to 
confront  the  veterans  of  Spain  and  the  Km- 
pire.  Ernest  and  Christian  both  adopted  the 
policy  of  supporting  their  forces  by  contribu- 
tions levied  on  the  country — a  method  of  war- 
fare already  unpopular  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Christian  of  Brunswick 
was  possessed  of  some  foolish  notions  about 
the  restoration  of  chivalry.  He  had  for  his 
divinity  the  Countess  Elizabeth  of  the  palat- 
inate, sister  of  Charles  I.  of  England,  and, 


after  the  manner  of  a  medieval  knight,  he 
wore  her  glove  on  his  helmet.  II, •  u;i-,  uitl,;^ 
an  eccentric  genius,  not  without  wit  and  L 
abilities.  On  a  certain  occasion,  when  his  sup- 
ply of  money  was  exhausted,  he  seized  the  ca- 
thedral at  Paderborn,  and,  on  entering,  was 
delighted  to  find  the  twelve  apostles,  in  cart 
silver,  standing  around  the  altar.  "  What  are 
you  doing  here?"  said  lie;  ••von  an  ordered 
to  go  forth  into  the  world ;  but  wait  a  bit — 
I'll  send  you!"  Thereupon,  he  hud  the  >ilver 
statues  taken  down  and  melted  into  dollars, 
and  upon  each  coin  he  had  these  words 
stamped:  Friend  of  God— foe  of  the  priests. 
Finding  the  caption  a  taking  one,  he  assumed 
it  himself,  but  among  the  soldiers  he  was  gen- 
erally known  as  "Mad  Christian." 

These  two  Protestant  leaders  were  soon  joined 
by  George  Frederick  of  Baden.  Against  them 
the  Emperor  Ferdinand  sent  Maximilian  of 
Bavaria — to  whom  he  promised  the  palatinate 
as  the  reward  of  victory — and  JOHANN  TSER- 
CLAES  TILLY,  a  veteran  German  soldier  of  Bra- 
bant, who  had  already,  in  1K21,  driven  Count 
Mansfeld  from  Bohemia.  This  remarkable  per- 
sonage, destined  to  bear  so  important  a  part  in 
the  tragical  history  of  his  times,  was  one  of 
the  strangest  characters  of  the  centurv.  His 
body  was  lean  and  ill-favored  ;  his  face,  twisted 
into  a  sort  of  comical  ugliness,  emphasized  with 
a  nose  like  the  beak  of  a  parrot.  His  forehead 
was  furrowed  crosswise  with  deep  seams,  and 
above  his  projecting  cheek-bones  his  small 
eyes  were  set  deep  in  their  sockets.  As  if  to 
heighten  the  disesteem  of  nature,  he  gener- 
ally wore  a  green  dress  with  a  cocked  hat  and 
a  long  red  feather;  and,  having  thus  made 
himself  as  grotesque  as  possible,  he  completed 
the  tout  ememble  by  mounting  a  little  gray 
horse  of  a  figure  and  proportions  in  harmony 
with  his  own.  But  whoever  tailed  to  per- 
ceive in  the  gorgeous  dwarf  the  fires  of  an 
unc|iieiichalile  genius  was  likely  to  discover  his 
mistake. 

At  the  first  onset,  in  1622,  Tilly's  army 
suffered  a  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Maiisfeld 
and  Christian.  But  the  rever-e  was  lint  mo- 
mentary. In  May  of  that  year  the  Imperi- 
alists auain  struck  the  Protestant.~  at  \Vimp- 
fen,  and  inflicted  on  tin  m  a  di-a-tmiis  def.  at. 
The  fragments  of  the  overthrown  army  fell 
hack  into  Alsatia,  where,  in  imitation  of  the 
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policy  adopted  by  the  Emperor's  generals,  they 
burned,  robbed,  and  ravaged  at  will.  After 
his  victory,  Tilly  pursued  the  same  plan  on 
the  east  bauk  of  the  Rhine,  where  he  de- 
stroyed Mauheim  and  Heidelberg,  shut  up 
the  churches  and  schools,  drove  the  preachers 
and  teachers  into  banishment,  and  installed 


In  the  mean  time  Frederick  V.  had,  after 
his  flight  from  Bohemia,  shown  himself  un- 
worthy of  the  cause  by  entering  into  corre- 
spondence with  the  Emperor.  He  made  offer 
to  Ferdinand  of  submission  on  condition  of 
receiving  the  palatinate;  but  the  Emperor 
paid  little  attention  to  the  overture.  Learn- 


DESTRUCTION  OF  HEIDELBERG. 


the  Jesuits  in  their  places.  Seizing  the  library 
of  Heidelberg,  at  that  time  one  of  the  finest 
in  Europe,  he  sent  it  to  Rome  as  a  present  to 
Pope  Gregory  XV.  The  collection  remained 
among  the  treasures  of  the  Vatican  until  the 
treaty  of  Vienna,  in  1815,  when  a  part  of  it 
was  restored  to  Heidelberg. 


ing  of  Frederick's  conduct,  Mansfeld  and 
Christian  also  showed  their  quality  by  offer- 
ing to  enter  the  Imperial  service  if  Ferdi- 
nand would  pay  their  soldiers!  But  this 
offer  was  also  declined,  whereupon  the  two 
generals  fell  upon  Lorraine  and  Flanders, 
ravaged  the  country  after  the  style  which 
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had  (»'i-ii  adopted  by  both  parties,  ami  made 
their  way  into  Holland. 

In  accordance  witli  the  scheme  which  had 
been  airreed  ii|ioii,  tin1  Kmperor  now  conferred 
the  electoral  dignity  of  the1  palatinate  on  .Max- 
imilian of  Bavaria;  and  this  action,  though  in 
direct  contravention  to  the  laws  of  the  Em- 
pire, was  ratified,  in  1623,  at  the  Diet  of 
Uatisbon.  As  to  John  George  of  Saxony, 
lie1  was  brihed  into  silence  by  the  promise  of 
receiving  Lusit.ia  as  a  |>:'.rt  of  his  dominions. 

Perhaps,  in  the  whole  history  of  Germany, 
then1  never  was  a  time  when  atliiirs  were  in  a. 
more  deplorable  condition  than  just  subsequent 
to  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon.  The  Jesuits  had  be- 
come masters  of  the  country.  Ferdinand  was 
their  agent  and  tool.  His  generals  were  but 
subordinates  in  the  nefarious  act  by  which  it 
was  sought  to  reverse  the  wheels  of  civiliza- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  the  leaders  of  the 
Protestants  were  scarcely  wiser  or  better  and 
much  less  consistent  than  their  adversaries. 
The  remaining  virtue  of  the  German  race  lay 
with  the  people,  and  the  people  were  com- 
pletely down.  Their  rights  were  trodden  un- 
der the  heels  of  power.  Their  property  was 
seized  and  consumed  by  lawless  bands  of  ma- 
rauders, and  the  reign  of  license  was  estab- 
lished over  the  prostrate  forms  of  justice  and 
right. 

The  Protestants  of  other  lands  were  horri- 
fied at  the  state  of  their  cause  in  Germany. 
Kniiland,  Holland,  Denmark,  and  Sweden 
would  Cain  have  rendered  aid  to  their  Ger- 
man friends,  but  the  latter  seemed  unworthy 
to  receive  the  support  of  any  honest  kingdom. 
As  to  France,  now  thoroughly  dominated  by 
the  great  Cardinal  Richelieu,  minister  of  Louis 
XIII.,  that  power,  though  never  more  thor- 
oughly Catholic  in  its  sentiments,  was  also 
willing  for  political  reasons  to  see  the  prostrate 
Protestants  of  Germany  arise  from  their  over- 
throw; for  the  cardinal  believed  it  to  be  to  tin- 
interest  of  his  master — and  himself — that  the 
ambition  of  Ferdinand  should  be  curtaile,' 
and  thwarted.  At  length  England  and  Hol- 
land began  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  con- 
flict by  encouraging  Mansfeld  and  Christian 
to  raise  new  armies  and  by  furnishing  tin- 
means  necessary  for  that  work.  It  was  not 
long  until  the  fantastic  Christian  found  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force,  with 


which  he  entered  Fricsland  ami  \Ve.-tphalia. 
ravaging  the  country  according  to  hi-  manner. 
II  uliject  at  this  time  was  to  make  his  way 
into  ami  through  liohcmia,  and  to  join  his 
force*  with  those  of  IJethli-n  (labor.  Hut  in 
endeavoring  to  accomplish  thi.-  march  lie  was, 
on  the  (3th  <>f  August,  ICi'J.'i,  encountered  by 
Tilly  at  Stadtloon,  near  Miin-t.  i.  II.  re  a 
battle  was  fought  by  far  the  mo-l  destructive 
and  hotly  contested  of  any  that  had  yet  oc- 
curred. For  three  days  the  conflict  raged 
alino.st  without  abatement,  but  at  the  last  the 
army  of  Christian  was  almost  annihilated. 
Before  this  battle  Count  Mansfeld  had  deemed 
it  prudent  to  secure  a  more  positive  alii: 
with  England,  and  to  this  end  had  gone  thither 
in  person.  Thus  for  a  time  the  Protestants 
were  virtually  without  a  leader.  Even  Bcth- 
len  Gahor  had  tx-en  induced  to  lay  down  his 
arms  and  make  peace  with  the  Emperor. 
Tilly  had  meanwhile  inarched  into  Westphalia 
and  put  down  all  opposition.  Indeed,  for  the 
time  it  appeared  that  rebellion  would  not  be 
able  any  longer  to  lift  its  head. 

Scarcely  is  it  doubtful  that  if  Ferdinand 
II.  had  adopted  the  generous  policy  of  estab- 
lishing on  a  liberal  ba.-is  the  j>eacfe  which  his 
generals  had  won  by  the  sword,  a  certain  meas- 
ure of  quiet  might  have  been  restored  through- 
out the  Empire.  But  when  did  ever  tyrannical 
folly  pause  in  its  career  until  it  had  first  de- 
stroyed itself?  Instead  of  availing  liimx-lf  of 
the  opportunity  to  restore  peace,  he  set  loose 
his  agents  in  all  parts  of  the  Imperial  domin- 
ions to  consume  the  residue  which  war  had  left 
to  the  suiferini:  peopl.  .  There  wits  complete 
concord  between  him  and  the  princes  in  the 
sad  work  which  they  now  undertook  of 
destroying  the  remnants  of  religions  tolera- 
tion and  civil  freedom  in  all  the  countries 
where  the  same  still  exhibited  signs  of  life. 

During  the  year  lti'_'4.  the  suffering  Prot- 
estants bore  their  fate  in  >ilence ;  but  in  1625 
the  states  of  Brunswick,  Brandenburg,  Meck- 
lenburg, Hamburg,  Liibeck,  and  Bremen  sud- 
denly arose  from  their  humiliation,  and  choos- 
ing for  their  leader  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark, 
set  the  Imperial  authority  at  defiance.  He 
it  was  who,  though  a  Protestant  himself,  had 
recently  attacked  and  broken  up  the  Han- 
seatic  League,  and  even  now  it  might  be  dis- 
covered that  his  purpose  looked  lr—  to  the 
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emancipation  of  the  states  of  Northern  Ger- 
many than  to  his  own  aggrandizement.  But 
whatever  might  be  his  own  personal  ends,  he 
entered  the  contest  with  a  will,  and  by  con- 
cluding a  treaty  with  England  and  Holland, 
secured  the  cooperation  of  those  countries,  and 
soon  sent  Count  Mansfeld  and  Christian  of 
Brunswick  into  the  field  at  the  head  of  new 
armies. 

In  order  to  meet  the  new  movements  of 
his  adversaries,  Tilly  was  constrained  to  en- 
ter the  territories  of  those  states  which  had 
put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Chris- 
tian IV.  The  latter  thus  gained  the  coveted 
excuse  for  declaring  war.  Assuming  the  ag- 
gressive, the  Danish  king  came  down  from  his 
own  country  and  entered  the  borders  of  the 
protected  states,  but  here  he  quickly  perceived 
the  union  among  his  allies  was  little  more  than 
a  name.  Only  seven  thousand  men  were 
found  prepared  to  join  his  standard.  By  the 
energy  of  his  character,  however,  he  soon  dif- 
fused a  better  spirit  and  gathered  to  his  camp 
a  large  and  enthusiastic  army.  With  this  force 
it  was  his  purpose  to  fall  upon  Tilly  and  de- 
stroy him  before  any  of  the  Imperialist  generals 
could  come  to  his  aid.  But  before  the  Dane 
could  strike  the  intended  blow,  he  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  badly  injured  by  falling  from 
his  horse.  The  campaign  was  thus  delayed 
during  the  better  part  of  the  autumn,  and  the 
year  1625  closed  without  any  decisive  event. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  despotism  to  cure  itself 
with  its  own  methods.  The  baneful  system,  full 
of  poison  in  every  part,  turns  about  in  its  en- 
deavor to  find  that  upon  which  to  gratify  its 
malice,  and  fastens  its  fangs  in  its  own  perni- 
cious side.  By  this  time  Ferdinand  II.  hud 
become  jealous  of  Tilly,  and  especially  of  Ba- 
varia, from  which  country  most  of  the  Impe- 
rial soldiery  had  been  recruited.  The  Empe- 
ror himself  aspired  to  become  a  great  militury 
leader ;  for  it  was  in  the  nature  of  the  times 
that  such  a  leader  could  without  difficulty  draw 
to  his  banners  a  powerful  army,  ready  to  do 
his  bidding.  Ferdinand  would  therefore  enter 
the  field  in  person.  Should  he  not  do  so,  Tilly 
would  himself  bear  the  credit  of  having  re- 
stored the  German  world  to  Rome.  For  the 
present,  however,  it  seemed  necessary  that 
Tilly  should  be  reinforced  in  order  to  with- 
stand the  army  of  King  Christian. 


It  was  in  this  emergency  that  a  new  actor 
appeared  on  the  scene  in  the  person  of  AL- 
BRECHT  WENZEL  EUSEBIUS  VON  WALLENSTEIN, 
duke  of  Friedland,  destined  to  take  a  most  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  historical  movements  of 
the  age.  Born  in  Prague  in  1583 ;  son  of  a 
poor  nobleman ;  unruly  and  violent  as  a  boy 
until  what  time  a  fall  from  the  third  story  of 
a  house,  by  rendering  him  unconscious  for  a 
season,  left  him  of  a  gloomy  and  taciturn 
disposition;  induced  by  the  Jesuits  to  aban- 
don Protestantism,  and  by  them  educated  at 
Olmiitz ;  a  traveler  in  Spain,  France,  and 
the  Netherlands;  a  soldier  in  the  Italian  and 
Venetian  wars,  and  afterwards  against  Bethlen 
Gabor  in  Hungary;  rising  to  military  reputa- 
tion by  his  valor;  amassing  great  wealth  by 
two  prosperous  marriages  and  by  the  confisca- 
tion of  sixty  Protestant  estates ;  recognized  by 
the  Emperor  as  a  power  in  his  own  princi- 
pality of  Friedland,  where  he  lived  in  the 
manner  of  a  king;  under  the  domination  of 
strange  superstitious  which  had  taken  root  in 
his  nature  from  the  study  of  Astrology ;  hearing 
voices  which  sounded  in  his  ear  with  the  wierd 
accents  with  which  the  prophetic  witches  allured 
Macbeth  to  the  high  and  bloody  precipice  from 
which  he  was  to  fall  into  irretrievable  ruin  ;  and 
believing  that  the  Emperor's  present  necessities 
afforded  the  opportunity  by  which  he  was  to 
rise  to  the  realization  of  his  ambitious, — Wall- 
enstein  now  arose  in  his  province  and  offered 
to  raise  and  command  a  new  Imperial  army 
against  the  Danish  king  and  the  forces  of  the 
Union. 

The  nature  and  disposition  of  Wallen- 
stein  were  well  illustrated  in  his  correspond- 
ence with  Ferdinand,  who  was  overjoyed  at 
the  rising  of  this  giant  from  the  earth.  The 
Emperor  at  once  ordered  the  duke  to  enlist 
and  discipline  an  army  of  twenty  thousand 
men.  Wallenstein  replied:  "Twenty  thou- 
sand men  are  not  enough.  My  army  must 
live  by  what  it  can  take.  I  must  have  fifty 
thousand,  and  then  I  can  demand  what  I  want." 

The  event  fully  justified  Ferdinand's  ex- 
pectation. Within  three  months  Wallenstein 
marched  into  Saxony  at  the  head  of  more 
than  thirty  thousand  men.  It  was,  however, 
already  the  beginning  of  winter,  and  military 
operations  were  necessarily  suspended  until  the 
spring  of  1626.  In  April  of  that  year  the 
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campaign  was  begun  by  .Man.-fcld,  who  at- 
tempted to  prevent  the  junction  of  tlic  armies 
of  Tilly  and  Walleusteiu.  The  army  of  tin- 
latter  was  met  at  the  bridge  of  tin-  Kiln-,  near 
Dessau,  and  here  a  terrible  battle  \v:is  fought, 
in  which  Mansfcld  was  badly  defeated.  Driven 
from  his  position,  he  fell  bark  through  Sile.-ui 
with  the  purpose-  of  joining  the  still  insurgent 
Hungarians.  But  W;illc  nstein  pressed  hard 
after  him,  and  before  the  count  could  effect 
a  union  with  Bethleu  Gabor — who  until  now 


A  short  time  alter  the  battle  nf  I>.--au, 
Tilly,  commanding  the  otln-r  Imperial  arrnv. 
marched  against  Christian  1\'.,  ami  i-ann-  ii|»>n 
him  at  Lutter,  iu  the  nortliern  Ijorders  of  the 
Hart/.  Here  the  battle  went  again.-l  th«-  1'rotflBt- 
ant>  more  decisively  even  than  that  between 
\Vallenstein  and  Man.-fi-ld.  The  army  of  the 
Swedi.-h  king  was  routed  and  dispersed,  lie 
himself  barely  escaping  with  his  life.  With 
what  remnants  he  could  gather  from  the  con- 
flict he  retreated  into  Holstcin.  Hereupon 


THE  BRIDGE  OF  DESSAU. 


remained  in  command  of  the  Protestants  of 
Hungary — induced  him  to  make  peace  with 
the  Emperor.  On  his  part,  Mansfeld  was 
obliged  to  disband  his  troops.  Thus  enabled 
to  escape  the  dilemma  in  which  he  found  him- 
self, he  left  the  country  for  Venice,  with  a 
view  of  embarking  from  that  city  for  Kng- 
laud.  But  before  he  could  reach  his  d.--ti- 
natipn  he  died  in  Dalmatia.  Prince  Christian 
of  Brunswick  died  also  a  few  months  later, 
and  the  Germans  found  themselves  without 
any  prominent  leader  of  their  own  race. 

VOL.  11-45 


Brandenburg  withdrew  from  the  Union. 
Mecklenburg  was  paralyzed  by  the  disaster. 
Maurice,  of  Saxony,  was  forced  to  abdicate. 
The  Emperor  found  himself  in  a  position  to 
press  still  more  severely  his  measures  against 
the  remaining  PmteMants  of  Au>tria  and  Bo- 
hemia, who  were  compelled  bv  force  to  return 
to  the  Catholic  communion.  For  the  time  it 
appeared  that  the  cau-e  for  which  Huss  and 
Jerome  had  perished,  for  which  Luther  had 
battled  and  Zwingli  pleaded,  was  prostrated, 
never  to  rise  again. 
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After  his  victory  over  Mansfeld,  Walleu- 
stein,  with  an  army  now  swollen  to  forty 
thousand,  marched  to  the  North  and  fell  upon 
Saxony.  Prince  John  George  now  drank  to 
the  dregs  the  cup  of  folly  and  cowardice, 
which  himself  had  mixed.  The  country  was 
trodden  under  foot  without  mercy  ;  towns  were 
burned,  and  the  people  robbed  and  plundered. 
Brandenburg  next  paid  the  forfeit  to  which 
she  had  exposed  herself  by  becoming  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Union.  The  two  duchies  of  Meck- 
lenburg were  in  like  manner  overrun  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  merciless  Wallenstein,  who 
continued  his  victorious  course  into  Holstein, 
Jutland,  and  Pomerania.  Having  completed 
his  campaign,  he  received  Mecklenburg  from 
the  Emperor,  and  assumed  for  himself  the 
title  of  "  Admiral  of  the  Baltic  and  the  Ocean." 
He  excogitated  a  vast  scheme  for  a  new  power 
in  the  North.  The  Hanseatic  League  was  to 
be  broken  up,  and  the  ships  belonging  thereto 
were  to  be  converted  into  an  Imperial  navy. 
Holland  was  to  be  reconquered  and  added  to 
the  dominions  of  the  Empire.  The  arms  of 
Poland  were  to  be  added  to  his  own,  and  then 
the  conqueror  would  bear  the  sword  of  doom 
to  Denmark  and  Sweden,  which  were  now — 
besides  England — the  only  important  states 
remaining  to  Protestantism.  To  what  extent 
Wallenstein  saw  himself  among  these  mag- 
nificent schemes  of  conquest  it  were  vain  to 
conjecture.  For  the  present  the  work  was  to 
be  done  in  the  name,  and  as  if  in  the  interest, 
of  the  House  of  Hapsburg. 

It  appears  that  the  great  duke  was  little 
apprehensive  of  successful  opposition  ;  and  for 
a  while  the  event  seemed  to  warrant  a  belief 
in  his  infallibility.  The  opulent  cities  of 
Hamburg  and  Liibeck  surrendered  at  his  ap- 
proach. Not  so,  however,  the  little  Hanseatic 
town  of  Stralsund.  With  a  courage  unequaled, 
this  audacious  municipality  closed  its  gates 
against  the  invader,  and  the  citizens  entered 
into  a  solemn  compact  to  keep  him  at  bay,  or 
die  to  the  last  man  in  the  heroic  effort.  Hear- 
ing of  their  resolution,  Wallenstein  merely  re- 
plied that  if  Stralsund  were  anchored  to  heaven 
with  a  chain  he  would  tear  it  loose.  In  the 
summer  of  1628  he  invested  the  city,  and 
presently  ordered  an  assault,  which  resulted  in 
the  loss  of  a  thousand  men.  A  second  assault 
cost  him  two  thousand  more,  end  then  the  cit- 


izens began  to  sally  from  the  gates  and  strike 
savage  blows  in  return.  Finding  that  Walleu- 
stein  was  actually  checked  if  not  perplexed  by 
the  obstinate  resistance  of  Stralsund,  a  force 
of  two  thousand  Swedes  came  to  the  assistance 
of  the  besieged,  and  Walleustein,  after  losing 
more  than  one-fourth  of  his  army,  was  obliged 
to  give  up  the  siege  as  hopeless.  At  the  same 
time  a  Danish  fleet  of  two  hundred  ships  suc- 
ceeded in  recovering  the  harbor  of  Wolgast  in 
Mecklenburg,  and  it  appeared  that  the  Impe- 
rial invasion  was  permanently  checked. 

None  the  less,  neither  Ferdinand  nor  his 
generals  were  apprehensive  of  any  further  re- 
verses. On  the  contrary,  the  Emperor  regarded 
the  conquest  of  Germany  as  complete.  In 
March  of  1629  he  issued  what  he  was  pleased 
to  call  the  "  Edict  of  Restitution,"  in  which  it 
was  ordered  that  all  the  territories  and  bene- 
fices which  had  belonged  to  the  Protestants 
should  be  restored  to  the  Catholics.  The  meas- 
ure involved  the  creation  of  two  archbishoprics, 
twelve  bishoprics,  and  a  great  number  of  mon- 
asteries in  a  territory  where  those  institutions 
had  ceased  to  exist  a  hundred  years  previously. 
And  then  on  the  Romish  principle  that  the  re- 
ligion of  the  people  should  be  determined  by 
that  of  their  rulers,  it  would  follow  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course  and  necessity  that  Protestantism 
must  cease  altogether  in  the  reconstructed 
districts. 

For  a  while  after  the  issuance  of  this  decree 
the  Imperial  armies  were  kept  in  the  field  for 
its  enforcement.  Never  was  a  measure  carried 
into  effect  with  greater  rigor  or  with  more 
willing  hands.  Throughout  Southern  Germany 
it  appeared  that  the  Emperor's  troops  would 
stamp  into  the  very  earth  the  residue  of  the 
Lutheran  heresy.  In  Franconia,  Wiirtemberg, 
and  Baden  the  estates  of  six  thousand  Protest- 
ant noblemen  were  at  once  confiscated;  nor 
were  the  Imperial  officers  at  all  careful  to  hand 
over  to  the  Catholics  the  immense  property 
which  they  thus  snatched  from  its  rightful 
owners.  Much  of  this  was  bestowed  by  Fer- 
dinand upon  his  favorites  and  the  members 
of  his  own  family.  The  great  and  wealthy 
archbishoprics  of  Bremen  and  Magdeburg  were 
given  to  the  Emperor's  son  Leopold,  at  that 
time  a  stripling  but  fifteen  years  of  age.  Such 
was  the  high-handed  outrage  of  this  proceed- 
ing against  human  liberty  and  the  common 
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•decencies  of  justice  tliat  even  the  Catholics 
began  to  mutter  ominously  against  the  conduct 
of  Ferdinand.  The  despotism  of  tlic  hitter, 
however,  was  i'airly  eclipsed  by  tin-  splendid 
arrogance  of  \Vallcnstcin,  w  ho.-e  tyranny  and 
pride  bla/.ed  like  the  tlaiiiing  iiniiiiosity  of 
Lucifer.  He  declared  that  the  liberalizing 
tendencies  which  had  dominated  Germany  for 
the  last  hundred  years  should  be  crushed  into 
the  ground ;  that  the  reigning  princes  were 
useless  figureheads  in  the  Imperial  system ; 
that  the  National  Diet  should  be  abolished, 
and  that  the  Emperor  should  become  as  abso- 
lute in  his  rule  as  the  kings  of  France  and 
Spain.  But  the  general  effect  of  this  attitude 
of  the  warrior  prince  and  his  master  was  to 
intensify  and  quicken  the  growing  hostility  of 
all  parties  to  the  system  which  was  about  to 
be  established.  To  such  an  extent  was  this 
tendency  manifest  that  the  Catholics  and  Prot- 
estants presently  united  in  doing  the  very  thing 
which  the  Emperor  and  Wallcnstein  would  in- 
terdict, namely,  the  calling  of  a  National  Diet. 
In  spite  of  their  opposition  the  body  was  con- 
voked, and  the  assembly  convened  at  Batisbon 
in  June  of  1630. 

As  soon  as  the  diet  was  organized,  a 
clamor  arose  for  the  removal  of  Wallenstein. 
At  first  Ferdinand  stoutly  endeavored  to  sus- 
tain the  great  prince  upon  whom  he  chiefly 
leaned  for  support.  But  the  opposition,  headed 
by  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  was  clearly  in  a 
position  to  enforce  its  demands.  On  the  west 
and  north,  Holland,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and 
France  were  all  threatening  war.  The  Em- 
peror was  thus  rendered  dependent  upon  his 
diet  for  the  enactment  of  such  measures  as 
might  ward  off  the  impending  danger.  The 
Protestants  in  the  assembly  set  forth  the  ra- 
pacity  and  fury  with  which  Wallenstein  had 
plundered  all  Germany,  and  the  Catholics  did 
not  withhold  their  voice  in  charging  home  his 
crimes  upon  him.  What  added  more  than 
any  thing  else  to  his  unpopularity,  was  his  un- 
paralleled ostentation.  His  court  was  like 
that  of  a  great  monarch.  His  ordinary  reti- 
nue consisted  of  a  hundred  carriages.  More 
than  a  thousand  horses  were  kept  in  hi.-  stables. 
A  hundred  cooks  served  him  at  the  table,  and 
sixteen  pages  of  princely  blood  attended  to 
his  wants.  .Jealousy  at  this  assumption  of 
royal  state  was  so  inflamed  that  Ferdinand, 


greatly  against  his  \ii-h,  was  < -train,  d  to  ab- 
sent to  an  edict  for  Walleii.-t.-iii'-  removal. 

Perhaps  a  company  of  ambassadors  never 
discharged  their  duty  with  greater  trepidation 
than  did  those  who  U, re  the  message  of  depo- 
sition to  NVallensteiu's  camp.  They  came  into 
his  presence  with  dread,  and  durst  not  make 
known  their  mission;  but  he  having  divined 
upon  what  errand  they  had  come,  pointed 
nili  antly  to  a  chart  upon  which  were  drawn 
the  symbols  of  astrology,  and  told  tin-in  to  pro- 
ceed, as  he  knew  their  business  before  their 
arrival.  He  expressed  his  purpose  to  obey 
the  Imperial  mandate,  ent.-rlain.il  the  ambas- 
sadors with  a  magnificent  banquet,  and  then 
retired  to  Prague  without  any  outward  mani- 
festation of  the  furnace  of  rage  within  him. 
Albeit  he  perceived  with  perfect  clearness  that 
perilous  condition  of  public  affairs  which  must 
erelong  make  his  restoration  a  necessity. 

As  soon  as  Wallenstein's  deposition  was  ef- 
fected the  command  of  the  Imperial  army 
was  transferred  to  Tilly.  The  Emperor  knew 
full  well  that  the  soldiers  lat«-lv  commanded 
by  the  great  duke  were  devoted  to  Aim  rather 
than  to  the  crown ;  and  in  order  to  pre-> 
vent  a  disaster  which  at  any  time  might  be 
precipitated  by  a  disloyal  army,  the  forces  of 
Wallenstein  were  divided  into  small  bands  and 
distributed  among  inferior  generals. 

By  a  strange  counterposition  of  events — of 
which  not  a  few  examples  may  be  discovered 
by  the  careful  reader  of  history — it  now  hap- 
pened that  just  as  the  Imperialists  of  Ger- 
many, by  their  own  internal  dissensions  and 
jealousies,  lost  their  greatest  leader,  the  Prot- 
estants, who  up  to  this  time  had  not  pos- 
d  a  general  worthy  of  their  cause,  gained 
one  fully  as  great  as  he  whom  the  Catholics 
had  deposed.  For  now  it  was  that  out  of  the 
snows  of  the  North  arose  the  august  figure  of 
GusTxvtrs  ADOLPHUS,  king  of  Sweden.  In 
that  country  Charles  IX.,  son  of  Gustavus 
Vasa,  after  a  reign  of  fourteen  years,  had 
di.-.l  in  Kill,  leaving  his  crown  to  his  son 
(uistavus.  then  but  sevente.-n  years  of  age.  A 
sterling  Protestant  in  faith  and  ambitious  of 
military  renown,  he  soon  became  an  active 
panic! pant  in  the  great  drama  of  the  age. 
In  lfi-7  he  made  war  with  the  Poles,  and  was 
repulsed  and  wounded  in  the  bloody  battle  of 
Dantzic.  The  Emperor  Ferdinand  then 
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placed  him  under  the  ban  of  the  Empire,  and 
sent  Wallensteiu  with  an  army  of  ten  thou- 
sand men  to  confront  him  in  Pomerania.  In 
the  contest  that  ensued  Gustavus  held  his  own 
with  the  Imperialists  until  what  time  France 
and  England  interfered,  and  a  truce  was  con- 
cluded favorable  to  Gustavus.  Soon,  how- 
ever, hostilities  broke  out  anew,  and  the 
Swedish  king  determined  to  make  an  invasion 
of  the  Imperial  dominions.  He  accordingly 
raised  an  army,  and  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1630,  landed  with  a  force  of  sixteen  thousand 
men  on  the  coast  of  Pomerauia.  Flinging 
himself  upon  the  ground  in  the  presence  of 
his  army  he  offered  up  a  devout  prayer  that 
his  arms  might  be  crowned  with  victory  and 
the  cause  of  Protestantism  be  reestablished  in 
the  lands  where  it  had  been  overthrown. 

Not  without  much  difficulty  had  this  ex- 
pedition of  the  Swedes  into  Germany  been 
undertaken.  The  king's  plans  had  been  seri- 
ously opposed  by  his  counselors  at  Stockholm. 
They  had  advised  him  to  desist  from  the  un- 
dertaking, and  to  abate  his  zeal  until  what 
time  the  bigotry  and  madness  of  Ferdinand 
should  fill  the  cup  of  his  offenses.  But  Gus- 
tavus could  not  be  dissuaded  from  his  pur- 
pose. He  went  before  the  representatives  of 
the  four  orders  of  the  people  in  the  Council 
House,  bearing  in  his  arms  his  daughter  Chris- 
tina, and  to  her  he  induced  them  to  take  the 
oath  of  fealty. 

Perhaps  no  other  royal  personage  of  his 
century  was,  in  his  personal  appearance,  so 
distinguished  as  Gustavus  Adolphus.  He  was, 
at  the  time  of  his  landing  in  Pomerania,  in 
his  full  prime,  being  thirty-four  years  of  age. 
He  was  almost  a  giant  in  his  stature;  powerful 
in  his  build,  symmetrical,  sinewy,  active,  and 
fresh  as  a  boy  in  his  ruddy,  Swedish  counte- 
nance. Nothing  could  present  a  stronger  con- 
trast than  did  this  royal  Hercules  of  the  North 
to  the  withered  and  weazen  Tilly,  or  to  that 
solemn  Mephistopheles  of  war,  the  star-reading, 
smileless  Wallenstein.  Nevertheless,  the  issues 
of  battle  were  not — are  not — to  be  decided  by 
the  relative  beauty  of  the  warriors.  It  was  im- 
portant in  the  present  fortunes  of  the  German 
Protestants  that  Gustavus,  though  not  a  Ger- 
man himself,  was  descended  from  the  same 
Teutonic  stock  with  themselves,  and  might 
not,  therefore,  be  looked  upon  as  a  foreigner. 


Nothing  can  better  illustrate  the  pitiable 
condition  of  Germany  and  of  the  German 
people  at  this  juncture  than  the  manner  of 
Gustavus's  reception  in  the  land  which  he 
had  come  to  deliver.  Instead  of  rushing  to 
lii.s  support,  the  selfish  Protestant  princes 
turned  from  him  in  a  spirit  of  meanness 
rarely  equaled,  never  surpassed.  The  Pom- 
eranians shut  against  him  the  gates  of  Stet- 
tin, and  the  electors  of  Brandenburg  and 
Saxony  gave  him  neither  aid  nor  comfort. 
Only  those  who  had  nothing  to  bring,  and 
they  few  and  hungry,  joined  his  standard. 
It  was  evident  from  the  first  that  the  reli- 
ance of  the  daring  Swede  must  be  placed  in 
his  own  small  army  of  veterans. 

Notwithstanding  the  coldness  or  positive 
hostility  with  which  he  was  received,  Gus- 
tavus succeeded,  in  the  course  of  the  cam- 
paign of  1630,  in  overthrowing  the  Imperial 
authority  in  Pomerania.  He  then  turned 
upon  his  friend,  the  elector  of  Brandenburg, 
and  compelled  him  to  give  over  the  fortress 
of  Spandau  to  be  used  as  a  base  of  opera- 
tions by  the  Swedes.  He  captured  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder,  and  next  proceeded  to  the 
relief  of  Magdeburg.  This  city,  which  with 
singular  patriotism  and  persistency  had  re- 
sisted the  Edict  of  Restitution,  was  now  suf- 
fering a  siege  at  the  hands  of  Tilly  and 
Gottfried  Heiurich  Pappenheim,  the  latter 
of  whom,  from  being  a  regimental  commander 
in  1623,  had  risen  to  a  rank  next  to  that  of 
the  commander-in-chief.  In  undertaking  the 
relief  of  the  place,  Gustavus  demanded  of 
John  George  of  Saxony  the  privilege  of 
marching  through  his  electorate ;  but  that 
cowardly  prince — though  he  was  one  of  those 
most  interested  in  the  success  of  the  Swedes — 
refused  to  grant  them  free  passage. 

The  garrison  of  Magdeburg  amounted  to  no 
more  than  twenty-three  hundred  soldiers  and 
a  militia  force  of  five  thousand  men.  Tilly's 
army,  at  this  time,  numbered  thirty  thousand ; 
and  yet  against  this  overwhelming  array  of 
veterans,  the  city  held  out  for  more  than  a 
month.  In  May  of  1631,  however,  the  place 
was  carried  by  storm.  A  scene  then  ensued 
which,  by  the  common  consent  of  historians, 
has  been  enrolled  among  the  most  barbarous, 
not  to  say  infernal,  acts  in  the  annals  of  the 
world.  The  Imperial  soldiers,  already  well 
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educated  in  all  the  method.-  of  brutality,  were 
turned  loose  ID  tukc  their  fill  oul  of  the  rap- 
tured city.  Nothing  was  spared  from  their 
lust  and  fury.  Whatever  could  lie  united  by 
lire  ami  the  .-word  sink  into  blood  and  ashes. 
It  is  e.-tiniated  that  thirty  tliou.-and  of  the 
citizens  were  butchered  without  nn-rey.  The 
di-pateh  of  the,  accomplished  Tilly  to  the  Kni- 
jn-ror  irave  this  account  of  the  capture:  "Since 
the  fall  of  Troy  and  Jerusalem,  such  a  victory 
has  never  been  seen;  and  1  am  sincerely  .-orry 
that  the  ladies  of  your  Imperial  family  coukl 
not  have  been  proent  ;w  spectators!" 

As  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  fall  of  Mag- 
deburg, the  elector  of  Brandenburg  ordered 
Gustavus  to  give  up  Spandau,  and  retire  from 
his  principality.  This  demand  was  such  an 
outrage  to  the  cause  of  German  Protestantism 
that  the  Swedish  kinjr,  instead  of  obeying  the 
mandate,  planted  his  cannon  before  Berlin, 
and  was  about  to  bombard  the  city.  This 
action  had  the  desired  effect  on  the  elector, 
and  he  gladly  opened  his  fortresses  to  Gus- 
tavus. He  was  also  obliged  to  contribute 
thirty  thousand  dollars  a  month  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  war,  and  by  means  of  this  levy 
the  Protestant  army  was  rapidly  recruited; 
nor  was  it  long  until  the  Imperial  authority 
in  Mecklenburg  was  overthrown,  as  it  had 
been  already  in  Pomcrania.  An  attack  made 
by  Tilly  upon  the  Swedish  camp  was  repulsed 
with  severe  losses. 

The  effect  of  these  successes  on  the  part  of 
Gustavus  was  to  draw  to  his  banners  a  more 
efficient  support.  The  first  of  the  German 
Protestant  princes  to  ally  himself  openly  and 
actively  with  the  Swede  was  Landgrave  Will- 
iam of  Hesse  Cassel.  Afterwards  the  slug- 
gish John  George  of  Saxony  lent  such  aid  as 
might  be  evoked  from  his  helplessness.  In 
the  progress  of  the  next  campaign  Tilly  took 
possession  of  Halle,  Naumburg,  and  at  last 
captured  Leipsic  after  a  four  days'  bombard- 
ment. This  last  movement  brought  the  Im- 
perialists face  to  face  with  the  Swedish  army, 
now  increased  to  thirty-five  thousand  men. 

On  the  7th  of  September,  lti:'.1,  the  great  ad- 
versaries met  before  Leipsic.  Here  was  fought 
the  first  decisive  battle  of  the  war,  and  here 
the  Imperial  dwarf,  who  would  fain  have  had 
the  tender-hearted  ladies  of  the  court  witness 
the  butchery  of  Madgeburg,  first  felt  the 


weight  of  the  terrible  hand  which  the  "Snow 
Kin;;" — so  named  in  irony  by  the  Kmperor 
n  his  coining'  into  ( iermain  Ic  uimlit 
melt  at  won  at  tlte  s[triiuj  arrived — was  wont  to 
la\  ..n  the  fbM  of  I'n.t.  -taut  liU-rlv.  Finding 
himself  deficient  in  arms,  <instavu>  di-tribu- 
ted  his  musketeers  among  the  cavalrv  and  pike- 
meu.  The  right  wing  was  placed  under  com- 
mand of  the  courageous  Banner;  the  left,  in 
charge  of  Marshal  Horn.  On  the  Imperialist 
side,  Tilly  commanded  the  ri^ht,  and  I'appen- 
heim  the  left.  " God  with  us?"  shouted  the 
Swedes  as  they  went  into  the  conflict,  and  "Jesu 
Maria  !"  answered  the  Imperialists.  The  Snow 
Kin};  flamed  like  Ca>t<»r  in  the  buttle.  His 
stalwart  form,  white  hat,  and  green  plume 
were  seen  passing  rapidly  before  his  lines,  the 
very  impersonation  of  war.  As  the  fight  be- 
gan to  rage,  the  Saxons  under  Mar-hal  Horn 
gave  way  before  the  almost  invincible  Tilly. 
But  on  the  other  side  of  the  field  the  Imperi- 
alists under  Pappeuheim  were  repelled  and 
turned  to  flight  by  the  charge  of  Gustavus. 
In  this  part  of  the  battle  Tilly's  cannon  were 
captured  by  the  Swedes  and  turned  upon  him- 
self. This  event  decided  i|l(.  conflict.  The 
forces  of  Tilly  were  thrown  into  confusion  and 
driven  in  a  rout  from  the  field.  He  himself 
was  severely  wounded,  and  only  escaped  death 
or  capture  by  being  borne  along  with  the  tide 
of  fugitives.  On  reaching  Halle  he  found 
himself  surrounded  by  only  a  few  hundred 
followers,  survivors  of  the  wreck  of  his  veteran 
army. 

The  German  Protestants  were  now  ready  to 
hail  (iii-tavus  as  a  deliverer.  Foremost  among 
those  who  now  supported  the  victorious  Swede, 
was  the  valorous  and  able  Duke  Bcruhard  of 
Saxe- Weimar.  Even  John  George  of  Saxony 
was  galvanized  into  some  show  of  life.  With 
reluctance,  however,  he  undertook  a  campaign 
into  Bohemia  in  aid  of  the  oppressed  Protest- 
ants of  that  country.  As  to  Gustavus  he  now 
took  up  his  triumphant  march  to  the  Rhine. 
Vainly  did  Tilly,  now  recovering  from  his 
wound,  and  rallying  hi-  shattered  forces,  at- 
tempt  to  check  the  progress  of  his  adversary. 
(instavn-  captured  Wiirzburg,  defeated  an 
army  of  seventeen  thousand  men  brought  out 
airainst  him  by  Charles,  duke  of  Lorraine,  took 
the  city  of  Frankfort  and  made  it  his  head- 
quarters for  the  winter.  Here  he  gave  his 
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army  some  months  of  needed  rest  and  matured 
his  plans  for  the  future. 

Great  was  the  contrast  afforded  by  the  cou- 


duct  of  Gustavus  and  that  of  the  Imperialist 
generals.  The  Swede  permitted  no  act  of 
brutality  to  stain  the  record  of  his  victories. 


ASSASSINATION  OF  MARSHAL  ITANCRE. 
Drawn  by  A.  de  Neuville. 
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The  rights  of  the  Catholics,  even  of  tin-  Cath- 
olic  princes  who  hud  been  partwipes  criiuini.< 
in  all  tlir  horrors  nf  barbarous  warfare,  wen- 
dulv  respected.  Si i  -i.:i(  was  the  influence 
and  conseiiiient  popularity  thus  gained  by 
Gustavus  that  the  vision  of  the  Imperial 
crown  ro.-e  !» 'fore  him,  and  he  was  encouraged 
both  by  his  own  ambitions  ami  the  RggeitioiU 
of  others  to  undertake  the  wre.-tinir  of  the 
scepter  from  Ferdinand.  Especially  did 
Queen  Kleanor,  who  joined  him  at  Frankfurt 
and  contributed  not  a  little  by  her  prcM-nee 
to  the  elegance  of  the  camp-like  court  which 
he  there  established,  exert  herself  to  secure  a 
transfer  of  the  allegiance  of  the  German 
princes  to  her  lord. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  shadow  of 
the  coming  ascendency  ;>f  Gustavus,  falling 
across  the  borders  of  France,  began  to  excite 
the  anxiety  of  that  remarkable  statesman  and 
diplomatist,  Armand  .lean  Duplessis,  CARDI- 
NAL Kn  111:1.11:1.  Born  in  Paris,  in  1 
educated  for  the  profession  of  arms,  becoming 
in  his  youth  Marquis  of  Chillon,  he  changed 
his  purpose,  and  determined  to  enter  the 
Church.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  was 
consecrated  bishop.  Soon  afterwards  he  be- 
came a  favorite  of  Maria  de  Medici,  and  was 
by  her  and  by  the  famous  Marshal  D'Ancre, 
at  that  time  prime  minister  of  France,  intro- 
duced to  public  favor  at  the  court.  He  be- 
came first  almoner  of  the  Queen  Mother,  and 
then  secretary  of  state.  Already  he  appeared 
to  be  on  the  high-road  to  great  distinction, 
not  only  in  France,  but  throughout  Europe. 
In  I(il7  the  way  was  still  further  opened  for 
his  rise  to  power  by  the  assassination  of  Mar- 
shal D'Ancre.  Against  that  powerful  minis- 
ter and  favorite  a  conspiracy  was  formed;  inn- 
was  the  suspicion  wanting  that  Louis  XIII. 
was  himself  at  the  bottom  of  the  plot.  On 
the  24th  of  April,  1017,  the  assis.-ins,  under 
the  lead  of  an  ingrate  named  De  Liiynes,  whom 
D'Ancre  had  raised  to  influence,  attacked  tin- 
Marshal  in  the  street  before  the  Louvre,  and 
shot  him  to  the  death.  "Thanks  to  yon,  M.  - 
sieurs,"  said  Louis  XIII.,  looking  down  from 
a  window  at  the  tragedy,  "now  1  am  the 
king."  For  a  while  Kiehelieu  sought  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation  between  the  French 
monarch  and  his  mother,  Maria  de  Medici ; 
but  the  effort  was  abortive.  Kiehelieu,  in- 

• 


•  i>.<l,  was  banished  fora  season,  first  to  Lu- 
con  and  afterwards  to  Avignon.  While  in  re- 
tirement he  devoted  him-elf  to  studv  and  the 
composition  of  religious  book.-.  Finally  Maria 
de  Mediei  was  recalled  to  court,  ami  in  }W2 
Kiehelieu  became  prime  minister  of  France. 
He  received  the  cardinal's  hat  ;  In-calm:  all- 
powerful  in  the  state;  undertook  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  French  nobility  to  a  place  ".-really 
interior  to  the  king;  and  adopted  that  [>olicy 
of  statecraft  which  he  followed  inviterat.lv 
through  life  of  destroying  the  prc-tigo  of  the 
<  Mi-man  F.mpire  and  the  elevation  of  France 
to  the  front  rank  among  the  western  p«v.  r-. 

In  the  course  of  time  Maria  de  Medici,  be- 
tween whom  and  the  cardinal  a  bitter  enmity 
had  supervened,  sought  to  compa-  hi.-  ruin 
even  by  assassination;  but  the  Queen  Mother 
was  finally  ginned  in  her  own  plot.  In  the 
year  1631,  when  Richelieu  hail  IH-CII  made  a 
duke  and  peer  of  France,  two  of  Maria's  fa- 
vorites, Gaston  of  Orleans  and  Henry  of  Mont- 
morency,  sought  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of 
their  imperious  mistress  by  organizing  a  re- 
bellion  against  the  government.  The  con- 
spiracy came  to  a  crisis  in  the  battle  of  Cas- 
telnaudary,  in  which  the  plotters  were  utterly 
routed,  the  Duke  of  Montmorency  escaping 
from  the  field  only  to  be  taken  and  executed. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  when 
Kielielieu,  after  many  years  of  experience, 
though  he  had  but  recently  given  encourage- 
ment to  the  expedition  of  Gustavus,  began 
to  be  solicitous  lest  the  Lion  of  the  North 
should  become  more  dangerous  t<>  his  own 
dominion  in  Wc«tern  Kuropc  than  was  the 
Kmperor  himself.  He  entered  into  M  -en  t  ne- 
gotiations with  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  with 
the  ulterior  design  of  checking  the  career  of 
Gustavus  in  Germany.  By  the  l>egmiiiug  of 
the  following  year  the  Swedish  king,  who 
had  now  secured  the  firm  supjH>rt  of  the 
Palatinate,  Baden,  and  Wortcmbeig,  |x-reeiv- 
iiiL.' that  Maximilian  could  not  V  drawn  into 
leaLTue  against  the  Knipirc.  but  not  knowing 
that  the  hostility  of  the  latter  had  been  super- 
induced iiy  his  correspondence  with  Richelieu, 
determined  to  make  an  ex|«-dition  into  Ba- 
varia and  compel  a  compliance  which  he  had 
been  unable  to  secure  by  diplomacy. 

Setting  out  from  Frankfort,  Gustavus  came 
to  Nuremberg,  where  he  was  received  with 
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an  excess  of  enthusiasm.  Proceeding  to  Do- 
nauworth  he  expelled  the  forces  of  Maximilian 
and  reinstituted  the  Protestant  worship.  As 


a  matter  of  course  Tilly  now  hurried  to  the 
support  of  Maximilian,  joined  the  army  of 
the  latter  with  his  own,  and  took  up  a  strong 
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position  beyoud  tin-  river  Lech, 
knowledge  nl-  the  inovemi ni.-  of  his  antag- 
onist, Gustavus  marched  against  him  and 
(liti-hi'il  his  C;IMI|I  i'ii  tin-  ue-ieni  bauk  of  the 
river.  On  the  llith  of  April,  lii:>2,  the 
Swedes  began  a  oanaoudfl  across  the  Lech, 
and  for  three  days  poured  upon  the  enemy's 
camp  the  most  destructive  mi^-ile-  wliieh  the 
then  incipient  science  of  war  could  cumiuund. 
Under  cover  of  the  smoke,  and  before  his 
plan  could  be  well  discovered  by  the  Im- 
perialists, the  Swede  ordered  his  army  to  crow 
the  river  and  carry  the  enemy's  camp.  The 
movement  was  executed  with  the  greatest  au- 
dacity. Not  even  the  genius  of  Tilly  and  the 
valor  of  his  veterans  could  withstand  the 
shock,  lie  himself  was  mortally  wounded  and 
his  army  was  utterly  routed  and  dispersed. 
So  far  as  the  life  of  the  merciless  specter, 
who  had  so  long  and  so  successfully  com- 
manded the  soldiers  of  the  Empire,  was  con- 
cerned, the  voice  of  murdered  Protestantism 
crying  from  the  ground  was  at  last  appeased. 
The  dying  Tilly  was  carried  to  Ingolstadt. 
and  there,  after  a  few  days,  he  expired,  being 
then  in  his  seventy-fourth  year. 

After  the  battle  of  the  Lech  the  city  of 
Augsburg  opened  her  gates  to  Gustavus;  but 
in  an  attempt  to  capture  Ingolstadt  he  was  un- 
successful. Soon  afterwards  he  marched  upon 
the  strongly  Catholic  Munich,  which,  though 
unfriendly  to  his  cause,  was  obliged  to  yield 
without  a  conflict.  The  Bavarians,  in  order 
to  save  their  treasures  and  arms  from  I  lie 
conqueror,  had  buried  the  same  in  pits  under 
the  floor  of  the  arsenal;  but  some  one  be- 
trayed the  secret  to  the  Swedes.  "Let  the 
dead  arise,"  said  the  not  unwitty  (Jn-tavus, 
and  thereupon  the  floors  were  torn  up  and  a 
hundred  and  forty  pieces  of  artillery,  together 
with  thirty  thousand  ducats,  were  exhumed 
from  the  pits.  It  was  now  Maximilian's. turn 
to  reap  tin-  whirlwind.  Gladly  would  he  have 
made  peace  with  the  king,  but  the  latter,  de- 
spising his  duplicity,  refused  to  trust  him. 

It  thus  happened  that  in  the  comse  of  two 
campaigns  the  whole  aspect  of  German  all'airs 
was  changed.  The  Catholic  fabric  rocked  to 
its  foundation.  Never  was  monarch  in  a 
greater  strait  than  was  Ferdinand  after  the 
death  of  Tilly  and  the  conquest  of  Bavaria  by 
the  Swedes.  Well  did  the  Emperor  know 


that  on  the,  approach  of  (lu.-iavii-  to  I  lie  l».r- 
ders  of  Au.-triii  the  lon^-Uound  I'mte-taiiti-m 
of  that  country  would  snap  it.-  Ixmd-  ami 
rise  to  welcome  .me  who  came  in  the  name 
of  religion*  freedom. 

In  hi  l-'erdinand  ca-t  about  him  for 

help,  but  help  there  \sa-  n..n,  except  the  in- 
sulted \Vallenstcin.  More  angry  and  haughty 
than  Aehille-,  the  great  duke  had  remained  a 
gratified  witness  of  the  decline  of  the  Imperial 
jxjwer.  From  his  splendid  court  at  /.naim,  in 
Mi'i-avia.  he  still  looked  on  ami  waited.  When 
at  last  an  importunate  message  came  from  the 
Emperor,  asking  him  to  resume  his  pla 
the  head  of  the  army,  he  haughtily  refused  to 
do  so  except  on  conditions  that  would  almost 
have  reversed  the  places  of  himself  and  Fer- 
dinand. At  the  first  the  latter  refused  to 
grant  the  terms  which  the  Duke  of  Friedland 
was  in  a  position  to  exact.  But  it  was  not 
long  until  the  Emperor  was  compelled  to  yield 
to  what  demands  soever  the  now  arrogant  and 
triumphant  Wallenstein  might  see  fit  to  name. 
He  accordingly  consented  to  give  to  that  proud 
potentate  the  two  duchie- ..I  M>  eklenburg  and 
a  portion  of  territory  from  the  estates  of  the 
Hapsburgs  in  Austria.  He  also  agreed  to 
give  him  all  the  provinces  which  he  should 
conquer,  and  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  army. 
All  appointments  were  to  be  made  by  Wallen- 
stein, and  to  all  this  the  Emperor  added  a 
pledge  that  neither  he  nor  his  son  would  at 
any  time  so  much  as  visit  the  Imperial  camp. 

Having  thus  settled  the  preliminaries  ac- 
cording to  his  liking,  Wallenstein  proceeded, 
by  large  bounties  and  the  promise  of  unlimited 
license,  to  raise  and  equip  an  army.  In  the 
short  space  of  three  month*  he  found  him- 
self at  the  head  of  forty  thousand  men.  After 
taking  possession  of  Prague,  lie  waited  for  a 
season  until  necessity  should  compel  Maximil- 
ian of  Bavaria  to  put  the  armies  of  that  king- 
dom al-o  under  hi-  command.  The  event  was 
as  he  had  foreseen,  and  a  Bavarian  army  of 
forty  thousand  was  presently  adde. I  to  his  own. 
With  this  tremendous  force,  completely  at  his 
will,  he  now  proceeded  against  (lii-tavns,  who 
fell  back  to  Nuremburg  and  constructed  a  for- 
tified (amp  around  the  city.  Overtaking  his 
antagonist,  WallcnMein  took  up  his  jxoitioii 
on  the  height  of  Zirndorf.  within  sight  of  the 
Swedish  tents.  It  wa-  now  a  wrestle  of  the 
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giants.  For  nine  weeks  the  two  commanders, 
equally  cautious  and  equally  determined  not 
to  suffer  a  surprise,  watched  each  other  with 
sleepless  vigilance.  At  length  the  supplies  of 
the  Swedes  began  to  fail,  and  Gustavus, 
though  his  army  numbered  but  thirty-five 
thousand  men,  resolved  to  hazard  an  assault. 

He  accordingly  attacked  the  camp  of  Wal- 
lenstein  with  desperate  bravery,  but  was  re- 
pulsed with  a  loss  of  two  thousand  men.  For 
two  weeks  longer  the  maneuvering  continued, 
and  then  Gustavus  withdrew  from  Nurernburg 
and  -began  a  campaign  against  Bavaria.  This 
movement  resulted  as  the  Swede  had  foreseen, 
in  the  division  of  the  Imperial  army.  The 
Bavarians  were  drawn  off  by  Maximilian  to 
protect  their  own  country,  and  Walleustein 
with  his  army  thus  reduced,  marched  first  into 
Francouia  and  then  across  the  Thuringian 
Mountains  into  Saxony.  On  this  march  he 
adopted  his  old  policy  of  devastation  and  pil- 
lage. The  country  withered  in  his  presence. 
The  cowering  John  George  of  Saxony  called 
out  with  more  than  his  wonted  energy  to  Gus- 
tavus for  help.  The  autumn  of  1632  was  al- 
ready far  advanced,  when  the  latter,  turning 
back  from  Bavaria,  arrived  at  Erfurt.  The 
old  home  of  Protestanism  welcomed  him  as  a 
savior.  Touched  with  humility  when  the  com- 
mon people  held  out  to  him  their  hands,  he 
said  with  deep  pathos :  "I  pray  that  the  wrath 
of  the  Almighty  may  not  be  visited  upon  me 
on  account  of  this  idolatry  towards  a  weak 
and  sinful  mortal."  It  appears  that  the  king 
had  a  presentiment  of  some  impending  fate.  In 
taking  leave  of  his  wife  at  Erfurt,  he  expressed 
a  belief  that  he  should  never  see  her  again. 

For  a  time  he  and  Wallenstein  again  ma- 
neuvered, and  then  Gustavus  planted  himself  at 
Naumburg  to  await  the  action  of  his  antago- 
nist. Wallenstein,  believing  that  the  cam- 
paign was  ended  for  the  season,  began  to 
make  preparations  for  the  winter,  and  dis- 
patched Pappenheim  with  ten  thousand  men 
to  take  a  position  in  Westphalia.  As  soon  as 
he  perceived  the  Imperial  army  thus  reduced 
to  a  proportion  less  overwhelming  than  pre- 
viously, Gustavus  resolved  to  place  all  on  the 
hazard  of  battle.  Accordingly  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  6th  of  November  he  marched  to 
the  attack  of  his  terrible  adversary  in  the 
plain  of  Liitzen,  between  Naumburg  and  Leip- 


sic.  The  forces  of  Wallenstein  numbered 
twenty-five  thousand  men,  and  the  Swedes 
about  twenty  thousand.  As  for  the  latter, 
they  went  into  battle  to  conquer  or  to  die.  In 
beginning  the  fight,  the  whole  army  began  to 
chant  the  hymn  of  Luther, 

"  Em  feste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott,"  ' 

and  then  charged  with  irresistible  fury. 
After  several  hours  of  desperate  fighting,  the 
left  wing  of  Wallensteiu's  army  was  crushed 
by  the  onset  of  the  Swedes.  The  artillery  of 
the  Imperialists  was  captured  and  turned  upon 
themselves;  but  Wallenstein  rallied  his  vet- 
erans, retook  his  cannon,  and  threw  the  forces 
of  Gustavus  into  confusion.  In  making  the 
counter-charge  the  steed  of  the  Swedish  king — 
such  was  his  momentum — carried  his  master 
into  the  enemy's  lines,  and  before  he  could  re- 
gain his  place,  a  shot  from  the  Imperialist  side 
shattered  Gustavus's  left  arm ;  but  he  re- 
tained his  seat  in  the  saddle  and  continued 
to  direct  the  movements  of  his  men.  At 
length,  however,  he  was  struck  in  the  breast 
with  another  ball,  and  reeled  heavily  to  the 
earth.  A  moment  later  the  Swedes  beheld 
the  well-known  charger,  streaked  with  the 
blood  of  their  beloved  king,  flying  wildly 
about  the  field,  feeling  no  longer  the  guidance 
of  the  master  hand.  Duke  Beruhard,  of  Saxe- 
Weimar,  immediately  assumed  command,  and 
the  battle  raged  more  furiously  than  ever. 
The  Swedes  now  added  vengeance  to  the  other 
fiery  motives  which  had  impelled  them  to  the 
fight.  While  the  struggle  was  still  at  its 
height,  Pappenheim,  for  whom  Wallenstein 
had  sent  a  hurried  message  the  day  before, 
arrived  on  the  field,  and  threw  the  whole 
weight  of  his  division  upon  the  Swedes.  The 
latter  fell  back  under  his  assault,  but  not 
until  they  had  given  him  a  mortal  wound. 

By  the  fall  of  their  leader  the  Imperialists 
were  in  turn  thrown  into  confusion,  and  the 
Swedes,  making  a  determined  rally,  recovered 
the  ground  which  had  been  lost.  Night 
settled  on  the  scene  and  the  conflict  ended. 
Though  Wallenstein  had  not  suffered  a  deci- 
sive defeat,  though  Gustavus  Adolphus  was 
no  more,  a  virtual  victory  had  been  won  by 
the  Swedes.  During  the  night  Wallenstein 
retreated  to  Leipsic,  leaving  all  his  artillery 

1  Our  God,  He  is  a  Tower  of  strength. 
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and  colors  mi  the  t'n-lil.  But  all  the  trophies 
of  battle  could  illy  repay  the  Swedes  lor  the 
loss  of  him  who  had  been  the  .-.mil  of  tin  war. 


body  of  (.MM:IVU>,  -pl.-ndid  <-Ven  in  iu 
mutilation,  was  found  buried  un.l.T  a  ln-aji  of 
dead,  stripin'd  of  clotliin-  and  trani|.lcd  by 
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the  hoofs  of  horses.  The  great  king,  to  whom 
history  will  ever  award  the  palm  of  being  the 
hero  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  was  dead ; 
but,  like  Samson,  he  had  given  to  the  Im- 
perial Philistines,  in  the  hour  of  his  death,  a 
wound  from  which  they  never  fully  recovered. 
The  crippled  Wallenstein,  with  many  a  back- 
ward, baleful  glance,  dragged  himself  off  into 
Bohemia,  where  he  let  loose  his  disappointed 
rage  upon  his  own  soldiers ! 

The  Protestant  princes  were  thrown  into 
great  confusion  by  the  death  of  the  Swedish 
king.  It  was  decided  by  Oxenstiern,  chan- 
cellor of  Sweden,  to  continue  the  war;  and 
since  no  other  of  sufficient  eminence  presented 
himself  as  a  leader,  he  was  accepted  as  the  head 
of  the  Protestant  Union.  In  the  spring  of 
1633,  a  convention  of  the  princes  was  held  at 
Heilbronn,  and  the  Suabians,  Fraucouians, 
and  people  of  the  Rhine  provinces  joined  their 
fortunes  with  those  of  the  new  alliance.  Duke 
Bernhard  and  Marshal  Horn  were  continued 
in  command  of  the  army.  As  for  Saxony  and 
Brandenburg,  they  at  first  held  aloof,  but 
•were  presently  induced  by  Richelieu's  ambas- 
sador, who  attended  the  meeting  at  Heilbronn, 
to  lend  their  aid  to  the  Protestants  aud  to  pay 
a  hundred  thousand  dollars  each  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  war. 

In  the  next  campaigns,  the  armies  of  Bern- 
hard  aud  Horn  were  almost  uniformly  success- 
ful. The  Landgrave  of  Hesse  and  George  of 
Brunswick  restored  the  Protestant  authority  in 
all  Westphalia.  Bernhard  achieved  a  like  suc- 
cess in  Saxony  and  Silesia,  and  Marshal  Horn 
in  Alsatia.  In  May  of  this  year,  however,  the 
sullen  Wallenstein,  now  more  inscrutable  than 
ever,  left  Prague  and  entered  Silesia.  Here, 
in  a  short  time,  by  superior  generalship,  he 
gained  the  upper  hand  of  Count  Arnheim, 
the  Protestant  commander,  and  might  have 
destroyed  his  army.  But  Wallenstein  was 
wholly  absorbed  in  his  own  ambitious  schemes, 
and  refused  to  press  his  advantage.  He  made 
an  armistice  with  Arnheim,  and  opened  a  cor- 
respondence through  the  French  embassador 
with  Richelieu.  It  appears  that  the  outline 
of  this  intrigue  embraced  the  abandonment 
of  the  Catholic  and  Imperial  cause  by  Wall- 
enstein, and  his  own  elevation  to  the  crown 
of  Bohemia.  So  far  as  France  was  concerned, 
this  project  had  the  hearty  approval  of  the 


court;  but  the  shrewd  Oxenstiern,  with  a  bet- 
ter appreciation  of  the  character  of  Wallen- 
stein,  refused  to  be  a  party  to  the  compact. 
For  he  knew  that  the  Duke  of  Friedland 
could  be  trusted  in  nothing.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  Wallenstein  ever  seriously  contem- 
plated going  over  to  the  Protestants;  but  it 
suited  his  purpose  and  character  to  entertain 
their  overtures.  Nor  was  he  anxious  that  the 
rumor  of  these  proceedings  should  be  kept 
from  Ferdinand.  The  latter  was  now  in  a 
condition  bordering  on  despair.  Attempt  a 
second  deposition  of  Wallenstein  he  durst  not. 
At  last  it  occurred  to  him  to  bring  a  Spanish 
army  to  the  support  of  his  cause,  and  to  with- 
hold the  command  of  the  same  from  Wallen- 
stein. Ferdinand  even  went  so  far  as  to  order 
the  duke  to  send  six  thousand  of  his  best  cav- 
alry to  reinforce  the  Spanish  army.  It  was 
this  order  that  precipitated  the  final  break  be- 
tween the  duke  and  the  Emperor. 

Wallenstein,  perceiving  that  Ferdinand's 
design  was  first  to  weaken  and  then  destroy 
him,  resolved  to  anticipate  the  movement  of 
his  enemies.  He  accordingly  took  into  his 
confidence  certain  of  his  leading  generals, 
and  to  them  made  known  his  purpose  not 
to  obey  the  Imperial  mandate.  Having  thus 
secured  a  following,  he  called  a  council  of 
war,  and  to  that  body  made  known  the  con- 
tents of  the  order  which  he  had  received. 
He  also  declared  his  purpose  at  once  to  re- 
sign the  command  of  the  army.  This  action 
on  his  part,  if  taken,  the  officers  well  knew 
would  put  an  end '  to  their  own  career  of 
blood,  lust,  and  plunder.  The  spirit  of  the 
assembly  was  excited  by  those  who  were  in 
the  General's  secrets,  and  at  a  great  banquet  on 
the  following  day  all  the  leaders  to  the  num- 
ber of  forty-two  signed  a  compact  that  they 
would  stand  by  Wallenstein  to  the  last. 

Among  the  conspirators,  however,  was  a 
traitor  to  the  traitors.  General  Ottavio  Pic- 
colomini  revealed  the  whole  transaction  to  the 
Emperor.  The  latter  at  once  issued  an  order 
transferring  the  command  of  the  army  to  Gen- 
eral Gallas,  who,  though  a  signer  of  the  pledge 
to  Wallenstein,  was  at  heart  with  Ferdinand. 
A  second  Imperial  edict  commanded  the  seizure 
of  the  Generals  Terzky  and  Illo,  who  were 
Wallenstein's  chief  supporters  in  the  camp.  It 
now  became  a  question  whether  the  intrigue 
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of  Wallenstein  or  the  counter-intrigue  of  tin1 
Emperor  \v<nilil  prevail.  The  ilukc  cnliTiil 
into  hurried  negotiation!  with  Bernhard ;  l)iit 
before  he  could  complete  his  arranireinen: 
going  over  openly  to  th<-  Protestants,  (icncral 
Gallas  and  otlior  friends  of  the  Kmperor  suc- 
ceeded in  winning  hack  a  large  part  of  the  dis- 
loyal arniv.  A  few  thousanil  remained  faith- 
ful to  Wallenstein,  and  with  these  he  set  out 
to  join  Duke  Bern  hard.  In  the  latter  part  of 
February,  1634,  he  reached  the  frontier  of 
Bohemia,  and  panned  at  the  town  of  Kg.  r. 

Here  in  his  own  camp  an  underplot  was 
formed  by  an  Irish  colonel  named  Butler  and 
two  Scots — Gordon  and  Leslie — to  end  the 
drama  by  the  murder  of  Wallen.-tein  and  his 
associates.  The  con-piracy  involved  the  invi- 
tation of  Wallenstein,  his  brothers- in  -  law, 
Kinsky  and  Terzky,  and  the  '  General  lllo  to  a 
banquet,  where  the  deed  was  to  be  done.  The 
duke,  however,  ou  account  of  being  indisposed 
did  not  accept  the  invitation,  but  remained  at 
the  Burgomaster's  house  where  he  was  lodging. 
When  the  banqueters  were  assembled,  Gordon 
and  Leslie  gave  the  signal  by  putting  out  the 
lights,  and  a  body  of  armed  assassins,  rushing 
into  the  hall,  butchered  the  three  victims  in 
cold  blood.  A  certain  Captain  Devereux, 
with  a  company  of  six  soldiers,  then  hurried 
to  the  Burgomaster's  house,  entered  by  force, 
cut  down  Wallensteiu's  servant,  and  burst  into 
the  bed-chamber  of  the  duke.  There  he  lay. 
His  stars  had  at  last  conspired  against  him, 
and  the  hour  of  his  fate  had  struck  in  the 
heavens.  He  perceived  at  a  glance  that  his 
time  had  come.  Half-arising  from  his  couch, 
but  with  no  sign  of  trepidation,  he  received 
the  death-stab  in  his  breast;  and  all  that  was 
mortal  of  Albrecht  von  Wallenstein  lay  still 
and  breathless. 

If  we  may  believe  what  is  reported,  Ferdi- 
nand wept  when  he  heard  of  Wallenstein's 
assassination.  But  he  took  good  care  that  the 
murderers  Butler  and  Leslie  should  be  made 
counts,  and  be  splendidly  rewarded  !  As  t,> 
the  estates  of  the  dnko,  the  same  were  divided 
among  the  leading  officers  of  the  Imperial  army. 

The  command  of  the  Emperor's  forces  \\a< 
now  devolved  upon  Archduke  Ferdinand, 
though  the  real  direction  of  military  affairs 
was  intrusted  to  General  Gallas.  The  latter. 
in  16:54,  marched  upon  Ratisbon,  and  captured 


the  city.  The  several  divisions  of  the  Impe- 
rialists wen-  then  united,  and  Donauworlh  was 
retaken.  Nordlingen  was  besieged,  ami  B<  rn- 
hard  and  Horn,  havinir  united  their  force*, 
risked  a  battle  in  the  hope  of  saving  the  place 
from  rapture.  But  they  were  terrihlv  ih  i 
with  a  loss  of  twelve  thousand  in  killed  ami 
wounded,  and  six  thousand  pri-mirr.-.  Mar- 
shal Horn  was  among  the  captured.  The  vic- 
tory was  such  that  the  Imperialists  wen-  en- 
abled to  lay  waste  the  country  of  Wnrtemberg 
after  their  manner  in  the  rarlv  vcars  of  the 
war.  To  the  Protestant-  the  effect  was  disas- 
trous in  the  last  d.  Oxffl  liern.  who  at 
this  time  was  holding  a  conference  with  his 
(iertiian  allies  at  Frankfort,  suddenly  found 
him-elf  without  support  ;  for  the  prince.-,  each 
anxious  to  save  himself,  abandoned  the  cause; 
so  that  in  a  short  time  only  Hes^-Cassel, 
Wurtemberg,  and  Baden  remained  in  alliance 
with  the  Swedes. 

As  the  best  thing  to  be  done  in  the  emer- 
gency, Oxenstiern  turned  to  France.  It  had 
now  become  the  settled  |x>licy  of  Louis  XIII. 
and  Richelieu  to  weaken  the  House  of  Haps- 
burg  by  giving  aid  to  its  enemies.  These  en- 
emies were  Protestants,  but  the  French  minis- 
ter had  long  since  learned  to  make  his  religion 
do  service  to  his  politics.  The  underhand 
methods  hitherto  employed  were  now  aban- 
doned, and  in  answer  to  the  appeal  of  the 
Swedish  Chancellor  a  contingent  of  French 
troops  was  sent  to  aid  the  enemies  of  the  Em- 
pire. One  of  the  first  results  of  this  action  on 
the  part  of  France  was  the  conclusion  of  a 
separate  peace  between  John  George  of  Sax- 
ony and  the  Emperor;  for  the  former,  per- 
ceiving the  advantage  which  was  given  by 
French  interference,  sought  to  .secure  hiii. 
in  authority,  whatever  might  become  of  the 
other  Protestant  princes.  They,  however,  for 
the  most  part  followed  the  example  of  Saxony. 
Brandenburg,  Mecklenburg,  Brunswick,  An- 
halt,  and  many  of  the  free  cities,  concluded  a 
peace  with  Ferdinand.  Only  the  Palatinate 
of  the  Rhine  and  Wiirtemberg  held  faithfully 
to  the  alliance  with  the  Swede-. 

The  Emperor,  in  concluding  this  peace 
with  his  subjects,  took  care  to  have  in  each 
treaty  a  clau-e  inserted  by  which  the  province 
making  it  agreed  to  join  itc  forces  with  those 
of  the  Empire  to  enforce  the  compact  Such 
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was  the  strauge  complication  in  the  religious 
affairs  of  Germany  that  this  provision,  which 
seeiwd  to  be  iii  the  interest  of  peace,  was  re- 
ally in  the  interest  of  war.  The  general  effect 
of  the  measure  was  to  bring  the  Catholics  and 
German  Lutherans  into  a  league  against  the 
Swedes  and  the  German  Calvinists. 


RICHELIEU. 


In  this  movement  of  the  German  princes 
to  sell  their  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage, 
Duke  Bernhard  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse 
Cassel  would  take  no  part.  In  general,  the 
Swedes  and  the  Protestants  of  Southern  Ger- 
many held  fast  to  their  integrity.  John  George 
of  Saxony  they  heartily  despised.  Nor  could 
any  effort  of  the  compromising  party  induce 


them  to  accede  to  the  treaty  of  Prague.  Ferdi- 
nand exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  seduce 
those  who  held  out  against  him.  He  offered  Swe- 
den three  and  a-half  millions  of  florins  and  Bern- 
hard  a  principality  in  Franconia  if  they  would 
become  parties  to  the  treaty  ;  but  neither  would 
accept  the  bait.  On  the  contrary,  Bernhard  put 

himself  at  the 
head  of  twelve 
thousand  French 
soldiers,  and  made 
a  successful  expe- 
dition into  Alsa- 
tia  ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  Ban- 
ner led  a  Swedish 
army  against  the 
Saxons,  and  in- 
flicted on  them 
several  severe  de- 
feats. At  length 
the  Imperialists 
gained  the  upper 
hand  of  Bernhard 
in  Alsatia,  and 
the  latter  went  to 
Paris  to  secure  ad- 
ditional aid.  But 
the  victories  of 
Banner  more  than 
counterbalanced 
the  successes  of 
the  Emperor's 
army.  The  cam- 
paigns of  1636  and 
1637  were  waged 
with  all  the  fe- 
rocity and  blood- 
thirstiness  of  the 
earlier  years  of 
the  war.  Many 
parts  of  the  coun- 
try were  utterly 
ruined  by  the  de- 
vastations of  a  lawless  soldiery,  and  pestilence 
and  famine  came  in  to  consume  the  residue. 

In  the  mean  time  the  mission  of  Bernhard 
to  the  French  capital  had  proved  successful. 
The  duke  was  made  a  Marshal  of  France, 
and  Louis  XIII.  agreed  to  make  an  annual 
contribution  of  four  millions  of  livres  for  the 
support  of  the  army  in  Germany.  This 
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policy  was  adopted  at  tin-  I-'n-iu-li  court  by  the 
influence  of  liichclicu,  whose  life,  since  his 
first  accession  to  power  in  l('r_M,  had  IK-CII  the 
epitome  of  the  history  of  France.  .Never  had 
a  minister  of  stale  a  more  absolute  sway  ovi-r 
the  destinies  of  a  nation  than  had  tin-  great 
cardinal  in  whoso  hands  nearly  all  the  afliiirs 
of  the  kingdom  wore  as  wax.  lie  it  was  who 
determined  the  major  conditions  of  the  treaty 
concluded  at  Katisbon  in  1630.  At  this  epoch 
in  his  career  he  had  taken  into  his  confidence 
and  service  a  certain  ecclesiastic  named  Fran- 
cis du  Tromlilay,  better  known  by  his  title  of 
Father  Joseph.  This  monkish  dignitary  be- 
came the  chief  adviser  of  the  chief  adviser 
of  France.  Between  him  and  the  cardinal 
the  most  momentous  questions  of  international 
policy  were  discussed  and  decided.  Striking 
indeed  was  the  picture  of  Richelieu  in  his 
cabinet  listening  with  downcast  head  to  the 
reading  by  Father  Joseph  of  those  documents 
and  papers  of  state  which  concerned  the  diplo- 
macy of  all  the  European  kingdoms. 

By  the  close  of  the  year  1637,  Banner 
had  been  beaten  in  several  contests  and 
driven  back  to  the  coast  of  the  Baltic, 
while  Bernhard  had  restored  the  fortunes  of 
the  Protestants  in  Alsatia  by  a  decisive  vic- 
tory over  the  Imperialists.  The  elector  of 
Brandenburg  had  in  the  mean  time  been  so 
weakened  that  he  was  obliged  to  surrender  the 
greater  part  of  his  rights  as  a  prince  to  the 
Empire. 

In  February  of  this  year  Ferdinand  II. 
died.  It  has  been  estimated  that  this  benign 
Christian  sovereign  went  into  the  world  of 
spirits  with  the  blood  of  ten  millions  of  peo- 
ple on  his  soul.  Those  who  would  apologize 
for  his  crimes  have  sought  to  throw  the  blame 
for  the  horrors  of  his  reign  on  the  Jesuits, 
who  had  poisoned  his  youth  and  by  their 
machinations  and  intrigues  were  the  large-a 
influence  in  shaping  the  policy  of  his  man- 
hood. In  the  whole  history  of  the  German 
race  no  other  sovereign  ever  contributed  so 
largely  to  the  woes  of  the  people.  Not  the 
least  of  the  curses  which  he  inflicted  upon  the 
world  was  a  son  like  unto  himself,  who,  with 
the  title  of  FERDINAND  III. ,  now  succeeded  to 
the  Imperial  dignity. 

In  Alsatia  all  the  country  except  the  fort- 
ress of  Breisach  had  surrendered  to  Duke  Bern- 


hard,  anil  that  striniL'hold  wasclosely  besieged. 
One  Imperial  army  after  another  was  sent  to 
the  relief  of  the  fortress  onlv  to  be  del- 
by  the  Protestants.  At  la.-t,  in  lti.>.  Ilivi-aeh 
sill-rendered.  \Vlnii  the  fortress  was  tak.n. 
Louis  XIII.  demanded  that  the  same  should 
be  .-urrendered  to  him.  and  on  the  refusal  of 
the  duke  to  give  over  his  comjtie-t,  the  French 
kin;;  declined  to  lend  him  further  assistance. 
Hereupon  IWnhard  declared  his  purpose  to 
carry  on  the  war  alone;  nor  did  his  military 
abilities  seem  incommensurate  with  such  an 
undertaking.  So  great  was  his  popularity  that 
thousands  flocked  to  his  standard,  and  bv  the 
summer  of  1639  he  found  himself  ready  to 
renew  hostilities.  In  July  of  this  year,  how- 
ever, the  duke  suddenly  sickened  and  died ; 
nor  was  the  suspicion  wanting  that  he  had 
been  poisoned  by  a  secret  agent  of  France. 
After  his  death  a  French  army  immediately 
proceeded  into  Alsatia  and  took  possession  of 
the  country. 

Before  these  events,  however,  the  success 
of  Bernhard  had  compelled  the  Imperialists  to 
withdraw  a  part  of  their  forces  from  Northern 
Germany,  and  Banner  was  thus  enabled  again 
to  take  the  offensive.  In  1638  he  made  suc- 
cessful expeditions  into  Brandenburg,  Saxony, 
and  Bohemia.  Nor  was  the  kind  of  warfare 
which  he  adopted  any  more  creditable  to  the 
age  or  to  himself  than  had  been  the  brutal 
methods  of  Tilly  and  Wallenstein.  In  the 
campaign  of  1639  Banner  was  defeated  before 
Prague  by  the  Archduke  Leopold,  brother  of 
the  Emperor.  But  his  overthrow  was  indeci- 
sive, and,  lulling  back  into  Thiiringia,  he  was 
soon  reinforced  by  new  bodies  of  troops  from 
Hesse-Cassel  and  France. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  which  had 
now  supervened  in  the  Empire  that  Ferdinand 
111.,  whose  chief  virtue  was  a  disposition  some- 
what more  placable  than  that  of  his  father, 
was  constrained  to  call  together  the  National 
Diet.  That  body  convened  at  Ratisbou  in  the 
autumn  of  1640.  But  it  appeared  that  the 
assembly  was  as  impotent  as  ever  to  put  an 
end  to  the  horrors  of  the  epoch.  The  Protest- 
ant princes  of  (iennany  united  with  the  Cath- 
olics in  opposing  the  policy  of  Sweden  and 
France,  and  the  delilterations  were  confounded 
by  the  cross-purposes,  jealousies,  and  implaca- 
bility of  the  members.  While  the  useless  pro- 
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ceedings  were  still  dragging  on,  Bauuer  con- 
ceived the  audacious  design  of  marching  upon 
Ratisbon,  and  scooping  up  both  the  Emperor 
and  the  Diet.  With  extraordinary  swiftness 


he  came  by  a  winter  march  as  far  as  the 
Danube,  and  only  a  sudden  thaw  in  the 
river  prevented  him  from  carrying  his  well- 
conceived  purpose  into  execution.  In  May 
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of  the  following  year,  however,  lie  died,  ami 
his  army  fell  to  piece.-.  This  enabled  the 
Imperialists  to  regain  a  portion  of  what  they 
had  lost,  and  again  there  wen-  signs  of  sub- 
mission on  the  jmrt  ot'  the  1'rotestant  prince-. 
As  early  as  Kill,  negotiations  were  under- 
taken for  the  conclusion  of  a  general  peace, 
and  to  that  end  a  congress  was  convened 
in  Hamburg.  Delegates  were  present  from 
France,  Austria,  and  Sweden.  Hut  the  meet- 
ing was  merely  preliminary,  and  no  actual 
measures  of  pacification  were  agreed  upon. 

At  this  juncture,  one  of  the  principal 
forces  which  for  many  years  had  determined 
the  course  of  the  conflict  was  eliminated  by 
the  death  of  Cardinal  Richelieu.  Hi-  policy 
of  humbling  the  House  of  Austria  he  pur- 
sued with  unflagging  purpose  to  the  end  of 
his  life.  Ever  inimical  to  the  Protestants 
of  France,  he  hud  with  inconsistent  cou-is- 
tency  supported  the  Protestant  cause  in  Ger- 
many— this  with  the  obvious  determination 
to  consolidate  all  the  elements  of  nationality 
in  his  own  kingdom,  and  to  di.-traet.  and 
weaken  the  neighboring  states  with  perpet- 
ual discord. 

The  fires  of  Richelieu's  genius  burned  with 
quenchless  brightness  to  the  last  days  of  his 
life.  Within  three  months  of  his  death  he 
had  to  grapple  with  a  dangerous  conspiracy 
headed  by  the  marquis,  Henri  Cinq-Mars--a 
favorite  of  the  king — and  Francis  de  Thou, 
the  royal  librarian.  Cinq-Mars  had  been  raised 
to  public  favor  by  the  influence  of  Richelieu, 
and  was  indebted  to  him  for  a  place  in  the 
government.  Becoming  ambitious,  he  sought 
to  marry  the  beautiful  Maria  de  Gonzaga, 
princess  of  Mantua,  afterwards  queen  of  Po- 
land. But  Richelieu  thwarted  the  favorite's 
purpose,  and  Cinq-Mars  took  a  mortal  offense 
at  the  wrong.  He  drew  around  him  a  com- 
pany of  young  noblemen,  chief  of  whom  was 
De  Thou,  and,  with  the  hope  of  hurling  tin- 
cardinal  from  power,  opened  a  treasonable 
correspondence  with  Spain.  But  Richelieu, 
whose  vigilance  no  subtlety  could  escape,  se- 
cured a  copy  of  Cing-Mar-'.-  letter,  and  he 
and  De  Thou  were  sei/.ed.  A  trial  followed, 
and  then  condemnation  and  death.  On  the 
12th  of  September,  KU2.  the  rash  conspira- 
tors were  led  forth  from  their  cell  and  pub- 
licly beheaded  in  Lyons. 
VOL.  11.- 40 


The  great  cardinal  wa-  himself  already  tot- 
tering  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  Gradually 
weakened  by  bodily  infirmity.  In-  wa-  at  la-t 

obliged   to  succumb  to   tin-  com i  foe.      On 

the  4th  day  of  I  )eo  ml»  r,   IHTJ,   h.-  : 

the  struggle,  ami  the  impact  of  his  tremendous 

will  was  felt   no  more  in  the'  alliiirs  of  Kurope. 

In  tin  -a year  with  the  death  of  Riche- 
lieu, the  cail-e  of  the  I'l'ote-lant-  in  (iennaliy 
was  greatly  revived  by  tin-  appearance  in  the 
lield  of  the  noted  Swedi-h  general,  Lennart 
Torsten-on,  c.iimt  of'Ortalo.  At  the  head  of  a 
large  army,  In-  made  his  way  through  Silesia  and 
Bohemia  almost  to  the  Austrian  capital.  II' 
was  already  in  his  old  ,  pit  in  bodv. 

a  sufferer  from  the  gout;  but  the  fires  of  his 
genius  shone  with  inextingni.-lmblc  luster. 
\Vhen  unable  to  walk  or  ride,  he  wa-  borne 
about  the  field  and  camp  on  a  litter,  and 
the  spectacle  of  the  undaunted  old  hero,  thus 
carried  into  their  |.  ;i-piiv.l  the  >. 

i.-h  soldier-  more  than  even    Banner'-  splendid 
appearance   mi   his  war-horse.      Near  the  < 
of   KUl',    Tor-ten-oii    returned    into    Saxony, 
where  he  met  and  utterly  routed  the  arm 
Piccolomini  before  the  walls  of  Leip-ic. 

Following  up  his  success,  the  old  Swede  drov« 

John  (ieorge  completely  out  of  the  elect" 
and  obliged  him  to  seek  shelter  in  Jiohemia. 
But  for  tin-  circumstance  of  a  declaration  of 
war  by  Denmark  against  Sweden,  it  appeared 
probable  that  Ferdinand  would  l>e  obliged  to 
accept  a  peace  on  terms  dictated  by  the  1'rot- 
estant-.  A-  it  was,  Torstenson  was  coni|x-lled 
to  withdraw  from  the  seem-  of  his  victorie-, 
and  make  a  campaign  into  Holstein  and  .hit- 
land.  It  was  not  long,  however,  until  he 
gave  Denmark  good  cause  to  rue  her  folly 
in  ^oii,-  t<.  war.  The  Dani-h  government 
WM  obliged  to  siihserilx-  a  tnatv  higldv  favor- 
able to  Sweden.  Thus  did  the  year  Itij:!  close 
under  conditions  which  promised  final  success 
to  the  Profo-stanls.  In  the  follow  i: 
Toi-sten-on  returned  into  Austria,  driving  the 
Imperiali-t,  llencral  (Jallas,  In-fore  him,  and 
in  March  of  ll'>4-~>.  gained  a  great  victory  over 
his  adversary  in  the  battle  of  Tabor.  So  • 
pletely  were  the  forces  of  the  enemy  • 
thrown,  that  little  further  oppo-ilion  could 
be  offered  to  the  progress  of  tin-  Swede-,  and 
they  quietly  sat  down  before  Vienna.  Hut 
for  the  breaking  out  of  the  plague  in  his 
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army,  which  raged  with  such  violence  as  to 
compel  his  withdrawal  into  Saxony,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  Torstenson  would  have  ended 
the  war  by  the  capture  of  the  Austrian  capital. 


Exhausted  with  fatigue  and  the  accumulating 
ills  of  old  age,  Torstenson  himself  yielded  to 
an  enemy  greater  than  the  Emperor,  and,  dy- 
ing, left  his  command  to  General  Karl  Gustaf 


CINQ-MARS  AND  DE  THOU  LED  TO  EXECUTION. 
Drawn  by  A.  de  Neuville. 
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Wrangel,  l>y  whose  genius  tin-  military  reputa- 
tion of  Sweden   was  fully  sustained. 

Meanwhile,  the  l''ri-iu-li  armies  in  Alsatia 
had,  under  the  command  of  the  great  -Mar- 
shals Turenne  and  (Jonde,  ai-hii-vcd  siicce--,  - 
almost  equal  to  those  of  the  Swedes  in  I 
mia  and  Austria.  Not  only  was  all  Alsutia 
sulxlued,  but  successful  expeditions  were  made 
across  the  Rhiue  into  Baden,  the  J'alatinate, 
and  Wiirtemberg.  In  the  great  battle  of 
Freiburg,  Ttirenne,  after  a  three  days'  con- 
flict, gained  a  victory  over  the  Bavarians 


was  now  completely  broken.      Even   the   un- 
savory John  (icorge  of  Saxony,  mere,  natural 
as  he   w;i.-,    perceived   that    the    master,    whose 
servant  he  had  l>eeii  since  the  treaty  of  I'rague, 
was  no  longer  able  to  protect  his  allies,  01  . 
to  save  himself.     The  elector  accordingly  con- 
cluded a  separate  anni.-tire  with  tin-  Swedes. 
Frederick   William    of   Brandenburg    foil 
the  example.     Thus  stripped   of  the  siipjiort 
of  those  upon  whom  he  had  chiefly  depended, 
the  Kmpcror  found  his  forces  reduced  to  t« 
thousand  men,  with   no   general  to  command 


DEATH  OF  RICHELIEU. 


under  Mercy;  but  in  May  of  the  following 
year,  namely,  1645,  he  was  by  the  same 
enemy  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Mergen- 
theim.  Three  months  later,  however,  being 
reinforced  by  the  army  of  Cond<5,  Turenne 
recovered  his  supremacy  at  Allorslipim.  He 
then  effected  a  junction  with  the  Swedes 
under  Wrangel,  and  gained  two  additional 
victories  at  Laningeu  and  /usmarshansen. 
By  these  successes  the  elector  of  Bavaria  was 
obliged,  in  1647,  to  sign  an  armistice. 

The    military   strength    of   Ferdinand    ILL 


them.  It  was  evident  that  the  end  was  at 
hand— that  the  insane  and  bloody  project,  con- 
ceived in  the  bosom  of  Jesuitism,  and  trans- 
planted to  the  brain  of  Ferdinand  II.,  to  crush 
into  the  earth  the  cause  for  which  Huss  had 
died  and  Luther  had  lived,  was  now  doomed 
to  a  complete  and  everlastiiiL'  di-a]>i>ointment 

True,  the   preliminary  conference  tx 
the  powers  in  1643  had  brought  forth  neither 
leaves  nor  fruit.     At  the  first  it  was  arranged 
that    the   Peace  Congress   should   convene    in 
two   sections.     The  first  was  to   sit  at  Osna- 
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briick,  and  in  that  body  the  ambassadors  of 
the  Emperor  were  to  meet  with  those  of  Swe- 
den as  the  representative  of  the  Protestant 
states,  which  had  been  at  war  with  the  Em- 
pire. The  second  section  was  to  convene  at 
Miinster,  and  there  the  Imperial  delegates  were 
to  discuss  the  conditions  of  peace  with  the  am- 
bassadors of  France  as  the  representative  of 


the  Catholic  powers.1  Having  completed  this 
arrangement,  the  preliminary  conference  ad- 
journed, and  after  two  years,  namely,  in  1645, 
the  Peace  Congresses  assembled  at  Osnabruck 
and  Miinster.  Besides  the  delegates  of  the 


1  Both  Osnabriick  and  Miinster  were  in  West- 
phalia, the  latter  being  the  capital  of  that  prov- 
ince. Hence,  the  treaty  finally  concluded  by  the 
Peace  Congress  is  known  in  history  as  the  TREATY 
OF  WESTPHALIA. 


states  concerned  immediately  in  the  war,  rep- 
resentatives came  from  Spain,  Holland,  Ven- 
ice, Poland,  and  Denmark.  Considerable  time 
was  consumed  in  the  attempted  organization 
of  the  assembly;  for  it  was  an  age  in  which 
rank  was  considered  much  more  important 
than  virtue,  and  the  sorrows  of  a  whole  nation, 
trodden  for  thirty  years  under  the  iron  heel 
of  war,  were  indefinitely 
postponed  in  order  to  con- 
sider the  relative  honor 
and  position  of  the  seats 
which  the  ambassadors  of 
different  states  should  oc- 
cupy in  the  Congress ! 
What  a  satire  on  human- 
ity is  History ! 

The  deliberations  of 
the  Congress  were  yet 
further  retarded  by  the 
fact  that  the  war  still 
continued  with  varying 
successes,  and  now  the 
Catholic,  and  now  the 
Protestant  princes  waited 
for  the  news  of  victory  in 
order  to  strengthen  their 
respective  parties  in  the 
assembly.  Early  in  1648 
Wrangel  succeeded  in 
joining  his  forces  with 
those  of  Turenne.  The 
combined  army  of  Sweden 
and  France  then  swept 
over  Bavaria,  put  down 
all  opposition,  inflicted  a 
bloody  overthrow  on  the 
Imperialists,  and  again 
made  ready  for  an  inva- 
sion of  Austria.  At  the 
same  time  General  Ko- 
nigsmark,  at  the  head  of 
another  Swedish  army,  subjugated  Bohemia, 
stormed  the  city  of  Prague,  and  prepared  to 
join  Wrangel  and  Turenne  in  the  final  descent 
on  Vienna. 

These  movements  brought  matters  to  a  sud- 
den crisis.  Ferdinand  III.  perceived  that  his 
hour  had  come — that  he  must  either  yield  and 
save  a  little,  or  be  obstinate  and  lose  all.  He 
accordingly  sent  hurried  instructions  to  his  am- 
bassadors at  Osnabriick  and  Miinster  to  bring 
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the  deliberations  to  a  close  on  the  l«-t  term- 
which  could  !>e  secured  from  the  triumphant 

Protestant-.        In    accordance    with    this     sudden 

change  <it'  policy,  the  l'i;.\<  i;  ,,!•  \Vi:-TniAi.i  \ 
was  concluded  in  the  City  Hull  of  Osnabruck 
on  the  1'kli  of  October,  luis.  It  was  now 
thirty  years,  live  months  and  one  day  since 
the  Protestant  insurgents  in  Bohemia  had 
Stormed  the  Town  Hall  in  Prague  and  pitched 


lieen  witnessed  since  th.-  Hire  of  barbari-m  ; 
and  even  the  barbarian-,  actual, -.|  a-  they 
WIT.-  by  a  certain  hrutal  In TOJ-IH,  were  lew 
'm-  and  more  ni.Tcifnl  than  the  military 
monster-  who  controlled  the  d.-.-linie-  and  gave 

;.aracter  to  the  Thirty  Year-'  \\'ar. 
It  only  remains  in   the  pn-ent   Chapter  to 
present  an  outline  of  the  conditions  of  |M>aoe. 
The  Treaty  of  \\Ystphalia  provided  tir-t.  that 


11  i.ITIVE  PEASANTS.— THIRTY  YEAKS1  WAlt. 
Drawm  by  H.  VogeL 


the  Emperor's  councilors  headlong  from  the 
windows.  During  this  whole  period  of  devas- 
tation and  woe,  Germany  had  been  converted 
into  a  charnel.  Her  people  had  been  slaugh- 
tered by  hundreds  of  thousands.  Her  towns 
had  been  sacked ;  her  villages  burned ;  her 
flying  peasants  driven  from  home  and  ><-:it- 
tered  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  No  such  atro- 
cious and  heart-rending  butcheries,  slant:! 
burnings,  and  carnivals  of  lieensod  lust  had 


Sweden,  on  giving  up  her  conquests  in  Ger- 
many proper,  should  receive  therefor  Hither 
Pomerania;  the  I.-le  of  Kij^eii,  and  Stettin, 
<iai/,  Damm.  Golnow,  in  Hither  Pomerania; 
the  Isle  of  Wollin  and  a  part  of  the  course  of 
the  Oder;  the  reversion  of  the  rest  of  Pomer- 
ania in  case  the  Hoii-e  of  Urandenhurg  should 
become  extinct;  the  archlii-horic  of  Bremen; 
a  subsidy  of  five  million  rix  dollars  for  the 
Swedish  army,  and  six  hundred  thousand  rix 
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dollars  for  the  government.  Sweden  might 
well  be  contented  with  her  part  of  the  spoils 
and  honors. 

Secondly,  France  was  to  receive  the  bish- 
oprics of  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun  ;  the  town 
Pignerol ;  Breisach  ;  the  landgravate  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Alsace ;  the  Suudgaii ;  the  praefee- 
ture  of  ten  Imperial  towns  in  Alsace,  and  the 
fortress  of  Philipsburg. 

Thirdly,  a  general  amnesty  was  declared 
running  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  war.  A 
restitution  of  all  things  to  the  condition  in 
which  they  were  in  the  year  1624  should  be 
made.  But  in  several  specified  cases,  certain 
territories  were  confirmed  to  those  who  had 
gained  them  during  the  war. 

Fourthly,  the  exiled  House  of  the  Electors 
Palatine  was  given  again  the  lower  Palatinate, 
which  thus  became  the  eighth  electorate  of 
the  Empire. 

Fifthly,  the  independence  of  Switzerland, 
long  recognized  as  a  fact,  was  acknowledged 
as  a  right. 

Sixthly,  the  Diet  of  the  German  Empire 
should  henceforth  have  the  right  of  controll- 
ing by  its  votes  the  conduct  and  policy  of  the 
Emperor. 

Seventhly,  as  to  the  religious  questions 
which  had  been  involved  in  the  conflict:  1. 
The  religious  freedom  guaranteed  by  the 
Treaties  of  Passau  and  Augsburg  was  con- 
firmed to  the  Lutherans  and  extended  to  the 
Calvinists.  2.  The  status  of  all  religious  prop- 
erties should  be  determined  by  the  possession 
thereof  in  January  of  the  normal  year — that 
is,  in  1624.  3.  Holders  of  benefices  should, 
on  changing  their  religion,  vacate  their  prop- 
erty but  retain  their  rank.  4.  A  secular  ruler 
professing  one  faith  and  coming  into  author- 
ity over  a  people  professing  another,  should 
have  the  right  of  his  own  worship,  and  his 
subjects  should  have  theirs ;  and  if  a  commu- 
nity desired  to  go  over  to  the  religion  of  its 
sovereign,  the  same  might  be  done  without 
hinderance  or  loss  of  rights;  but  in  that  event, 
the  old  status  in  school  and  Church  must  be 
continued.  Thus,  after  a  struggle  of  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty -eight  years  since  Luther 
consigned  to  the  flames  the  bull  of  Leo  X. ,  be- 
fore the  Elster  gate  of  Wittenberg,  the  strug- 
gle between  him  and  his  foes  was  ended  by  the 
formal  recognition  of  his  work  and  the  incor- 


poration of  the  same  into  an  international 
compact  of  such  formality  and  binding  force 
as  would  not  permit  its  future  abrogation. 
Neither  the  sullen  opposition  of  the  House  of 
Hapsburg,  nor  the  denunciations  of  Innocent 
X.  from  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  nor  both  com- 
bined in  the  hopeless  war  of  the  Past  with  the 
Present,  could  avail  any  longer  to  hold  back 
the  rising  tides  as  they  surged  along  the  shores 
of  the  New  Civilization. 

From  the  dolor  and  blood  of  the  great 
struggle  which  was  ended  by  the  treaty  of 
Westphalia,  it  is  a  grateful  relief  to  turn  to- 
the  achievements  of  the  human  mind  in  this 
dark  and  ferocious  epoch.  The  first  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century  will  be  referred  to  in 
the  benign  annals  of  the  future,  not  as  the 
age  of  Wallensteiu,  not  as  the  age  of  Gusta- 
tavus  Adolphus,  but  as  the  age  of  GALILEO. 
It  was  the  time  when  ancient  ignorance,  as 
illustrated  in  a  degraded  and  superstitious  con- 
cept of  the  solar  system,  was  shot  through  and 
slain  with  the  arrow  of  light.  Now  it  was 
that  the  crude  theory  of  Ptolemy  respecting 
the  relations  of  the  earth  and  the  heavenly 
bodies  fought  its  last  battle  with  the  heliocen- 
tric system  of  nature  as  defended  by  Coperni- 
cus and  Kepler.  To  Galileo,  more  than  to  any 
other,  must  be  attributed  the  triumph  of  the 
new  truth  which  declared  that  the  sun  is  our 
central  orb,  and  that  the  earth  and  the  planets 
are  a  harmonious  family  of  worlds. 

Galileo  was  born  in  Pisa  in  1564.  He 
was  of  a  noble  stock,  though  the  family  had 
lost  somewhat  of  its  ancient  reputation.  The 
father  was  an  author  in  music.  The  son  ac- 
quired a  good  education  in  the  classics  and 
fine  arts.  In  mathematics  his  favorite  branch 
was  geometry.  His  first  great  discovery  was 
the  isochronism  of  the  vibration  of  the  pen- 
dulum, which  he  determined  by  the  scientific 
observation  of  a  swinging  lamp  in  the  cathe- 
dra] of  Pisa.  Then  followed  the  invention  of 
the  hydrostatic  balance,  and  then  the  election 
of  Galileo  to  a  professorship  in  the  university 
of  his  native  city. 

Still  a  young  man,  the  great  thinker  now 
began  his  attack  upon  current  errors  in  sci- 
ence and  philosophy.  His  popularity  in  the 
university  became  so  great  that  he  was  fre- 
quently obliged  to  deliver  his  lectures  in  the 
open  air.  Three  times  was  he  confirmed  in. 
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his  professorship  by  the  Venetian  Senate,  and 
his  salary  was  increased  to  a  tlioiisinil  florins 
annually.  In  l(50!t  he  be^an  those  experi- 
ments with  lenses  which  presently  led  to  the 
invention  of  the  telescope.  His  first  instru- 
ment was  presented  to  the  Doge  of  Venice,  Le- 
onanli  Deodati,  by  whom  it  was  tested  from  the 
tower  of  St.  Mark  with  equal  surprise  ami  de- 
light. It  had  for  its  tube  a  piece  of  leaden 
organ-pipe,  and  a  magnifying  power  of  three 
diameters.  Such  was  the  rude  beginning  of 
that  great  artificial 
eye  through  which  the 
inquiring  spirit  of 
man  was  presently  to 
read  the  magical  story 
of  the  stars. 

As  soon  as  his  tel- 
escope was  somewhat 
improved,  Galileo 
discovered  the  satel- 
lites of  Jupiter.  The 
ancient  kingdom 
shook  to  its  founda- 
tion. The  learned 
uttered  their  voice 
and  the  pious  lifted 
their  hands  in  horror. 
The  philosopher  had 
said  that  there  are  lu- 
nar valleys,  that  Jove 
has  moons,  that  Ve- 
nus is  a  crescent. 
This  was  gross  im- 
piety and  sacrilege — 
a  rash  and  blasphe- 
mous invasion  of  the 
hidden  things. 

But  for  a  while  Gal- 
ileo's support  stood 

firm.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  gave  him 
a  thousand  florins  for  his  discovery  and  ap- 
pointed him  his  mathematician.  The  philoso- 
pher removed  to  Florence.  For  a  while,  how- 
ever, he  deemed  it  expedient — both  to  save 
himself  from  persecution  and  to  secure  his 
discoveries  against  the  rapacity  of  quacks  and 
pirates — to  publish  the  results  of  his  investi- 
gations m  riddles  and  enigma*.  In  1611  he 
visited  Home  and  set  up  his  teleseope  in  the 
garden  of  the  Quirinal.  Here  the  Cardinal 
Barberini  and  others  were  shown  the  wonders 


of  the  skies.     In  this  and  the  following  year 

his   prosperity  reach,  d  a  climax,  mid  he   be- 
came tliencet'ortli  an  oliject  of  liitter   p<-i- 
tions.      The    monk*   and  Ufa    attacked 

him  \\ith  a  virulence  i-qual  to  tin -ir  ancient 
reputation  t'..r  lii_r<>ti\.  1  le  was  assailed  from 
all  sides  with  malice,  ignorance,  and  ridicule. 
The  philosopher  had  openly  taught  the  C'» 
nican  system  of  the  univer-e.  This  was  sntli- 
cient.  The  offense  mi;_'ht  not  be  overlooked 
or  forgiven.  A  certain  I)oininican  preached  a 
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sermon,  and  believing  himself  to  be  the  discov- 
erer of  the  most  astonishing  pun  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  cried  out  for  a  text,  "Ye  men  of  Gali- 
lee, why  stand  ye  looking  up  into  heaven?" 

Vainly  did  the  philosopher  plead  that  the  views 
of  Copernicus   and    his  own    ini^ht   lx-   n 
ciled  with  the  Bihle.     The  matter  came  before 
the   Holy  Inquisition,  and  Galileo  was  sum- 
moned to  Home  to  answer  for  his  teachings. 
l'>i  t'ire  that.  Tribunal  of  Darkness  ho  was  tried 
and  condemned.      His  works  were  declan 
be  heretical  and  "  expressly  contrary  to  Holy 


s>, 

,    *          "  :* 
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Scriptures."  Hr  was  forbidden  in  teach  any 
nioru  tlmt  the  sun  is  central  and  that  the  earth 
revolves  around  it. 

For  several  years  (ialilen  \va.~  in  retiracy; 
but,  when  the  Cardinal  liarberini  became 
Pope  Urban  VIII.,  lit;  went  to  Rome,  was 
again  honoreil  and  given  a  pension.  In  1  (;:;•_' 
he  pulilisheil  his  Dialogue  on  tin  T<i-<>  I'l-inri/,:,! 
Si/*trni.i  nf  tin'  Wnflil,  tin-  I'luli  ni'iii-  nn'l  Coper- 
iiicm/,  iii  which  the  true  theory  of  the  uni 
was  again  set  forth  and  defended.  For  this 
he  was  a  second  time  brought  to  trial.  Sen- 
tence was  formally  pronounced  against  him. 
He  was  condemned  to  imprisonment,  in  the 
cell  of  the  Inquisition,  required  lo  ahjurc  his 
doctrines,  and  to  recite  once  each  week  for 
three  years  the  seven  penitential  psalms! 
Galileo  consented  to  recant.  He  put  on 
sackcloth,  got  down  on  his  knees,  and 


Oil     the    go.-pcl-     lo     renounce     111-     tcaeliill-- 

Then,  rising'  from  tin  -round,  he  U 
said  to  liavc  nllered,  in  an  undertone,  that 
famous  savin;::  I'.  ],m-  .-i  ,/em,-,  ••  h  moves, 
for  all  fllrtl* 

:i  short  lime  (Jalileo  wa>  imprisoned, 
and  then  given  his  liberty.  I5ut  that  could 
hardly  he  called  liherty  which  was  only  pcr- 
mi-sion  to  go  forth  under  surveillance.  All 
the  rest  of  his  life  the  philosopher  was  sus- 
pected and  wai<-lied  I iy  ihe  agents  of  the  In- 
quisition. He  whose  mortal  eye  had  first 
heheld  the  golden  crescent  of  the  Kvcning 
Star  was  pm-Mied  to  his  death  with  the.  im- 
placable haired  of  that  ancient  jxiwer  to 
which  in  all  ages  free  thought  has  been  an 
enemy,  knowledge  a  bane,  and  generosity  a 
stranger.  But  the  dominion  of  superstition 
was  broken,  and  the  Reign  of  Law  came  in. 
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|iriLE  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  was  dragging  its  slow 
and  bloody  length  along, 
a  different  kind  of  a 
drama  was  enacting  in 
the  world  this  side  of  the 
waters.  It  was  the  epoch 
of  the  planting  of  European  colonies  in 
America.  After  the  discovery  of  our  conti- 
nent, the  people  of  Europe  were  hundreds  of 
years  in  making  themselves  acquainted  with 
the  shape  and  character  of  the  New  World. 
During  that  time  explorers  and  adventun  -r- 
went  everywhere  and  settled  nowhere.  I  • 
make  new  discoveries  was  the  universal  pas- 
sion; but  nobody  cared  to  plant  a  colony. 

But  as  soon  as  the  adventurers  had  satisfied 
themselves  with  tracing  sea-coasts,  ascending 
rivers  and  scaling  mountains,  they  hetran  to 
form  permanent  settlements.  And  each  set- 
tlement was  a  new  State  in  the  wildei 

v  voyager  now  became  ambitious  to  plant 
a  colony.  Kings  and  queens  grew  anxious 
to  confer  their  names  on  the  town-,  and  com- 
monwealths of  the  New  World.  The  circum- 
stances attending  the  establishment  of  the 
early  American  colonies  were  full  of  daring 


adventure  and  romantic  interest  The  narra- 
tive will  be  more  interest  iie_'  by  going  back  to 
the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  and 

noticing  some  of  the  antecedent.-  of  the  States 
which  were  planted  in  the  New  World. 
Spain,  who  was  first  to  discover,  «a-  now  the 
first  to  plant. 

In  the  year  1526,  ('harle-  V.  appointed  the 
unprincipled  PAMPIIII.*)  in.  N M:\M:/  gov- 
ernor of  Florida,  and  to  the  appointment  was 
added  the  usual  privilege  of  conquest.  The 
territory  thus  placed  at  his  disposal  extended 
from  Cape  Sable  fully  three-fifths  of  the  way 
around  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  was  limited  on 
the  south-west  by  the  month  of  the  Kiver  of 
Palms.  With  this  extensive  commission  De 
Narvaez  arrived  at  Tampa  Bay  in  the  month  of 
April,  \'i'2^.  His  force  consisted  of  two  hun- 
divd  and  sixty  soldiers  and  forty  horsemen. 
The  natives  treated  them  with  suspicion,  and, 
anxious  to  be  rid  of  the  intruders  began  to 
hold  up  their  gold  trinkets  and  to  jHiint  to  the 
north.  The  hint  was  eagerly  caught  at  by 
the  avaricious  Spaniard-,  whose  imairina 
were  -.•!  on  lire  with  the  sight  of  the  precious 
metal.  They  struck  boldly  into  the  forests, 
•  \  pecting  to  find  cities  and  empires,  and  found 
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instead  swamps  and  savages.  They  reached 
the  Withlacoochie  and  crossed  it  by  swim- 
ming, they  passed  over  the  Suwanee  in  a 
canoe  which  they  made  for  the  occasion,  and 
finally  came  to  Apalachee,  a  squalid  village 
of  forty  cabins.  This,  then,  was  the  mighty 
city  to  which  their  guides  had  directed  them. 

Oppressed  with  fatigue  and  goaded  by  hun- 
ger, they  plunged  again  into  the  woods,  wading 
through  lagoons  and  assailed  by  lurking  sav- 
ages, until  at  last  they  reached  the  sea  at  the 
harbor  of  St.  Mark's.  Here  they  expected  to 
find  their  ships,  but  not  a  ship  was  there,  or 
had  been.  With  great  labor  they  constructed 
some  brigantines,  and  put  to  sea  in  the  vain 
hope  of  reaching  the  Spanish  settlements  in 
Mexico.  They  were  tossed  by  storms,  driven 
out  of  sight  of  land  and  then  thrown  upon  the 
shore  again,  drowned,  slain  by  the  savages, 
left  in  the  solitary  woods  dead  of  starvation 
and  despair,  until  finally  four  miserable  men 
of  all  the  adventurous  company,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  heroic  De  Vaca,  first  lieu- 
tenant of  the  expedition,  were  rescued  at  the 
village  of  San  Miguel,  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  conducted  to  the  City  of  Mexico.  The 
story  can  hardly  be  paralleled  in  the  annals 
of  suffering  and  peril. 

But  the  Spaniards  were  not  yet  satisfied. 
In  the  year  1537  a  new  expedition  was  planned 
which  surpassed  all  the  others  in  the  brilliancy 
of  its  beginning  and  the  disasters  of  its  end. 
The  most  cavalier  of  the  cavaliers  was  FERDI- 
NAND DE  SOTO,  of  Xeres.  Besides  the  distinc- 
tion of  a  noble  birth,  he  had  been  the  lieuten- 
ant and  bosom  friend  of  Pizarro,  and  had  now 
returned  from  Peru,  loaded  with  wealth.  So 
great  was  his  popularity  in  Spain  that  he  had 
only  to  demand  what  he  would  have  of  the 
Emperor  that  his  request  might  be  granted. 
At  his  own  dictation  he  was  accordingly  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Cuba  and  Florida,  with 
the  privilege  of  exploring  and  conquering  the 
latter  country  at  his  pleasure.  A  great  com- 
pany of  young  Spaniards,  nearly  all  of  them 
wealthy  and  high-born,  flocked  to  his  standard. 
Of  these  he  selected  six  hundred  of  the  most 
gallant  and  daring.  They  were  clad  in  costly 
suits  of  armor  of  the  knightly  pattern,  with 
airy  scarfs  and  silken  embroidery  and  all  the 
trappings  of  chivalry.  Elaborate  preparations 
were  made  for  the  grand  conquest ;  arms  and 


stores  were  provided;  shackles  were  wrought 
for  the  slaves;  tools  for  the  forge  and  work- 
shop were  abundantly  supplied  ;  bloodhounds 
were  bought  and  trained  for  the  work  of  hunt- 
ing fugitives ;  cards  to  keep  the  young  knights 
excited  with  gaming ;  twelve  priests  to  conduct 
religious  ceremonies ;  and,  last  of  all,  a  drove 
of  swine,  to  fatten  on  the  maize  and  mast  of 
the  country. 

When,  after  a  year  of  impatience  and  de- 
lay, every  thing  was  at  last  in  readiness,  the 
gay  Castilian  squadron,  ten  vessels  in  all,  left 
the  harbor  of  San  Lucar  to  conquer  imaginary 
empires  in  the  New  World.  The  fleet  touched 
at  Havana,  and  the  enthusiasm  was  kindled 
even  to  a  higher  pitch  than  it  had  reached  in 
Spain.  De  Soto  left  his  wife  to  govern  Cuba 
during  his  absence ;  and  after  a  prosperous 
and  exulting  voyage  of  two  weeks,  the  ships' 
cast  anchor  in  Tampa  Bay.  This  was  in  the 
early  part  of  June,  1539.  When  some  of  the 
Cubans  who  had  joined  the  expedition  first 
saw  the  silent  forests  and  gloomy  morasses  that 
stretched  before  them,  they  were  terrified  at 
the  prospect,  and  sailed  back  to  the  security 
of  home ;  but  De  Soto  and  his  cavaliers  de- 
spised such  cowardice,  and  began  their  march 
into  the  interior.  During  the  months  of  July, 
August,  and  September  they  marched  to  the 
northward,  wading  through  swamps,  swimming 
rivers,  and  fighting  the  Indians.  In  October 
they  arrived  at  the  country  of  the  Apalachians, 
on  the  left  bank  of  Flint  River,  where  they 
determined  to  spend  the  winter.  For  four 
months  they  remained  in  this  locality,  sending 
out  exploring  parties  in  various  directions. 
One  of  these  companies  reached  the  gulf  at 
Pensacola,  and  made  arrangements  that  sup- 
plies should  be  sent  out  from  Cuba  to  that 
place  during  the  following  summer. 

In  the  early  spring  the  Spaniards  left  their 
winter-quarters,  and  continued  their  march  to 
the  north  and  east.  An  Indian  guide  told 
them  of  a  populous  empire  ruled  by  a  woman. 
But  the  story  proved  to  be  a  delusion.  After 
marching  inland  the  wanderers  turned  to  the 
westward,  and  passed  down  the  Alabama  River 
as  far  as  the  Indian  town  called  Mauville,  or 
Mobile,  where  a  terrible  battle  was  fought  with 
the  natives.  The  town  was  set  on  fire,  and 
two  thousand  five  hundred  of  the  Indians  were 
killed  or  burned  to  death.  Eighteen  of  De 
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Solo's  Him  were  killed,  :nnl  a  hundred  and 
fifty  wounded.  Tlir  Spaniards  also  lost  about 
eighty  horses,  mid  all  of  their  baggage. 

The  ships  of  supply  had  meanwhile  arrived 
at  Pensacola,  but  De  Soto  and  hw  men,  al- 
though in  desperate  circum-tanees,  were  too 
stubborn  and  proud  to  avail  themselves  of 
help,  or  even  to  send  news  of  their  where- 
abouts. They  turned  resolutely  to  the  north  ; 
but  the  country  was  poor,  and  their  condition 
grew  constantly  worse  and  worse.  By  the  mid- 


signal,  set  the  town  i>n   lire,  determined   then 
and    there   to  make  an   end   of   the  desolating 
foreigners;   but   tin-  Spani-h  weapon-  and 
(•inline  again  saved  De  Soto  and  hi-  men  from 
destruction. 

The  guides  now  brought  the  Spaniard*  to 
the  Mississippi.  The  point  where  the  majestic 
Father  nf  Waters  was  first  seen  by  white  men 
was  at  the  lower  Chiekasaw  Hlufl'.  a  little 
north  of  the  thirty-fourth  parallel  of  latitude; 
the  day  of  the  discovery  can  not  certainly  be 
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die  of  December  they  had  reached  the  country 
of  the  Chickasas,  in  Northern  Mississippi. 
They  crossed  the  Yazoo ;  the  weather  was  se- 
vere; snow  fell;  and  the  Spaniards  were  on 
the  point  of  starvation.  They  succeeded,  how- 
ever, in  finding  sonic  fields  of  ungathered 
maize,  and  then  came  upon  a  deserted  Indian 
village,  which  promised  them  shelter  for  the 
winter.  After  remaining  here  till  Feliruary, 
1541,  they  were  suddenly  attacked  in  the  dead 
of  night  by  the  Indians,  who,  at  a  preconcerted 


known.  The  Indians  came  down  the  river  in 
a  fleet  of  canoes,  and  offered  to  carry  the 
Spaniards  over ;  but  the  horses  could  not  be 
transported  until  barges  were  built  for  that 
purjxisc.  The  crossing  was  not  effected  until 
the  latter  part  of  May. 

De  Soto's  men  now  found  themselves  in 
the  land  of  the  Dakotas.  Journeying  to  the 
north-west,  they  passed  through  a  country 
where  wild  fruits  were  plentiful  and  subsist- 
ence easy.  The  natives  were  inoffensive  and 
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superstitious.  At  one  place  they  were  going 
to  worship  the  woe-begone  cavaliers  as  the 
children  of  the  gods,  but  De  Soto  was  too 
good  a  Catholic  to  permit  such  idolatry.  The 
Spaniards  continued  their  march  until  they 
reached  the  St.  Francis  Eiver,  which  they 
crossed  and  gained  the  southern  limits  of  Mis- 
souri, in  the  vicinity  of  New  Madrid. 

Thence  westward  the  march  was  renewed  for 
about  two  hundred  miles;  thence  southward 
to  the  Hot  Springs  and  the  tributaries  of  the 


dian  captives  burned  alive  because,  under  fear 
of  death,  they  had  told  a  falsehood. 

But  De  Soto's  men  were  themselves  grow- 
ing desperate  in  their  misfortunes.  They  turned 
again  toward  the  sea,  and  passing  down  the 
tributaries  of  the  Washita  to  the  junction  of 
that  stream  with  the  Red  River,  came  upon 
the  Mississippi  in  the  neighborhood  of  Natchez. 
The  spirit  of  De  Soto  was  at  last  completely 
broken.  The  haughty  cavalier  bowed  his 
head  and  became  a  prey  to  melancholy.  No 
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Washita  River.  On  the  banks  of  this  river, 
at  the  town  of  Atiamque,  they  passed  the  win- 
ter of  1541-42.  The  Indians  were  found  to 
be  much  more  civilized  than  those  east  of  the 
Mississippi ;  but  their  civilization  did  not  pro- 
tect them  in  the  least  from  the  horrid  cruelties 
which  the  Spaniards  practiced.  No  consid- 
eration of  justice  or  mercy  moved  the  stony 
hearts  of  these  polite  and  Christian  warriors. 
Indian  towns  were  set  on  fire  for  sport ;  Indism 
hands  were  chopped  off  for  a  whim ;  and  In- 


more  dazzling  visions  of  Peru  and  Mexico 
flitted  before  his  imagination.  A  malignant 
fever  seized  upon  his  emaciated  frame,  and 
then  death.  The  priests  chanted  a  requiem, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  .solemn  night  his  sor- 
rowful companions  wrapped  the  dead  hero's 
body  in  a  flag,  and  rowing  out  a  distance  from 
shore  sunk  it  in  the  Mississippi.  Ferdinand  de 
Soto  had  found  a  grave  under  the  rolling  waters 
of  the  great  river  with  which  his  name  will  be 
associated  forever. 
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The  next  attempt  by  the  Spaniards  to  col- 
onize Florida  was  in  the  year  \M~>.  The  en- 
terprise was  intniMed  ;.>  l'i;i>i:<>  MKI.KM.I:/,  a 
Spanish  soldier  uf  ferocious  disposition  and 
criminal  practice's.  He  was  under  sentence  to 
pay  a  heavy  fine  at  the  very  time  when  he 
received  his  commission  from  the  bigoted  Philip 
II.  The  contract  between  that  monarch  and 


an  annual  salary  of  two  thousand  dollars. 
Twenty-five  hundred  per-.n.-  cnll,  ci,,| 
Mt  Icnde/.  to  join  in  the  expedition.  The 
left  Spain  in  July,  readied  1'orto  Kico  early 
in  August,  and  on  the  l*Nth  of  the  same  month 
came  in  sight  of  Florida. 

It  must  now  be   understood   that   the  real 
object  had  in  view  by  .Melendc/.  was  to  attack 


MASSACUK  OF  THK   l!:  •    HY  MK1.KN  UK/. 


Melendez  was  to  the  effect  that  the  latter 
should  within  three  years  explore  the  coast  of 
Florida,  conquer  the  country,  and  plant  in 
some  favorable  district  a  colony  of  not  less 
than  five  hundred  persons,  of  whom  one  hun- 
dred should  be  married  men.  Melendez  was 
to  receive  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  square 
miles  of  land  adjacent  to  the  settlement,  and 


and  destroy  a  colony  of  French  Protestants 
called  Huguenots,  who,  in  the  previous  \ 
had  made  a  settlement  about  thirty-five  miles 
above  the  month  of  the  St.  John's  Kiver. 
This  was,  of  course,  within  the  limit*  of  the 
territory  claimed  by  Spain  ;  and  Melendez  at 
once  perceived  that  to  extirpate  these  French 
heretics  in  the  name  of  patriotism  and  religion 
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would  be  likely  to  restore  his  shattered  char- 
acter and  bring  him  into  favor  again.  His 
former  crimes  were  to  be  washed  out  in  the 
blood  of  the  innocents.  Moreover,  the  Catholic 
party  at  the  French  court  had  communicated 
with  the  Spanish  court  as  to  the  whereabouts 
and  intentions  of  the  Huguenots,  so  that  Mc- 


ATAHUALLPA,   INCA   OF  THE   PERUVIANS. 

After  an  old  copperplate. 

lendez  knew  precisely  where  to  find  them  and 
how  to  compass  their  destruction. 

It  was  St.  Augustine's  day  when  the  das- 
tardly Spaniard  came  in  sight  of  the  shore, 
but  the  landing  was  not  effected  until  the  2d 
of  September.  The  spacious  harbor  and  the 
small  river  which  enters  it  from  the  south 
were  named  in  honor  of  the  saint.  On  the 
8th  day  of  the  same  month  Philip  II.  was 


proclaimed  monarch  of  all  North  America; 
a  solemn  mass  was  said  by  the  priests;  and 
there,  in  the  sight  of  forest  and  sky  and  sea, 
the  foundation-stones  of  the  oldest  town  in 
the  United  States  were  put  into  their  place. 
This  was  seventeen  years  before  the  found- 
ing of  Santa  Fe  by  ANTONIO  DE  ESPEGO, 
and  forty-two  years  before  the  settle- 
ment at  Jamestown. 

It  appeared  to  be  the  destiny  of 
things  that  Spanish  civilization  should 
spread  into  South  rather  than  into 
North  America.  While  the  premoni- 
tory thrills  of  the  Reformatory  con- 
flict were  agitating  Europe,  FRAN- 
CISCO PIZAREO  carried  the  banner 
of  Spain  into  the  countries  south  of 
the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  In  1524  he, 
with  a  company  of  followers,  made 
an  expedition  into  Central  America. 
In  a  second  expedition,  he  succeeded 
in  reaching  Peru,  to  which  country 
he  was  drawn  by  fabulous  reports  of 
gold.  He  and  Diego  de  Almagro 
established  themselves  on  the  coast 
of  that  country,  and  began  a  con- 
quest of  the  Peruvian  Empire.  Hav- 
ing obtained  from  Charles  V.  the  title 
of  governor,  and  being  reinforced 
from  Spain,  the  adventurers  built  a 
town  in  the  valley  of  Tangarala,  call- 
ing it  San  Miguel. 

At  this  time  the  Empire  of  the 
Incas  was  distracted  by  civil  war,  the 
two  parties  being  led  by  Cuzco  and  Ca- 
jamarca,  head  cities  of  rival  branches 
of  the  reigning  family.  Pizarro  took 
advantage  of  this  condition  of  aifairs 
by  encamping  at  Cajamarca,  and 
uniting  his  forces  with  one  of  the 
Incas.  But  he  soon  managed  to  gain 
possession  of  the  person  of  the  friendly 
Emperor,  and  then  scattered  the  Pe- 
ruvians in  all  directions.  The  captive  monarch, 
Atahuallpa,  offered  as  the  price  of  his  liberty 
to  fill  the  apartment  in  which  he  was  confined 
with  gold,  and  to  this  end  the  temples  were 
stripped  and  the  palace  emptied  of  its  treasures. 
It  was  estimated  that  the  ornaments  and  coins 
which  were  melted  down  by  Pizarro  amounted 
to  more  than  seventeen  millions  of  dollars. 
Having  obtained  this  immense  booty,  the  Span- 
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iards  mercilessly  put  to  death  the  captive  Inca, 
marclied  ou  Cuzco,  the  capital,  subverted  the 
Empire,  proclaimed  the  authority  of  Spain, 
and  built  oil  the  river  Kimac  the  new  capital 
called  Lima. — Such  were  the  beginnings  of 
the  establishment  of  Spanish  intliience  in  the 
Ne\v  World.  All  of  these  events,  however, 
antedated  by  more  than  half  a  century  the  true 
epoch  of  colonization  in  North  America  by 
the  English. 

Sir.  HUMPHREY  GILBERT  was  perhaps  the 
first  to  conceive  a  rational  plan  of  settlement  in 
the  new  continent  which  the  genius  of  Cabot 
had  added  to  the  dominions  of  England.  Hi- 
idea  was  to  form  somewhere  on  the  American 
shores  an  agricultural  and  commercial  state. 
With  this  purpose  he  sought  aid  from  the 
queen,  and  received  a  liberal  patent  authoriz- 
ing him  to  take  possession  of  any  six  hun- 
dred square  miles  of  unoccupied  territory  in 
America,  and  to  plant  thereon  a  colony  of 
which  he  himself  should  be  proprietor  and  gov- 
ernor. With  this  commission,  Gilbert  assisted 
by  his  illustrious  step-brother,  WALTER  RA- 
LEIGH, prepared  a  fleet  of  five  vessels,  and  in 
June  of  1583  sailed  for  the  west.  Only  two 
days  after  their  departure  the  best  vessel  in 
the  fleet  treacherously  abandoned  the  rest  and 
returned  to  Plymouth.  Early  in  August,  Gil- 
bert reached  Newfoundland,  and  going  ashore 
took  formal  possession  of  the  country  in  the 
name  of  his  queen.  Unfortunately,  some  of 
the  sailors  discovered  in  the  side  of  a  hill 
scales  of  mica,  and  a  judge  of  metals,  whom 
Gilbert  had  been  foolish  enough  to  bring  with 
him,  declared  that  the  glittering  mineral  was 
silver  ore.  The  crews  became  insubordinate. 
Some  went  to  digging  the  supposed  silver  and 
carrying  it  on  hoard  the  vessels,  while  others 
gratified  their  piratical  propensities  by  attack- 
ing the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  ships  that  were 
fishing  in  the  neighboring  harbors. 

Meanwhile,  one  of  Gilbert's  vessels  became 
worthless,  and  had  to  be  abandoned.  With  the 
other  three  he  left  Newfoundland,  and  steered 
toward  the  south.  When  off  the  eoa>t  of  Ma~ 
sachusetts,  the  largest  of  the  remaining  ships 
was  wrecked,  and  a  hundred  men,  with  all  the 
spurious  silver  ore,  went  to  the  bottom.  The 
disaster  was  so  great  that  Gilbert  determined 
to  return  at  once  to  England.  The  weather 
was  stormy,  and  the  two  ships  that  were  now 


left  were  utterly  unfit  for  the  sea;  but  the 
voyage  was  begun  in  hope.  The  brave  cap- 
tain remained  in  the  weaker  vessel,  a  little 
frigate  called  the  Nym'/T./,  already  shuttered 
and  ready  to  sink.  At  midnight,  as  the  ships, 
within  hailing  di.-tanee  of  each  other,  were 
struggling  through  a  raging  sea,  the  tyuirrr/ 
was  suddenly  engulfed ;  not  a  man  of  the 
courageous  crew  was  saved.  The  other  .-hip 
filially  reached  Falmotith  in  safctv. 

But  the  project  of  colonization  was  imme- 
diately renewed  by  Kaleigh.  In  the  following 
spring  that  remarkable  man  obtained  from 
the  queen  a  new  patent  fully  as  liberal  as  the 
one  granted  to  Gilbert.  Raleigh  was  to  become 
lord-proprietor  of  an  extensive  tract  of  country 
in  America  extending  from  the  thirty-third  to 
the  fortieth  parallel  of  north  latitude.  This 
territory  was  to  be  peopled  and  organized  into 
a  state.  The  frozen  regions  of  the  north  were 
now  to  be  avoided,  and  the  sunny  country  of 
the  Huguenots  was  to  be  chosen  as  the  seat 
of  the  rising  empire.  Two  ships  were  fitted 
out,  and  the  command  given  to  Philip  Am- 
idas  and  Arthur  Barlow. 

In  the  mouth  of  July  the  vessels  reached 
the  coast  of  Carolina.  The  sea  that  laved  the 
long,  low  beach  was  smooth  and  glassy.  The 
woods  were  full  of  beauty  and  song.  The 
natives  were  generous  and  hospitable.  Ex- 
plorations were  made  along  the  shores  of 
Albemarle  and  Pamlico  Sounds,  and  a  landing 
finally  effected  on  Roanoke  Island,  where  the 
English  were  entertained  by  the  Indian 
queen.  But  neither  Amidas  nor  Barlow  had 
the  courage  or  genius  necessary  to  such  an 
enterprise.  After  a  stay  of  less  than  two 
months  they  returned  to  England  to  exhaust 
the  rhetoric  of  description  in  prai.-ing  the 
beauties  of  the  new  land.  In  allusion  to  her 
her  own  life  and  reign,  Elizabeth  gave  to  her 
delightful  country  in  the  New  World  the 
name  of  VIRGINIA. 

In  December  of  15*4.  Sir  Walter  brought 
forward  a  bill  in  Parliament  by  which  his 
previous  patent  was  confirmed  and  enlarged. 
The  mind  of  the  whole  nation  was  inflamed 
at  the  prospects  which  Raleigh's  province  now 
offered  to  emigrants  and  adventurers.  The 
plan  of  colonization,  so  far  from  being  aban- 
doned, was  undertaken  with  renewed  zeal  and 
earnestness.  The  proprietor  fitted  out  a  i 
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ond  expedition,  and  appointed  the  soldierly 
Ralph  Lane  governor  of  the  colony.  Sir 
Richard  Grenville  commanded  the  fleet,  and 
a  company,  not  unmixed  with  the  gallant 
young  nobility  of  the  kingdom,  made  up  the 
crew.  Sailing  from  Plymouth,  the  fleet  of 
seven  vessels  reached  the  American  coast  on 
the  20th  of  June.  At  Cape  Fear  they  were 
in  imminent  danger  of  being  wrecked ;  but 
having  escaped  the  peril,  they  six  days  after- 
ward reached  Roanoke  in  safety.  Here  Lane 
was  left  with  a  hundred  and  ten  of  the  immi- 
grants to  form  a  settlement.  Grenville,  after 
making  a  few  unsatisfactory  explorations,  re- 
turned to  England,  taking  with  him  a  Spanish 
treasure-ship  which  he  had  captured.  Privateer- 
ing and  colonization  went  hand  in  hand. 

Sir  Walter  expended  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  in  his  attempt  to  found  an  Amer- 
ican colony,  and  then  gave  up  the  enterprise. 
He  then  assigned  his  exclusive  proprietary 
rights  to  an  association  of  London  merchants, 
and  it  was  under  their  auspices  that  White 
made  the  final  search  for  the  settlers  of 
Roanoke.  From  the  date  of  this  event  very 
little  in  the  way  of  voyage  and  discovery 
was  accomplished  by  the  English  until  the 
year  1602,  when  maritime  enterprise  again 
brought  the  flag  of  England  to  the  shores 
of  America.  BARTHOLOMEW  GOSNOLD  was 
the  man  to  whom  belongs  the  honor  of  mak- 
ing the  next  explorations  of  our  coast. 

The  old  route  from  the  shores  of  Europe 
to  America  was  very  circuitous.  Ships  from 
the  ports  of  England,  France,  and  Spain  sailed 
first  southward  to  the  Canary  Islands,  thence 
to  the  West  Indies,  and  thence  northward  to 
the  coast-line  of  the  continent.  Abandoning 
this  path  as  unnecessarily  long  and  out  of  the 
way,  Gosnold,  in  a  single  small  vessel  called 
the  Concord,  sailed  directly  across  the  Atlantic, 
and  in  seven  -*.-eeks  reached  the  coast  of 
Maine.  The  distance  thus  gained  was  fully 
two  thousand  •  miles.  It  was  Gosnold's  object 
to  found  a  colony,  and  for  that  purpose  a  com- 
pany of  immigrants  came  with  him.  Begin- 
ning at  Cape  Elizabeth,  explorations  were 
made  to  the  southward ;  Cape  Cod  was 
reached,  and  here  the  captain,  with  four  of 
his  men,  went  on  shore.  It  was  the  first  land- 
ing of  Englishmen  within  the  limits  of  New 
England.  Cape  Malabar  was  doubled,  and 


then  the  vessel,  leaving  Nantucket  on  tne 
right,  turned  into  Buzzard's  Bay.  Selecting 
the  most  westerly  island  of  the  Elizabeth 
group,  the  colonists  went  on  shore,  and  there 
began  the  first  New  England  settlement. 

It  was  a  short-lived  enterprise.  A  traflic 
was  opened  with  the  natives  which  resulted  in 
loading  the  Concord  with  sassafras  root,  so 
much  esteemed  for  its  fragrance  and  healing 
virtues.  Everything  went  well  fora  season; 
but  when  the  ship  was  about  to  depart  for 
England,  the  settlers  became  alarmed  at  the 
prospect  before  them,  and  pleaded  for  per- 
mi>sion  to  return  with  their  friends.  Gosnold 
ac-ccded  to  their  demands,  and  the  island  was 
abandoned.  After  a  pleasant  voyage  of  five 
weeks,  and  in  less  than  four  months  from  the 
time  of  starting,  the  Concord  reached  home 
in  safety. 

Here  we  enter  the  seventeenth  century. 
On  the  10th  of  April,  1606,  James  I.  of 
England  issued  two  great  patents  directed  to 
men  of  his  kingdom,  authorizing  them  to  pos- 
sess and  colonize  all  that  portion  of  North 
America  lying  between  the  thirty-fourth  and 
forty-fifth  parallels  of  latitude.  The  immense 
tract  thus  embraced  extended  from  the  mouth 
of  Cape  Fear  River  to  Passamaq  noddy  Bay, 
and  westward  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  first 
patent  was  granted  to  an  association  of  nobles, 
gentlemen,  and  merchants  residing  at  London, 
and  called  the  LONDON  COMPANY,  while  the 
second  instrument  was  issued  to  a  similar 
body  which  had  been  organized  at  Plymouth, 
in  South-western  England,  and  which  bore 
the  name  of  the  PLYMOUTH  COMPANY.  To 
the  former  corporation  was  assigned  all  the 
region  between  the  thirty-fourth  and  the 
thirty-eighth  degrees  of  latitude,  and  to  the 
latter  the  tract  extending  from  the  forty-first 
to  the  forty-fifth  degree.  The  narrow  belt  of 
three  degrees  lying  between  the  thirty-eighth 
and  forty-first  parallels  was  to  be  equally  open 
to  the  colonies  of  either  company,  but  no  set- 
tlement of  one  party  was  to  be  made  within 
less  than  one  hundred  miles  of  the  nearest  set- 
tlement of  the  other.  Only  the  London  Com- 
pany was  successful  under  its  charter  in  plant- 
ing an  American  colony. 

The  man  who  was  chiefly  instrumental  in 
organizing  the  London  Company  was  Barthol- 
omew Gosnold.  His  leading  associates  were 
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Edward  Wingfield,  a  rich  merchant,  Robert 
Huut,  a  clergyman,  ami  .lohn  Smith,  a  man 
of  genius.  Others  who  aided  the  enterprise 
were  Sir  John  Popham,  chief-justice  of  En- 
gland, Richard  Hakluyt,  a  historian,  and  Sir 
Ferdinand  Gorges,  a  distinguished  nobleman. 

By  the  terms  of  the  charter,  the  affairs  of 
the  company  were  to  be  administered  by  a  Su- 
perior Council,  residing  in  England,  and  an  In- 
ferior Council,  residing  in  the  colony.  The 
members  of  the  former  body  were  to  be  chosen 
by  the  king,  and  to  hold  office  at  his  pleasure ; 
the  members  of  the  lower  council  were  also 
selected  by  the  royal  direction,  and  were  sub- 
ject to  removal  by  the  same  power.  All  leg- 
islative authority  was  likewise  vested  in  the 
monarch.  In  the  first  organization  of  the 
companies  not  a  single  principle  of  self-gov- 
ernment was  admitted.  The  most  foolish  clause 
in  the  patent  was  that  which  required  the 
proposed  colony  or  colonies  to  hold  all  prop- 
erty in  common  for  a  period  of  five  years. 
The  wisest  provision  in  the  instrument  was 
that  which  allowed  the  emigrants  to  retain  in 
the  New  World  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  Englishmen. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1606,  the  Plym- 
outh Company  sent  their  first  ship  to  America. 
The  voyage,  which  was  one  of  exploration,  was 
but  half  completed,  when  the  company's  ves- 
sel was  captured  by  a  Spanish  man-of-war.  In 
the  autumn  another  ship  was  sent  out,  which 
remained  on  the  American  coast  until  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  and  then  returned  with  glowing 
accounts  of  the  country.  Encouraged  by  these 
reports,  the  company,  in  the  summer  of  1607, 
dispatched  a  colony  of  a  hundred  persons. 
Arriving  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Kennebec, 
the  colonists  began  a  settlement  under  favor- 
able circumstances.  Some  fortifications  were 
thrown  up,  a  store-house  and  several  cabins 
built,  and  the  place  named  St.  George.  Then 
the  ships  returned  to  England,  leaving  a  prom- 
ising colony  of  forty-five  members;  but  the 
winter  of  1607—8  was  very  severe;  some  of 
the  settlers  were  starved  and  some  frozen,  the 
store-house  burned,  and  when  summer  came 
the  remnant  escaped  to  England. 

The  London  Company  had  better  fortune. 

A  fleet  of  three  vessels  was  fitted  out  and  the 

command  given  to  Christopher  Newport.     On 

he  9th  of  December    the    ships,    having  on 
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board  a  hundred    and  five  colonists,  among 
whom   were   Wingfield  and    Smith,  li-t'i 
gland.     Ni-wjmrt,    to    In-gin    wilh,    commit!. d 
tli.'    astonishing  folly  of  taking  tin-    old   route 
by  way  of  th.    •  and  i],,    \\Y-t   l,,di.-, 

and  did  not  reach  tin-  Am.  riran  ma.-t  until 
the  month  of  April.  It  was  the  design  that 
a  landing  should  be  mad.'  in  tin-  n.'i-liU,rli...Ml 
of  Roanoke  Island,  but  a  storm  prevailed  and 
carried  the  ships  northward  into  the  Cheat- 
peake.  Entering  the  magnificent  bay  and 
coasting  along  the  southern  slim. .  the  vessels 
came  to  the  mouth  of  a  broad  and  beautiful 
river,  which  was  named  in  honor  of  King 
James.  Proceeding  up  this  stream  about  fifty 
miles,  Newport  noticed  on  the  northern  bank 
a  peninsula  more  attractive  than  the  rest  for 
its  verdure  and  beauty ;  the  ships  were  moored 
and  the  emigrants  went  on  shore.  Here,  on 
the  thirteenth  day  of  May  (Old  Style),  in  the 
year  1£07,  were  laid  the  foundations  pf  James- 
town, the  oldest  English  settlement  in  Amer- 
ica. It  was  within  a  month  of  a  hundred  and 
ten  years  after  the  discovery  of  the  continent 
by  the  elder  Cabot,  and  nearly  forty-two  yean 
after  the  founding  of  St.  Aui/n-tin.'.  So  long 
a  time  had  been  required  to  plant  the  first 
feeble  germ  of  English  civilization  in  the  New 
World. 

After  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  form  a 
settlement  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec, 
very  little  was  done  by  the  Plymouth  Com- 
pany for  several  years;  yet  the  purpose  of 
planting  colonies  was  not  relinquished.  Mean- 
while, a  new  impetus  was  given  to  the  affairs 
of  North  Virginia  by  the  ceaseless  activity  and 
exhaustless  energies  of  John  Smith.  Wounded 
by  an  accident,  and  discouraged,  as  far  as  it 
was  possible  for  such  a  man  to  be  discouraged, 
by  the  distractions  and  turbulence  of  the  James- 
town colony,  Smith  left  that  settlement  in  1609 
and  returned  to  England.  On  recovering  his 
health,  he  formed  a  partnership  with  four 
wealthy  mrn-hants  of  London,  with  a  view  to 
the  fur-trade  and  probable  establishment  of 
colonies  within  the  limits  of  the  Plymouth 
grant  Two  ships  were  accordingly  freighted 
with  goods  and  put  under  Smith's  command. 
The  summer  of  1614  was  spent  on  the  coast 
of  lower  Maine,  where  a  profitable  traffic  was 
carried  on  with  the  Indians.  The  crews  of 
the  vessels  were  well  satisfied  through  the 
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days  of  July  with  the  pleasures  and  profits  of 
the  teemiiig  fisheries,  but  Smith  himself  found 
nobler  work.  Beginning  as  far  north  as  prac- 
ticable, he  patiently  explored  the  country,  and 
drew  a  map  of  the  whole  coast-line  from  the 
Penobscot  River  to  Cape  Cod.  In  this  map, 
which  is  still  extant,  and  a  marvel  of  accuracy 
considering  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  made,  the  country  was  called  NEW  ENG- 
LAND—  a  name  which  Prince  Charles  con- 
firmed, and  which  has  ever  since  remained 
as  the  designation  of  the  North-eastern  States 
of  the  Republic. 

It  was  about  the  year  1617  that  the  com- 
pany of  English  Puritans,  then  resident  in 
Holland,  began  to  meditate  a  removal  to  the 
wilds  of  the  New  World.  In  their  exile  they 
pined  with  unrest.  The  unfamiliar  language 
of  the  Dutch  grated  harshly  on  their  ears. 
They  would  fain  find  in  the  land  beyond  the 
waters  some  quiet  spot  where  they  might  be 
secure  from  persecution,  and  found  an  English- 
speaking  state  in  the  wilderness.  Accordingly, 
John  Carver  and  Robert  Cushman  were  -dis- 
patched to  England  to  ask  permission  for  the 
Church  of  Leyden  to  settle  in  America.  The 
agents  of  the  London  Company  and  the  Coun- 
cil of  Plymouth  gave  some  encouragement  to 
the  request,  but  the  king  and  his  ministers, 
especially  Lord  Bacon,  set  their  faces  against 
any  project  which  might  seem  to  favor  here- 
tics. The  most  that  King  James  would  do 
•was  to  make  an  informal  promise  to  let  the 
Pilgrims  alone  in  America.  Such  has  always 
been  the  despicable  attitude  of  bigotry  toward 
every  liberal  enterprise. 

The  Puritans  were  not  discouraged.  With 
or  without  permission,  protected  or  not  pro- 
tected by  the  terms  of  a  charter  which  might 
at  best  be  violated,  they  would  seek  asylum 
and  rest  in  the  Western  wilderness.  Out  of 
their  own  resources,  and  with  the  help  of  a 
few  faithful  friends,  they  provided  the  scanty 
means  of  departure,  and  set  their  faces  toward 
the  sea.  The  Speedwell,  a  small  vessel  of  sixty 
tons,  was  purchased  at  Amsterdam,  and  the 
Mayflower,  a  larger  and  more  substantial  ship, 
•was  hired  for  the  voyage.  The  former  was  to 
carry  the  emigrants  from  Leyden  to  South- 
ampton, where  they  were  to  be  joined  by  the 
Mayflower,  with  another  company  from  Lon- 
don. Assembling  at  the  harbor  of  Delft,  on 


the  River  Meuse,  fifteen  miles  south  of  Ley- 
den, as  many  of  the  Pilgrims  as  could  be  ac- 
commodated went  on  board  the  Speedwell. 
The  whole  congregation  accompanied  them  to 
the  shore.  There  Robinson  gave  them  a  con- 
soling farewell  address,  and  the  blessings  and 
prayers  of  those  who  were  left  behind  followed 
the  vessel  out  of  sight. 

Both  ships  came  safely  to  Southampton, 
and  within  two  weeks  the  emigrants  were 
ready  for  the  voyage.  On  the  5th  of  August, 
1620,  the  vessels  left  the  harbor ;  but  after  a 
few  days'  sailing  the  Speedwell  was  found  to 
be  shattered,  old,  and  leaky.  On  this  account 
both  ships  anchored  in  the  port  of  Dartmouth, 
and  eight  days  were  spent  in  making  the 
needed  repairs.  Again  the  sails  were  set ;  but 
scarcely  had  the  land  receded  from  sight  be- 
fore the  captain  of  the  Speedwell  declared  his 
vessel  unfit  to  breast  the  ocean,  and  then,  to 
the  great  grief  and  discouragement  of  the  em- 
igrants, put  back  to  Plymouth.  Here  the  bad 
ship  was  abandoned  ;  but  the  Pilgrims  were 
encouraged  and  feasted  by  the  citizens,  and 
the  more  zealous  went  on  board  the  Mayflower, 
ready  and  anxious  for  a  final  eifort.  On  the 
6th  of  September  the  first  colony  of  New  Eng- 
land, numbering  one  hundred  and  two  souls, 
saw  the  shores  of  Old  England  grow  dim  and 
sink  behind  the  sea. 

The  voyage  was  long  and  perilous.  For 
sixty-three  days  the  ship  was  buffeted  by  storms 
and  driven.  It  had  been  the  intention  of  the 
Pilgrims  to  found  their  colony  in  the  beauti- 
ful country  of  the  Hudson ;  but  the  tempest 
carried  them  out  of  their  course,  and  the  first 
land  seen  was  the  desolate  Cape  Cod.  On  the 
9th  of  November  the  vessel  was  anchored  in 
the  bay;  then  a  meeting  was  held  on  board, 
and  the  colony  organized  under  a  solemn  com- 
pact. In  the  charter  which  they  there  made 
for  themselves  the  emigrants  declared  their 
loyalty  to  the  English  Crown,  and  covenanted 
together  to  live  in  peace  and  harmony,  with 
equal  rights  to  all,  obedient  to  just  laws  made 
for  the  common  good.  Such  was  the  simple 
but  sublime  constitution  of  the  oldest  New 
England  State.  A  nobler  document  is  not  to 
be  found  among  the  records  of  the  world.  To 
this  instrument  all  the  heads  of  families,  forty- 
one  in  number,  solemnly  set  their  names.  An 
election  was  held,  in  which  all  had  an  equal 
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voice,    and    Jolin    Carver    was    unanimonsly 
chosen  governor  of  the  colony. 

After  two  days  the  boat  was  lowered,  hut 
was  found  to  be  half  rottt-n  and  iiM-lcss.  More 
than  a  fortnight  of  precious  time  was  required 
to  make  the  needed  repairs.  Standish,  Brad- 
ford, and  a  few  other  hardy  spirits  got  to  ihore 
and  explored  the  country;  nothing  was  found 
but  a  heap  of  Indian  corn  under  the  snow. 
By  the  6th  of  December  the  boat  was  ready 
for  service,  and  the  governor, 
with  fifteen  companions,  went 
ashore.  The  weather  was 
dreadful  Alternate  rains  and 
snow  -  storms  converted  the 
clothes  of  the  Pilgrims  into 
coats-of-mail.  All  dav  they 
wandered  about,  and  then  re- 
turned to  the  sea-shore.  In 
the  morning  they  were  at- 
tacked by  the  Indians,  but 
escaped  to  the  ship  with  their 
lives,  cheerful  and  giving 
thanks.  Then  the  vessel  was 
steered  to  the  south  and  west 
for  forty  -  five  miles  around 
the  coast  of  what  is  now  the 
county  of  Barnstable.  At 
nightfall  of  Saturday  a  storm 
came  on;  the  rudder  was 
wrenched  away,  and  the  poor 
ship  driven,  half  by  accident 
and  half  by  the  skill  of  the 
pilot,  into  a  safe  haven  on  the 
west  side  of  the  bay.  The 
next  day,  being  the  Sabbath, 
was  spent  in  religious  devo- 
tions, and  on  Monday,  the 
llth  of  December  (Old  Style), 
1620,  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  landed  on  the  Rock 
of  Plymouth. 

It  was  now  the  dead  of  winter.  There  was 
an  incessant  storm  of  sleet  and  snow,  and  the 
houseless  immigrants,  already  enfeebled  by  their 
sufferings,  fell  a-dying  of  hunger,  cold,  and 
exposure.  After  a  few  days  spent  in  explora- 
tions about  the  coast,  a  site  was  selected  near 
the  first  landing,  some  trees  were  felled,  tlie 
snow-drifts  cleared  away,  and  on  the  ittli  of 
January  the  heroic  toilers  began  to  build  New 
Plymouth.  Kvery  man  took  on  himself  the 
work  of  making  his  own  house ;  hut  the  rav- 


ages of  disease  grew  daily  worse,  strong  arms 
fell   powerless,    lung-frvt-rs  and   COM«UMI|.' 
waMed  every  family.      At  one  time  only  *>ven 
men  we're    able   to  work   on    the  sheds  which 
were  building  for  shelter  from  the  storms  ;  and 
if  an  early  spring  had  not  brought   relief,  the 
colony  must  have  perished  to  a   man.     S,,e|, 
were  the  privations  and  griefs  of  that  terrible 
winter  when  Ni:w  KM;I.AM.  I,,  -an  to  be. 
Meanwhile  the  Dutch  had  turned  their  at- 


THE   HiYFLOWIR   AT  »IA. 

tention  to  colonization.  Their  first  settlement 
in  the  New  World  was  made  on  Manhattan 
or  New  York  Island.  The  colony  resulted 
from  the  voyages  and  explorations  of  the  illus- 
trious Sn:  Ili:\i:v  Htl'sox.  In  the  year  1607 
this  great  Brit  Mi  seaman  was  employed  by  a 
company  of  London  mcrchanis  to  sail  int<>  the 
North  Atlantic  and  discover  a  route  eastward 
or  westward  to  the  Imli. -.  II  made  the 
age  in  a  single  ship.  pas.<cd  up  the  en-tern 
nland  to  a  higher  ix>int  of  lati- 
itude  than  ever  before  attained,  turned  east- 
ward  to  Spit/Ucnren,  eireumnaviiruted  that 
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Island,  and  then  was  compelled  by  the  ice- 
bergs to  return  to  England.  In  the  next 
year  he  renewed  his  efforts,  hoping  to  find 
between  Spitsbergen  and  Nova  Zembla  an 
open  way  to  the  East.  By  this  course  he 
confidently  expected  to  shorten  the  route  to 
China  by  at  least  eight  thousand  miles.  Again 
the  voyage  resulted  in  failure;  his  employers 
gave  up  the  enterprise  in  despair,  but  his  own 
spirits  only  rose  to  a  higher  determination. 
When  the  cautious  merchants  would  furnish 
no  more  means,  he  quitted  England  and  went 
to  Amsterdam.  Holland  was  at  this  time  the 
foremost  maritime  nation  of  the  world,  and 


SIR  HENRY  HUDSON. 


the  eminent  navigator  did  not  long  go  begging 
for  patronage  in  the  busy  marts  of  that  coun- 
try. The  Dutch  East  India  Company  at  once 
furnished  him  with  a  ship,  a  small  yacht  called 
the  Half  Moon,  and  in  April  of  1609  he  set  out 
on  his  third  voyage  to  reach  the  Indies.  About 
the  seventy-second  parallel  of  latitude,  above 
the  capes  of  Norway,  he  turned  eastward,  but 
between  Lapland  and  Nova  Zembla  the  ocean 
was  filled  with  icebergs,  and  further  sailing 
was  impossible.  Baffled  but  not  discouraged, 
he.  immediately  turned  his  prow  toward  the 
shores  of  America ;  somewhere  between  the 
Chesapeake  and  the  North  Pole  he  would  find 
a  passage  into  the  Pacific  ocean. 


In  the  month  of  July  Hudson  reached1 
Newfoundland,  and  passing  to  the  coast  of 
Maine,  spent  some  time  in  repairing  his  ship, 
which  had  been  shattered  in  a  storm.  Sail- 
ing thence  southward,  he  touched  at  Cape 
Cod,  and  by  the  middle  of  August  found  him- 
self as  far  south  as  the  Chesapeake.  Again 
he  turned  to  the  north,  determined  to  examine 
the  coast  more  closely,  and  on  the  28th  of 
the  month  anchored  in  Delaware  Bay.  After 
one  day's  explorations  the  voyage  was  con- 
tinued along  the  coast  of  New  Jersey,  until, 
on  the  3d  of  September,  the  Half  Moon  came 
to  a  safe  anchorage  in  the  bay  of  Sandy 
Hook.  Two  days  later  a  landing  was  effected, 
the  natives  flocking  in  great  numbers  to  the 
scene,  and  bringing  gifts  of  corn,  wild  fruits, 
and  oysters.  The  time  until  the  9th  of  the 
month  was  spent  in  sounding  the  great  har- 
bor; on  the  next  day  the  vessel  passed  the 
Narrows,  and  then  entered  the  noble  river 
which  bears  the  name  of  Hudson. 

To  explore  the  beautiful  stream  was  now 
the  pleasing  task.  For  eight  days  the 
Half  Moon  sailed  northward  up  the  river. 
Such  magnificent  forests,  such  beautiful 
hills,  such  mountains  rising  in  the  dis- 
tance, such  fertile  valleys,  planted  here 
and  there  with  ripening  corn,  the  Nether- 
landers  had  never  seen  before.  On  the 
19th  of  September  the  vessel  was  moored 
at  what  is  now  the  landing  of  Kinder- 
hook  ;  but  an  exploring  party,  still  unsat- 
isfied, took  to  the  boats  and  rowed  up  the 
river  beyond  the  site  of  Albany.  After 
some  days  they  returned  to  the  ship,  the 
moorings  were  loosed,  the  vessel  dropped 
down  the  stream,  and  on  the  4th  of  October 
the  sails  were  spread  for  Holland.  On  the 
homeward  voyage  Hudson,  not  perhaps  with- 
out a  touch  of  national  pride,  put  into  the  har- 
bor of  Dartmouth.  Thereupon  the  government 
of  King  James,  with  characteristic  illiberality, 
detained  the  Half  Moon,  and  claimed  the  crew 
as  Englishmen.  All  that  Hudson  could  do- 
was  to  forward  to  his  employers  of  the  East 
India  Company  an  account  of  his  successful 
vbyage  and  of  the  delightful  country  which  he 
had  visited  under  the  flag  of  Holland. 

Now  were  the  English  merchants  ready  to- 
spend  more  money  to  find  the  north-west  pas- 
sage. In  the  summer  of  1610,  a  ship,  called 
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the  Discovery,  was  given  to  Hudson  ;  and,  with 
.a  vision  of  the  Indie,  Hitting  li,  i'.,iv  hi-  imagi- 
nation, lie  left  Kngland,  never  tn  return.  He 
hud  learned  l>y  this  time  that  nowhere  between 
Florida  and  Maine  was  there  an  opening  through 
the  continent  to  the  Pacific.  The  famous  pass 
iiiu^t  now  be  sought  between  the  (iulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  southern  point  of  (  uv.-nland. 
Steering  between  Cape  Farewell  and  Labrador, 
in  the  track  which  Frohisher  had  taken,  the 
vessel  came,  on  the  2d  day  of  August,  into  the 


environed  with  the  terrors  of  winter  in  the 
fr»/.cn  gulf  «>i  the  North.  With  unfaltering 
courage  he  bore  up  until  1.  were 

alino.-t  exhau.-ted ;  spring  was  at  hand,  and 
the  day  of  escape  had  irrivcd,  when 

the  treaehcnm-  crew  broke  out  in  mutiny. 
They  seized  Hudson  and  his  only  son,  with 
seven  other  faithful  sailors,  threw  them  into 
an  open  shallop,  and  ea.-t  them  nil'  among  the 
icebergs.  The  fate  of  the  illu>triou.-  mariner 
has  never  been  ascertained. 


TOE  HALF  MOON  ASCENDING  THE  HUDSON. 


mouth  of  the  strait  which  bears  the  name  of 
its  discoverer.  No  ship  had  ever  before  en- 
tered these  waters. 

For  a  while  the  way  westward  was  barred 

with  islands;  but,  passing  between  them,  the 
bay  seemed  to  open,  the  ocean  widened  to  the 
right  and  left,  and  the  route  to  China  was  at 
last  revealed.  So  believed  the  great  captain 

and  his  crew:  but.  sailing  farther  to  the  we-t. 
the  inhospitable  shores  narrowed  on  the  more 
inhospitable  sea,  and  Hudson  found  himself 


In  the  summer  of  1610,  the  Half  Moon  was 
liberated  at  Dartmouth,  and  returned  to  Am- 
sterdam. In  the  same  year,  several  ships 
owned  by  Dutch  merchants  sailed  to  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson  Kiver,  and  engaged  in 
the  fur-irade.  The  traffic  was  very  lucrative, 
and  in  the  two  following  years  other  vessel* 
made  frequent  and  prof  table  voyage-.  Karly 
in  Iiil4.  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Statea- 
gi'iieral  of  Holland  giving  t"  certain  mer- 
chants of  Am-terdam  the  exclusive  right  to 
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trade  and  establish  settlements  within  the 
limits  of  the  country  explored  by  Hudson. 
Under  this  commission,  a  fleet  of  five  small 
trading-vessels  arrived,  in  the  summer  of  the 
same  year,  at  Manhattan  Island.  Here  some 
rude  huts  had  already  been  built  by  former 
traders,  but  now  a  fort  for  the  defense  of  the 
place  was  erected,  and  the  settlement  named 
NEW  AMSTERDAM.  In  the  course  of  the  au- 
tumn Adrian  Block,  who  commanded  one  of 
the  ships,  sailed  through  East  River  into 
Long  Island  Sound,  made  explorations  along 
the  coast  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Connec- 
ticut, thence  to  Narragansett  Bay,  and  even  to 
Cape  Cod.  Almost  at  the  same  time  Christi- 
anson,  another  Dutch  commander,  in  the  same 
fleet,  sailed  up  the  river  from  Manhattan  to 
Castle  Island,  a  short  distance  below  the  site 
of  Albany,  and  erected  a  block-house,  which 
was  named  Fort  Nassau,  for  a  long  time  the 
northern  outpost  of  the  settlers  on  the  Hud- 
son. Meanwhile,  Cornelius  May,  the  captain 
of  a  small  vessel  called  the  Fortune,  sailed  from 
New  Amsterdam,  and  explored  the  Jersey 
coast  as  far  south  as  the  Bay  of  Delaware. 
Upon  these  two  voyages,  one  north  and  the 
other  south  from  Manhattan  Island,  where  the 
actual  settlement  was  made,  Holland  set  up  a 
feeble  claim  to  the  country,  which  was  now 
named  NEW  NETHERLANDS,  extending  from 
Cape  Henlopen  to  Cape  Cod — a  claim  which 
Great  Britain  and  France  treated  with  deri- 
sion and  contempt.  Such  were  the  feeble  and 
inauspicious  beginnings  of  the  Dutch  colonies 
in  New  York  and  Jersey. 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  planting  of  the 
three  principal  colonies — two  English  and  one 
Dutch — on  our  Eastern  shores.  The  other 
settlements  in  New  England  were  for  the  most 
part  offshoots  from  the  parent  colony  on  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay.  The  history  of  CONNECTICUT 
begins  with  the  year  1630.  While  Tilly's 
soldiers  were  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Madge- 
burg,  a  grant  of  American  territory  was  made 
by  the  Council  of  Plymouth  to  the  Earl  of 
Warwick ;  and  in  March  of  1631  the  claim 
was  transferred  by  him  to  Lord  Say-and-Seal, 
Lord  Brooke,  John  Hampden,  and  others. 
Before  a  colony  could  be  planted  by  the  pro- 
prietors, the  Dutch  of  New  Netherland  reached 
the  Connecticut  River  and  built  at  Hartford 
their  fort  called  the  House  of  Good  Hope. 


The  people  of  New  Plymouth  immediately  or- 
ganized and  sent  out  a  force  to  counteract  this 
movement  of  their  rivals.  The  territorial 
claim  of  the  Puritans  extended  not  only  over 
Connecticut,  but  over  New  Netherlaud  itself, 
and  onward  to  the  west.  Should  the  intruding 
Dutch  colonists  of  Manhattan  be  allowed  to 
move  eastward  and  take  possession  of  the 
finest  valley  in  New  England  ?  Certainly  not. 

The  English  expedition  reached  the  mouth 
of  the  Connecticut  and  sailed  up  the  river. 
When  the  little  squadron  came  opposite  the 
House  of  Good  Hope,  the  commander  of  the 
garrison  ordered  Captain  Holmes,  the  English 
officer,  to  strike  his  colors ;  but  the  order  was 
treated  with  derision.  The  Dutch  threatened 
to  fire  in  case  the  fleet  should  attempt  to  pass ; 
but  the  English  defiantly  hoisted  sails  and  pro- 
ceeded up  the  river.  The  puny  cannon  of 
the  House  of  Good  Hope  failed  to  turn  them 
back.  At  a  point  just  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Farmington,  seven  miles  above  Hartford,  the 
Puritans  landed  and  built  the  block-house  of 
Windsor. 

In  October  of  1635  a  colony  of  sixty  per- 
sons left  Boston,  traversed  the  forests  of  Cen- 
tral Massachusetts  and  settled  at  Hartford, 
Windsor,  and  Wethersfield.  Earlier  in  the 
same  year  the  Younger  Winthrop,  a  man  wha 
in  all  the  virtues  of  a  noble  life  was  a  worthy 
rival  of  his  father,  the  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, arrived  in  New  England.  He  bore  a 
commission  from  the  proprietors  of  the  West- 
ern colony  to  build  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Connecticut  River,  and  to  prevent  the  further 
encroachments  of  the  Dutch.  The  fortress 
was  hastily  completed  and  the  guns  mounted 
just  in  time  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  a 
Dutch  trading-vessel  which  appeared  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  Such  was  the  founding  of 
Saybrook,  so  named  in  honor  of  the  proprie- 
tors, Lords  Say-and-Seal  and  Brooke.  Thus 
was  the  most  important  river  of  New  England 
brought  under  the  dominion  of  the  Puritans; 
the  solitary  Dutch  settlement  at  Hartford  was 
cut  ofF  from  succor  and  left  to  dwindle  into 
insignificance. 

The  founding  of  Rhode  Island  was  the  work 
of  the  celebrated  Roger  Williams,  a  young 
minister  of  Salem  village,  north  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay.  To  him  belongs  the  imperishable 
honor  of  being  first  in  America  or  in  Europe 
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to  proclaim  the  full  gospel  of  religious  tolera- 
tiou.  He  declared  in  his  people  that  the  con- 
science of  man  may  in  no  wise  be  bound  by 
the  authority  of  the  magistrate;  that  civil  gov- 
ernment has  only  to  do  with  civil  matters, 
such  as  the  collection  of  taxes,  the  restraint 
and  punishment  of  crime,  and  the  protection 
of  all  men  in  the  enjoyment  of  equal  rights. 
For  these  noble  utterance-  he  was  obliged  to 
quit  the  ministry  of  the  church  at  Salem  and 
retire  to  Plymouth.  Finally,  in  lo':!4,  he 


that  compulsory  attendance  at  religious  wor- 
ship, as  well  as  taxation  lor  the  support  of 
the  ministry,  was  contrary  to  the  teachings  of 
the  gospel.  When  arraigned  tor  these  bad  doc- 
trines, he  crowned  his  offenses  by  telling  the 
court  that  a  te-t  i.f  church-membership  in  a 
voter  or  a  public  officer  wits  as  ridiculous  as 
the  selection  of  a  doctor  of  physic  or  the  pilot 
of  a  ship  on  account  of  his  skill  in  theology. 

These  assertions  raised  such  a  storm  in  court 
that  Williams  was  condemned  for  heresy  and 
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OOD  HOPE. 


wrote  a  paper  in  which  the  declaration  was 
made  that  grants  of  land,  though  given  by 
the  king  of  England,  were  invalid  until  the 
natives  were  justly  recompensed.  This  was 
equivalent  to  saying  that  the  colonial  charter 
itself  was  void,  and  that  tlv  people  were  really 
living  upon  the  hinds  of  the  Indians.  (I rent 
excitement  was  occasioned  by  the  publication, 
and  Williams  consented  that  tor  the  sake  of 
public  peace  the  paper  should  be  burned. 
But  he  continued  to  teach  his  doctrines,  saying 


banished  from  the  colony.  In  the  dead  of 
winter  he  left  home  and  became  an  exile  in 
the  desolate  forest  For  fourteen  weeks  he 
wandered  on  through  the  snow,  sleeping  at 
night  on  the  ground  or  in  a  hollow  tree,  liv- 
ing on  parched  corn,  acorns,  and  riK>ts.  He 
carried  with  him  one  precious  manure — a  pri- 
vate letter  from  (Jovernor  Winthroi 
him  word  •  and  encouragement.  Nor 

did  the  Indians  fail  to  show  their  cratitii': 
the    man    who    had    >o    nohlv   defended     their 
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rights.  In  the  country  of  the  Wampauoags 
In;  was  kindly  entertained.  The  Indian  chief 
Massasoit  invited  him  to  his  cabin  at  Pokano- 
ket,  and  Cauouicus,  king  of  the  Narragansetts, 
received  him  as  a  friend  and  brother. 

On  tl\e  left  bank  of  the  Blackstone  River, 
near  the  head  of  Narragausett  Bay,  a  resting- 
place  was  at  last  found;  the  exile  pitched 
his  tent,  and  with  the  opening  of  spring 
planted  a  field  and  built  the  first  house  in 
the  village  of  Seekonk.  Soon  the  infor- 
mation came  that  he  was  still  within  the 
territory  of  Plymouth  Colony,  and  another 


THE  YOUNGER  WIXTHROP. 


removal  became  necessary.  With  five  com- 
panions who  had  joined  him  in  banishment, 
he  embarked  in  a  canoe,  passed  down  the 
river  and  crossed  to  the  west  side  of  the  bay. 
Here  he  was  safe ;  his  enemies  could  hunt 
him  no  farther.  A  tract  of  land  was  honor- 
ably purchased  from  Cauonicus ;  and  in  June 
of  1636,  the  illustrious  founder  of  Rhode 
Island  laid  out  the  city  of  PROVIDENCE. 

The  leader  of  the  new  colony  was  a  native 
of  Wales;  born  in  1606;  liberally  educated  at 
Cambridge ;  the  pupil  of  Sir  Edward  Coke ; 
in  after  years  the  friend  of  Milton  ;  a  dissenter ; 
a  hater  of  ceremonies ;  a  disciple  of  truth  in 


its  purest  forms ;  an  uncompromising  advocate 
of  freedom ;  exiled  to  Massachusetts,  and  now 
exiled  by  Massachusetts,  he  brought  to  the  banks 
of  the  Narragausett  the  great  doctrines  of  per- 
fect religious  liberty  and  the  equal  rights  of 
men.  If  the  area  of  Rhode  Island  had  corre- 
sponded with  the  grandeur  of  the  principles  on 
which  she  was  founded,  who  could  have  fore- 
told her  destiny? 

The  beginnings  of  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  date 
as  far  back  as  1622.  In  that  year  the  ter- 
ritory lying  between  the  rivers  Merrimac  and 
Kenuebec,  reaching  from  the  sea  to  the  St. 
Lawrence,  was  granted  by  the  council  of 
Plymouth  to  Sir  Ferdinand  Gorges  and  John 
Mason.  The  history  of  New  Hampshire  be- 
gins with  the  following  year.  For  the  pro- 
prietors made  haste  to  secure  their  new 
domain  by  actual  settlements.  In  the  early 
spring  of  1623  two  small  companies  of  col- 
onists were  sent  out  by  Mason  and  Gorges 
to  people  their  province.  The  coast  of 
New  Hampshire  had  first  been  visited  by 
Martin  Pring  in  1603.  Eleven  years  later 
the  restless  Captain  Smith  explored  the 
spacious  harbor  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pis- 
cataqua,  and  spoke  with  delight  of  the  deep 
and  tranquil  waters. 

One  party  of  the  new  immigrants  landed 
at  Little  Harbor,  two  miles  south  of  the 
present  site  of  Portsmouth,  and  began  to 
build  a  village.  The  other  party  pro- 
ceeded up  stream,  entered  the  Cocheco, 
and,  four  miles  above  the  mouth  of  that 
tributary,  laid  the  foundations  of  Dover. 
With  the  exception  of  Plymouth  and 
Weymouth,  Portsmouth  and  Dover  are 
the  oldest  towns  in  New  England.  But 
the  progress  of  the  settlements  was  slow ;  for 
many  years  the  two  villages  were  only  fish- 
ing-stations. In  1629  the  proprietors  divided 
their  dominions,  Gorges  retaining  the  part 
north  of  the  Piscataqua,  and  Mason  taking 
exclusive  control  of  the  district  between 
the  Piscataqua  and  the  Merrimac.  In  May 
of  this  year,  Rev.  John  Wheelwright,  who 
soon  afterward  became  a  leader  in  the  party 
of  Anne  Hutchinson,  visited  the  Abenaki 
chieftains,  and  purchased  their  claim  to  the 
soil  of  the  whole  territory  held  by  Mason; 
but,  in  the  following  November,  Mason's  title 
was  confirmed  by  a  second  patent  from  the 
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council,  and  the  name  of  the  province  ua- 
changed  from  Laconia  to  New  Hampshire. 

Turning  to  ilr-  South,  we  find  the  same 
kind  of  expansion  of  the  settlements  around 
the  parent  colonv  in  Virginia  as  had  taken 
place  in  New  England.  As  early  as  K'.^l, 
"William  Clayborne,  a  resolute  and  daring 
English  surveyor,  was  sent  out  by  the  Lou- 
don  Company  to  make  a  map  of  the  coun- 
try about  the  head-waters  of  the  Chesapeake. 
By  the  second  charter  of  Virginia,  the  terri- 
tory of  that  province  had  been  extended  on 
the  north  to  the  forty-first  parallel  of  lati- 
tude. All  of  the  present  State  of  Maryland 
•was  included  in  this  enlargement,  which  also 
embraced  the  whole 
of  Delaware  and 
the  greater  part  of 
New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania.  The 
ambition  of  Vir- 
ginia was  greatly 
excited  by  the  pos- 
session of  this  vast 
domain ;  to  explore 
and  occupy  it  was 
an  enterprise  of  the 
highest  importance. 

Clayborne  was  a 
member  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Virginia,  and 
secretary  of  state  in 
that  colony.  In  May 
of  1631,  he  received 
a  royal  commission 
authorizing  him  to 

discover  the  sources  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  to 
survey  the  country  as  far  as  the  forty-first  de- 
gree of  latitude,  to  establish  a  trade  with  the 
Indians,  and  to  exercise  the  right  of  govern- 
ment over  the  companions  of  his  voyage.  This 
commission  was  confirmed  by  Governor  Harvey 
of  Virginia,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  following 
year  Clayborne  began  his  important  and  ardu- 
ous work.  The  members  of  the  London  Com- 
pany wore  already  gathering  imaginary  riches 
from  the  immense  fur-trade  of  the  Potomac  and 
the  Susquehanna. 

The.  enterprise  of  Clayborne  was  attended 
•with  success.  A  tradinir-post  was  established 
on  Kent  Island,  and  another  at  the  head  of 
the  bay,  in  the  vicinity  of  Havre  do  (Jraee. 


The  many  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Chesapeake 
were  again  explored,  and  a  trade  opened  with 
tin-  native*.  The.  limit.-  of  Virginia  \vi-n-  about 
to  be  extended  to  the  '  iicr- 

laiid.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  a  train  of  cir- 
i-iiin-tancea  had  been  prepared  in  Kn^laml  l>y 
which  tin:  de.stiny  of  several  American  | 
inces  was  completely  changed.  As  in  many 
other  instances,  religious  persecution  a^mi  con- 
tributed to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  State 
in  the  wilderness.  And  Sir  George  Calvert, 
of  Yorkshire,  was  the  man  who  was  dect 
to  be  the  founder.  Born  in  1580;  educated  at 
Oxford  ;  a  man  of  much  travel  and  vast  expe- 
rience;  an  ardent  and  devoted  Catholic;  a 
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friend  of  humanity;  honored  with  knighthood, 
and  afterward  with  an  Irish  peerage  and  the 
title  of  LORD  BALTIMORE, — he  now  in  middle 
life  turned  aside  from  the  dignities  of  rank 
and  affluence  to  devote  the  energies  of  his  life 
to  the  wellfare  of  the  oppressed.  For  the  Cath- 
olics of  England,  as  well  as  the  dissenting 
Protestants,  were  afflicted  with  many  and  bit- 
ter persecutions. 

Lord  Baltimore's  first  American  enterprise 
was  the  planting  of  a  Catholic  colony  in  New- 
foundland. King  James,  who  was  not  un- 
friendly to  tho  Roman  Church,  had  granted 
him  a  patent  for  the  southern  promontory  of 
the  island;  and  hero,  in  1>  t'uge  was 

i>st:ibli-hed    for    distressed  Catholics.       But  in 
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such  a  place  no  colony  could  be  successful. 
The  district  was  narrow,  cheerless,  desolate. 
Profitable  industry  was  impossible.  French 
ships  hovered  around  the  coast  and  captured 
the  English  fishing-boats.  It  became  evident 
that  the  settlement  must  be  removed,  and 
Lord  Baltimore  wisely  turned  his  attention  to 
the  sunny  country  of  the  Chesapeake. 

In  1629  he  made  a  visit  to  Virginia.  The 
general  assembly  offered  him  citizenship  on 
condition  that  he  would  take  an  oath  of  alle- 
giance ;  but  the  oath  was  of  such  a  sort  as  no 
honest  Catholic -could  subscribe  to.  In  vain 
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did  Sir  George  plead  for  toleration ;  the  as- 
sembly was  inexorable.  It  was  on  the  part 
of  the  Virginians  a  short-sighted  and  ruinous 
policy.  For  the  London  Company  had  already 
been  dissolved;  the  king  might  therefore 
rightfully  regrant  that  vast  territory  north  of 
the  Potomac  which,  by  the  terms  of  the  sec- 
ond charter,  had  been  given  to  Virginia. 
Lord  Baltimore  left  the  narrow-minded  legis- 
lators, returned  to  London,  himself  drew  up 
a  charter  for  a  new  State  on  the  Chesapeake, 
and  easily  induced  his  friend,  King  Charles  L, 
to  sign  it.  The  Virginians  had  saved  their 
religion  and  lost  a  province. 

Tie  territory  embraced  by  the  new  patent 


was  bounded  by  the  ocean,  by  the  fortieth 
parallel  of  latitude,  by  a  line  drawn  due  south 
from  that  parallel  to  the  most  western  fount- 
ain of  the  Potomac,  by  the  river  itself  from 
its  source  to  the  bay,  and  by  a  line  running 
due  east  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  the 
Atlantic.  The  domain  included  the  whole 
of  the  present  States  of  Maryland  and  Del- 
aware and  a  large  part  of  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey.  Here  it  was  the  purpose  of  the 
magnanimous  proprietor  to  establish  an  asy- 
lum for  all  the  afflicted  of  his  own  faith,  and 
to  plant  a  State  on  the  broad  basis  of  religious 
toleration  and  popular  liberty.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  charter  were  the  most  liberal 
and  ample  which  had  ever  received  the 
sanction  of  the  English  government.  Chris- 
tianity was  declared  to  be  the  religion  of 
the  State,  but  no  preference  was  given  to 
any  sect  or  creed.  The  lives  and  property 
of  the  colonists  were  carefuly  guarded.  Free 
trade  was  declared  to  be  the  law  of  the 
province,  and  arbitrary  taxation  was  for- 
bidden. The  rights  of  the  proprietor  ex- 
tended only  to  the  free  appointment  of  the 
officers  of  his  government.  The  power  of 
making  and  amending  the  laws  was  con- 
ceded to  the  freemen  of  the  colony  or  their 
representatives. 

One  calamity  darkened  the  prospect. 
Before  the  liberal  patent  could  receive  the 
seal  of  state,  Sir  George  Calvert  died.  His 
title  and  estates  descended  to  his  son  Cecil ; 
and  to  him,  on  the  20th  of  June,  1632,  the 
charter  which  had  been  intended  for  his 
noble  father,  was  finally  issued.  In  honor 
of  Henrietta  Maria,  daughter  of  Henry  IV. 
of  France  and  wife  of  Charles  I.,  the  name  of 
MARYLAND  was  conferred  on  the  new  province. 
Independence  of  Virginia  was  guaranteed  in 
the  constitution  of  the  colony,  and  no  danger 
was  to  be  anticipated  from  the  feeble  forces  of 
New  Netherland.  It  only  remained  for  the 
younger  Lord  Baltimore  to  raise  a  company 
of  emigrants  and  carry  out  his  father's  benev- 
olent designs.  The  work  went  forward  slowly, 
and  it  was  not  until  November  of  1633  that  a 
colony  numbering  two  hundred  persons  could 
be  collected.  Meanwhile,  Cecil  Calvert  had 
abandoned  the  idea  of  coming  in  person  to 
America,  and  had  appointed  his  brother  Leon- 
ard to  accompany  the  colonists  to  their  desti- 
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nation,  and  to  act  as  deputy-governor  of  the 
new  province. 

In  March  of  tlu>  following  year  the  immi- 
grants arrived  ut  Old  Point  Comfort.  Leonard 
Calvert  bore  a  letter  from  King  diaries  to 
Governor  Harvey  of  Virginia,  commanding 
him  to  receive  the  newcomers  with  courtesy 
and  favor.  The  order  was  complied  with,  but 
the  Virginians  could  look  only  with  intense 
jealousy  on  a  movement  which  must  soon  de- 
prive them  of  the  rich  fur-trade  of  the  Chesa- 
peake. The  colonists  proceeded  up  the  bay 
and  entered  the  Potomac.  At  the  mouth  of 
Piscataway  Creek,  nearly  opposite  Mount  Ver- 
non,  the  pinnace  was  moored,  and  a  cross 
was  set  up  on  an  island.  On  the  present  site 
of  Fort  Washington  there  was  an  Indian  vil- 
lage, whose  inhabitants  came  out  to  meet  the 
English.  A  conference  was  held,  and  the  sa- 
chem of  the  nation  told  Leonard  Calvert  in 
words  of  dubious  meaning,  that  he  and  his 
colony  might  stay  or  go  just  as  they  pleased.  Con- 
sidering this  answer  as  a  menace,  and  deeming 
it  imprudent  to  plant  his  first  settlement  so  far 
up  the  river,  Calvert  again  embarked  with  his 
companions,  and  dropped  down  stream  to  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Mary's,  within  fifteen  miles 
of  the  bay.  Ascending  the  estuary  for  about 
ten  miles,  he  came  to  an  Indian  town.  The 
natives  had  been  beaten  in  battle  by  the  Sus- 
quehannas,  and  were  on  the  eve  of  migrating 
into  the  interior.  The  village  was  already 
half  deserted.  With  the  consent  of  the  Red 
men,  the  English  moved  into  the  vacant  huts. 
The  rest  of  the  town  was  purchased,  with  the 
adjacent  territory,  the  Indians  promising  to 
give  possession  to  the  colonists  at  the  opening 
of  the  spring.  The  name  of  ST.  MARY'S  was 
given  to  the  this  oldest  colony  of  Maryland, 
and  the  name  of  the  river  was  changed  to  St. 
George's. 

South  of  Virginia,  the  first  effort  at  colo- 
nization was  made  in  1630.  In  that  year,  an 
immense  tract,  lying  between  the  thirtieth 
and  the  thirty-sixth  parallels  of  latitude,  was 
granted  by  King  Charles  to  Sir  Robert  Heath. 
But  neither  the  proprietor  nor  his  successor, 
Lord  Maltravers  .-nceeeded  in  planting  a 
colony.  After  a  useless  existence  of  thirty- 
three  years,  the  patent  was  revoked  by  the 
English  sovereign.  The  only  etl'eet  of  Sir 
Robert's  charter  was  to  perpetuate  the  name 


of  CAKC.I.INA,    which   had  been  given   to  the 
country  by  .John  Kibault  in   l.'.iij. 

In  the  year  Iti'.'L'  the  country  ait  far  south 
as  the  river  diowan  was  explored  by  Pory. 
the  secretary  of  Virginia.  Twenty  years  later 

•npaiiy  of  Virginians  obtained  lea\< 
the  assembly  to  pron-cnti-  dix-overy  on  the 
lower  Roanoke  and  establish  a  trade  with  the 
natives.  The  first  actual  settlement  was  made 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Chowan  about  the  year 
lu.'il.  The  country  was  visited  ju-t  afterward 
byClayborne,  of  Maryland,  and  in  NK51  a  com- 
pany of  Puritans  from  New  England  pawed 
down  the  coast,  entered  the  mouth  of  Cape 
Fear  River,  purchased  hinds  of  the  Indiana, 
and  established  a  colony  on  Old  town  Creek, 
nearly  two  hundred  miles  farther  south  than 
any  other  English  settlement.  In  Kiti.'i  Ixird 
Clarendon,  General  Monk,  who  was  now  hon- 
ored with  the  title  of  the  Duke  of  Albemarle, 
and  six  other  noblemen,  received  at  the  hands 
of  Charles  II.  a  patent  for  all  the  countiy 
between  the  thirty-sixth  parallel  and  the  river 
St  John's,  in  Florida.  With  this  grant  the 
colonial  history  of  NORTH  C'AIMI  is  v  properly 
begins. 

In  the  same  year  a  civil  government  was 
organized  by  the  settlers  on  the  Chowan. 
William  Drummond  was  chosen  governor,  and 
the  name  of  ALBEMARLE  COUNTY  COLOWY 
was  given  to  the  district  bordering  on  the 
sound.  In  liii'i'i  it  was  found  that  the  settle- 
ment was  north  of  the  thirty-sixth  parallel, 
and  consequently  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
province.  To  remedy  this  defect  the  grant 
was  extended  on  the  north  to  thirty-six  de- 
grees and  thirty  minutes — the  present  boundary 
of  Virginia  —  and  westward  to  the  Pacific. 
During  the  same  year  the  little  Puritan  col- 
ony on  Cape  Fear  River  was  broken  up  by 
the  Indians;  but  scarcely  had  this  been  done 
when  the  site  of  the  settlement,  with  thirty- 
two  miles  square  of  the  surrounding  terri- 
tory, was  purchased  by  a  company  of  plant* 
ers  from  Barbadoes.  A  new  county  named 
Ci  U:I:M><>\  was  laid  out.  and  Sir  John  Yea- 
mans  elected  governor  of  the  colony.  The 
proprietors  favored  the  settlement;  immigra- 
tion wa»  rapid  ;  and  within  a  year  eight  hun- 
••ople  had  settled  along  the  river. 

Not   until    lii~H.    however,  did   the  success- 
ful managers  of  these  colonies  send  out  com- 
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panics  of  settlers  into  the  county  of  SOUTH 
CAROLINA.  In  that  year  a  new  colony  was 
raised  and  put  under  command  of  Joseph 
West  and  William  Sayle.  There  was  at  this 
time  not  a  single  European  settlement  between 
the  mouth  of  Cape  Fear  River  and  the  St. 
John's,  in  Florida.  Here  was  a  beautiful 
coast  of  nearly  four  hundred  miles  ready  to 
receive  the  beginnings  of  civilization.  The 
new  emigrants,  sailing  by  way  of  Barbadoes, 
steered  far  to  the  south,  and  reached  the 
main-land  in  the  country  of  the  Savannah. 
The  vessels  first  entered  the  harbor  of  Port 
Royal.  It  was  now  a  hundred  and  eight 
years  since  John  Ribault,  on  an  island  in  this 
same  harbor,  had  set  up  a  stone  engraved  with 
the  lilies  of  France ;  now  the  Englishman  had 
come. 

The  ships  were  anchored  near  the  site  of 
Beaufort.  But  the  colonists  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  appearance  of  the  country,  and  did 
not  go  ashore.  Sailing  northward  along  the 
coast  for  forty  miles,  they  next  entered  the 
mouth  of  Ashley  River,  and  landed  where  the 
first  high  laud  appeared  upon  the  southern 
bank.  Here  were  laid  the  foundations  of 
OLD  CHARLESTON,  so  named  in  honor  of  King 
Charles  II.  Of  this,  the  oldest  town  in  South 
Carolina,  no  trace  remains  except  the  line  of 
a  ditch  which  was  digged  around  the  fort ;  a 
cotton-field  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
settlement. 

Turning  again  to  the  north  we  find  the 
colony  of  NEW  JERSEY  arising  in  close  con- 
nection with  New  Netherland.  The  begin- 
ning of  its  history  was  the  founding  of  Eliza- 
bethtown,  in  1664.  As  early  as  1618  a  feeble 
trading  station  had  been  established  at  Bergen, 
west  of  the  Hudson ;  but  forty  years  elapsed 
before  permanent  dwellings  were  built  in  that 
neighborhood.  In  1623  the  block -house, 
called  Fort  Nassau,  was  erected  at  the  mouth 
of  Timber  Creek,  on  the  Delaware  ;  after  a 
few  months'  occupancy,  May  and  his  compan- 
ions abandoned  the  place  and  returned  to 
New  Amsterdam.  Six  years  later  the  south- 
«i'U  part  of  the  present  State  of  New  Jersey 
was  granted  to  Godyn  and  Blomaert,  two  of 
the  Dutch  patroons ;  but  no  settlement  was 
made.  In  1634  there  was  not  a  single  Euro- 
pean living  between  Delaware  Bay  and  the 
fortieth  degree  of  latitude.  In  1651  a  con- 


siderable district,  including  the  site  of  Eliza- 
bethtown,  was  purchased  by  Augustine  Her- 
man ;  but  still  no  colony  was  planted.  Seven 
years  afterwards  a  larger  grant,  embracing 
the  old  trading  house  at  Bergen,  was  made ; 
and  in  1663  a  company*  of  Puritans,  living  on 
Long  Island,  obtained  permission  of  Governor 
Stuyvesaut  to  settle  on  the  banks  of  the 
Raritan ;  but  no  settlement  was  effected  until 
after  the  conquest. 

All  the  territory  of  New  Jersey  was  in 
eluded  in  the  grant  made  by  King  Charles  to 
his  brother  the  Duke  of  York.  Two  months 
before  the  conquest  of  New  Netherland  by 
the  English,  that  portion  of  the  duke's  prov- 
ince lying  between  the  Hudson  and  the  Dela- 
ware, extending  as  far  north  as  forty-one  de- 
grees and  forty  minutes,  was  assigned  by  the 
proprietor  to  Lord  Berkeley  and  Sir  George 
Carteret.  These  noblemen  were  already  propri- 
etors of  Carolina ;  but  they  had  adhered  to  the 
king's  cause  during  the  civil  war  in  England, 
and  were  now  rewarded  with  a  second  Amer- 
ican province.  Almost  immediately  after  the 
conquest  another  company  of  Puritans  made 
application  to  Governor  Nicolls,  and  received 
an  extensive  grant  of  land  on  Newark  Bay. 
The  Indian  titles  were  honorably  purchased ; 
in  the  following  October  a  village  was  begun 
and  named  Elizabethtown,  in  honor  of  Lady 
Carteret. 

In  August  of  1665,  Philip  Carteret,  son 
of  Sir  George,  arrived  as  governor  of  the  prov- 
ince. At  first  he  was  violently  opposed  by 
Nicolls  of  New  York,  who  refused  to  believe 
that  the  duke  had  divided  his  territory.  But 
Carteret  was  armed  with  a  commission,  and 
could  not  be  prevented  from  taking  possession 
of  the  new  settlements  below  the  Hudson. 
Elizabethtown  was  made  the  capital  of  the 
colony;  other  immigrants  arrived  from  Long 
Island  and  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Passaic ; 
Newark  was  founded  ;  flourishing  hamlets  ap- 
peared on  the  shores  of  the  bay  as  far  south 
as  Sandy  Hook.  In  honor  of  Sir  George  Car- 
teret, who  had  been  governor  of  the  Isle  of 
Jersey,  in  the  English  Channel,  his  American 
domain  was  named  NEW  JERSEY. 

The  seventeenth  century  was  drawing  to  a 
close  before  the  Quaker  State  of  PENNSYLVA- 
NIA was  founded  under  the  auspices  of  Will- 
iam Penn.  The  Friends  had  already  planted 
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some  flourishing  settlement.-  in  New  Jersey, 
and  wen-  greatly  encouraged  with  the  success 
of  their  experiment.  Now  the  prospect  of 
establishing  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  a 
free  State,  founded  on  the  principle  of  uni- 
versal brotherhood,  kindled  a  new  enthusiasm 
in  the  mind  of  William  Penn.  For  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  the  Friends  had  been 
buffeted  with  ,-hanieful  persecutions.  Impris- 
onment, exile,  and  proscription  had  been  their 
constant  portion,  but  had  not  sufficed  to  abate 
their  zeal  or  to  quench  their  hopes  of  the  fu- 
ture. The  lofty  purpose  and  philanthropic 
spirit  of  Penii  urged  him  to  find  for  his 
afflicted  people  an  asylum  of  rest.  In  June 
of  1680  he  went  boldly  to  King  Charles  and 
petitioned  for  a  grant  of  territory  and  the 
privilege  of  founding  a  Quaker  commonwealth 
in  the  New  World. 

The  petition  was  seconded  by  powerful 
friends  in  Parliament.  Lords  North  and  Hal- 
ifax and  the  Earl  of  Sunderland  favored  the 
proposition,  and  the  Duke  of  York  remem- 
bered a  pledge  of  assistance  which  he  had  given 
to  Penn's  father.  On  the  5th  of  March,  1681, 
a  charter  was  granted ;  the  great  seal  of  Eng- 
land, with  the  signature  of  Charles  II.,  was 
affixed,  and  William  Penn  became  the  propri- 
etor of  PENNSYLVANIA.  The  vast  domain 
embraced  under  the  new  patent  was  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  river  Delaware,  extended 
north  and  south  over  three  degrees  of  latitude, 
and  westward  through  five  degrees  of  longi- 
tude. Only  the  three  counties  comprising  the 
present  State  of  Delaware  were  reserved  for 
the  Duke  of  York. 

In  consideration  of  this  grant,  Penn  relin- 
quished a  claim  of  sixteen  thousand  pounds 
sterling  which  the  British  government  owed 
to  his  father's  estate.  He  declared  that  his 
objects  were  to  found  a  free  commonwealth 
without  respect  to  the  color,  race,  or  religion 
of  the  inhabitants ;  to  subdue  the  natives  with 
no  other  weapons  than  love  and  justice;  to 
establish  a  refuge  for  the  people  of  his  own 
faith;  and  to  enlarge  the  borders  of  the 
British  empire.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
great  proprietor  was  to  address  a  letter  to 
the  Swedes  who  might  l>e  included  within 
the  limits  of  his  province,  felling  them  to 
be  of  good  cheer,  to  keep  their  homes,  make 
their  own  laws,  and  fear  no  oppression. 


Within  a  month  from  the  date  of  his 
charter,  Penn  puhli-hed  to  the  English  na- 
tion a  glowing  account  of  hi-  m-\\  e.,iintry 
beyond  the  Delaware,  prai-ing  the  U-uuty 
of  the  scenery  and  salulirity  of  the  climate, 
pninii-inir  freed. >m  ,,f  eon.-eience  and  equal 
rights,  and  inviting  emigration.  There  was 
an  immediate  and  In  art  v  response.  In  the 
course  of  the  summer  three  shipload-  of 
Quaker  emigrants  left  England  for  the  land 
of  promise.  William  Marklmm,  agent  of 
the  proprietor,  came  as  leader  of  the  com- 
pany and  deputy-governor  of  the  province. 
He  was  instructed  by  Penn  to  rule  in  ac- 
cordance with  law,  to  deal  justly  with  all 
men,  and  e-pe, -ially  to  make  a  league  of 
friendship  with  the  Indians.  In  October  of 
the  same  year  the  anxious  proprietor  sent  a 
letter  directly  to  the  natives  of  the  territory, 
assuring  them  of  his  honest  purposes  and 
brotherly  affection. 

The  next  care  of  Penn  was  to  draw  up 
a  frame  of  government  for  his  province. 
Herein  was  his  great  temptation.  .He  had 
almost  exhausted  his  father's  estate  in  aiding 
the  persecuted  Quakers.  A  stated  revenue 
would  be  very  necessary  in  conducting  his 
administration.  His  proprietary  rights  under 
the  charter  were  so  ample  that  he  might 
easily  reserve  for  himself  large  prerogatives 
and  great  emoluments  in  the  government. 
He  had  before  him  the  option  of  being 
a  consistent,  honest  Quaker,  or  a  politic, 
wealthy  governor.  He  chose  like  a  man ; 
right  triumphed  over  riches.  The  constitu- 
tion which  he  framed  was  liberal  almost  to  a 
fault;  and  the  people  were  allowed  to  adopt 
or  reject  it,  as  they  might  deem  proper. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Duke  of  York  had 
been  induced  to  surrender  his  claim  to  the 
three  reserved  counties  on  the  Delaware. 
The  whole  country  on  the  western  bank  of 
the  bay  and  river,  from  the  open  ocean  below 
Cape  Henlopen  to  the  forty-third  degree  of 
north  latitude,  was  now  under  the  dominion 
of  Penn.  The  summer  of  1682  was  spent  in 
further  preparation.  The  proprietor  wrote  a 
touching  letter  of  farewell  to  the  Friends  in 
Kngland  ;  gathered  a  large  < pany  of  emi- 
grants; embarked  for  America;  and.  on  the 
1'Tth  of  October,  landed  at  New  Castle,  where 
the  people  were  waitin.  ve  him. 
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WILLIAM  PENN,  the  founder  of  Philadel- 
phia, was  born  on  the  14th  of  October,  1644. 
He  was  the  oldest  son  of  Vice-Admiral  Sir 
William  Penii  of  the  British  navy.  At  the 
age  of  twelve  he  was  sent  to  the  University 
of  Oxford,  where  he  distinguished  himself  as 
a  student  until  he  was  expelled  on  account  of 
his  religious  opinions.  Afterward,  he  traveled 
on  the  Continent;  was  again  a  student  a  Sau- 
mur ;  returned  to  study  law  at  London ;  went 
to  Ireland ;  became  a  soldier ;  heard  the  preach- 
ing of  Loe,  and  was  converted  to  the  Quaker 
faith.  His  disappointed  and  angry  father 


WILLIAM  PESN. 

From  the  painting  in  possession  of  the  Penn.  Historical  Society. 

drove  him  out  of  doors,  but  he  was  not  to 
be  turned  from  his  course.  He  publicly  pro- 
claimed the  doctrines  of  the  Friends;  was  ar- 
rested and  imprisoned  for  nine  months  in  the 
Tower  of  London.  Being  released,  he  re- 
peated the  offense,  and  lay  for  half  a  year  in 
a  dungeon  at  Newgate.  A  second  time  liber- 
ated, but  despairing  of  toleration  for  his  peo- 
ple in  England,  he  cast  his  gaze  across  the  At- 
lantic. West  Jersey  was  purchased ;  but  the 
boundary  was  narrow,  and  the  great-souled  pro- 
prietor sought  a  grander  and  more  beautiful 
domain.  His  petition  was  heard  with  favor, 
and  the  charter  of  Pennsylvania  granted  by 


King  Charles.  Colonists  came  teeming;  and 
now  the  Quaker  king  himself,  without  pomp 
or  parade,  without  the  discharge  of  cannon 
or  vainglorious  ceremony,  was  come  to  New 
Castle  to  found  a  government  on  the  basis  of 
fraternity  and  peace.  It  was  fitting  that  he 
should  call  the  new  republic  a  "holy  ex- 
periment." 

As  soon  as  the  landing  was  effected,  Penn 
delivered  an  affectionate  and  cheerful  address 
to  the  crowd  of  Swedes,  Dutch,  and  English 
who  came  to  greet  him.  His  former  pledges 
of  a  liberal  and  just  government  were  publicly 
renewed,  and  the  people  were  exhorted 
to  sobriety  and  honesty.  From  New 
Castle,  the  governor  ascended  the  Del- 
aware to  Chester ;  passed  the  site  of 
Philadelphia;  visited  the  settlements 
of  West  New  Jersey ;  and  thence  trav- 
ersed East  Jersey  to  Long  Island  and 
New  York.  After  spending  some  time 
at  the  capital  of  his  friend,  the  Duke 
of  York,  and  speaking  words  of  cheer 
to  the  Quakers  about  Brooklyn,  he  re- 
turned to  his  own  province,  and  began 
his  duties  as  chief  magistrate. 

Markham,  the  deputy-governor,  had 
been  instructed  to  establish  fraternal 
relations    with    the    Indians.      Before 
Penn's  arrival  treaties  had  been  made, 
lands  purchased,  and  pledges  of  friend- 
ship given  between   the  Friends  and 
the  Red  men.     Now  a  great  confer- 
ence was   appointed  with  the  native 
chiefs.     All  the  sachems  of  the  Lenni 
Lenapes  and  other  neighboring  tribes 
were  invited  to  assemble.    The  council 
•was  held  on  the  banks  of  the  Dela- 
ware  under  the   open  sky.     Penn,   accompa- 
nied by  a  few  unarmed   friends,   clad  in  the 
simple  garb  of  the  Quakers,  came  to  the  ap- 
pointed spot  and  took  his  station  under  a  ven- 
erable  elm,    now  leafless;  for  it  was  winter. 
The   chieftains,  also   unarmed,   sat,   after  the 
manner  of  their  race,  in  a  semicircle  on  the 
ground.     It  was  not  Penn's  object  to  purchase 
lands,  to  provide  for  the  interests  of  trade,  or 
to  make  a  formal  treaty,  but  rather  to  assure 
the  untutored  children  of    the  woods  of  his 
honest  purposes  and  brotherly  affection.  Stand- 
ing  before  them  with   grave  demeanor,   and 
speaking   by   an    interpreter,    he  said:  "Mv 
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FKII-:M>S  :  We  have  met  ou  the  broad  pathway 
of  good  faith.  \Vu  are  all  one  flesh  and  blood. 
Iking  brethren,  no  advantage  shall  l>e  taken 
on  either  side.  When  disputes  arise  we  will 
settle  tip-in  in  council.  Between  us  there  shall 
be  nothing  hut  openness  and  love."  The  chiefs 
n-pli.-d  :  "  \Vliile  the  rivers  run  and  the  sun 
shines  we  will  live  in  peace  with  the  children 
of  William  Penn." 

No  record  was  made  of  the  treaty,  for  none 
was  needed.  Its  terms  were  written,  not  on 
decaying  parchment,  but  on  the  living  hearts 
of  men.  No  deed  of  violence  or  injustice  ever 
marred  the  sacred  covenant.  The  Indians  vied 
with  the  Quakers  in  keeping  unbroken  the 
pledge  of  perpetual  peace.  For  more  than 
seventy  years,  during  which  the  province  re- 
mained under  the  control  of  the  Friends,  not  a 
single  war-whoop  was  heard  within  the  borders 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  Quaker  hat  and  coat 
proved  to  be  a  better  defense  for  the  wearer 
than  coat-of-mail  and  musket. 

On  the  4th  of  December,  1682,  a  general 
convention  was  held  at  Chester.  The  object 
was  to  complete  the  territorial  legislation — a 
work  which  occupied  three  days.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  session,  Penn  delivered  an  ad- 
dress to  the  assembly,  and  then  hastened  to 
the  Chesapeake  to  confer  with  Lord  Baltimore 
about  the  boundaries  of  their  respective  prov- 
inces. After  a  month's  absence  he  returned 
to  Chester  and  busied  himself  with  drawing  a 
map  of  his  proposed  capital.  The  beautiful 
neck  of  land  between  the  Schuylkill  and  the 
Delaware  was  selected  and  purchased  of  the 
Swedes. 

In  February  of  1683  the  native  chest- 
nuts, walnuts,  and  ashes  were  blazed  to  in- 
dicate the  lines  of  the  streets,  and  PHILA- 
DKi.riuv  --dry  OK  BUOTHERLY  LOVE  —  was 
founded.  Within  a  month  a  general  assem- 
bly was  in  session  ajt  the  new  capital.  The 
people  were  eager  that  their  Charter  of  Lib- 
erties,  now  to  he  framed,  should  be  dated  at 
Philadelphia.  The  work  of  legislation  was 
begun  and  a  form  of  government  adopted 
which  was  essentially  a  representative  democ- 
racy. The  leading  otlieers  were  the  irovernor, 
a  council  consisting  of  a  limited  number  of 
members  chosen  for  three  \,  .iis,  and  a  la 
popular  assembly,  to  be  annually  elected. 
Penu  conceded  every  thinir  to  the  people:  but 


the  |Mi\\er  of  vetoing  olijeetionalile  acts  of  the 
council  was  left  in  his  hands. 

The  growth  of  Philadelphia  was  astoni-h- 
ing.  In  the  summer  of  h'.v;  t\.  ,,n|v 

three  or  four  hou.-es.  The  ground  ^juirrcl.n 
still  lived  in  their  burrows,  and  the  wild  deer 
ran  through  the  town  without  alarm.  In 
1685  the  city  contained  six  hundred  houses; 
the  schoolmaster  had  come  and  the  printing- 
press  had  begun  its  work.  In  another  year 
Philadelphia  had  outgrown  N.  u  York. 

It  only  remains  to  notjee  the  founding  of 
GEORGIA,  though  to  do  so  U  to  violate  chro- 
nology and  carry  ourselves  forward  into  the 
eighteenth  century.  This,  indeed,  has  been 
already  done — at  least  the  chronological  limits 
of  the  present  Book  have  I  -tepped 

in  the  case  of  the  two  ( 'urolimis  ami  Pennsylva- 
nia. The  unity  of  the  work,  however,  is  beat 
preserved  by  considering  Georgia  with  the 
rest.  This  colony,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Qua- 
ker State,  was  the  product  of  a  benevolent 
impulse.  An  Kn-li-h  philanthropist  named 
James  Oglethorpe,  struck  with  compassion  at 
the  miserable  condition  of  the  p.  ived 

the  design  of  forming  for  them  an  asylum  in 
America.  The  laws  of  KiiL'land  permitted 
imprisonment  for  debt.  Thousands  of  En- 
glish laborers,  who  through  misfortune  and 
thoughtless  contracts  had  become  indebted  to 
the  rich,  were  annually  arrested  and  thrown 
into  jail.  There  were  desolate  and  starving 
families.  The  miserable  condition  of  the 
debtor  class  at  last  attracted  the  attention 
of  Parliament.  In  172*  Oglatborpa  was  ap- 
pointed, at  hit  own  request,  to  look  into  the 
state  of  the  poor,  to  visit  the  prisons  of  the 
kingdom,  and  to  report  measures  of  relief. 
The  work  was  accompli>hcd,  the  jails  were 
opened,  and  the  poor  victim>  of  debt  returned 
to  their  homes. 

The  noble  commissioner  was  not  yet  aatis- 
fieil.  For  the  lil>erated  prisoners  and  their 
friends  were  disheartened  ami  di>Lrraced  in 
the  country  of  their  birth.  Was  there  no 
land  beyond  the  sea  where  debt  wits  not  a 
crime,  and  where  poverty  was  no  disgrace? 
To  provide  a  ret'iiL'e  f«r  the  down-trodden  |MX)r 

•inland  and    the  distrc- 
other  countries,  the  commissioner  now  appeah-d 

II.    for  the  privilege  of  phuitiii. 
colony  in   America.      The   petition   was  fav"r- 
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ably  heard,  and  on  the  9th  of  June,  1732,  a 
royal  charter  was  issued  by  which  the  territory 
between  the  Savannah  and  Altamaha  Rivers, 
and  westward  from  the  upper  fountains  of  those 
rivers  to  the  Pacific,  was  organized  and  granted 
to  a  corporation  for  twenty-one  years,  to  be  held 
in  trust  for  the  poor.  In  honor  of  the  king, 
the  province  received  the  name  of  GEORGIA. 
Oglethorpe  was  born  a  loyalist;  educated 
at  Oxford ;  a  High  Churchman  ;  a  cavalier ; 
a  soldier ;  a  member  of  Parliament ;  benevo- 
lent ;  generous  ;  full  of  sympathy  ;  far-sighted ; 
brave  as  John  Smith  ;  chivalrous  as  De  Soto. 
He  gave  in  middle  life  the  full  energies  of  a 


OGLETHORPE. 


vigorous  body  and  a  lofty  mind  to  the  work  of 
building  in  the  sunny  South  an  asylum  for  the 
oppressed  of  his  own  and  other  lands.  To  Ogle- 
thorpe himself  the  leadership  of  the  first  colony 
to  be  planted  on  the  Savannah  was  intrusted. 
By  the  middle  of  November  a  hundred  and 
twenty  emigrants  were  ready  to  sail  for  the 
New  World.  Oglethorpe,  like  the  elder  Win- 
throp,  determined  to  share  the  dangers  and 
hardships  of  his  colony.  In  January  of  1733, 
the  company  was  welcomed  at  Charleston.  The 
vessels  anchored  at  Beaufort,  while  the  gov- 
ernor, with  a  few  companions,  ascended  the 
boundary  river  of  Georgia,  and  selected  as  the 


site  of  his  settlement  the  high  bluff  on  which 
now  stands  the  city  of  Savannah.  Here,  on 
the  first  day  of  February,  were  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  the  oldest  English  town  south  of 
the  Savannah  River.  Broad  streets  were  laid 
out;  a  public  square  was  reserved  in  each 
quarter ;  a  beautiful  village  of  tents  and  board 
houses,  built  among  the  pine  trees,  appeared 
as  the  capital  of  a  new  commonwealth  where 
men  were  not  imprisoned  for  debt. 

In  1736,  a  second  colony  of  immigrants 
arrived.  Part  of  these  were  the  Moravians — 
a  people  of  deep  piety  and  fervent  spirit. 
First  and  most  zealous  among  them  was  the 
celebrated  JOHN  WESLEY,  founder  of 
Methodism.  He  came,  not  as  a  politician, 
not  as  a  minister  merely,  but  as  an  apostle. 
To  spread  the  Gospel,  to  convert  the  In- 
dians, and  to  introduce  a  new  type  of 
religion  characterized  by  few  forms  and 
much  emotion — such  were  the  purposes 
that  inspired  his  hopes.  His  brother 
Charles,  the  poet,  a  timid  and  tender- 
hearted man,  acted  as  secretary  to  the 
governor.  In  1738,  came  the  famous 
George  Whitefield,  whose  robust  and 
daring  nature  proved  a  match  for  all 
the  hardships  of  the  wilderness.  To 
these  eloquent  evangelists  of  the  Ameri- 
can dawn  must  be  attributed  the  seed- 
sowing  and  early  culture  of  that  fervid 
form  of  religion  which,  from  its  second 
planting  afterthe  Revolution, was  destined 
to  spread  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific- 
Such  were  the  half-romantic  beginnings 
of  civilization  in  America.  From  the 
founding  of  the  first  to  the  founding  of  the 
thirteenth  colony  a  period  of  a  hundred 
and  twenty -six  years  had  elapsed.  During  this 
time  the  Thirty  Years'  War  had,  at  the  begin- 
ning, sat  like  a  bloody  incubus  on  the  moaning 
breast  of  Europe ;  the  English  Revolution — the 
destinies  of  which  are  to  be  recounted  in  the 
following  Book — had  come  and  gone ;  the  age 
of  Louis  XIV.  had  passed  like  a  spectacle,  and 
many  other  great  movements  had  taken  place 
among  the  nations  of  the  continent.  For  the 
present,  then,  we  pause,  after  this  glance  at  af- 
fairs in  the  Western  World,  and  return  to  our 
Mother  Island,  to  note  therein  the  outbreak  and 
progress  of  a  momentous  battle  for  civil  lib 
erty,  a  struggle  of  the  People  with  the  Kings. 
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